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(A  SEQUEL  TO   'LOURDES'). 


*  At;  wonderTufly  gn^>hîc  and  realistîc  as  the  author's  descrii>tion  of  the  Pyrraecim 
Shrine^.Lourdes. . . .  Rome  afTords  M.  Zola  a  splendid  field,  brinxing  ont  bis  bigbes 
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tbank  M.  Zoh.*— Echo. 

*FuIl  of  wooderfully  éloquent  passages  and  vivid  presentments  of  ecclesîastîcal 
ideaJs  and  splendours.  It  heigbtens  our  admiration  of  the  untiring  genius  whose 
cosmopolitan  brain  can  sympathise  at  once  with  the  worshippers  of  the  Modomia 
and  the  followers  <^  the  Magdaltne.'— Morning  Leader. 

'  It  is  a  fine  work,  paralleled  only  by  others  from  tbe  same  band.'— Scotsman.. 
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hift  talent  shows  forth  in  aU  the  strength  of  matturity.  Tbe  literary  quality  of 
Rome"  is- admirable  and  almost  faultless.  Tbe  work  marks  a  décisive  advance  in 
the  productions  of  the  great  novelist,  showîng  him  as  a  deep  thinker  as  well  as  an 
inimitable  master  of  style.  And  it  is  a  book  wbich  bas  corne  to  stay  with  us,  for  it 
rises  far  above  the  discussions  and  interests  of  the  hour,  and  voices  with  the  utmost 
précision  and  power  ail  those  dreams  of  mankind  to  wbich  others  hitherto  bave 
only  been  able  to  give  expression  infeeble  and  stammerîng  accent*;.' 

M.  Henri  Duvbrnois  in  La  Patrie. 

*  A  triumph  of  M.  Zoia's  talent.*— St.  James's  Gazette. 

*  The  work  itself  is  one  wbich  probabijr  M.^  Zola  alone  could  bave  undertaken, 
and  most  cert^ly  he  alone  could  bave  carried  it  out  with  such  cûnsummate  genius. 
The  chief  impression  which  it  leaves  on  one's  mind  is  that  wbich  Rome  itself  leave\ 
viz.,  one  of  imense  wonderment  and  admiration.  The  method  wbich  M.  Zola  adopts 
of  telling  us  ail  that  he  bas  heard  and  seen— and  he  bas  seen  every thing  and  evcry- 
body  of  note  in  the  City  of  the  Seven  Hills,  except  the  Pope— b  extremely  ingeniôus 
and  happy.'— Times. 

*  Apart  from  the  deeper  intention  of  the  story,  the  book  is  fascînatinj^Iy  Interest- 
îng  as  a  picture  of  Rome  by  one  who  stands  at  the  head  of  the  realisttc  school  of 
novelists.'— Perthshirb  Courier. 

^  'There  b  an  immense  amount  of  work  in  M.  Zoia's  "Rome,"  a  volume  whicb 
wlll  probably  survive  most  of  hb  other  bocks.'— Athen^eom. 

'  Considered  .soldy  as  literatnre,  it  contains  not  a  few  of  the  most  admirable 
descriptive  passages  he  bas  yet  writtec'— Morning  Post. 

*  "  Rome  ']  breathes  forth  in  nearly  every  page  the  enthusiasm  which  the  subject- 
matter  must  infallibly  beget  in  a  cultured  and  philosophie  mind,  whether  the  aspect 
from  which  it  may  for  the  moment  be  regarded  be  that  of  the  artist,  the  hbtonan, 
or  the  politician.'— SuNDAY  Times. 

'M.  Zola  gives  us  some  strangely  interesting  glimpses  bebind  the  scènes  o( 
Roman  life— social,  political,  and  ecclesiastical.'— Christian  World. 

'A  literary  production  destined  to  command  universal  attention.  ...  M.  Zola 

S^ves  bis  very  best.  .  .  .  Tbe  book,  as  has  been  said,  abouods  in  powerful  pages  of 
escription.'— Daily  Tbi.eqra»i, 
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compatnots.  and  explains  the  causes  of  their  moral  décime  and  falU    The  work 


teresting  researches  of  the  hero,  is  an  absorbing  IdVb-story  of  penetrating  power  and 
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*  M.  Zola  has  probably  attaîned  the  height  of  hîs  ambition  în  seeîng  hb  "Rome  " 
placed  on  the  ''  Index  Libronim  Prohibitorum.*^  Apâït  Trom  the  value  of  the  con- 
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PREFACE 


In  submiiting  to  the  Englisli  publie  this  second  volomd  of 
M.  Zola's  trilogy  'Lourdes,  Borne,  Paris/  I  bave  no  prefaiory 
remarks  io  offer  en  behalf  of  tbe  antbor,  whose  views  on  Borne, 
its  past,  présent  and  fatnre,  will  be  fonnd  folly  ezpoonded  in 
the  following  pages.  That  a  book  of  this  oharaoter  will,  like 
its  forenmner  *  Lourdes,'  provoke  considérable  oontroversy  is 
certain,  bnt  comment  or  rejoindermaywéllbepostponedantil 
that  controyersy  bas  arisen.  Ât  présent,  then,  I  only  désire  to 
saj  that,  in  spite  of  the  great  labour  whioh  I  bave  bestowed 
on  this  translation,  I  am  sensible  of  its  shortcomings,  and  in 
a  work  of  such  length,  such  intricaoy,  and  suoh  a  wide  range 
of  subject,  it  will  not  be  surprising  if  some  slips  are  discovered. 
Ânj  errors  which  may  be  pointed  out  to  me,  however,  shall  be 
rectified  in  subséquent  éditions.  I  bave  given,  I  think,  the 
whole  essence  of  M.  Zola's  text  ;  but  he  himself  bas  admitted 
to  me  that  he  bas  now  and  again  allowed  bis  pen  to  run  away 
with  him,  and  thus,  whilst  sacrificing  nothing  of  his  sensé,  I 
bave  at  times  abbreviated  his  phraseology  so  as  to  slightly 
condense  the  book.  I  may  add  that  there  are  no  chapter  head- 
ings  in  the  original,  and  that  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  translation  was  made  did  not  permit  me  to  supply  any 
whilst  it  was  passing  through  the  press  ;  however,  as  some 
indication  of  the  contents  of  the  book — ^which  treats  of  many 
more  things  than  are  usually  found  in  novels — ^may  be  a  oon- 
yenienoe  to  the  reader,  I  bave  prepared  a  table  briefly  epito- 
mising  the  chief  featurcs  of  each  successive  chapter. 


BIiBTON,  Bubbit:  April  1896. 
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Thb  train  had  been  greatly  delayed  durîng  the  mghi  betwecn 
Pisa  and  Civita  Yecchia,  and  it  was  close  upon  nine  o'clock  io 
the  moming  when,  after  a  fatiguing  joumey  of  twenty-fîve 
hours'  doration,  4]?bé  f ''^^^^  FrnTnflnf.  ni  last  reaohed  Borna. 
He  had  brought  dnly  a  valise  with  him,  and,  springing  hastily 
ont  of  the  railway  carnage  amidst  the  scramble  of  the  arrivai, 
he  brushed  the  eager  porters  asîde,  intent  on  carrying  hiB 
trifling  luggage  himself,  so  anxious  was  he  to  reach  his  desti- 
nation, to  be  alone,  and  look  around  him.  Ând  almost  imme- 
diately,  on  the  Piazza  dei  Cinquecento,  in  front  of  the  railway 
station,  he  climbed  into  one  of  the  small  open  cabs  ranged 
alongside  the  footwalk,  and  placed  the  valise  near  him  aftor 
giving  the  driver  this  address  : 

*  Via  Giulia,  Pala.zzo  Boccanera.'  * 

It  was  a  Monday,  the  8rd  of  September,  a  beautifully 
bright  and  mild  morning,  with  a  clear  sky  overhead.  The 
cabby,  a  plump  little  man  with  sparkling  eyes  and  white  teêth, 
smiled  on  reaÛsing  by  Pierre's  accent  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
a  French  priest.  Then  he  whipped  np  his  lean  horse,  and  the 
vehicle  started  off  at  the  rapid  pace  customary  to  the  clean 
and  cheerful  cabs  of  Eome.  However,  on  reachingthe  Piaisza 
délie  Terme,  after  skirting  the  greenery  of  a  little  public  gar- 
den,  the  man  tamed  round,  still  smiling,  and,  pointmg  to  soma 
ruins  with  his  whip, 

'  The  baths  of  Diocletîan,'  saîd  he  in  broken  French,  like 
an  obliging  driver  who  is  anxious  to  court  fitvour  with 
f  oreîgners  in  order  to  secure  their  custom. 

>  Bocoanera  mansion,  Julia  Street 
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Then,  at  a  f  ast  trot,  the  yehicle  descended  the  rapid  cdopa 
of  the  Via  Nazionale,  which  dips  down  from  the  summit  of 
the  Viminalis/  where  the  railway  station  is  sitaated.  Ând 
from  that  moment  the  driver  scarcelv  ceased  taminç  round 
and  pointing  at  the  monuments  with  his  whip.  In  this  broad 
new  thoroughfarethere  were  only  buildings  of  récent  érection. 
Still,  the  wave  of  the  cabman's  whip  became  more  pronounced 
and  his  Yoice  rose  to  a  higher  key,  with  a  somewhat  ironical. 
inâection,  when  he  gave  the  name  of  a  huge  and  still  chalky 
pile  on  his  left,  a  gigantic  érection  of  stone,  overladen  with 
Bculptured  work — pedîments  and  statues. 

'  The  National  Bank  I  '  he  said. 

Pierre,  however,  during  the  week  which  had  followed  hîa 
résolve  to  make  the  joumey,  had  spent  weUnigh  every  day  in 
studying  Boman  topographyin  maps  and  books.  Thus  he 
could  hâve  directed  his  steps  to  any  given  spot  without  iur 
quiring  his  way,  and  he  anticipated  most  of  the  driver's 
explanatîons.  Ât  the  same  time  he  was  disconcerted  by 
the  Budden  slopes,  the  perpetually  recurring  hills,  on  which 
certain  districts  rose,  house  above  house,  in  terraco  fashion.  On 
bis  right-hand  clumps  of  greenery  were  now  eiimbing  a  heîght, 
and  above  them  stretched  a  long  bare  yellow  buildmg  of  bar- 
rack  or  convent-like  aspect. 

*  The  Quirinal,  the  King's  palace,'  said  the  driver. 

Lower  down,  as  the  cab  tumed  across  a  triangular  square, 
Pierre,  on  raising  his  eyes,  was  delighted  to  percéive  a  sort  of 
aërial  garden  high  above  him — a  garden  which  was  upheld  by 
a  lofty  smooth  wall,  and  whence  the  élégant  and  vigbroua 
silhouette  of  a  parasol  pine,  many  centuries  old,  rose  aloft 
into  the  limpid  heavens.  At  this  sîght  he  realised  ail  the 
pride  and  grâce  of  Eome. 

'  The  Villa  Aldobrandini,'  the  cabman  called. 

Then,  yet  lower  down,  there  came  a  floeting  vision  which 
decisively  impassioned  Pierre.  The  street  again  made  a  sudden 
bend,  and  in  one  corner,  beyond  a  short  dim  alloy,  there  waa 
a  blazing  gap  of  light.  On  a  lower  level  appeared  a  white 
square,  a  well  of  sunshine,  fiUed  with  a  blinding  golden  dust  ; 
and  amidst  ail  that  morning  glory  there  arose  a  gigantio 
marble  oolumn,  gilt  from  base  to  summit  on  the  side  which 
the  sun  in  rising  had  laved  with  its  beams  for  wellnigh  eîghteen 

>  One  of  the  seven  hills  on  whîch  Borne  is  built.  The  other  six  ara 
the  Gapitoline,  Aventine,  Quirinal,  Esquiline,  Gœlian,  and  Palatin*. 
Thèse  names  will  perforée  treqaently  ocoar  in  the  présent  narrative. 
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htmdred  years.  And  Pierre  was  snnMrised  when  the  cabman 
tol4  him  the  name  of  the  colomn,  for  in  his  mind  he  had 
never  pictured  it  sooring  aloft  in  such  a  dazzUng  cavitj  wiih 
shadows  ail  around.    It  was  tibe  colamn  of  Trajan« 

The  Via  Nazionale  tomed  for  the  last  time  at  the  fooi  of 
the  slope.  Ând  then  other  names  fell  hastilj  from  (lie  driveras 
lips  as  his  horse  weni;  on  at  a  fast  trot.  There  was  the  PiJazzo 
Colonna,  with  its  garden  edged  by  meagre  cjpresses;  the 
Palazzo  Torlonia  ahnost  ripped  open  by  récent  'improve- 
ments  '  ;  the  Palazzo  di  Yenezia,  bare  and  fearsome,  with  ita 
crenelated  walls,  its  stem  and  tragîo  appearance,  that  of  some 
fortress  of  the  middle  âges,  forgotten  there  amidst  the  common- 
place  life  of  nowadays.  Pierre's  surprise  increased  at  the 
onexpected  aspect  which  certain  buildings  and  streets  pre- 
sented  ;  and  the  keenest  blow  of  aU  was  dealt  him  when  the 
cabman  with  his  whip  triumphantly  called  his  attention  to 
the  Corso,  a  long  narrow  thoronghfare,  about  asbroad  as  Fleet 
Street,*  white  with  sunshine  on  the  left,  and  black  with  sha- 
dows on  the  rîght,  whilst  at  the  far  end  the  Piazza  delPopolo 
(the  Square  of  the  People)  showed  like  a  bright  star,  Was 
this,  then,  the  heart  of  the  city,  the  yaunted  promenade,  the 
street  brimf ul  of  life,  whither  flowed  aU  the  blood  of  Eome  ?^ 

However,  the  cab  was  already  entering  the  Corso  Vittorîo 
Emanuele,  which  foUows  the  Via  Nazionale,  thèse  being  the 
two  piercings  effected  right  across  the  olden  city  from  the 
railway  station  to  the  bridge  of  St'.  Ângelo.  On  the  left-hand 
the  rounded  apsis  of  the  Gcsù  church  looked  quite  golden  in 
the  moming  brightness.  Then,  between  the  church  and  the 
heavy  Altieri  palace  which  the  *improvers  '  had  not  dared  to 
demolish,  the  street  became  narrower,  and  one  entered  into 
cold,  damp  shade.  But  a  moment  af  tierwards,  before  the  façade 
of  the  Oesù,  when  the  square  was  reached,  the  sun  again  ap- 
peared,  dazzling,  throwing  golden  sheets  of  light  around; 
whilst  afar  off  at  the  end  of  the  Via  di  Ara  Cœli,  steeped 
in  shadow,  a  glimpse  could  be  caught  of  some  sunlit  paLn- 
trees. 

'  That's  the  Capitol  yonder,'  saîd  the  cabman, 

The  priest  hastily  leant  to  the  left,  but  only  espîed  the 
patch  of  greenery  at  the  end  of  the  dim  corridor-like  street. 
The  sudden  altemations  of  warm  light  and  oold  shade  made 

1  M.  Zola  lîkens  the  Gorso  to  the  Bue  Si  HoQoré  in  Paris,  but  I  hâve 
thonght  that  an  Esglish  comparison  woiild  be  préférable  in  the  présent 
Tersion.— 2Van5.  i 
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ïnm  shiveh  în  front  of  the  Palazzo  di  Venezia,  anâ  in  tiorA 
of  the  Gesû,  it  had  seemed  to  him  as  if  ail  the  nîght  of 
ancient  times  were  falling  icily  npon  hîs  shoulders  ;  but  at 
each  fresh  square,  each  broadening  of  the  new  thoroughfares, 
there  came  a  retum  to  lîght,  to  the  pleasant  warmth  and 
gaîety  of  life.  The  jellow  sunûashes,  in  falling  from  the 
house  fronts,  sharply  outlined  the  violesoent  shadows.  Strips 
of  sky,  very  blue  and  very  benign,  could  be  perceived  between 
the  roofs.  And  it  seemed  to  Pierre  that  the  air  he  breathed 
had  a  partioular  savour,  whioh  he  could  not  yet  quite  define, 
but  it  was  like  that  of  fruit,  and  increased  the  feverishnesa 
which  had  possessed  him  ever  since  his  arrivai. 

The  Corso  Vittorio  Emanuele  is,  in  spite  of  its  îrregu- 
larity,  a  very  fine  modem  thoroughfare  ;  and  for  a  time  Pierre 
might  hâve  fancied  himself  în  any  great  city  full  of  huge 
houses  let  out  in  fiats.  But  when  he  passed  before  the^ 
Cancelleria,^  Bramante's  masterpiece,  the  typical  monument 
of  the  Boman  Eenascence,  his  astonishment  came  back  to 
him  and  his  mind  retumed  to  the  mansions  which  he  had 
previously  espied,  those  baxe,  huge,  heavy  édifices,  those  vast 
cubes  of  stonework  resembling  hospitals  or  prisons.  Never 
would  he  hâve  imagined  that  the  famous  Boman  '  palaces  ' 
were  like  that,  destitute  of  ail  grâce  and  fancy  and  extemal 
magnificence.  However,  they  were  considered  very  fine  and 
must  be  so  ;  he  would  doubtless  end  by  understanding  thîngs, 
but  for  that  he  would  require  reflection.^ 

AU  at  once  the  cab  tumed  out  of  the  populous  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele  into  a  succession  of  winding  alleys, 
through  which  it  had  difficulty  in  making  its  way.  Quiétude 
and  solitude  now  came  back  again  ;  the  olden  city,  cold  and 
Bomniferous,  foUowed  the  new  city  with  its  bright  sunshine 
and  its  crowds.  Pierre  remembered  the  maps  which  he  had 
consulted,  and  realised  that  he  was  drawing  near  to  the  Via 
Giulia,  and  thereupon  his  curiosity,  which  had  been  steadily 
increasing,  augmented  to  such  a  point  that  he  suffered  from 
it,  full  of  despair  at  not  seeing  more  and  learning  more  at 
once.  ^  In  the  feverish  state  in  which  he  had  found  himself 
ever  since  leaving  the  station,  his  astonishment  at  not  finding 
things  such  as  he  had  expected,  the  many  shocks  that  his 
imagination  had  received,  aggravated  his    passion  beyond 

'  Fonnerly  the  résidence  of  the  Papal  Vice-ChancelloTB. 
'  It  is  as  well  to  point  ont  at  onoe  that  a  palazzo  ia  not  a  palaof 
M  we  vnderfltand  the  term,  but  rather  a  mansion.— 2y(m«« 
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endorance,  and  broughi  him  an  aonte  désire  to  lattsfj 
himself  immediately.  Nine  o*clook  had  stmck  bai  a  £bw 
minutes  previously,  he  had  the  whole  moming  before  him  to 
repaii  to  the  Boccanera  palace,  so  whj  shonld  he  not  at  onoe 
drive  to  the  classic  spot,  the  snmmit  whence  one  peiœives 
the  whole  of  Bome  spread  ont  npon  her  seven  hills  ?  And 
when  onoe  this  thought  had  entered  into  his  mind  it  tortiixed 
him  nntil  he  was  at  last  compelled  to  yield  to  it. 

The  driver  no  longer  tumed  his  head|  so  that  Pierre  rose 
np  to  give  him  this  new  address:  'To  San  Fietro  in 
Montorio  1  ' 

On  hearing  him  the  man  at  first  looked  astonished,  nnable 
to  nnderstand.  Ee  indicated  with  his  whip  that  San  Pietro 
was  yonder,  fleur  away.  However,  as  the  priest  insisted,  he 
again  smiled  complacently,  with  a  friendly  nod  of  his  head. 
Ail  right  !    For  his  own  part  he  was  qnite  willing. 

The  horse  then  went  on  at  a  more  rapid  pace  through  the 
maze  of  narrow  streets.  One  of  thèse  was  pent  between  high 
wallsy  and  the  daylight  descended  into  it  as  into  a  deep 
trench.  But  at  the  end  came  a  sudden  retum  to  light,  and 
the  Tiber  was  crossed  by  the  antique  bridge  of  Sextus  IV, 
right  and  left  of  which  stretched  the  new  quays,  amidst  the 
ravages  and  fresh  plaster  work  of  récent  érections.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  river  the  Trastevere  district  also  was  ripped 
open,  and  the  vehide  ascended  the  dope  of  the  Janiculum  by 
a  broad  thoroughf are  where  large  slabs  bore  the  name  ol 
Garibaldi.  For  the  last  time  the  driver  made  a  gesture  of 
good-natured  pride  as  he  named  this  triumphal  route. 

•Via  Garibaldi  1' 

The  horse  had  been  obliged  to  slacken  its  pace,  and 
Pierre,  mastered  by  childish  impatience,  tumed  round  to 
look  at  the  city  as  by  degrees  it  spread  out  and  revealed  itself 
behind  him.  The  ascent  was  a  long  one  ;  fresh  districts  were 
ever  rising  up,  even  to  the  most  distant  hills.  Then,  in  the 
increasing  émotion  which  made  his  heart  beat,  the  young 
priest  f elt  that  he  was  epoiling  the  contentment  of  his  désire 
by  thus  gradually  satisfying  it,  slowly  and  but  partially  effect- 
ing  his  conquest  of  the  horizon.  He  wished  to  receive  the 
shock  foll  in  the  face,  to  behold  ail  Bome  at  one  glance,  to 
gather  the  holy  city  together,  and  embrace  the  whole  of  it  at 
one  grasp.  And  thereupon  he  mustered  sufficient  strength  of 
mind  to  refrain  from  tuming  rouixd  anjr  more,  in  spite  of  the 
impulses  of  hifl  wl^plo  being. 
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!Fhere  is  a  spacious  terrace  on  the  summit  of  the  incline. 
The  chtirch  of  San  Pietro  in  Montorio  stands  there,  on  the  spot 
where,  as  some  say,  St.  Peter  was  cruciûed.  The  square  ia 
bare  and  brown,  baked  by  the  hot  sommer  suns  ;  but  a  little 
further  away  in  the  rear,  the  clear  and  noisy  waters  of  the 
Acqua  Paola  fall  bubbling  from  the  three  basins  of  a  monu- 
mental  fountain  amidst  sempitemal  freshness.  And  alongside 
the  terrace  parapet,  on  the  very  crown  of  the  Trastevere,  there 
are  always  rows  of  tourists,  slim  Englishmen  and  square- 
built  Germans,  agape  with  traditional  admiration,  or  con- 
Bulting  their  guide-books  in  order  to  identify  the  monuments. 

Pierre  sprang  lightly  from  the  cab,  leaving  his  valise  on 
the  Beat,  and  making  a  sign  to  the  driver,  who  went  to  join  the 
row  of  waiting  cabs,  and  remained  phUosophically  seated  on 
his  box  in  the  full  sunlight,  his  head  drooping  like  that  of 
his  horse,  both  resîgning  themselves  to  the  customary  long 
stoppage. 

Meantîme  Pierre,  erect  against  the  parapet  in  his  tîght 
black  cassock,  and  with  his  bare  feverish  hands  nervously 
clenched,  was  gazing  before  him  with  ail  his  eyes,  with  ail  his 
Boul.  Bome  !  Bome  !  the  city  of  the  Csesars,  the  city  of  the 
Popes,  the  Etemal  City  which  has  twice  conquered  the 
world,  the  predestined  city  of  the  glowing  dream  in  which  he 
bad  indulged  for  months  !  At  last  it  was  before  him,  at  last 
his  eyes  beheld  it  î  During  the  préviens  days  some  rain- 
storms  had  abated  the  intense  August  beat,  and  on  that 
lovely  September  moming  the  air  had  freshened  under  the 
pale  blue  of  the  spotless  far-spreading  heavens.  And  the 
îlome  that  Pierre  beheld  was  a  Bome  steeped  in  mildness,  a 
visionary  Bome  which  seemed  to  evaporate  in  the  clear  sim- 
Ehine.  A  fine  bluey  haze,  scarcely  perceptible,  as  délicate  as 
gauze,  hovered  over  the  roofs  of  the  low-lying  districts; 
whilst  the  vast  Çampagna,  the  distant  hills,  died  away  in  a 
pale  pink  flush.  At  first  Pierre  distinguished  nothîng,  sought 
no  particular  édifice  or  spot,  but  gave  sight  and  soûl  alike  to 
the  whole  of  Bome,  to  the  Uving  colossus  spread  out  below 
him,  on  a  soîl  compounded  of  the  dust  of  générations.  Each 
century  had  renewed  the  city's  glory  as  with  the  sap  of 
immortal  youth.  And  that  which  struck  Pierre,  that  which 
made  his  beart  leap  within  him,  was  that  he  found  Bome  such 
as  he  had  desired  to  find  her,  fresh  and  youthful,  with  a  volatile, 
almost  incorporeal,  gaiety  of  aspect,  smiling  as  at  the  hope  of 
a  new  life  in  the  pure  dawn  of  a  lovely  day. 
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And  standing  motionless  before  the  sublime  vista,  with  bis 
hands  still  clencbed  and  bnming,  Pierre  in  a  few  minutes 
again  lived  the  last  three  years  of  bis  lif e.  Ab  !  wbat  a  terrible 
year  bad  tbe  first  been,  spent  in  bis  little  bouse  at  Neuilly, 
witb  doors  and  Windows  ever  closed,  burrowing  tbere  like  some 
wounded  animal  suffering  unto  deatb.  He  bad  come  back 
from  Lourdes  witb  bis  soûl  desolate,  bis  beart  bleeding,  witb  '^ 
nought  but  asbes  witbin  bim.  Silence  and  darlmess  f eU  upon 
tbe  ruins  of  bis  love  and  bis  faith.  Days  and  days  went  by, 
witbout  a  pulsation  of  bis  veins,  witbout  tbe  famtest  gleam 
arising  to  brigbten  tbe  gloom  of  bis  abandonment.  His  life 
was  a  mecbanical  one  ;  be  awaited  tbe  necessary  courage  to 
résume  tbe  ténor  of  existence  in  tbe  name  of  sovereign  reason, 
wbicb  bad  imposed  upon  bim  tbe  sacrifice  of  everytbing. 
Wby  was  be  not  stronger,  more  résistant,  wby  did  be  not 
quietly  adapt  bis  life  to  bis  new  opinions  ?  As  be  was  un- 
willing  to  cast  off  bis  cassock,  tbrougb  fidelity  to  tbe  love  of 
one  and  disgust  of  backsliding,  wby  did  be  not  seek  occupation 
in  some  science  suited  to  a  priest,  sucb  as  astronom^  or  arcbœ- 
ology  ?  Tbe  trutb  was  tbat  sometbing,  doubtless  bis  motber's 
spiriti  wept  witbin  bim,  an  infinité,  £stracted  love  wbicb  no- 
tbing  bad  yet  satisfied  and  wbicb  ever  despaired  of  attaining 
contentment.  Tberein  lay  tbe  perpétuai  suffering  of  his  soli- 
tude :  beneatb  tbe  lofty  dignity  of  reason  regained,  the  wound 
siiU  Ungered,  raw  and  bleeding. 

One  autumn  evening,  bowever,  under  a  dismal  rainy  sky, 
chance  brought  bim  into  relations  witb  an  old  pricst,  Abbé 
Bose,  who  was  curate  at  tbe  churcb  of  Ste.  Marguerite,  in  tbe 
Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  He  went  to  see  Abbé  Eose  in  the  Bue 
de  Gharonne,  wbere  in  tbe  deptbs  of  a  damp  ground  fioor  he 
bad  transformed  three  rooms  into  an  asylum  for  abandoned 
children,  whom  be  picked  up  in  the  neigbbouring  streets. 
And  from  tbat  moment  Pierre's  life  changed,  a  frôsh  and  all- 

Eowerful  source  of  interest  bad  entered  into  it,  and  by  degrees 
e  became  the  old  priest*s  passionate  helper.  It  was  a  long 
way  from  Neuilly  to  the  Bue  de  Charonne,  and  at  first  he  only 
made  the  joumey  twice  a  week.  But  af terwards  he  bestirred 
bimself  every  dajr,  leaving  home  in  the  morning  and  not 
retuming  until  mght.  As  the  three  rooms  no  longer  sufficed 
for  the  asylum,  herented  the  first  floor  of  the  bouse,  reserving 
for  bimself  a  chamber  in  wbicb  ultîmately  be  often  slept. 
And  ail  his  modest  income  was  ezpended  tbere,  in  the  prompt 
Buccouring  of  poor  children  ;  and  tbe  old  priest,  defighted, 
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touched  to  tears  by  the  young  devoted  help  which  had  oomo 
to  him  from  heaven,  would  often  embrace  Pierre,  weeping, 
and  call  him  a  child  of  God« 

It  was  then  that  Pierre  knew  want  and  wretchedness — 
wicked,  abominable  wretchedness  ;  then  that  he  lived  amidst 
it  for  two  long  years.  The  acquaintanoe  began  with  the  poor 
little  beings  whom  he  picked  up  on  the  pavements,  or  whom 
kind-hearted  neighbours  brought  to  him  now  that  the  asylum 
was  known  in  the  district — ^Uttle  boys,  little  girls,  tiny  mites 
Btranded  on  the  streets  whilst  their  fathers  and  mothers  were 
toiling,  drinking,  or  dying.  The  f ather  had  often  disappeared, 
the  mother  had  gone  wrong,  dmnkenness  and  debauchery  had 
foUowed  slack  times  into  the  home  ;  and  then  the  brood  was 
swept  into  the  gutter,  and  the  younger  ones  half  perished  of 
cold  and  hunger  on  the  footways  whilst  their  elders  betook 
themselves  to  courses  of  vice  and  crime.  One  evening  Pierre 
rescued  from  the  wheels  of  a  stone-dray  two  little  nippers, 
brothers,  who  could  not  even  give  him  an  address,  tell  him 
whence  they  had  come.  On  another  evening  he  retnmed  to 
the  asylum  with  a  little  girl  in  his  arms,  a  fair-haired  little 
angel,  barely  three  years  old,  whom  he  had  found  on  a  bench, 
and  who  sobbed,  saying  that  her  mother  had  left  her  there. 
And  by  a  logical  chain  of  circumstances,  after  dealing  with 
the  fleshless,  pitif  ul  fledgelings  ousted  from  their  nests,  he  came 
to  deal  with  the  parents,  to  enter  their  hovels,  penetrating 
eaoh  day  further  and  further  into  a  hellish  sphère,  and  ulti- 
mately  acquiring  knowledge  of  ail  its  frightfal  horror,  his 
heart  meantime  bleeding,  rent  by  terrified  anguiah  and  im- 
potent charity. 

Oh  t  the  grievous  City  of  Misery,  the  bottomless  abyss  of 
human  sufifering  and  dégradation — ^how  frightful  were  his 
journeys  through  it  during  those  two  years  which  distracted 
his  whole  being  I  In  that  Ste.  Marguerite  district  of  Paris,  in 
the  very  heart  of  that  Faubourg  St.  Antoine,  so  active  and  so 
brave  for  work,  however  hard,  he  discovered  no  end  of  sordid 
dwellings,  whole  lanes  and  alleys  of  hovels  without  light  or  air, 
cellar-like  in  their  dampness,  and  where  a  multitude  of 
wretches  wallowed  and  suffered  as  from  poison.  AU  the  way 
up  the  shaky  staircases  one's  feet  slipped  upon  filth.  On 
every  story  there  was  the  same  destitution,  dirt,  and  promis- 
cuity.  Many  Windows  were  paneless,  and  in  swept  the  wind 
howling,  and  the  rain  pouring  torrentially.  Many  of  the  in- 
mates  slepi  on  the  bar^  tiled  floor^i  never  unclothing  tbeîo^ 
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There  was  neither  famitare  nor  linen,  ihe  life  led 
there  was  essentially  an  animal  life,  a  commingling  of  either 
eex  and  of  ever^  age—lmmanit^  l^psipg  ûi^  animaUty  through 
lack  of  even  indiispen'gsblê^lliîngs,  tnrough  ihSîgence  of  se 
complète  a  character  tbat  men,  women,  and  children  fiought 
even  with  tooth  and  nail  for  the  very  cnimbs  swept  firom  ihe 
tables  of  tbe  ricb.  And  tbe  worst  of  it  ail  was  aie  dégrada- 
tion of  tbe  buman  being  ;  tbis  was  no  case  of  tbe  free  naked 
Savage,  bunting  and  devouring  bis  prey  in  tbe  primeval  forests  ; 
bere  civilised  man  was  found^  sm^  into  bmtisbness,  witb  ail 
tbe  stigmas  of  bis  îbXL^  debased,  disfigored,  and  enfeebled, 
amidst  tbe  luxury  and  refinement  of  tbat  city  of  Paris  wbich 
is  one  of  tbe  queens  of  tbe  world. 

In  every  bousebold  Pierre  beard  tbe  same  story.  Tbere 
bad  been  youtb  and  gaietv  at  tbe  outset,  brave  acceptance  of 
tbe  law  tbat  one  must  work.  Tben  weariness  bad  corne  ;  wbat 
was  tbe  use  of  always  toiling  if  one  were  never  to  get  ricb  ? 
And  so,  by  way  of  snatcbing  a  sbare  of  bappiness,  tbe  busband 
tumed  to  drink  ;  tbe  wife  neglected  ber  borne,  also  drinking 
at  times,  and  letting  tbe  cbildren  grow  np  as  tbey  migbt. 
Sordid  surronndings,  ignorance,  and  overcrowding  did  tbe  rest. 
In  tbe  great  majority  of  cases,  prolonged  lack  of  work  was 
mostly  to  blâme  ;  for  tbis  not  only  empties  tbe  drawers  of  tbe 
savings  bidden  away  in  tbem,  but  exbausts  buman  courage, 
and  tends  to  confirmed  babits  of  idleness.  During  long  weeks 
tbe  worksbops  empty,  and  tbe  arms  of  tbe  toilers  lose  strengtb. 
In  ail  Paris,  so  feverisbly  inclined  to  action,  it  is  impossible  to 
find  tbe  sligbtest  tbing  to  do.  And  tben  tbe  busband  comes 
borne  in  tbe  evening  witb  tearful  eyes,  baving  vainly  offered 
bis  arms  everywbere,  baving  failed  even  to  get  a  job  at  street- 
sweeping,  for  tbat  employment  is  mucb  sougbt  after,  and  to 
secure  it  one  needs  influence  and  protectors.  Is  it  not  mon- 
strous  to  see  a  man  seeking  work  tbat  be  may  eat,  and  flnding 
no  work  and  tberefore  no  food  in  tbis  great  city  resplendent 
and  résonant  witb  wealtb  ?  Tbe  wife  does  not  eat,  tbe  cbil- 
dren do  not  eat.  And  tben  comes  black  famine,  brutisbness, 
and  flnallj  revolt  and  tbe  snapping  of  ail  social  ties  under  tbe 
Mgbtfnl  injustice  meted  out  to  poor  beings  wbo  by  tbeir  weak- 
ness  are  condemned  to  deatb.  And  tbe  old  workman,  be  wbose 
limbs  bave  been  worn  out  by  balf  a  century  of  bard  toU,  with- 
out  possibility  of  saving  a  copper,  on  wbat  pallet  of  agony,  in 
wbat  dark  bole  must  be  not  sink  to  die  ?  Sbould  be  tben  be 
toished  pff  witb  a  maUet,  like  a  crippled  beast  q|  burden,  oa 
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the  day  when  oeasing  to  work  be  also  ceases  to  eat  ?  Âlmost 
iJl  pass  away  in  the  hospitals,  others  disappear,  unknown, 
8wept  off  by  the  muddy  fiow  of  the  streets.  One  moming,  on 
8ome  rotten  straw  in  a  loathsome  hovel,  Pierre  found  a  poor 
deyil  who  had  died  of  hnnger  and  had  been  forgotten  there  for 
a  week.    The  rats  had  d^voured  his.face. 

But  it  was  particularly  on  an  evening  of  the  last  winter 
that  Pierre's  heart  had  overflowed  with  pity.  Awful  in  winter 
time  are  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  in  their  fireless  hovels, 
where  the  enow  pénétrâtes  by  every  chink,  The  Seine  rolls 
blocks  of  ioe,  the  soil  is  frost-bound,  in  ail  sorts  of  callings 
there  is  an  enforced  cessation  of  work.  Bands  of  urchins, 
barefooted,  scaroely  clad,  hungry  and  racked  by  ooughing, 
wander  about  theragpickers'  *  rents  '  and  are  carried  ôff  by  sud- 
den  horricanes  of  consumptîon.  Pierre  found  families,  women 
with  fiye  and  six  children,  who  had  not  eaten  for  three  days^ 
and  who  huddled  together  in  heaps  to  try  to  keep  themselves 
warm.  And  on  that  terrible  evening,  before  anybody  else,  he 
went  down  a  dark  passage  and  eatered  aroom  of  terror,  where 
he  found  that  a  mother  had  just  committed  suicide  with  her 
five  little  ones— driven  to  it  by  despair  and  hunger — a  tragedy 
of  misery  which  for  a  f ew  hours  would  make  ail  Paris  shudder  I 
There  was  not  an  article  of  f umiture  or  linen  left  in  the  place  ; 
it  had  been  necessary  to  sell  everything  bit  by  bit  to  a  neigh- 
bouring  dealer.  There  was  nothing  but  the  stove  where  the 
charcoal  was  still  smoking  and  a  half-emptied  palliasse  on 
which  the  mother  had  faUen,  suckling  her  last-bom,  a  babe 
but  three  months  old.  And  a  drop  of  blood  had  trickled  from 
the  nipple  of  her  breast,  towards  which  the  dead  infant  still 
protruded  its  eager  lips.  Two  little  gîrlfi,  three  and  five  years 
old,  two  pretty  little  blondes,  were  also  lying  there,  sleeping 
the  etemal  sleep  side  by  side  ;  whilst  of  the  two  boys,  who 
were  older,  one  had  succumbed  crouching  against  the  wall  with 
his  head  between  his  hands,  and  the  other  hadpassed  through 
the  last  throes  on  the  fioor,  struggling  as  though  he  had  sought 
to  crawl  on  his  knees  to  the  window  in  order  to  open  it.  Some 
neighbours,  hurrying  in,  told  Pierre  the  fearful,  commonplace 
story  :  slow  ruin,  the  father  unable  to  find  work,  perchance 
taking  to  drink,  ttie  landlord  weary  of  waiting,  threateningthe 
f amily  with  expulsion,  and  the  mother  losing  her  head,  thirst- 
ing  for  death  and  prevailing  on  her  little  ones  to  die  with  her, 
wmle  her  husband,  who  had  been  ont  since  the  moming,  was 
vainly  scouring  the  streets.    Just  as  the  Gommissary  of  Police 
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arrived  to  verify  what  had  happened,  ihe  poor  deyil  retomeâ, 
and  when  he  had  seen  and  onderstood  tbings,  he  fell  to  the 
groimd  like  a  stunned  ox,  and  raised  a  prolonged,  plaintive 
howl,  snch  a  poignant  cry  of  death  that  the  whole  temfied 
skeet  wept  at  it. 

Both  in  his  ears  and  in  hîs  heart  Pierre  carried  away  with 
him  ttiat  horrible  cry,  the  plaint  of  a  condenmedrace  expiring 
amidst  abandomnent  and  hunger  ;  and  that  night  he  conld 
neither  eat  nor  sleep.  Was  ît  possible  that  snch  abomination, 
guch  absolnte  destitution,  snch  black  misery  leading  straight 
to  death  shonld  exist  in  the  heart  of  that  great  city  of  Paris, 
brimfol  of  wealth,  intoxicated  with  enjoyment,  flinging  millions 
ont  of  the  Windows  for  mère  pleasnre  ?  What  !  there  shonld 
on  one  side  be  snch  colossal  fortunes,  so  manjr  foolish  fojicies 
gratified,  with  lives  endowed  with  every  happiness,  whilst  on 
the  other  was  fonnd  inveterate  poverty,  lack  even  of  bread, 
absence  of  every  hope,  and  mothers  kiUing  themselves  with 
tibeir  babes,  to  whom  they  had  nonght  to  offer  but  the  blood 
of  their  milkless  breasts  !  And  a  feeling  of  revolt  stirred  Pierre  ; 
he  was  for  a  moment  conscious  of  the  derisive  fatility  of  oharity. 
What  indeed  was  the  use  of  doing  that  which  he  did — picking 
np  the  Httle  ones,  succouring  the  parents,  prolonging  the  suf-  ; 
f  erings  of  the  aged  ?  The  very  foundations  of  the  social  édifice  \ 
were  rotten  ;  ail  would  soon  collapse  aroid  mire  and  blood. 
A  great  act  of  justice  alone  could  sweep  the  old  world  away 
in  order  that  Ôie  new  world  might  be  built.  And  at  that 
moment  herealised  so  keenly  how  irréparable  was  the  breach, 
how  irrémédiable  the  evil,  how  deathly  the  cancer  of  misery, 
that  he  understood  the  actions  of  the  violent,  and  was  himself 
ready  to  accept  the  devastating  and  purifying  whirlwind,  the 
régénération  of  the  world  hy  fiame  and  steel,  even  as  when  in 
the  dim  âges  Jehovah  in  His  wrath  sent  fire  from  heaven  to 
deanse  the  accursed  cities  of  the  plains. 

However,  on  hearing  him  sob  that  evening,  Abbé  Bose  came 
np  to  remonstrate  in  fatherly  fashion.  The  old  priest  was  a 
saint,  endowed  with  iofinite  gentleness  and  infinité  hope. 
Why  despair  indeed  when  one  had  the  Gospel  ?  Did  not  the 
divine  commandment,  '  Love  one  another,'  suffice  for  the  salva* 
tion  of  the  world  ?  He,  Abbé  Bose,  held  violence  in  horror 
and  was  wont  to  say  that,  however  great  the  evil,  it  would 
soon  be  overcome  if  humanity  would  but  turn  backward  to  the 
âge  of  hnmility,  simplicity,  azid  purity,  when  Ohristians  Uved 
together  in  innocent  brotherhôod.    what  a  delightful  picture 
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he  drew  of  evangelical  sodety,  of  whose  second  oozuing  he  spoke 
with  quiet  gaiety  as  though  it  were  to  take  place  on  the  veiy 
morrow!  And  Pierre,  anxious  to  escape  from  his  frightM 
recollections,  ended  by  smiling,  by  taking  pleasure  in  Âbbé 
Bose*s  bright  consoling  taie.  They  chatted  until  a  late  hour, 
and  on  the  foUowing  days  reverted  to  the  same  subject  of  con- 
versation, one  which  the  old  priest  was  very  fond  of,  ever 
supplying  new  particnlars,  and  speaking  of  the  approaching 
reign  of  love  and  justice  with  the  touching  confidence  of  a  good 
if  simple  man,  who  is  convinced  that  he  will  not  die  tiil  he 
shall  hâve  seen  the  Deity  descend  upon  earth. 

Ând  now  a  fresh  évolution  took  place  in  Pierre*s  mind. 
The  practice  of  benevolence  in  that  poor  district  had  developed 
infinité  compassion  in  his  breast,  his  heart  failed  him,distracted, 
rent  by  contemplation  of  the  misery  which  he  despaired  of 
healing.  Ând  in  this  awakening  of  his  feelings  he  often  thought 
that  his  reason  was  giving  way,  he  seemed  to  be  retracing  his 
steps  towaids  childhood,  to  that  need  of  nniversal  love  which 
his  mother  had  implanted  in  him,  and  dreamt  of  chimerical 
solutions,  awaiting  help  from  the  unknQwn  powers.  Then  his 
fears,  his  hatred  of  the  brutality  of  facts  at  last  brought  him 
an  increasing  désire  to  work  salvation  by  love.  No  time  should 
be  lost  in  seeking  to  avert  the  frightful  catastrophe  which 
seemed  inévitable,  the  fratricidal  war  of  classes  which  would 
sweep  the  old  world  away  beneath  the  accumulation  of  its 
crimes.  Gonvinced  that  injustice  had  attained  its  apogée,  that 
but  little  time  remained  oefore  the  vengeful  hour  when  the 
poor  would  compel  the  rich  to  part  with  their  possessions,  he 
took  pleasure  in  dreaming  of  a  peaceful  solution,  a  kiss  of  peace 
exchanged  by  ail  men,  a  retum  to  the  pure  morals  of  the  Gospel 
as  it  had  been  preached  by  Jésus. 

Doubts  tortured  him  at  the  outset.  Gould  olden  Catholicism 
be  rejuvenated,  brought  back  to  the  youth  and  candour  of 
primitive  Christianity  ?  He  set  himself  to  study  things,  reading 
and  questioning,  and  taking  a  more  and  more  passionateinterest 
in  that  great  problem  of  Catholic  socialism  which  had  made 
no  little  noise  for  some  years  past.  Ând  quivering  with  pity 
for  the  wretched,  ready  as  he  was  for  the  miracle  of  fraternisa- 
tion,  he  gradually  lost  such  scruples  as  intelligence  might  hâve 
prompted,  and  persuaded  himsdf  that  once  again  Ghrist  would 
work  the  rédemption  of  suffering  humanity.  Ât  last  a  précise 
idea  took  possession  of  him,  a  conviction  that  Gatholidsm 
purified,  brought  back  to  its  QriginoJ  state,  would  prove  the  oqa 
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t»a<st,  ibô  snt^reme  law  ihat  might  save  sodety  by  STerting  thé 
Bangoinary  crisis  whioh  threateoied  it. 

When  he  had  qtdtted  Lourdes  two  years  preTionsIy,  re- 
Volted  by  ail  îts  grosa  idolatry,  his  faith  for  ever  dead,  but  hifl 
mind  worrîed  by  the  eyerlasting  need  of  the  diyine  which 
tortures  human  créatures,  a  cry  had  arisen  within  him  from 
the  deepest  recesses  of  his  being  :  '  A  new  religion  f  a  new 
religion  !  '  And  it  was  this  new  religion,  or  rather  this  roTived 
religion  which  he  now  fancied  he  had  discovered  in  bis  désire 
.  to  work  social  salvation — ensuring  human  happiness  bymeans 
of  the  only  moral  authôrity  that  was  erect,  the  distant  outcome 
of  the  most  admirable  implement  ever  devised  for  the  govem- 
ment  of  nations. 

Durîng  the  perîod  of  slow  development  through  which 
Pierre  passed,  two  men,  apart  from  Abbé  Rose,  exercised  great 
influence  on  him.  A  benevolent  action  brought  him  into 
intercourse  with  Monseigneur  Bergerot,  a  bishop  whom  the 
Pope  had  recently  created  a  cardinal,  in  reward  for  a  whole 
lif e  of  charity,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  covert  opposition  of  the 
papal  curia  which  suspected  the  French  prelate  to  be  a  man 
of  open  mind,  goveming  his  diocèse  in  patemal  fashion.  Pierre 
became  more  impassioned  by  his  intercourse  with  this  apostle, 
this  shepherd  of  soûls,  in  whom  he  detected  one  of  the  good 
simple  leaders  that  he  desired  for  the  future  community. 
However,  his  apostolate  was  influenced  even  more  decisively 
by  meeting  YiacQunl^bUibert  de  la  Choue  at  the  gatherings 
of  certain  workingSèn*s^atE61ic  associations.  A  handsome 
man,  with  military  manners,  and  a  long  noble-looking  face, 
spoilt  by  a  small  and  broken  nose  which  seemed  to  présage 
the  ultimate  defeat  of  a  badly  balanced  mind,  the  Yiscount  was 
one  of  the  most  active  agitators  of  CathoHc  socîalism  in  France. 
He  was  the  possessor  of  vast  estâtes,  a  vast  fortune,  though  it 
was  said  that  some  unsuccessful  agricultural  enterprises  had 
already  reduced  his  wealth  by  nearly  one  half .  In  the  départ- 
ment  where  his  property  was  situated  he  had  been  at  great 
pains  to  establish  model  farms,  at  which  he  had  put  his  ideas 
on  Christian  socialism  into  practice,  but  success  did  not  seem 
to  follow  him.  However,  it  had  ail  helped  to  secure  his 
élection  as  a  deputy,  and  he  spoke  in  the  Chamber,  unfolding 
the  programme  of  his  party  in  long  and  stirring  speeches. 

Ûnwearying  in  his  ardour,  he  also  led  pilgrimages  to  Bome, 
presided  over  meetings,  and  delivered  lectures,  devoting  himseU 
]^icularly  to  the  people,  the  conquest  of  whom,  so  he  privately 
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remarked,  oould  alone  ensare  ihe  triomph  of  ihe  Ohuroh.  Aad 
thns  he  exeroised  considérable  inûuence  over  Pierrei  who  in  him 
admired  qnalities  wbicli  himself  did  not  poBsess — ^an  organising 
spirit  and  a  militant  if  somewhat  blundering  will,  entirelj  ap« 
plied  to  the  revival  of  Christian  society  in  France,  However, 
though  the  yoiing  priest  leamt  a  good  deal  by  assocîating  with 
him,  he  nevertheless  remained  a  sentimental  dreamer,  whose 
imagination,  disdainful  of  political  requirements,  straightway 
winged  its  flight  to  the  future  abode  of  universel  happiness  ; 
whereas  the  Viscount  aspîred  to  complète  the  downfall  of  the 
libéral  ideas  of  1789  by  utilising  the  disillusion  and  anger  of 
the  democracy  to  work  a  return  towards  the  past. 

Pierre  spent  some  delightful  months.  Never  before  had 
néophyte  lived  so  entîrely  for  the  happiness  of  others.  He 
was  ail  love,  consumed  by  the  passion  of  his  apostolate.  The 
BÎght  of  the  poor  wretches  whom  he  visited,  the  men  without 
work,  the  women,  the  children  "without  bread,  filled  him  with 
a  keener  and  keener  conviction  that  a  new  religion  must  anse 
to  put  an  end  to  ail  the  injustice  which  otherwise  would  bring 
the  rebellions  world  to  a  violent  death.  And  he  was  resolved 
to  employ  ail  his  strength  in  effecting  and  hastezûng  the 
intervention  of  the  Divine,  the  resuscitation  of  primitive 
Ghristianity.  '  His  Catholic  f aith  remained  dead  ;  he  still  had 
no  belief  in  dogmas,  mysteries,  and  miracles  ;  but  a  hope 
suffîced  him,  the  hope  that  the  Ohurch  might  yet  work  good, 
by  Connecting  itself  with  the  irrésistible  modem  démocratie 
movement,  so  as  to  save  the  nations  from  the  social  cata- 
strophe which  impended.  /  His  soûl  had  grown  calm  since  he 
had  taken  on  himself  the  mission  of  replanting  the  Gospel  in 
the  hearts  of  the  hungry  and  growling  people  of  the  Fau- 
bourgs. He  was  now  leading  an  active  life,  and  suffered  less 
from  l^e  frightful  void  which  he  had  brought  back  from 
Lourdes  ;  and  as  he  no  longer  questioned  him  self,  the  anguish 
of  uncertainty  no  longer  tortured  him,  It  was  with  the 
serenity  which  attends  the  simple  accomplishment  of  duty 
that  he  continued  to  say  his  mass.  He  even  finished  by 
thinking  that  the  mystery  which  he  thus  celebrated— indeed, 
that  ail  the  mysteries  and  ail  the  dogmas  were  but  symbols — 
rites  requisite  for  humanity  in  its  childhood,  which  would  be 
got  rid  of  later  on,  when  enlarged,  purified,  and  instructed 
humanity  should  be  able  to  support  the  brightness  of  naked 
truth. 

And  in  his  zealous  désire  to  be  usef  ul,  his  passion  to  pi9-^ 
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claim  his  belief  aloud,  Pierre  one  moming  foond  himself  at 
his  table  TOtinga  book.  Thîs  had  corne  about  quite  natu* 
rally  ;  the  bbok  Jroôëêited^from  bim  like  a  heart-cry,  witbout 
any  literary  idea  bavîng  crossed  his  mind.  One  night,  whllak 
he  lay  awake,  its  title  suddenlv  âashed  before  his  eyes  in  ihe 
darkness  :  *  New  Eome/  Tnat  expressed  everything,  for 
must  net  the  new  rédemption  of  tne  nations  originate  in 
ctemal  and  boly  Borne?  Tbe  only  existing  authority  waa 
found  there;  rejuvenescence  conld  only  spring  from  the 
sacred  soil  where  the  old  Catholic  oak  had  grown.  He  wrote 
his  book  in  a  couple  of  months,  havîng  nnconscioudy  prepared 
himself  for  the  work  by  his  stndies  in  contemporary  socialism 
during  a  year  past.  There  was  a  bubbling  âow  in  his  brain 
as  in  a  poet*s  ;  it  seemed  to  him  sometimes  as  if  he  dreamt 
those  pages,  as  if  an  internai  distant  voice  dictated  them  to 
him. 

When  he  read  passages  written  on  the  previons  day  to 
Viscomit  Philibert  de  la  Ghoue,  the  latter  often  expressed 
keen  approval  of  them  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  saying 
that  one  mnst  touch  the  people  in  order  to  lead  them,  and 
that  it  would  also  be  a  good  plan  to  compose  pions  and  yet 
amnsing  songs  for  singing  in  the  workshops.  As  for  Mon- 
seigneur Bergerot,  without  examinîng  the  book  from  the 
dogmatîc  standpoint,  he  was  deeply  touched  by  the  glowing 
breath  of  charity  which  every  page  exhaled,  and  was  evea 
guilty  of  the  imprudence  of  writlng  an  approving  letter  to  the 
author,  which  letter  he  authorised  him  to  insert  in  his  work  I 

by  way  of  préface.    And  yet  now  the  Congrégation  of  the  \ 

Index  Expurgatorius  was  about  to  place  this  book,  issued  in  il 
the  previous  June,  under  interdict  ;  and  it  was  to  défend  it    . 
that  the  young  priest  had  hastened  to  Bome,  inflamed  by    ' 
the  désire  to  make  his  ideas  prevail,  and  resolved  to  plead  his 
cause  in  person  before  the  Holy  Father,  having,  he  was  con- 
vînced  of  it,  simply  giyen  expression  to  the  pontiffs  views. 

Pierre  had  not  stirred  whilst  thus  living  his  three  last 
years  afresh  ;  he  still  stood  erect  before  the  parapet,  before 
Bome,  which  he  had  so  often  dreamt  of  and  had  so  keenly 
desired  to  see.  There  was  a  constant  succession  of  arrîving 
and  departing  vehicles  behind  him  ;  the  slim  Englishmen  and 
the  heavy  Germans  passed  away  af ter  bestowing  on  the  classio  t 

view  the  five  minutes  prescribed  by  their  guide-books  ;  whilsi 
the  driver  and  the  horse  of  Pierre's  cab  remained  waiting  corn-  ' 

placently,  each  with  his  head  drooping  under  the  bright  su% 
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which  was  heaiiiig  ihe  valise  on  ttie  seat  of  the  vehide.  An3 
Pierre,  in  his  black  cassock,  seemed  to  bave  groTm  slimmer 
and  elongated,  verj  slight  of  build  as  he  Btood  iliere  motion- 
less,  absorbed  in  the  sublime  spectacle.  He  had  lost  flesh 
after  bis  joumej  to  Lourdes,  bis  features  too  bad  become  less 
pronounced.  Since  bis  motber's  part  in  bis  nature  bad 
regained  ascendency,  tbe  broad,  straigbt  forebead,  tbe  intel- 
lectual  air  wbicb  be  owed  to  bis  fatber  seemed  to  bave  grown 
less  conspicuous,  wbile  bis  kind  and  somewbat  large  moutb, 
and  bis  délicate  cbin,  bespeaking  infinité  affection,  dominated, 
revealing  bis  soûl,  wbicb  also  glowed  in  tbe  kindly  sparkle  of 
his  eyes. 

Âh  I  how  tender  and  glowing  were  tbe  eyes  with  which  be 
gazed  upon  tbe  Bome  of  bis  book,  tbe  new  Bome  tbat  he  had 
dreamt  of  t  If,  first  of  ail,  tbe  ensemble  bad  claimed  his 
attention  in  tbe  soft  and  somewbat  veiled  Ugbt  of  tbat  loyely 
moming,  at  présent  be  could  distinguisb  détails,  and  let  bis 
glance  rest  upon  particular  édifices.  And  it  was  with  cbildish 
deligbt  tbat  he  identified  them,  baving  long  studied  them  in 
maps  and  collections  of  photograpbs.  Beneath  his  feet,  at 
tbe  bottom  of  tbe  Janiculum,  stretcbed  tbe  Trastevere  district 
with  its  chaos  of  old  ruddy  bouses,  whose  sunbumt  tiles  bid 
tbe  course  of  tbe  Tiber.  He  was  somewbat  surprised  by  tbe 
flattish  aspect  of  everything  as  seenfrom  the  terracedsummit. 
It  was  as  thougb  tins  bird's-eye  view  levelled  tbe  cifcy,  tbe 
fiEunous  hills  merely  showing  like  bosses,  swellings  scarcely 
perceptible  amidst  tbe  spreading  sea  of  bouse  fronts.  Yonder, 
on  tbe  rîgbt,  distinct  against  tbe  distant  blue  of  tbe  Alban 
mountains,  was  certainly  tbe  Aventine  with  its  three  cburcbes 
half-bidden  by  foliage  ;  tbere,  too,  was  tbe  discrowned  Pala- 
tine, edged  as  witb  black  fringe  by  a  line  of  cypresses.  In  tbe 
rear,  tbe  Oœlian  bill  faded  away,  showing  only  tbe  trees  of 
tbe  Villa  Mattei  paling  in  tbe  golden  sunsbine.  Tbe  slender 
spire  and  two  Uttle  dômes  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  alone  indi- 
cated  tbe  summit  of  tbe  Esquiline,  right  in  front  and  far 
away  at  tbe  otber  end  of  the  city  ;  whilst  on  tbe  beigbts  of 
tbe  neighbouring  Yiminal  Pierre  only  perceived  a  confused 
mass  of  wbitish  blocks,  steeped  in  ligbt  and  streaked  witb  fine 
brown  Unes — ^récent  érections,  no  doubt,  wbicb  at  tbat  distance 
suggested  an  abandoned  stone  quarry.  He  long  sought  the 
Capitol  without  being  able  to  discover  it  ;  he  had  to  take  hia 
bearings,  and  ended  by  convincing  himself  tbat  tbe  square 
lower,  modestly  lost  among  surrounding  bouse-roofs,  which 
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he  saw  in  front  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore  wa0  it0  campanile, 
Next,  on  the  left,  came  the  Qoirinal,  reoognisable  by  tba  long 
façade  of  the  royal  palace,  a  barraok  or  nospital-like  fiiçadei 
flat,  cradely  yellow  in  hue,  and  pierced  by  an  infinité  nomber 
of  regolarly  disposed  Windows.  Eoweyer,  as  Pierre  was 
completing  the  circuit,  a  sudden  yision  made  him  stop  short 
Without  tiie  dty,  above  the  trees  of  tha  Botanioal  âarden, 
the  dôme  of  St.  Peter's  appeared  to  him.  It  seemed  to  be 
poised  upon  the  greeneiy,  and  rose  np  into  the  pure  bine  sl^, 
sky-blue  itself  and  so  ethereal  that  it  mingled  with  the  azxure 
of  the  infinité.  The  stone  lantem  which  surmoonts  it,  white 
and  dazzling,  looked  as  though  it  were  snspended  on  hi^ 

Pierre  did  not  weary,  and  his  glances  incessantl^  travelled 
from  one  end  of  the  horizon  to  the  other.  They  Imgered  on 
the  noble  outlines,  the  prend  gracefdlness  of  the  town-sprinUed 
Sabine  and  Âlban  mountains,  whose  girdle  limited  the  ex- 

Eanse.  The  Boman  Campagna  spread  ont  in  feur  stretches, 
are  and  majestio,  like  a  désert  of  death,  with  the  glancous 
green  of  a  stagnant  sea  ;  and  he  ended  by  distingoishing  '  the 
stem  round  tower  *  of  the  tomb  of  Geacilia  Metella,  behind 
which  a  thin  pale  Une  indicated  the  ancient  Âppian  Way. 
Eemnants  of  aqueducts  strewed  the  short  herbage  amidst  the 
dost  of  the  fallen  worlds.  And,  bringing  his  gluice  nearer  in, 
the  dty  again  appeared  with  its  jmnble  of  édifices,  on  which 
his  eyes  ïighted  at  random.  Close  at  hand,  by  its  loggia 
tumed  towards  the  river,  he  recognised  the  huge  tawny  cube 
of  the  Palazzo  Famese.  The  low  cupola,  farther  away  and 
scarcely  visible,  was  probably  that  of  the  Panthéon.  Then  by 
sudden  leaps  came  the  freshly  whitened  walls  of  San  Paolo- 
fuori-le-Mura,^  similar  to  those  of  some  huge  bam,  and  the 
statues  crowning  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano,  dehcate,  scarcely 
as  big  as  insects.  Next  the  swarming  of  dômes,  that  of  the 
Gesù,  that  of  San  Carlo,  that  of  St*.  Andréa  délia  Yalle,  that  of 
San  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini  ;  then  anumber  of  other  sites  and 
édifices,  ail  quivering  with  memories,  the  castle  of  St'.  Angelo 
with  its  glittering  statue  of  the  Destroying  Angel,  the  Villa 
Medici  dominatii^  the  entire  city,  the  terrace  of  the  Pincio 
with  its  marbles  âiowing  whitely  among  its  scanty  verdure  ; 
and  the  thick  foliaged  trees  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  whose  green 
crests  bounded  the  horizon.  Vainly,  however,  did  Pierre  seek 
the  Colosseum. 

The  north  wind,  which  was  blowing  very  mildly,  had  now 
^  8t.  Paiil-beyond-the*walls. 
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begun  io  dlssipate  the  morning  haze.  Whole  districts 
Tigoronsly  disentangled  themselves,  and  showed  against  the 
vaporons  distance  like  promontories  in  a  sunlit  sea.  Hère 
and  there,  in  the  indistinct  Bwarmîng  of  houses,  a  strip  of 
white  wall  glittered,  a  row  of  window  panes  âared,  or  a  garden 
Bupplied  a  black  splotch,  of  wondrous  intensité  of  hue.  And 
ail  the  rest,  the  medley  of  streets  and  squares,  the  endless 
blœks  of  buildings,  scattered  about  on  eitner  hand,  mingled 
and  grew  indistinct  in  the  living  glory  of  the  sun,  whilst  long 
ooils  of  white  smoke,  which  had  ascended  from  the  roofs, 
slowly  traversed  the  pure  sky. 

Guided  by  a  secret  influence,  however,  Pierre  soon  ceased 
to  take  interest  in  ail  but  three  points  of  the  mighty  pano- 
rama. That  line  of  slender  cypresses  which  set  a  black 
fringe  on  the  hei^ht  of  the  Palatine  fonder  fiUed  him  with 
émotion  :  beyond  it  he  only  saw  a  void  :  the  palaces  of  the 
CsBsars  had  disappeared,  had  fallen,  had  been  razed  by  time  ; 
and  he  evoked  their  memory,  he  f  ancied  he  could  see  them 
rise  like  vague,  trembling  phantoms  of  gold  amidst  the  purple 
of  that  splendid  morning*  Then  his  glanées  reverted  to  St. 
Peter's,  and  there  the  dôme  yet  soared  aloft,  screening  the 
Vatican  which  he  knew  was  beside  the  colossus,  clinging  to 
its  flanks.  Ând  that  dôme,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  heavens, 
appeared  so  triumphant,  so  fuU  of  strength,  so  vast,  that  it 
seemed  to  him  like  a  giant  king,  dominating  the  whole  city 
and  seen  from  every  spot  throughout  etemity.  Then  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  height  in  front  of  him,  on  the  Quirinal,  and 
there  the  King's  palace  no  longer  appeared  aught  but  a  fiât 
low  barracks  bedaubed  with  yellow  paint. 

Ând  for  him  ail  the  secular  history  of  Borne,  with  its  con- 
stant convulsions  and  successive  résurrections,  found  embodi- 
ment  in  that  symbolical  triangle,  in  those  three  summits 
gazing  a.t  one  another  across  the  Tiber.  Ancient  Bome 
blossoming  forth  in  a  piling  up  of  palaces  and  temples,  the 
monâtrous  florescence  of  impérial  power  and  splendour  ;  Papal 
Bome,  victorious  in  the  middle  âges,  mistress  of  the  world, 
bringing  that  colossal  churoh,  symbolical  of  beauty  regained, 
to  weign  upon  ail  Christendom  ;  and  the  Bome  of  to-day, 
which  he  knew  nothing  of,  which  he  had  neglected,  and 
whose  royal  palace,  so  bare  and  so  cold,  brought  him  disparaging 
ideas — the  idea  of  some  out-of-place,  bureaucratie  effort,  some 
sacrilegious  attempt  at  modemity  in  an  exoeptional  city 
which  shonld  hâve  been  lel^  entirely  to  the  dreams  of  the 
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future.  However,  be  shook  off  the  almost  painfol  feelinga 
which  theimportanate  présent  brongbt  to  bîm,  and  would  not 
let  bis  eyes  rest  on  a  psde  new  district,  quite  a  little  town,  in 
course  of  érection,  no  doubt,  wbicb  be  could  distinctlj  see  near 
St.  Peter's  on  tbe  margin  of  tbe  river.  He  bad  dreamt  of  bis 
own  new  Borne,  and  still  dreamt  of  it,  even  in  front  of  tbe 
Palatine  wbose  édifices  bad  crumbled  in  tbe  dust  of  centuries^ 
of  tbe  dôme  of  St.  Peter's  wbose  buge  sbadow  lulled  tbe 
Vatican  to  sleep,  of  tbe  Palace  of  tbe  Quirinal  repaired  and 
repainted,  reigning  in  bomelj  fasbion  over  tbe  new  districts 
wbicb  swarmed  on  every  side,  wbile  witb  its  ruddy  roofe  tbe 
olden  citjy  rippedup  by  improvements,  coruscated  beneatb  tbe 
brigbt  momîng  sun. 

Again  did  the  title  of  bis  boot,  *  New  Rome,*  flare  before 
Pierre's  eyes,  and  anotber  rêverie  carried  bim  off  ;  be  lived  bis 
book  afresb  even  as  be  bad  just  lived  bis  life.  He  bad  \ 
written  it  amid  a  fiow  of  entbusiasm,  utilising  tbe  data  wbicb 
be  bad  accumulated  at  random  ;  and  its  division  into  tbree 
parts,  past,  présent,  and  future,  bad  at  once  forced  itself  upon 
bim. 

Tbe  Past  was  tbe  extraordinary  story  of  primitive  I 
Cbristianity,  of  tbe  slow  évolution  wbicb  bad  turned  tbis  * 
Gbristianity  into  present-day  Gatbolicîsm.  He  sbowed  tbat 
an  economical  question  is  invariably  bidden  beneatb  each 
religions  évolution,  and  tbat,  upon  tbe  wbole,  tbe  ever- 
lasting  evil,  tbe  everlasting  struggle,  bas  never  been  augbt 
but  one'between  tbe  ricb  and  tbe  poor.  Among  tbe  Jows, 
wben  tbeir  nomadio  life  was  over,  and  tbey  bad  conquered 
ibe  land  of  Canaan,  and  ownersbip  and  property  came  into 
being,  a  class  warfare  at  once  broke  out.  Tbere  were  ricb 
and  tbere  were  poor  ;  tbence  arose  tbe  social  question.  Tbe 
transition  bad  been  sudden,  and  tbe  new  state  of  tbings  so 
rapidly  went  from  bad  to  worse  tbat  tbe  poor  suffered  keenly, 
and  protested  witb  tbe  greater  violence  as  tbey  still  remem- 
bered  tbe  golden  âge  of  tbe  nomadio  life.  Until  the  time  of 
Jésus  tbe  prophets  are  but  rebels  who  surge  from  out  the 
misery  of  the  people,  proclaim  its  sufferings,  and  vent  their 
wrath  upon  tbe  ricb,  to  whom  tbey  prophesy  every  evil  in 
punishment  for  their  injustice  and  their  barshness.  Jésus 
Himself  àppears  as  the  claimant  of  tbe  rights  of  the  poor. 
Tbe  prophets,  wbether  sociahsts  or  anarchists,  bad  preached 
social  equality,  and  called  for  the  destruction  of  the  world  if  it 
were  nnjust.    Jésus  likewise  brings  to  the  wretcbed  batred  of 
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the  rioh.  AU  His  teaching  threatenB  weaith  and  property  ; 
Q.nd  if  by  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  which  He  promised  one 
were  to  understand  peace  and  fraternity  upon  this  earth,  there 
would  only  be  a  question  of  retuming  to  a  life  of  pastoral 
simplicitjy  to  the  dream  of  the  Christian  communit^,  suoh  as 
after  Him  it  would  seem  to  hâve  been  realisedbjEis  disciples. 
During  the  first  three  centuries  each  Church  was  an  experi- 
ment  in  communism,  a  real  association  whose  members 
possessed  ail  in  common — wives  excepted.  This  is  shown  to 
us  by  the  apologists  and  early  fathers  of  the  Church. 
Christianity  was  then  but  the  religion  of  the  humble  and  the 
poor,  a  form  of  democracy,  of  socialism  struggling  against 
Bôman  society.  Ànd  when  the  latter  toppled  over,  rotted  by 
money,  it  succumbed  far  more  beneath  Ûie  results  of  frantio 
specaîation,  swindling  banks,  and  financial  disasters,  than 
beneath  the  onslaught  of  barbarian  hordes  and  the  stealthy, 
termite-like  working  of  the  Christians. 

The  money  question  will  always  be  found  at  the  bottom  of 
everything.  And  a  new  proof  of  this  was  supplied  when 
Christianity,  at  last  triumphing  by  virtue  of  historioal,  social, 
and  human  causes,  was  proolaimed  a  State  religion.  To 
ensure  itself  complète  victory  it  was  forced  to  range  itself  on 
the  side  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful  ;  and  one  should  see  by 
means  of  what  artfulness  and  sophistry  the  fathers  of  the 
Church  succeeded  in  discovering  a  defence  of  property  and 
weaith  in  the  Gospel  of  Jésus.  Âll  this,  however,  was  a  vital 
political  necessity  for  Christianity  ;  it  was  only  at  this  price 
that  it  became  Catholicism,  the  universal  religion.  From  that 
time  f orth  the  powerful  machine,  the  weapon  of  conquest  and 
rule,  was  reared  alof t  :  up  above  were  the  powerful  and  the 
wealthy,  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  share  with  the  poor,  but 
who  did  not  do  so;  while  down  below  were  the  poor,  the 
toilers,  who  were  taught  résignation  and  obédience,  and 
promised  the  Idngdom  of  futurity,  the  divine  and  etemiJ 
reward — an  admirable  monument  which  has  lasted  for  âges, 
and  which  is  entirely  based  on  the  promise  of  life  beyond  Ufe, 
on  the  inextinguishable  thirst  for  immortality  and  justice  that 
consumes  mankind. 

jéTriene  had  completed  this  ôrst  part  of  his  book,  thishistory 
m  the  past,  by  a  broad  sketch  of  Catholicism  until  the  présent 
time.  First  appeared  Bt.  Peter,  ignorant  and  anxious,  coming 
to  Bome  b^  an  inspiration  of  genius,  there  to  f ulâl  the  ancient 
oracles  which  had  predicted  the  etemity  of  the  CapitoL   Théo 
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Bftme  the  ârst  popes,  mère  heads  of  bnrial  assodaiioiui,  ihe 
slow  nse  of  the  all-powerfal  papacy  eyer  strngglmg  to  oonqner 
the  world,  nnremittmsly  seeking  to  realise  its  âream  of 
universal  doinmation^^R.t  the  thne  of  the  great  popes  of  the 
middle  âges  it  thongnTfor  a  moment  fhat  it  had  attained  it0 
goaly  that  it  was  the  sovereign  master  of  the  nations.  Wonld 
not  absolnte  tmth  and  right  consist  in  the  pope  being  both 
pontiff  and  mler  of  the  world,  reigning  orer  both  the  sonls 
and  the  bodies  of  ail  men,  even  like  the  Deity  whose  yicar  he 
îs  f  This,  the  highest  and  mightiest  of  alî  ambitions,  one, 
too,  that  is  perfectlj  logical,  was  attained  by  Angnstas, 
emperor  and  pontiff,  master  of  ail  the  known  world  ;  and  it  is 
the  glorions  fîgnre  of  Angnstas,  ever  rising  anew  from  among 
the  mins  of  andent  Borne,  whieh  has  always  hannted  the 
popes  ;  it  is  his  blood  which  has  pnlsated  in  their  yeins. 

Bnt  power  had  become  divided  into  two  parts  amidst  the 
cmmblinç  of  the  Boman  empire  ;  it  was  necessaiy  to  content 
oneself  with  a  share,  and  leaye  temporal  govemment  to  the 
emperor,  retaîning  over  him,  however,  the  right  of  ooronation 
by  divine  grant.  The  people  belonged  to  Qod,  and  in  Qod's 
name  the  pope  gave  the  people  to  the  emperor,  and  conldtahe 
it  from  him  ;  an  nnlimited  power  whose  most  terrible  weapon 
was  excommunication,  a  saperior  sovereignty,  which  carried 
the  papacy  towards  real  and  final  possession  of  the  empire. 
LooMng  at  things  broadly,  the  everïasting  qnarrelbetweenthe 
pope  and  the  emperor  was  a  qnarrel  for  the  people,  the  inert 
mass  of  hnmble  and  soffering  ones,  the  great  silent  mnltitnde 
whose  irrémédiable  wretchedness  was  only  revealed  by 
occasional  covert  growls.  It  was  disposed  of,  for  its  good,  as 
one  might  dispose  of  a  child.  Yet  the  Chorch  reidly  oon- 
tributed  to  ciYilisation,  rendered  constant  services  to  homanitv, 
jUiSiised  abnndant  alms.  In  the  convents,  at  any  rate,  the  old 
dream  of  the  Christian  community  was  ever  coming  back  :  one- 
third  of  the  wealth  accumolated  for  the  purposes  of  worshîp, 
the  adomment  and  glorification  of  the  shrine,  one-third  for 
the  priests,  and  one-third  for  the  poor.  Was  not  this  a 
simplification  of  life,  a  means  of  rendering  existence  possible 
to  the  fûthful  who  had  no  earthl^  desires,  pending  the 
marvellons  contentment  of  heavenly  life  ?  Give  us,  then,  the 
whole  earth,  and  we  will  divide  terrestrial  wesklth  into  ttiree 
Buch  parts,  and  yon  shall  see  what  a  golden  âge  will  reign 
fumdst  the  résignation  and  the  obédience  of  ail  1 

However,  'Piexxer  went  on  to  show  how  the  papacy  was 
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assailed  by  the  greatesii  dangers  on  emerging  £eom  iis  all- 
powerfolness  of  the  mîddle  âges.  It  was  sumost  swept  away 
amidst  the  luxury  and  excesses  of  the  Benasoence,  the 
bubbUng  of  liying  sap  which  then  gushed  &om  etemal  nature, 
âo^mtrodden  and  regarded  as  dead  for  âges  past.  More 
tiireatening  still  were  the  stealthy  awakenings  of  the  people, 
of  the  great  silent  multitude  whose  tondue  seemed  to  be 
loosening.  The  Beformation  burst  forth  hke  the  protest  of 
reason  imd  justice,  like  a  recall  to  the  disregarded  truths  of 
the  Gospel  ;  and  to  escape  total  annihilation  Borne  needed  the 
stem  defence  of  the  Inquisition,  the  slow  stubbom  labour  of 
the  Council  of  Trent,  which  strengthened  the  dogmas  and 
ensured  the  temporal  power.  And  then  the  papacy  entered 
into  two  centuries  of  çeaoe  and  e£facement,  for  the  strong 
absolute  monarchies  which  had  divided  Europe  among  them- 
selves  could  do  without  it,  and  had  ceased  to  tremble  at  the 
harmless  thunderbolts  of  excommunication  or  to  look  on  the 
pope  as  aught  but  a  master  of  cérémonies,  oontroUing  certain 
rites.  The  possession  of  the  people  was  no  longer  subject  to 
the  same  ruîes.  Àllowing  that  the  kings  still  held  the  people 
Êrom  God,  it  was  the  pppe's  duty  to  register  the  donation  once 
for  ail,  without  ever  iutervening,  whatever  the  circumstances, 
in  the  government  of  states.  Never  was  Bome  farther  awaj 
from  the  réalisation  of  its  ancient  dream  of  universal  dominion* 
And  when  theFrench  Bevolution  burst  forth,  it  may  well  hâve 
been  imagined  that  the  proclamation  of  the  rights  of  man 
would  kili  that  papacv  to  which  the  exercise  of  divine  right 
over  the  nations  had  been  committed.  And  so  how  great  at 
first  was  the  anxiety,  the  anger,  the  desperate  résistance  with 
which  the  Vatican  opposed  the  idea  of  freedom,  the  new  credx> 
of  liberated  reason,  of  humanity  regaining  self-possession  and 
control.  It  was  the  apparent  défnjouefm&nt  of  the  long  struggle 
between  the  pope  and  the  emperor  for  possession  of  aie 
people  :  the  emperor  vanished,  and  the  people,  henceforward 
free  to  dispose  of  itself ,  claimed  to  escape  from  the  pope — an 
nnforeseen  solution,  in  which  it  seemed  as  though  ail  the 
ancient  scaffolding  of  the  Gatholio  world  must  fall  to  the  very 
ground. 

At  this  point  Pierre  concluded  the  first  pari  of  his  bookby 
eontrasting  primitive  Christianity  withpresent-day  Catholicism, 
which  is  the  triumpb  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful.  That  Boman 
Society  which  Jésus  had  come  to  destroy  in  the  name  of  the 
poor  and  the  humble,  had  not  Catholio  Bome  steadily  con- 
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fciimed  rebmldû^  it  ihroxigh  ail  the  centuries,  bj  ite  poUor  of 

cupidity  and  pnde  ?  And  "what  bitter  irony  it  was  to  imd, 
after  eighteen  hundred  years  of  the  Gospel,  tJiat  the  world 
was  açdn  collapsing  through  frantic  spéculation,  rotten  banks, 
financial  disasters,  and  the  frightfol  injustice  of  a  few  men 
gorged  with  wealth  whilst  thousands  of  tbeir  brotibers  were 
dying  of  hunger  I  The  whole  rédemption  of  the  wretched 
had  to  be  worked  afiresh.  However,  Pierre  gave  expression 
to  ail  thèse  terrible  things  in  words  so  softenâ  by  charity,  so 
steeped  in  hope,  that  they  lost  theîr  revolutionary  danger. 
Moreoyer,  he  nowhere  attacked  the  dogmas.  His  book,  in  its 
sentimental,  somewhat  poetic  f orm,  was  but  the  cry  of  an 
apogtle  glowing  with  love  for  his  fellow-men. 
^'xhen  came  the  second  part  of  the  work,  the  Pbesbnt,  a 
rstudy  of  Gatholic  society  as  it  now  erists.  Hère  Pierre  had 
painted  a  frightful  picture  of  the  misery  of  the  poor,  the 
misery  of  a  great  city,  which  he  knew  so  well  and  oled  for, 
through  having  laid  his  hands  upon  its  poisonous  wounds. 
Thepresent-day  injustice  could  no  longer  be  tolerated,  charity 
was  becoming  powerless,  and  so  frightf ul  was  the  sufifering 
that  ail  hope  was  dying  away  from  the  hearts  of  the  peorij 
Ând  wasit  not  the  monstrous  spectacle  presentedby  Ohristen- 
dom,  whose  abominations  corrupted  the  people,  and  maddened 
it  with  hatred  and  vengeance,  that  had  largely  destroyed  its 
faith  ?  However,  after  this  picture  of  rotting  and  crumbling 
society,  Pierre  returned  to  history,  to  the  period  of  the  Prenoh 
Révolution,  to  the  mighty  hope  with  which  the  idea  of  free- 
dom  had  filled  the  world.  The  middle  classes,  the  great 
libéral  party,  on  attaining  power  had  undertaken  to  bring 
happiness  to  one  and  ail.  But  after  a  century's  expérience  it 
resdly  seemed  that  liberty  had  &iled  to  bring  any  nappiness 
whatever  to  the  outcasts.  In  the  poHtical  sphère  illusions 
were  departing.  Ât  ail  events,  if  the  reigning  third  estate 
déclares  itself  satisfied,  the  fourth  estate,  that  of  the  toilers,^ 
stiU  suffers  and  continues  to  demand  its  share  of  fortune. 
The  working  dasses  hâve  been  proclaimed  free;  poUtical 
equality  has  been  granted  them,  but  the  gift  has  been  valueless, 
for  economically  they  are  still  bound  to  servitude,  and  only 
enjoy,  as  they  did  formerly,  the  liberty  of  dying  of  hunger, 
AU  the  sooiàlist  revendications  hâve  come  from  that  ;  between 

^  In  England  we  oall  the  press  the  fonrth  estate,  but  in  France  and 
élflewhere  tibe  tezm  la  applied  to  the  working  classes,  and  in  that 
lense  mnst  be  taken  hère.— 2Vana. 
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labour  and  capital  rests  the  terril jing  problem,  the  solution 
of  which  threatens  to  sweep  away  sooiety.  When  slavery 
disappeared  from  the  olden  world  to  be  succeeded  bj  salaried 
ezaplo^ent  the  révolution  waa  immense,  and  certainlj  the 
Christian  principle  was  one  of  the  great  factors  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  slavery.  Nowadays,  therefore,  when  the  question  is 
to  replace  salaried  employment  by  something  else,  possibly  by 
the  participation  of  the  workman  in  the  profits  of  his  work, 
why  should  nôt  Christianity  again  seek  a  new  principle  of 
action  ?  The  fatal  and  proximate  accession  of  the  democracy 
means  the  beginning  of  another  phase  in  human  history,  the 
création  of  the  society  of  to-morrow.  And  Bome  cannot  keep 
away  from  the  arena  ;  the  papacy  must  take  part  in  the 
quarrel  if  it  does  not  désire  to  disappear  from  the  world  like 
a  pièce  of  mechanism  ihat  has  become  altogether  useless. 

Hence  it  followed  that  Gatholic  socialism  was  legitimate. 
On  every  side  the  socialist  sects  were  battling  with  their 
varions  solutions  for  the  privilège  of  ensuring  the  happiness 
of  the  people,  and  the  Church  also  must  ofîer  her  solution  of 
the  problem.  Hère  it  was  that  New  Bome  appeared,  that 
the  évolution  spread  into  a  renewal  of  boundless  hope.  Most 
oertainly  there  was  nothing  contrarv  to  democracy  in  the 
principles  of  the  Boman  Catholic  Church.  Indeed  she  had 
only  to  retum  to  the  evangelical  traditions,  to  become  once 
more  the  Church  of  the  humble  and  the  poor,  to  re-estabhsh 
the  universal  Christian  community.  She  is  undoubtedly  of 
démocratie  essence,  and  if  she  sided  with  the  rich  and  the 
powerful  when  Christianity  became  Catholicism,  she  only 
did  so  perforée,  that  she  might  live  by  sacrificing  some  portion 
of  her  original  purity  ;  so  that  if  to-day  she  should  abandon 
the  condemned  goveming  classes  in  order  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  multitude  of  the  wretched,  she  would  simply 
be  drawing  nearer  to  Christ,  thereby  securing  a  new  lease  of 
youth  and  purifying  herself  of  ail  the  political  compromises 
which  she  lormerly  was  compelled  to  accept.  Without  re- 
nouncing  aught  of  her  absolutism  the  Church  has  at  ail  times 
known  how  to  bow  to  circumstances  ;  but  she  reserves  her 
perfect  sovereignty,  simply  tolerating  that  which  she  cannot 
prevent,  and  patiendy  waiting,  even  through  long  centuries,  for 
the  time  when  she  shall  again  become  the  mistress  of  the 
world. 

Might  not  that  time  oome  in  the  crisis  which  waa  now  at 
hand  ?    Once  more,  ail  the  powers  are  battling  for  possession 
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of  Uie  people.  Sinoe  the  people,  thuiks  to  liberty  and  éduca- 
tion, bas  becomejttrong,  since  it  bas  developed  conseioosness 
and  wiU,  and  olaimed  ita  share  of  fortune,  au  raiera  bave  been 
aeeldng  to  attacb  it  to  tbemaelvea,  to  reign  bj  it,  and  eyen 
witb  it,  abonld  tbat  be  neceaaary.  Socialiam,  tberein  bea  tbe 
future,  tbe  new  inatrument  of  govemment;  and  tbe  Idngs 
tottering  on  tbeir  tbronea,  tbe  middle-claaa  preaidenta  of 
anxiona  republica,  tbe  ambitioua  plottera  wbo  dr^am  of  power, 
ail  dabble  in  aocialiaml  Tbej  ail  agrée  tbat  iJie  capitaliat 
organiaation  of  tbe  State  ia  a  retum  to  pagan  timea,  to  tbe 
olden  alave-market  ;  and  tbey  aU  talk  of  breaking  for  ever  tbe 
iron  law  by  wbicb  tbe  labour  of  buman  beinga  baa  become  ao 
mucb  mercbandiae,  aubject  to  aupplj  and  demand,  witb  wagea 
calculated  on  an  eatimate  of  wbat  ia  atrictlj  neceasary  to  keep 
a  workman  from  dying  of  hunger.  Ànd,  down  in  tbe  apbere 
below,  tbe  eyil  increaaea,  tbe  workmen  agoniae  witb  bunger 
and  exaaperation,  wbile  above  iliem  diaouasion  atill  goea  on, 
ayatema  are  bandied  about,  and  well-meaning  peraona  exbauat 
tbemaelyea  in  attempting  to  apply  ridiculoualy  inadéquate 
remediea»  Tbere  ia  mucb  atir  witbout  any  progresa,  aU  tbe 
wild  bewilderment  wbicb  precedea  great  catastropbea.  Ând 
among  tbe  many,  Gatbolic  aocialiam,  quite  aa  ardent  aa 
Bevolutionary  aocialiam,  entera  tbe  liata  and  atrivea  to 
conauer. 


V.fter  tbeae  explanationa  Pierre  gave  an  account  of  tbe 
long  efforta  made  by  Gatbolic  aocialiam  tbrougbout  tbe  Gbria- 
tian  world.  Tbat  wbicb  particularly  atruck  one  in  tbia  con-  , 
nection  waa  tbat  tbe  wajrfiEkre  became  keener  and  more  yicto- 
rioua  wbenever  it  waa  waged  in  aome  land  of  propaganda,  aa 
^et  not  completely  conquered  by  Boman  Gatbolicism.  For 
matance,  in  tbe  countriea  wbere  JProteatantism  confronted  tbe 
latter,  tbe  prieata  fougbt  witb  wondroua  paaaion,  aa  for  dear 
life  itaelf,  contending  witb  tbe  acbiamatical  dergy  for  poaaea- 
aion  of  tbe  people  by  dint  of  daring,  by  unfol^g  tbe  moat 
audacioua  démocratie  tbeoriea.  In  Germany,  tbe  claaaic  land 
of  aocialiam,  Mgr.  Eetteler  waa  one  of  tbe  first  to  apeak 
of  adequately  taxing  tbe  ricb  ;  and  later  be  fomented  a  wide- 
apread  agitation  wbicb  tbe  clergy  now  directa  by  meana  of 
numeroua  aaaociationa  and  newapapera.  In  Switzerland  Mgr. 
Mermillod  pleaded  tbe  cauae  of  tbe  poor  ao  loudly  tbat  Uie 
biabopa  tbere  now  ahnoat  make  common  cauae  witb  tbe  démo- 
cratie aocialiata,  wbom  tbey  doubtleaa  bope  to  convert  wben 
tbe  day  for  sbaring  arrives.    In  Ëngland,  wbere  aocialiam 
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pénétrâtes  BO  very  slowly,  Gardinal  Maiming  achiev^  oop- 
8iderablesaccess,Btoodby  tbeworking  classeson  the  occasion  pf 
a  famouB  strike,  and  helped  on  a  popular  movement,  wliich  was 
fiignalised  by  numerous  conversions.  But  it  was  paxticiitarly 
in  the  United  States  ot  America  tbat  Catbolic  socialism  proved 
trinmphant,  in  a  sphère  of  democracy  wbere  the  bishops,  like 
Mgr.  Ireland,  were  f orced  to  set  themselves  at  the  head  of  the 
working-dass  agitation.  Ând  there  across  the  Atlantic  anew 
Ohorch  seems  to  be  germinating,  still  in  confusion  but  over- 
fiowing  with  sap,  and  upheld  by  intense  hope,  as  at  the 
aurora  of  the  rejuvenated  Ghristianity  of  to-morrow. 

Passing  thence  to  Âustria  and  Belgium,  both  Catholic 
countries,  one  f ound  Catholic  socialism  mingling  in  the  £rst 
instance  with  anti-semitism,  while  in  the  second  it  had  no 
précise  sensé.  And  ail  movement  ceased  and  disappeared 
when  one  came  to  Spain  and  Italy,  those  old  lands  of  faith. 
The  former  with  its  intractable  bishops  who  contented  them- 
selves with  hurling  excommunication  at  unbelievers  as  in  the 
days  of  the  Inquisition,  seemed  to  be  abandonedto  the  violent 
théories  of  revolutionaries,  whilst  Italy,  immobilised  in  the 
traditional  courses,  remained  without  possibility  of  initiative, 
reduced  to  silence  and  respect  by  the  présence  of  the  Holy 
8ee.  In  France,  however,  the  struggle  remained  keen,  but  it 
was  more  particularly  a  struggle  of  ideas.  On  the  whole,  the 
war  was  there  being  waged  against  the  révolution,  and  to  some 
it  seemed  as  though  it  would  suffîce  to  re-establish  the  old 
^organisation  of  monarchical  times  in  ord^  to  revert  to  the 
golden  a^e.  It  was  thus  that  the  question  of  working-dass 
corporations  had  become  the  one  problem,  the  panacea  for  ail 
the  ills  of  the  toilers.  But  people  were  far  from  agreeing  ; 
some,  those  Gatholics  who  rejected  State  interférence  and 
favoured  purely  moral  action,  desired  that  the  corporations 
should  be  free  ;  whilst  others,  the  young  and  impatient  ones, 
bent  on  action,  demanded  that  they  should  be  obligatory, 
eaoh  with  capital  of  its  own,  and  recognised  and  protected  by 
the  State. 

Viscount  Philibert  de  la  Ghoue  had  by  pen  and  speech 
carried  on  a  vigorous  campai^  in  faveur  of  the  obligatory 
corporations  ;  and  his  great  gnef  was  that  he  had  so  far  f ailed 
to  prevail  on  the  Pope  to  say  whether  in  l^s  opinion  thèse  cor- 
porations should  be  closed  or  open,  According  to  the  Yiscount,  . 
herein  lay  the  f ate  of  society,  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  social 
question  or  the  frîghtful  catastrophe  which  must  sweep  eveiy- 
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thing  away*  In  realitj,  thoogh  he  lefosod  to  own  ii,  the  Vis- 
coiint  had  ended  by  adopting  State  socialiBm*  And,  despite  the 
laok  ot  agreemeni,  the  agitation  remained  very  great  ;  attemj^te, 
Bcarcely  happy  in  their  résulte,  were  made;  oo-opeiauT6 
associations,  oompanies  for  erecting  workmen's  dwellings, 
popular  savings'  banks  were  started  ;  nmny  more  or  less  dis* 
guised  efibrts  to  revert  to  the  old  Christian  conunnnity  or^- 
nisation  were  tried  ;  while  day  by  day,  amidst  the  prevaihng 
eonfasioni  in  the  mental  perturbation  and  jpolitical  difficnlties 
through  which  the  connt^  passed,  the  xnihtant  Catholio  party 
felt  its  hopes  increasing,  even  to  the  blind  oonvictioii  of  aoon 
resoming  sway  OTer  the  whole  world. 

The  second  part  of  Pierre's  book  concluded  by  a  piotore  of 
the  moral  and  intellectaal  uneasiness  amidst  which  the  end 
of  the  oentturjr  is  stroggling.  While  the  toiling  multitude 
Buffers  from  its  hard  lot  and  demands  that  in  any  fresh 
division  of  wealth  it  shall  be  ensured  at  least  its  daily  bread, 
the  élite  is  no  bettor  satisfied,  but  oomplains  of  the  void 
induced  by  the  freeing  of  its  reason  and  the  enlargement  of  its 
intdligence.  It  is  the  famous  bankruptcy  of  rationalism,  of 
positivism,  of  science  itself  which  is  in  question.  Minds  f 
consumed  by  need  of  the  absolute  grow  weary  of  groping,  / 
weary  of  the  delays  of  science  which  recognisee  onhr  proven 
truths  ;  doubt  tortures  thém,  they  need  a  complète  and 
immédiate  synthesis  in  order  to  sleep  in  peace;  and  they  fall 
on  their  knees,  overcome  by  the  roadside,  distracted  by  the 
thought  that  science  will  never  tell  them  ail,  and  nreferrin^ 
ihe  Deîty,  the  mystery  revealed  and  affirmed  by  faith.  Even 
to-day,  it  must  be  admitted,  science  calms  neither  our  thirsi 
for  justice,  our  désire  for  safety,  nor  our  everlasting  idea  of 
haj^iness  after  Ufe  in  an  eternity  of  enjoyment.  To 
oae  and  ail  it  pnly  brings  the  austère  dutv  to  live,  to  be  a 
xoere  oontributor  in  the  universal  toil  ;  and  how  well  one  oan 
maderstand  that  heurts  should  revoit  and  tàgh  for  the 
Christian  heaven,  peppled  with  lovely  angels,  fuU  of  light  and 
musio  and  perfumes  1  Ah  1  to  embrace  one*s  dead,  to  tell 
oneçelf  that  one  will  meet  them  again,  that  one  will  live  with 
them  once  more  in  glorious  immortality  !  And  to  possess 
the  oertainty  of  soveragn  equity  to  enable  one  to  support  thoi 
abominations  of  terrestnal  lif  e  I  And  in  this  wise  to  trample 
on  the  frightful  thought  of  annihilation,  to  escape  the  horror 
of  tb^  disiE^ppearance  of  the  ego,  and  to  tranquillise  oneselt 
llth  that  imshakable  faith  wmoh  postpones  until  the^porta| 
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of  death  be  orossed  the  solution  of  ail  the  problems  of  destinj  I 
This  dream  will  be  dreamt  by  the  nations  for  âges  yet.  Ând 
this  it  is  which  explains  why,  in  thèse  last  days  of  the 
centory,  excessive  mental  labour  and  the  deep  unrest  of 
humanity,  pregnant  with  a  new  world,  hâve  awakened 
religions  feeling,  anxious,  tormented  by  thoughts  of  the  idéal 
and  the  infinité,  demanding  a  moral  law  and  an  assurance  of 
superior  justice.  Religions  may  disappear,  but  religions 
feelings  will  always  create  new  ones,  even  with  the  help  of 
science.  A  new  religion  !  a  new  religion  I  Was  it  not  the 
ancient  Gatholicism,  which  in  the  soil  of  the  présent  day, 
where  ail  seemed  conducive  to  a  miracle,  was  about  to  spring 
np  afresh,  throw  oui  green  branches  and  blossom  in  a  young 
yet  mighty  florescence  ? 

Ât  last,  in  the  third  part  of  his  book  and  in  the  dowing 
language  of  an  a{>ostle,  Fîerre  depicted  the  FuTX7BiK?0atho- 
licism  rejuvenated,  and  bringing  health  and  ^ace,  the 
forgotten  golden  âge  of  primitive  Ohristianitv,  back  to  expir- 
ing  societv.  He  oegan  with  an  emotional  and  sparkling 
portrait  of  Léo  XTTT,  the  idéal  Pope,  the  Man  of  Destiny 
entrusted  with  the  salvation  of  the  nations.  He  had 
conjured  up  a  presentment  of  him  and  beheld  him  thus  in 
his  f everish  longing  for  the  adv»nt  of  a  pastor  who  should 

Eut  an  end  to  human  misery^^t  was  perhaps  not  a  close 
kene^s,  but  it  was  a  porOfit  of  the  needed  saviour,  witli 
open  neart  and  mind,  and  inexhaustible  benevolence,  such  as 
he  had  dreamed.  Ât  the  same  time  he  had  certainly 
searched  documents,  studied  encyclical  letters,  based  his 
sketch  upon  facts:  first  Leo's  religions  éducation  at  Borne, 
then  his  brief  nunciature  at  Brussels,  and  afterwards  his  long 
episoopate  at  Perugia.  And  as  soon  as  Léo  became  pope  in 
the  difficult  situation  bequeathed  by  Pius  IX,  the  duality  of 
his  nature  appeared  :  on  one  hand  was  the  firm  guardian  of 
dogmas,  on  we  other  the  supple  politician  resolved  to  carry 
conciliation  to  its  utmost  Umits.  We  see  him  flatly  severing 
aU  connection  with  modem  philosophy,  stepping  backward 
beyond  the  Benascence  to  the  middle  âges  and  reviving 
Olmstian  philosophy,  as  expoundedby 'the  angelic  doctor,' 
St.  Thomas  Aquinas,  in  Catholic  schools.  Then  the  dogmas 
being  in  this  wise  sheltered,  he  adroitly  maintains  himself  in 
equilibrium  by  giving  securities  to  every  power,  etriving  to 
utilise  every  opportun!^.  He  dirolays  extraordinary  activity, 
leoonoiles  the  Holy  bee  with  Oermany,  draws  nearer  to 
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Bossia,  contents  Switserlandi  seeks  the  friendflhip  of  Gréai 
Britain,  and  writes  to  the  Emp^iror  of  China  begging  him  to 
protect  the  missionaries  and  Chiistians  in  Yns  dominions. 
jLater  on,  too,  he  intervenes  in  France  and  acknowledgea  the 
legitimacy  of  the  Bepubhc. 

From  the  verj  outset  an  idea  becomea  apparent  in  ail  his 
actions,  an  idea  which  will  place  him  among  the  great  papal 
politicians.  It  is  moreover  iJie  ancient  idea  of  the  papacj — 
the  conquest  of  evenr  soûl,  Borne  capital  and  mistresa  of  the 
world,  Thos  Léo  XTTI  has  bat  one  désire,  one  object,  that 
of  nnifying  the  Church,  of  drawinç  ail  tiie  dissident  oom- 
munities  to  it  in  order  that  it  maj  be  mvincible  in  the  coming 
social  struggle.  He  seeks  to  obtain  récognition  of  the  moral 
anthority  of  the  Vatican  in  Bossia  ;  he  dxeama  of  disarming 
the  Anglican  Church  and  of  drawing  it  into  a  sort  of  fratemid 
trace  ;  and  he  particalarly  seeks  to  corne  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Schismatical  Churches  of  the  East,  which  he  regards 
as  sisters,  simplj  living  apart,  whose  retom  his  patemal 
heart  entreats.  Would  not  Bome  indeed  dispose  of  Yictorious 
strength  if  she  exercised  uncontested  sway  over  ail  the 
Christians  of  the  earth  ? 

And  hère  the  social  ideas  of  Léo  XIIT  corne  in.  Whilst 
yet  Bishop  of  Perugia  he  wrote  a  pastoral  letter  in  which  a 
vagae  hamanitarian  socialism  appeared.  As  soon,  however, 
as  he  had  assumed  the  triple  crown  his  opinions  changed^  and 
he  anathematisedthe  revolutionaries  whose  audacitjwas  terri- 
fying  Italy.  But  almost  at  once  he  corrected  himself,  wamed 
bj  events  and  reahsing  the  great  danger  of  leaving  socialism 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemies  of  the  Church.  Then  ne  listened 
to  the  bishops  of  the  lands  of  propaganda,  ceased  to  intervene 
in  the  Irish  quarrel,  withdrew  the  excommunications  which 
he  had  launched  against  the  American  '  knights  of  labour,'  and 
would  not  aJlow  the  bold  works  of  Cathoho  socialist  writers  to 
be  placed  in  the  Index.  This  évolution  towards  democracy 
may  be  traced  through  his  most  f amous  encyclical  letters  : 
Immortale  Dei,  on  the  constitution  of  States  ;  Libertas,  on 
human  hberty  ;  SapientÙB,  on  the  duties  of  Christian  citizens  ; 
Berum  novarum,  on  the  condition  of  the  working  classes  ;  and 
it  is  particularly  this  last  which  would  seem  to  hâve  rejuve- 
nated  the  Church.  The  Pope  herein  chronicles  the  undeserved 
misery  of  the  toilers,  the  undue  length  of  the  hours  of  labour, 
the  insuffîcienoy  of  salaries.  AU  men  hâve  the  right  toliyei 
and  ail  contracts  extorted  by  threat  of  starvation  are  unjust. 
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Elsewhere  he  déclares  thai  the  workman  mnst  not  be  left 
defenoeless  in  présence  of  a  System  which  couverts  the  misery 
et  the  majority  into  the  wealth  of  a  few.  Gompelled  to  deal 
vagnelj  with  questions  of  organisation,  he  contents  himseU 
with  encouraging  the  corporative  movement,  placing  it  undez 
State  patronage  ;  and  after  thns  contributing  to  restore  the  seca« 
lar  power,  he  reinstates  the  Deity  on  the  throne  of  sovereignty, 
and  discems  the  path  to  salvation  more  particolarly  in  moral 
measores,  in  the  ancient  respect  due  to  family  ties  and  owner- 
ship.  Nevertheless,  was  not  the  helpful  hand  which  the  august 
Yicar  of  Ghrist  thus  publicly  tendered  to  the  poor  and  the 
humble,  the  certain  token  of  a  new  alliance,  the  announcement 
of  a  new  reign  of  Jésus  upon  earth  ?  Thencef  orward  the  people 
knew  that  it  was  not  abandoned.  Ând  from  that  moment  too 
how  glorious  became  Léo  XIII,  whose  sacerdotal  jubilee  and 
episcopal  jubilee  were  celebrated  bv  ail  Ghristendom  amidst 
the  coming  of  a  vast  multitude,  of  endless  offerings,  and  of 
flattering  letters  from  every  sovereign  I 

Pierre  next  dealt  with  the  question  of  the  :temppral  power, 
and  this  he  thought  he  might  treat  freely.  Naturally,  he  was 
not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  Pope  in  his  quarrel  with 
Italy  upheldthe  rightsof  the  Ohurchover  Bome  as  stubbomly 
as  his  predecessor  ;  but  he  imagined  that  this  was  merely  a 
necessary  conventional  attitude,  imposed  by  political  considér- 
ations, and  destined  to  be  abandoned  when  the  times  were 
ripe.  For  his  own  part  he  was  convinced  that  if  the  Pope 
had  never  appeared  greaterthan  he  did  now,  it  was  to  the  loss 
of  the  temporal  power  that  he  owed  it  :  for  thence  had  come 
thegreat  increase  of  his  authority,  the  pure  splendourof  moral 
omnipotence  which  he  diffused. 

What  a  long  history  of  blunders  and  confiicts  had  been 
that  of  the  possession  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Bome  during 
fifteen  centuries  I  Oonstantine  quits  Bome  in  the  fourth 
oentury,  only  a  few  forgotten  functionaries  remaining  on  the 
deserted  Palatine,  and  tiie  Pope  naturally  rises  to  power,  and 
the  life  of  the  city  passes  to  the  Lateran.  However,  it  is  only 
four  centuries  later  that  Charlemagne  recognises  accomplîshed 
facts  and  formally  bestows  the  States  of  the  Ohurch  upon  the 
papacy.  From  that  time  warf are  between  ^e  spiritual  power 
and  the  temporal  powers  has  never  ceased  ;  though  often  latent 
it  has  at  times  become  aoute,  breaking  forth  with  blood  and 
fire.  Ând  to-day»  va  the  midst  of  Europe  in  arms,  is  it  not 
tmreasonable  to  dream  of  the  papaoy  ruiing  a  strip  of  terri- 
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iory  where  it  wonid  be  exposed  to  eyery  voxaiioii,  and  whare 
ii  cpnld  only  TnaîniiaiTi  itself  by  the  halp  of  a  foieign  army  ? 
What  would  beoome  of  it  in  the  genenil  massacre  which  la 
apprehended  ?  Is  it  not  far  more  shÎBltered,  fax  more  dq^nified, 
far  more  lofty  when  disentangled  from  aJl  terrestrial  caree, 
reigning  over  the  world  of  aotils  ? 

In  tioQ  early  thaes  of  the  Chnroh  the  papaoy  from  being 
merely  local,  merely  Boman,  gradually  b^^ame  oathohcise^ 
nniversalised,  slowly  acquiring  dominion  over  ail  Ghristendom. 
In  the  same  way  the  Sacred  Gollege,  at  first  a  continuation  of 
the  Boman  Senate,  aeqnired  an  international  oharaeter,  and  in 
our  tîme  bas  ended  by  becoming  the  most  cosmopolitan  of 
assemblies,  in  -which  représentatives  of  ail  the  nations  bave 
Beats.  Ând  is  it  not  évident  that  the  Pope,  l^ns  leaning  on 
the  cardinals,  bas  become  the  one  great  international  power 
which  exercises  the  greater  authority  since  it  is  free  from  ail 
monarohical  interests,  and  can  speak  not  merely  in  the  name 
of  conntry  but  in  that  of  humanity  itself  ?  The  solution  so 
often  sought  amidst  such  long  wars  surely  lies  in  this  :  Either 
give  the  Pope  the  temporal  sovereignty  ci  the  world,  or  leave 
him  only  the  spiritual  soverei^ty.  Vicar  of  the  Deity,  abso- 
lute  and  înfaUible  sovereign  by  divine  délégation,  he  can  but 
remain  in  the  sanctuaiy  if,  ruler  already  of  the  human  soûl, 
he  is  not  recognised  by  every  nation  as  the  one  master  of  the 
body  also — the  king  of  kings. 

But  what  a  strange  aôair  was  this  new  incursion  of  the 
papacy  into  the  field  sown  by  the  French  Révolution,  an  in- 
cursion conducting  it  perhaps  towards  the  domination,  which 
it  has  striven  for  with  a  will  that  bas  upheld  it  for  centuries  I 
For  now  it  stands  alone  before  the  people*  The  kings  ara 
down.  Ànd  as  the  people  is  henceforth  free  to  give  itself  to 
whomsoever  it  pleases,  why  should  it  not  give  itself  to  the 
Ohurch?  The  dépréciation  which  the  idea  of  liberty  has 
oertainly  undergone  renders  every  hope  permissible.  The 
libéral  party  appears  to  be  vanquished  in  the  sphère  of  écono- 
mies. The  toilers,  dissatisfied  with  1789,  complain  of  the 
aggravation  of  their  misery,  bestir  themselves,  seek  happiness 
despairingly.  On  the  other  hand  the  new  régimes  bave  in- 
creased  the  international  power  of  the  Ohurch;  Oatholio 
members  are  numerous  in  the  parliaments  of  tiie  republies  and 
the  constitutional  monarchies.  AU  cîrcumstances  seem  there- 
fore  to  f avour  this  extraordinary  retum  of  fortune,  Catholi- 
eisoiiBy6rting.to.tl)evigour  of  youth  in  its  old  âge,    EveQ 
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Boience,  remember,  is  acoused  of  bankrnptoy,  a  charge  which 
Baves  the  Syllaibus  from  ridicule,  tronbles  we  minds  of  men, 
and  throws  the  limitless  sphère  of  mystery  and  impossibility 
open  once  more.  Ànd  then  a  prophecy  is  recalled,  a  prédic- 
tion that  the  papacy  shall  be  mistress  of  the  world  on  tiie  day 
when  she  marches  at  the  head  of  the  democracy  after  reuniting 
the  Schismatical  Ohnrches  of  the  East  to  the  Oatholic,  Âpos- 
tolic,  and  Boman  Ghurch.  Ând,  in  Pierre's  opinion,  assuredly 
the  times  had  corne  since  Pope  Léo  XIII,  dismissing  the  great 
and  the  wealthy  of  the  world,  left  the  kmgs  driven  from  their 
thronesin  exile  toplaçe  himself  hke  Jésus  on  the  side  of  thefood- 
less  toilers  and  the  beggars  of  the  high  roads.  Yet  a  £bw  more 
years,  perhaps,  of  frightful  misery,  alarming  confusion,  fearful 
social  danger,  and  the  people,  the  great  silent  multitude  which 
others  hâve  so  far  disposed  o^  will  retum  to  the  cradle,  to  the 
unified  Ghurch  of  Bome,  in  order  to  escape  the  destruction 
which  threatens  human  society. 

Pierre  conduded  his  book  with  a  passionate  évocation  of 
New  .Bome,  the  spiritual  Bome  which  would  soon  reign  over 
the  nations,  reconciled  and  fraternising  as  in  another  golden 
âge.  Herein  he  even  saw  ti^e  end  of  superstitions.  Without 
xnaking  a  direct  attack  on  dogma,  he  allowed  himself  to  dream 
of  an  largement  of  reUgious  feeling,  freed  from  rites,  and 
absorbed  in  the  one  satisfaction  of  human  charity.  And  still 
smarting  from  his  journey  to  Lourdes,  he  felt  the  need  of 
contenting  his  heart.  Was  not  that  gross  superstition  of 
Lourdes  the  hateful  symptom  of  the  excessive  suffering  of  the 
times  ?  On  the  day  when  the  Gospel  should  be  universally 
diffused  and  practised,  suffering  ones  would  cease  seeking  an 
illusory  relief  so  îàx  Bkvrebj,  assured  as  they  would  be  of  finding 
assistance,  consolation,  and  cure  in  their  homes  amidst  their 
brothers.  Ât  Lourdes  there  was  an  iniquitous  displacement 
of  wealth,  a  spectacle  so  frightful  as  to  make  one  doubt  of 
Ood,  a  perpétuai  conâiot  which  would  disappear  in  the  truly 
Christian  society  of  to-morrow.  Âh  I  that  society,  that  Chris- 
tian community,  ail  Pierre's  work  ended  in  an  ardent  longing 
for  its  speedy  advent  :  Christianity  becoming  once  more  the 
religion  of  truth  and  justice  which  it  had  been  before  it  al- 
lowed itself  to  be  conquered  by  the  rich  and  the  powerful  ! 
The  littie  ones  and  thepoor  ones  reigning,  sharing  the  wealth 
of  earth,  and  owing  obédience  to  nought  but  the  levelling  law 
of  work  !  The  Pope  alone  erect  at  the  head  of  the  fédération 
of  nations,  prince  of  peace,  with  the  simple  mission  of  sap- 
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pijing  the  moral  ziile«  the  link  of  charity  and  love  which  waa 
to  imite  ail  men  !  And  would  net  this  De  the  speedy  réalisa- 
tion of  the  promises  of  Christ  ?  The  times  were  near  accom- 
plishment,  secnlar  and  religions  society  would  mingle  so  olosely 
that  they  would  form  but  one  ;  and  it  would  be  the  âge  of 
triumph  and  happiness  predicted  by  ail  the  prophets,  no  more 
struggles  possible,  no  more  antagonism  between  the  mind  and 
the  body,  but  a  marvellous  equilibrium  which  would  kill  evil 
and  set  the  kingdom  of  heaven  upon  earth.  New  Borne,  the 
œntre  of  the  world,  bestowing  on  the  world  the  new  religion  I 

Pierre  felt  that  tears  werecoming  to  his  eyes,  and  witibi  an 
nnconsciousmovement,  nevernoticinghowmuchhe  astonished 
the  slim  Englishmen  and  thick-set  Germans  passing  along 
the  terrace,  he  opened  his  arms  and  extended  them  towards 
the  real  Bome,  steeped  in  such  lovely  sunshine  and  stretched 
out  at  his  feet.  Would  she  prove  responsive  to  his  dream  ? 
Would  he,  as  he  had  written,  find  within  her  the  remedy  for 
our  impatience  and  our  alarms  ?  Gould  Catholicism  be  re- 
newed,  could  it  retum  to  the  spirit  of  primitive  Christianity, 
become  the  religion  of  the  democracy,  the  feiith  which  the 
modem  world,  overtumed  and  in  danger  of  perishing,  awaits 
in  order  to  be  pacified  and  to  live  ? 

Pierre  was  full  of  gênerons  passion,  fuU  of  feûth.  He  agam 
beheld  good  Âbbé  Bose  weeping  with  émotion  as  he  read  hia 
book.  He  heard  Yiscount  Philibert  de  la  Choue  telling  him 
that  such  a  book  was  worth  an  army.  Ând  he  particularly 
felt  strong  in  the  approval  of  Cardinal  Bergerot,  that  apostle 
of  inexhaustible  charity.  Why  should  the  Congrégation  of 
the  Index  threaten  his  work  with  interdiction  ?  8ince  he  had 
been  offîciously  advised  to  go  to  Borne  if  he  desired  to  défend 
himself,  he  had  been  tuming  this  question  over  in  his  mind 
without  being  able  to  discover  which  of  his  pages  were 
attacked.  To  him  indeed  they  ail  seemed  to  glow  with  the 
pm-est  Christianity.  However,  he  had  arrived  quivering  with 
enthusiasm  and  courage  :  he  was  ail  eàgemess  to  kneel  before 
the  Pope,  and  place  himself  under  his  august  protection, 
assuring  him  that  he  had  not  written  a  line  without  taking 
inspiration  from  his  ideas,  without  desiring  the  triumph  of 
his  policy.    Was  it  possible  that  condemnation  should  be 

Eassed  on  a  book  in  which  he  imagined  in  ail  sincerity  that 
e  had  exalted  Léo  XUI  by  striving  to  help  him  in  his  work 
of  Christian  reunion  and  universal  peace  ? 

For  a  moment  longer  Pierre  remained  standing  before  the 
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parapet.  He  had  been  there  for  nearly  an  hour,  onable  to 
drink  in  enongh  of  the  grandeur  of  Home,  which,  given  ail 
the  tmknown  things  she  hid  from  bim,  be  would  bave  liked 
to  possess  at  once.  Obt  to  seize  bold  of  ber,  know  ber, 
ascertain  at  once  tbe  true  word  wbicb  be  bad  corne  to  seek 
from  ber  I  Tbis  again,  like  Lourdes,  was  an  experiment,  but 
a  graver  one,  a  décisive  one,  wbence  be  would  émerge  eitber 
strengtbened  or  overcome  for  evermore.  He  no  longer  sougbt 
the  simple,  perfect  faitb  of  tbe  little  cbild,  but  tbe  superior 
f  aith  of  tbe  intellectual  man,  raising  bimself  above  rites  and 
symbols,  working  for  tbe  greatest  bappiness  of  bumanity  as 
based  on  its  need  of  certainty.  His  temples  tbrobbed  respon- 
fiive  to  his  heart.    Wbat  would  be  tbe  answer  of  Rome  ? 

Tbe  sunlight  had  inoreased  and  tbe  bigber  districts  now 
stood  out  more  vigorously  against  the  £erj  background. 
Far  away  the  bills  became  gilded  and  empurpled,  wbilst  tbe 
nearer  bouse-fronts  grew  very  distinct  and  bright  with  tbeir 
thousands  of  Windows  sbarply  outlined.  However,  some 
moming  baze  still  bovered  around  ;  ligbt  veils  seemed  to  rise 
from  the  lower  streets,  blurring  tbe  summits  for  a  moment, 
and  then  evaporating  in  the  ardent  beavcns  wbere  ail  was 
blue.  For  a  moment  Pierre  fancied  that  tbe  Palatine  bad 
vanisbed,  for  he  could  scarcely  see  tbe  dark  f  ringe  of  cypresses  ; 
it  was  as  tbough  tbe  dust  of  its  ruins  concealed  tbe  bill.  But 
the  Quirinal  was  even  more  obscured;  tbe  royal  palace 
seemed  to  bave  fadcd  away  in  a  fog,  so  paltry  did  it  look 
with  its  low  âat  front,  so  vague  in  tbe  distance  that  be  no 
longer  distinguished  it  ;  whereas  above  tbe  trces  on  bis  left 
tbe  dôme  of  St.  Peter's  had  grown  yet  larger  in  tbe  limpid 
gold  of  tbe  sunshine,  and  appeared  to  occupy  the  wbole  sky 
and  dominate  tbe  wbole  city  1 

Âh  t  the  Bome  of  that  first  meeting,  tbe  Bome  of  early 
moming,  wbose  new  districts  he  bad  not  even  noticed  in  tbe 
buming  fever  of  his  arrivai — with  wbat  boundless  hopes  did 
she  not  inspirit  him,  tbis  Bome  wbicb  he  believed  he  should 
find  alive,  such  indeed  as  he  had  dreamed  !  Ând  wbilst  be 
stood  there  in  his  thin  black  cassock,  thus  gazing  on  ber  that 
lovely  day,  wbat  a  shout  of  coming  rédemption  seemed  to 
arise  from  ber  bouse-roofs,  wbat  a  promise  of  universal  peace 
seemed  to  issue  from  that  sacred  soil,  twice  already  Queen  of 
the  world  !  It  was  tbe  tbird  Bome,  it  was  New  Bome  wbosa 
maternai  love  was  travelling  across  tbe  frontiers  to  ail  the 
nations  to  console  them  and  reunite  them  in  a  common 
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embrace.  In  ihe  passionate  candour  of  Us  dream  he  bebeld 
her,  he  heard  her,  rejuvenated,  full  of  the  gentleness  of  child- 
hood,  Boaring,  as  it  were,  amidst  the  moming  freshness  inio 
the  vast  pure  heavens. 

But  ai  last  Pierre  tore  himself  away  firom  the  snblime 
spectacle.  The  driver  and  the  horse,  theîr  heads  drooping 
nnder  the  broad  sunlight,  had  not  stirred.  On  the  seat  the 
valise  was  almost  buming,  hot  with  the  ra js  of  tiie  sun  which 
was  abeady  heavy.  And  once  more  Pierre  got  into  the  vehicle 
and  gave  this  address  : 

'  Via  Giuliai  Palazzo  Boccanera.' 


n 

Thb  Via  Giolia,  which  runs  in  a  straight  Une  over  a  distance 
of  five  hundred  yards  from  the  Famese  palace  to  the  church 
of  St.  John  ûf  the  Florentines,  was  at  that  hour  steeped  in 
bright  sunlight,  the  glow  streaming  from  end  to  end  and 
whitening  the  small  square  paving  stones.  The  street  had 
no  footways,  and  the  cab  roUed  along  it  almost  to  the  farther 
extremity,  passing  the  old  grey  sleepy  and  deserted  résidences 
whose  large  Windows  were  barred  with  iron,  while  their  deep 
porches  revealed  sombre  courts  resembling  wells.  Laid  oui 
by  Pope  Julius  II,  who  had  dreamt  of  lining  it  with  magnifia 
cent  palaces,  the  street,  then  the  most  regular  and  handsome 
in  Borne,  had  served  as  Oorso  ^  in  the  sixteenth  oentury. 
One  could  tell  that  one  was  in  a  former  luxurious  district, 
which  had  lapsed  into  silence,  solitude,  and  abandonment, 
instinct  with  a  kind  of  religions  gentleness  and  discrétion. 
The  old  house-fronts  followed  one  af ter  another,  their  shutters 
closed  and  their  gratings  occasionaUy  decked  with  dimbing 
plants.  At  some  doors  cats  were  seated,  and  dim  shops, 
appropriated  to  humble  trades,  were  installed  in  certain 
dependencies.  But  little  traffîo  was  apparent.  Pierre  only 
noticed  some  bareheaded  women  dragging  children  behind 
them,  a  hay  cart  drawn  by  a  mule,  a  superb  monk  draped  in 
drugget,  and  a  bicyclist  speeding  along  noiselessly,  his  machine 
sparMing  in  the  sun. 

At  last  the  driver  tumed  and  pointed  to  a  large  square 
building  at  the  corner  of  a  lane  running  towards  the  Tiber. 

^  The  Oorso  was  so  called  on  acoonnt  of  the  horse-raoes  held  in  it 
at  carnival  tîine.^2Vana. 
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'  Palazzo  Boccanera.' 

Pierre  raised  hîs  head  and  was  pained  by  the  severeaspeot 
of  the  stracturei  so  bare  and  massive  and  blaokened  by  âge. 
like  its  neîghbours  the  Famese  and  the  Sacchetti  palaces,  it 
had  been  bmlt  by  Antonio  da  Sangallo  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sizteenth  oentniyi  and,  as  with  the  former  of  those 
résidences,  the  tradition  ran  that  in  raising  the  pile  the 
architeot  had  made  use  of  stones  pilfered  from  the  Golosseum 
and  the  Théâtre  of  Marcellus.  The  vast,  square-looking 
façade  had  three  npper  stories,  each  with  seven  Windows,  and 
the  first  one  very  lofty  and  noble.  Down  below,  the  only 
sign  of  décoration  was  that  the  high  ground-floor  Windows, 
barred  with  huge  projecting  gratings  as  though  from  fear  of 
siège,  rested  npon  large  consoles,  and  were  crowned  by 
attics  which  smaller  consoles  supported.  Âbove  the  monu- 
mental entrance,  with  folding  doors  of  bronze,  there  was 
a  balcony  in  &ont  of  the  central  first-âoor  window.  And 
at  the  summit  of  the  façade  against  the  slrjr  appeared  a 
sumptuous  entablature,  whose  frieze  displayed  admirable  grâce 
and  piirity  of  omamentation.  This  frieze,  the  consoles,  the 
attics,  and  the  door-case  were  of  whitë  marble,  but  marble 
whose  surface  had  so  crumbled  and  so  darkened  that  it  now 
had  the  rough  yellowish  grain  of  stone.  Bight  and  left  of 
the  entrance  were  two  antique  seats  upheld  by  griffons  also  of 
marble;  and  incrusted  in  the  wall  at  one  corner,  a  lovely 
Benascence  f ountain,  its  source  dried  up,  stîll  lingered  ;  and 
on  it  a  cupid  riding  a  dolphin  could  with  difficulty  be 
distînguished,  to  such  a  degree  had  the  wear  and  tear  of  time 
eaten  into  the  sculpture. 

Pierre's  eyes,  however,  had  been  more  particularly 
attracted  by  an  escutcheon  carved  above  one  of  the  ground- 
floor  Windows,  the  escutcheon  of  the  Boccaneras,  a  winged 
dragon  venting  flames,  and  underneath  it  he  could  plamly 
read  the  motto  which  had  remained  intact  :  '  Bocca  nera^ 
Aima  rossa*  ('Black  mouth,  Bed  Soûl').  Âbove  another 
window,  as  a  pendant  to  the  escutcheon,  there  was  one  of 
those  little  shrines  which  are  still  common  in  Bome,  a  satin 
robed  statuette  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  before  which  a  lantern 
bumt  in  the  full  daylight. 

The  cabman  was  about  to  drive  through  the  dim  and 
gaping  porch,  according  to  custom,  when  the  young  priest, 
overcome  by  timidity,  stopped  him*  '  No,  no,'  he  said  ;  *  don't 
go  in,  ifs  useless.' 
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Then  he  alighted  from  the  vehicle,  paid  the  man,  and, 
valise  in  hand,  fonnd  himself  first  nnder  ine  vanlted  loof ,  and 
then  in  the  central  court,  without  having  met  a  living  booL 

It  was  a  sqnare  and  fairly  spacioua  court,  snrronnded  by 
a  porticos  like  a  doister.  Some  remnants  of  Btatnarj, 
marbles  discovered  in  excavating,  an  armless  ÂpoUo,  and  the 
tronk  of  a  Venus,  were  ranged  against  the  wtula  nnder  the 
dismal  arcades  ;  and  some  fine  grass  had  sprouted  between 
the  pebbles  which  paved  the  soil  as  with  a  olack  and  white 
mosaic.  It  seemed  as  if  the  sunrays  could  never  reach  that 
paving,  mouldy  with  damp.  A  dinmess  and  a  silence  instinct 
with  departedmndeur  and  infinité  moumfulnessreîçnedthere. 

Surprised  by  the  emptiness  of  tiiis  silent  mansion,  Pierre 
continued  seeking  somebody,  a  porter,  a  servant  ;  and,  fimcying 
that  he  saw  a  èhadow  Ait  by,  he  decided  to  pass  through 
another  arch  which  led  to  a  httle  garden  fringing  the  Tiber. 
On  this  side  the  façade  of  the  building  was  quite  plain,  dis- 
playing  nothing  beyond  its  three  rows  of  symmetrically  disposed 
Windows.  However,  the  abandonment  reigning  in  tiie  garden 
brought  Pierre  yet  a-keener  pang.  In  the  centre  some  large 
box-plants  were  g^owing  in  the  basin  of  a  fountain  which  had 
been  filled  up  ;  while  among  the  mass  of  weeds,  some  orange  . 

trees  with  golden,  ripening  fruit  alone  indicated  the  tracery  of  \ 

the  paths  which  they  had  once  bordered.    Between  two  huge  ^ 

laurel  bushes,  against  the  right-hand  wall,  there  was  a 
sarcophagus  of  the  second  century — with  fauns  offering  violence 
to  nymphs,  one  of  those  wild  haccanali^  those  scènes  of  eager 
passion  which  Borne  in  its  decUne  was  wont  to  depict  on  me 
tombs  of  its  dead  ;  and  this  marble  sarcophagus,  crumbling 
with  âge  and  green  with  moisture,  served  as  a  tank  into  which 
a  streamlet  of  water  fell  from  a  large  tragic  mask  incrusted 
in  the  walL  Facing  the  Tiber  there  had  formerly  been  a  sort 
of  colonnaded  loggia,  a  terrace  whence  a  double  flight  of  stepa 
descended  to  the  river.  For  the  construction  of  the  new  quays, 
however,  the  river  bank  was  being  raised,  and  the  temice  was 
aiready  lower  than  the  new  ground  level,  and  stood  there 
crumbling  and  useless  amidst  piles  of  rubbish  and  blocks  of 
stone,  ail  the  wretched  chalky  confusion  of  the  improvementa 
which  were  ripping  up  and  overtuming  the  district.  | 

Pierre,  however,  was  suddenly  convinced  that  he  could  see  \ 

somebody  crossing  the  court.  So  he  retumed  thither  and 
found  a  woman  somewhat  short  of  stature,  who  must  hâve 
been  nearly  fifty,  though  as  yet  she  had  not  a  white  haïr,  but 
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looked  very  bright  and  active.  At  sight  of  the  priest,  how- 
ever,  an  expression  of  distrust  passed  over  her  round  face  and 
clear  eyes. 

Employing  the  few  words  of  broken  Italian  which  he  knew, 
Pierre  at  once  sought  to  explain  matters  :  *  I  am  Abbé  Pierre 
Froment,  madam *  he  began. 

However,  she  did  not  let  him  continue,  but  exclaimed  in 
âuent  French,  mth  the  somewhat  thick  and  lingering  accent 
of  the  province  of  the  He-de-France  :  *  Ah  I  yes,  Monsieur 
r Abbé,  I  know,  I  know — I  was  expècting  you,  I  received  orders 
about  you.'  And  then,  as  he  gazed  at  her  in  amazement,  she 
added  :  '  Oh  I  l'm  a  Frenchwoman  I  l've  been  hère  for  five 
and  twenty  years,  but  I  haven't  yet  been  able  to  get  used  to 
their  horrible  lingo  t  ' 

Pierre  thereupon  remembered  that  Viscount  Philibert  de 
la  Choue  had  spoken  to  him  of  this  servant,  one  Yictorine 
Bosquet,  a  native  of  Anneau  in  La  Beauce,  who,  when  two  and 
twenty,  had  gone  to  Borne  with  a  consumptive  mistress.  The 
latter's  sudden  death  had  left  her  in  as  much  terror  and 
bewilderment  as  if  she  had  been  alone  in  some  land  of  savages  ; 
and  so  she  had  gratefuUy  devoted  herself  to  the  Gountess 
Emesta  Brandini,  a  Boccanera  by  birth,  who  had,  so  to  say, 
picked  her  up  in  the  streets.  The  Gountess  had  at  first  em- 
ployed  her  as  nurse  to  her  daughter  Benedetta,  hoping  in  this 
way  to  teach  the  child  some  French  ;  and  Victorîne — ^remaining 
for  five  and  twenty  years  with  the  same  family — ^had  by 
degrees  raised  herself  to  the  position  of  housekeeper,  whilst 
still  remaining  virtually  ilUterate,  so  destitute  indeed  of  any 
linguistic  gift  that  she  could  only  jabber  a  little  broken  Italian, 
just  suffîcient  for  her  needs  in  her  intercourse  with  the  other 
servants. 

*  And  is  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  quite  well  ?  '  she  resumed 
with  frank  familiarity.  *  He  is  so  very  pleasant,  and  we  are 
always  so  pleased  to  see  him.  He  stays  hère,  you  know,  each 
time  he  cornes  to  Bome.  I  know  that  the  Princess  and  the 
Gontessina  received  a  letter  from  him  yesterday  announcing 
you.' 

It  was  indeed  Viscount  Philibert  de  la  Ghoue  who  had 
made  ail  the  arrangements  for  Pierre's  sojoum  in  Bome.  Of 
the  ancient  and  once  vigorous  race  of  the  Boccaneras,  there 
now  only  remained  Cardinal  Pio  Boccanera,  the  Princess  his 
sister,  an  old  maid  who  from  respect  was  called  '  Donna  ' 
Berafina,  their  nièce  Benedetta— whose  mother  Emesta  had 
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followed  her  hiisband,  Connt  Brandini,  to  ttie  tomb — and  finally 
their  nephow.  Prince  Darîo  Boccanera,  whose  failicr»  Frinca 
Onofrîo,  was  likewîse  dead,  and  whose  motilier,  a  Montefiori, 
had  ^arried  again.  It  80  chanced  that  the  Yiscooni  de  la 
Ohone  was  connected  with  the  family,  his  yonnger  brother 
haying  marrîed  a  Brandinî,  sister  to  Benedetta's  father  ;  and 
thus,  with  the  conrtesy  rank  of  unole,  he  had,  in  Gount 
Brandini's  time,  freqnently  scjoumed  at  the  mansion  in  the 
Via  Giulla.  He  had  also  become  attached  to  Benedetta, 
especiallj  since  the  advent  of  a  private  familj  drama,  conse« 
quant  npon  an  nnhappy  marriage  which  the  yonng  woman 
had  contracted,  and  which  she  had  petitioned  the  Holj  Father 
to  annnl.  Since  Benedetta  had  lefî  her  hnsband  to  uye  with 
her  annt  Seraûna  and  her  uncle  the  Gardinal,  M.  de  hi  Ghoue 
had  often  written  to  her  and  sent  her  parcela  of  French  books. 
Àmong  others  he  had  forwarded  her  a  copy  of  Pierre's  book, 
and  the  whole  afifair  had  originated  in  that  wise.  Several 
letters  on  the  Etubject  had  been  exchanged  when  at  last 
Benedetta  sent  word  that  the  work  had  been  denounced  to 
the  Congrégation  of  the  Index,  and  that  it  was  adyisable  the 
author  should  at  once  repair  to  Borne,  where  she  gracioosly 
oâered  him  the  hospitality  of  the  Boccanera  mansion. 

The  Viscount  was  quite  as  mach  astonished  as  the  yoong 
priest  at  thèse  tidings,  and  failod  to  nnderstand  why  Uie  book 
should  be  threatened  at  ail  ;  however,  he  prevaîled  on  Pierre 
to  make  the  journey  as  a  matter  of  good  policy,  becoming 
himself  impassioned  for  the  achievement  of  a  yictoiy  which  he 
counted  in  anticipation  as  his  own.  And  so  it  was  easy  to 
nnderstand  the  bewildered  condition  of  Pierre,  on  tumbling 
into  this  unknown  mansion,  launched  into  an  heroio  adyen« 
ture,  the  reasons  and  circumstances  of  which  were  beyond 
him. 

Victorine,  however,  suddenly  resumed  :  *  But  lam  leaving 
yon  hère,  Monsieur  l'Abbé.  Let  me  conduct  you  to  your 
rooms.    Where  is  your  luggage  ?  ' 

Then,  when  he  had  shown  her  his  valise  which  he  had 
placed  on  the  ground  beside  him,  and  explained  that  having 
no  more  than  a  fortnight's  stay  in  view  he  had  contented 
himself  with  bringing  a  second  cassock  and  some  linen,  she 
seemed  very  much  surprised. 

'  A  f  ortnight  1  You  only  expect  to  remain  hère  a  f  ortnight  ? 
Well,  well,  you'U  see.' 

And  then  summoning  a  big  devil  of  a  lackey  who  had 
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ended  by  making  hîs  appearance,  slie  said:  'Take  that  ap 
into  the  red  room,  Qiacomo.  Will  you  kiudly  follow  me, 
Monsieur  TAbbé  ?  ' 

Pierre  felt  quite  comforted  and  inspîrîted  by  thus  onex- 
pectedly  meeting  such  a  lively,  good-natured  compatriot  in  this 
gloomy  Roman  *  palace/  Whilst  crossing  the  court  he  listened 
to  her  as  she  related  tbat  the  Princess  had  gone  out,  and  that 
the  Contessina — as  Benedetta  from  motives  of  affection  was 
still  called  in  the  house,  despite  her  marriage — had  not  yet 
shown  herself  that  moming,  being  rather  poorly.  However, 
added  Victorine,  she  had  her  orders. 

The  staircase  was  in  one  corner  of  the  court,  under  the 
porticus.  It  was  a  monumental  staircase  with  broad,  low 
steps,  the  incline  being  so  gentle  that  a  horse  might  easily 
hâve  climbed  it.  The  stone  walls,  however,  were  quite  bare, 
the  landings  empty  and  solemn,  and  a  deathlike  moumf ulness 
fell  from  the  lofty  vault  above. 

As  they  reached  the  first  floor,  noticing  Pierre's  émotion, 
Victorine  smiled.  The  mansion  seemed  to  be  uninhabited  ; 
not  a  Sound  came  from  its  dosed  chambers.  Simply  pointing 
to  a  large  oaken  door  on  the  right  hand,  the  housekeeper  re- 
marked  :  '  The  wing  overlooking  the  court  and  the  river  is 
occupied  by  his  Eminence.  But  he  doesn't  use  a  quarter  of 
the  rooms.  Ail  the  réception  rooms  on  the  side  of  the  street 
hâve  been  shut.  How  could  one  keep  up  such  a  big  place, 
and  what,  too,  would  be  the  use  of  it  ?  We  should  need 
somebody  to  lodge.' 

With  her  lithe  step  she  continued  ascending  the  stairs. 
Bhe  had  remained  essentially  a  foreigner,  a  Frenchwoman, 
too  différent  from  those  among  whom  she  lived  to  be  inffu- 
enced  by  her  environment.  On  reaching  the  second  floor  she 
resumed  :  '  There,  on  the  left,  are  Donna  Seraflna's  rooms, 
those  of  the  Contessina  are  on  the  right.  This  is  the  only 
part  of  the  house  where  there's  a  little  warmth  and  life. 
Besides,  it's  Monday  to-day,  the  Princess  will  be  receiving 
visitors  this  evening.    You'U  see.' 

Then,  opening  a  door,  beyond  which  was  a  second  and  very 
narrow  staircase,  she  went  on  :  *  We  others  hâve  our  rooms 
on  the  third  floor.  I  must  ask  Monsieur  l'Abbé  to  let  me  go 
up  before  him.' 

The  grand  staircase  ceased  at  the  second  floor,  and  Victorine 
explained  that  the  third  story  was  reached  exclusively  by 
this  servants'  staircase,  which  led  from  the  lane  running  down 
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to  the  Tiber  on  one  dde  of  the  mansion.  There  was  a  small 
private  entrance  in  this  lane,  which  was  veiy  oonvenient. 

At  last,  reaching  the  ihird  stoiy,  she  hniried  along  MMusI' 
sage,  again  callingPieire's  attention  to  Tarions  doors.  '  Thèse 
are  the  apartments  of  Don  Yigilio,  his  Eminence's  secretary. 
Thèse  are  mine.  Ând  thèse  will  be  yonrs.  Monsieur  le  Vi- 
comte will  never  hâve  any  other  rooms  when  he  comes  to  spend 
a  few  days  in  Bome.  He  says  that  he  enjoys  more  Uberiy  np 
hère,  as  he  can  come  in  and  go  ont  as  he  pleases.  I  gave 
him  a  key  to  the  door  in  the  lane,  and  l'U  give  yon  one  too. 
And,  besides,  you'U  see  what  a  nice  YÎew  there  is  from  hère  I  ' 

Whilst  speaking  she  had  gone  in.  The  apartments  com- 
prisedtwo  rooms  :  a  somewhat  spacioos  salons  with  wall-paper 
of  a  large  scroll  pattem  on  a  red  ground,  and  a  bed  chamber, 
where  the  paper  was  of  a  flax  grey,  studded  with  &ded  bine 
fiowers.  The  sitting-room  was  in  one  corner  of  the  mansion 
overlooking  the  lane  and  the  Tiber,  and  Yictorine  at  once  went 
to  the  Windows,  one  of  which  afforded  a  view  over  the  distant 
lower  part  of  the  river,  while  the  other  faced  the  Trasteyere 
and  the  Janiculom  across  the  water. 

*  Ah  I  yes,  it's  very  pleasant  t  '  said  Pierre,  who  had  foUowed 
and  stood  beside  her. 

Giacomo,  who  did  not  horry,  came  in  behind  them  with 
the  valise.  It  was  now  past  eleven  o*clock  ;  and  seeing  that 
the  young  priest  looked  tired,  and  realising  that  he  must  be 
hungry  after  such  a  joumey,  Victorine  offered  to  hâve  some 
breakfast  served  at  once  in  the  sitting-room.  He  would  then 
hâve  the  aftemoon  to  rest  or  go  ont,  and  wonld  only  meet  the 
ladies  in  the  evening  at  dinner.  At  the  mère  suggestion  of 
resting,  however,  Pierre  began  to  protest,  declaring  that  he 
shouîd  certainly  go  out,  not  wishing  to  lose  an  entire  after- 
noon.  The  breakfast  he  readily  accepted,  for  he  was  indeed 
dying  of  hunger, 

However,  he  had  to  wait  another  f ull  half-hour.  Giacomo, 
who  served  him  under  Yictorine's  orders,  did  everything  in  a 
most  leisurely  way.  And  Yictorine,  laclang  confidence  in  the 
man,  remained  with  the  young  priest  to  make  sure  that  every- 
thing he  might  require  wfts  provided. 

'  Ah  f  Monsieur  T  Abbé,'  said  she,  '  what  people  !  What  a 
country  I  Ton  can't  hâve  an  idea  of  it.  I  should  never  get 
accustomed  to  it  even  if  I  were  to  live  hère  for  a  hundred 
years.  Ah  !  if  it  were  not  for  the  Contessina,  but  she's  so 
good  and  beautifuL' 
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Then,  whilst  placing  a  dish  of  figs  on  tbe  table,  she  ask)- 
nished  Pierre  by  adding  that  a  oity  where  nearly  everybody  wag 
a  prîest  oould  uot  possibly  be  a  good  city.  Thereapon  the 
présence  of  tbîs  gay,  active,  unbelieving  servant  in  tbe  quees 
old  palace  again  scared  bim. 

'  Wbat  !  you  are  not  religions  ?  '  be  exclaimed. 

*  No,  no,  Monsieur  TAbbé,  tbe  priests  don't  suit  me,'  saîd 
Viotorine;  *  I  knew  one  in  France  wben  I  was  very  little,  and 
since  l've  been  bere  l've  seen  too  many  of  tbem.  It's  ail 
over.  Ob  !  I  don't  say  tbat  on  account  of  bis  Eminence, 
wbo  is  a  boly  man  wortby  of  ail  possible  respect.  Ând  besides, 
everybody  in  tbe  bouse  knows  tbat  l've  notbing  to  reproach 
myself  witb.  So  wby  not  leave  me  alone,  since  l'm  fond  of 
my  employers  and  attend  properly  to  my  duties  ?  ' 

Sbe  burst  into  a  frank  laugb.  '  Âb  1  '  sbe  resumed,  '  wben 
I  was  told  tbat  anotber  priest  was  coming,  just  as  if  we  badn*t 
enougb  already,  I  couldn't  belp  growling  to  myself.  But  you 
look  like  a  good  young  man,  Monsieur  TAbbé,  and  I  feel  sure 
we  sball  get  on  well  togetber.  .  .  •  I  really  don't  know  wby 
l'm  telling  you  ail  tbis — ^probably  it's  because  you've  corne 
from  yonder,  and  because  tbe  Oontessina  takes  an  interest  in 
you.  At  ail  events,  you*ll  excuse  me,  won*t  you,  Monsieur 
l'Abbé  ?  And  take'my  advice,  stay  bere  and  rest  to-day  ;  don*t 
be  so  f oolisb  as  to  go  running  about  tbeir  tiring  city.  Tbere*a 
notbing  very  amusing  to  be  seen  in  it,  wbatever  tbey  may  say 
to  tbe  contrary.' 

Wben  Pierre  found  bimself  alone,  be  suddenly  felt  over- 
wbelmed  by  ail  tbe  fatigue  of  bis  joumey  coupled  witb  tbe 
f ever  of  entnusiasm  tbat  bad  oonsumed  bim  during  tbe  mom- 
ing.  And  as  tbougb  dazed,  intoxicated  by  tbe  basty  meal 
wbicb  be  bad  just  made — a  couple  of  eggs  and  a  cutlet — ^be 
âung  bimself  upon  tbe  bed  witb  tbe  idea  of  taking  balf  an  bour'a 
rest.  He  did  not  fall  asleep  immediately,  but  for  a  time 
tbougbt  of  tbose  Bocoaneras,  witb  wbose  bistory  be  waa 
partly  acquainted,  and  of  wbose  life  in  tbat  deserted  and  silent 
palace,  instinct  witb  sucb  dilapidated  and  melancboly  grandeur, 
he  began  to  dream.  But  at  last  bis  ideas  grew  confused, 
and  by  degrees  be  sank  into  sleep  amidst  a  crowd  of  sbadowy 
forms,  Bome  tragio  and  some  sweet,  witb  vague  faces  wbicb 
gazed  at  bim  witb  enigmatical  eyes  as  tbey  wbirled  before  bim 
in  tbe  deptbs  of  dreamland. 

Tbe  Boccaneras  bad  supplied  two  popes  to  Bome,  one  in 
tbe  tbirteentb,  tbe  otber  in  tbe  fifteentb  century,  and  &om 
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those  iwo  favonred  ones,  ihose  all-powârful  masters,  the  fiunily 
had  f ormerly  derived  its  vast  fortune — ^large  estâtes  in  the 
vidnity  of  Yiterbo,  several  palaces  in  Borne,  enongh  works  of 
art  to  fill  nmnerons  spacions  gaUeries,  and  a  pile  of  gold 
sufficient  to  cram  a  cellar.  The  femûly  passed  as  being  the 
most  pions  of  the  Roman  pàtriziato^  a  fazmly  of  bnmingfaith 
whose  sword  had  always  been  at  the  service  of  the  Ohurch  ; 
but  if  it  were  the  most  believing  family  it  was  also  the  most 
violent,  the  most  disputations,  constantly  at  war,  and  so 
fiercely  savage  that  the  anger  of  the  Boccaneras  had  become 
proverbial.  Ând  thence  came  their  arms,  the  winged  dragon 
spitting  flames,  and  the  fierce,  glowing  motto,  with  its  play  on 
the  name  *Bocca  nera,  Aima  rossa  *  (black  month,  red  sonl), 
the  month  darkened  by  a  roar,  the  sonl  flaming  like  a  biazier 
of  £Edth  and  love. 

Legends  of  endless  passion,  of  terrible  deeds  of  justice  and 
vengeance  still  circnlated.  There  was  the  duel  fonght  by 
Onfredo,  the  Boccanera  by  whom  the  présent  palazzo  had 
been  built  in  the  sixteenth  century  on  the  site  of  the  démo- 
lished  antique  résidence  of  the  family.  Onfredo,  leaming  that 
his  VTife  haid  allowed  herself  to  be  kissed  on  the  lips  by  young 
Count  Oostamagna,  had  caused  the  Gount  to  be  kidnapped  one 
evening  and  brought  to  the  palazzo  bound  with  cords.  And 
there  in  one  of  l£e  lai^e  halls,  before  freeing  him,  he  com- 
pelled  him  to  confess  himself  to  a  monk.  Then  he  severed 
the  cords  with  a  stiletto,  threw  the  lamps  over  and  extin- 
guished  them,  calHng  to  the  Oount  to  keep  the  stiletto  and 
défend  himself.  During  more  than  an  hour  in  complète 
obscurity,  in  this  hall  full  of  f umiture,  the  two  men  sought 
one  another,  âed  f rom  one  another,  seized  hold  of  one  another, 
and  pierced  one  another  with  their  blades.  Ând  when  the 
doors  were  broken  down  and  the  servants  rushed  in  they  found 
among  the  pools  of  blood,  among  the  overtumed  tables  and 
broken  seats,  Gostamagna  with  his  nose  sliced  off  and  his  bips 
pierced  with  two  and  thirty  wounds,  whilst  Onfredo  had  lost 
two  fingers  of  his  right  hand,  and  had  both  shoulders  riddled 
with  holes  1  The  wonder  was  that  neither  died  of  the  en- 
counter. 

Â  century  later,  on  that  same  bank  of  the  Tiber,  a  daughter 
of  the  Boccaneras,  a  giii  barely  sixteen  years  of  âge,  thelovely 
and  passionate  Cassia,  fiUed  aU  Borne  with  terror  and  admira- 
tion. She  loyed  Flavio  Gorradini,  the  scion  of  a  rival  and 
hated  house,  whose  alliance  her  &ther,  Prince  Boccanera, 
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roughly  rejected,  and  whom  her  elder  brother,  Eroole, 
Bwore  to  slay  should  he  ever  surprise  him  with  her.  Never- 
theless  the  young  man  came  to  visit  her  in  a  boat,  and  she 
joined  him  by  the  little  staircase  descending  to  the  river. 
But  one  evening  Ercole,  who  was  on  the  watchi  sprang  into 
the  boat  and  planted  his  dagger  full  in  Flavio's  heart.  Later 
on  the  subséquent  incidents  were  unravelled  ;  it  was  nnder- 
stood  that  Cassia,  wrathf ul  and  frantio  with  despair,  unwilling 
to  survive  her  love  and  bent  on  wreaking  justice,  had  thrown 
herself  upon  her  brother,  had  seized  both  murderer  and  victim 
with  the  same  grasp  whilst  overtuming  the  boat  ;  for  when 
the  three  bodies  were  recovered  Gassia  still  retained  her  hold 
upon  the  two  men,  pressing  their  faces  one  against  the  other 
with  her  bare  arms,  which  had  remained  as  white  as  snow. 

But  those  were  vanished  times.  Nowadays,  if  faith  re- 
mained, blood  violence  seemed  to  be  departing  from  the 
Boccaneras.  Their  huge  fortune  also  had  been  lost  in  the 
slow  declîae  which  for  a  century  past  bas  been  ruining  the 
Boman  'gai/tiziato.  It  had  been  necessary  to  sell  the  estâtes; 
the  palace  had  emptied,  gradually  sinking  to  the  mediocrity 
and  bourgeois  life  of  the  new  tunes.  For  their  part  the 
Boccaneras  obstinately  declined  to  contract  any  alien 
alliances,  proud  as  they  were  of  the  purity  of  their  Roman 
blood.  And  poverty  was  as  nothing  to  them  ;  they  found 
contentment  m  their  immense  pride,  and  without  a  plaint 
sequestered  themselves  amidst  the  silence  and  gloom  in  which 
their  race  was  dwindling  away. 

Prince  Âscanio,  dead  since  1848,  had  left  four  children  by 
his  wife,  a  Corvisieri  ;  first  Pio,  the  Cardinal  ;  then  Serafina, 
who,  in  order  to  remain  with  her  brother,  had  not  married  ; 
and  finaUy  Emesta  and  Onofrio,  both  of  whom  were  deceased. 
As  Emesta  had  merely  left  a  daughter,  Benedetta,  behind 
her,  it  followed  that  the  only  maie  heir,  the  only  possible  con- 
tinuator  of  the  family  name  was  Onofrio's  son,  young  Prince 
Dario,  now  some  thirty  years  of  âge.  Should  he  die  without 
posterity,  the  Boccaneras,  once  so  full  of  life  and  whose  deeda 
had  filled  Boman  history  in  papal  times,  must  fatally  dis- 
appear. 

Dario  and  his  cousin  Benedetta  had  been  drawn  together 
by  a  deep,  smiling,  natural  passion  ever  since  childhood. 
They  seemed  bom  one  for  the  other  ;  they  could  not  imagine 
that  they  had  been  brought  into  the  world  for  any  other  pur- 
pose  than  that  of  becoming  husband  and  wife  as  soon  as  they 
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Bhould  be  old  enongh  to  matry.    When  Prince  Oxu)fiio— an 

amiable  man  of  forty,  yery  popiilar  in  Bome,  where  he  spent  hia 
modest  fortune  as  his  heart  listed — esponBed  La  Montefiori'a 
daughter,  the  little  Marchesa  Flavia,  whose  snperb  beauty, 
suggestive  of  a  youthful  Juno,  had  maddened  him,  he  went 
to  réside  at  the  Villa  Montefiori,  the  only  property,  indeed 
the  only  belonging,  that  remained  to  the  two  ladies.  It  was 
in  the  direction  of  St'.  Âgnese-fuori-le-Miirat^  andthere  were 
vast  grounds,  a  perfect  park  in  fact,  planted  with  centenarian 
trees,  among  which  the  villa,  a  somewhat  sorry  building  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  was  falling  into  ruins. 

Unfavourable  reports  wen  circulated  about  the  ladies,  the 
mother  having  almost  lost  caste  since  she  had  become  a  widow. 
and  the  girl  having  too  bold  a  beauty,  too  conquering  an  air. 
Thus  the  marriage  had  not  met  with  aie  approval  of  Serafina, 
who  was  very  rigid,  or  of  Onofno's  elder  brother  Pio,  at  that 
time  merely  a  Cameriere  segreto  of  the  Holy  Father  and  a 
Canon  of  the  Vatican  basilioa.  Only  Emesta  kept  up  a  regular 
intercourse  with  Onofrio,  fond  of  him  as  she  was  by  reason 
of  his  gaîety  of  disposition;  and  thus,  later  on,  her  mvourite 
diversion  was  to  go  each  week  to  the  Villa  Montefiori  with 
her  daughter  Benedetta,  there  to  spend  the  day.  And  what 
a  delightfal  day  it  always  proved  to  Benedetta  and  Dario,  she 
ten  years  old  and  he  fifteen,  what  a  fratemal  loving  day  in 
that  vast  and  almost  abandoned  gardenwith  its  parasol  pines, 
its  giant  box  plants,  and  its  clumps  of  evergreen  oaks,  amidst 
which  one  lost  oneself  as  in  a  virgin  forest. 

The  poor  stifled  soûl  of  Emesta  was  a  souI  of  pain  and 
passion.  Bom  with  a  mighty  longing  for  life,  she  thirsted  for 
the  Sun — ^for  a  free,  happy,  active  existence  in  the  fall  day- 
light.  She  was  noted  for  her  large  limpid  eyes  and  the 
charming  oval  of  her  gentle  face.  Extremely  ignorant,  like 
ail  the  daughters  of  the  Boman  nobility,  having  learnt  the  little 
she  knew  in  a  couvent  of  French  nuns,  she  had  grown  up 
cloistered  in  the  black  Boccanera  palace,  having  no  loiowledge 
of  the  world  than  by  those  daily  drives  to  the  Corso  and  the 
Findo  on  which  she  accompanied  her  mother.  Eventually, 
when  she  was  £ve  and  twenty,  and  was  already  weary  and 
desolate,  she  contracted  the  customary  marriage  of  her  caste, 
espousing  Count  Brandini,  the  last-bom  of  a  very  noble,  very 
numerous  and  poor  family,  who  had  to  come  and  hve  in  the  Via 
Giolia  mansion,  where  an  entire  wing  of  the  second  floor  waa 
1  Si  Agnes  without  the  Walls,  N.E.  of  Borne. 
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got  ready for  the  yonng  couple.  And  nothing  changed,  Emesta 
continued  to  live  in  the  same  cold  gloom,  in  the  midst  of  the 
same  dead  past,  the  weight  of  which,  like  that  of  a  tombstone, 
she  felt  pressing  more  and  more  heavily  upon  her. 

The  marriage  was,  on  either  side,  a  very  hononrable  one* 
Count  Brandini  soon  passed  as  being  the  most  foohsh  and 
haughty  man  in  Bome.  A  strict,  intolérant  formalist  in 
religions  matters,  he  became  quite  triumphant  when,  after 
innumerable  intrigues,  secret  plottings  which  lasted  ten  long 
years,  he  at  last  secured  the  appointment  of  grand  equerry  to 
the  Holy  Father.  With  this  appointment  it  seemed  as  if  ail 
the  dismal  majesty  of  the  Vatican  entered  his  household. 
However,  Emesta  found  life  still  bearable  in  the  time  of 
Piufl  IX^that  ifl  until  the  latter  part  of  1870 — for  she  might 
still  venture  to  open  the  Windows  overlooking  the  street, 
receive  a  few  lady  friends  otherwise  than  in  secrecy,  and 
accept  invitations  to  festivities.  But  when  the  Italians  had 
conquered  Bome  and  the  Pope  declared  himself  a  prisoner,  the 
mansion  in  the  Via  Giulia  became  a  sepulchre.  The  great 
doors  were  closed  and  bolted,  even  nailed  together  in  token  of 
mouming  ;  and  during  ten  years  the  inmates  only  went  out 
and  came  in  by  the  little  staircase  communicating  with  the 
lane.  It  was  also  forbidden  to  open  the  window  shutters  of 
the  façade.  This  was  the  sulking,  the  protest  of  the  black 
world,  the  mansion  sinking  into  deathlike  immobilidy,  com- 
plète seclusion;  no  more  réceptions,  barely  a  few  shadows, 
the  intimâtes  of  Donna  Seraôna  who  on  Monday  evenings 
slipped  in  by  the  little  door  in  the  lane  which  was  soarcely 
set  ajar.  And^  during  those  ten  lugubrious  years,  overcome 
by  secret  despair,  the  youngwoman  wept  every  night,  sufîered 
untold  agony  at  thus  being  buried  alive. 

Emesta  had  given  birth  to  her  daughter  Benedetta  rather 
late  in  life,  when  three  and  thirty  years  of  âge.  At  first  the 
little  one  helped  to  divert  her  mind.  But  afterwards  her 
wonted  existence,  like  a  grinding  mill-stone,  again  seized  hold 
of  her,  and  she  had  to  place  the  child  in  the  charge  of  the 
French  nuns,  by  whom  she  herself  had  been  educated,  at  the 
convent  of  the  êacred  Heart  of  La  Trinità  de'  Monti.  When 
Benedetta  left  the  convent,  gyown  up,  nineteen  years  of  âge, 
she  was  able  to  speak  and  write  French,  Imew  a  little  arith- 
metic  and  her  catechism,  and  possessed  a  few  hazy  notions  of 
history.  Then  the  life  of  the  two  women  was  resumed,  the 
life  of  a  gyncecermif  suggestive  of  the  Orient  ;  never  an  excur- 
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non  wiih  hnsband  or  iaiher,  but  day  aller  day  spent  in  closed, 
seclnded  rooms,  vnlùi  nonghi  to  cheer  one  bat  the  Bole,  ever- 
lasting,  obligatory  promenade,  tiie  daily  driye  to  the  Gorso  and 
the  Pincio. 

Ât  home,  absolnte  obédience  wae  the  mie;  the  tie  of 
relationship  possessed  an  anthority,  a  Btrength,  which  made 
both  women  bow  to  the  will  of  the  Oonnt,  withont  possible 
thonght  of  rébellion  ;  and  to  ttie  Gonnt's  wiil  ^ms  added  that 
of  Donna  Beraôna  and  that  of  Oardinal  Pio,  botii  of  whom 
were  stem  defenders  of  the  old-time  cnstoms,  Bince  the 
Pope  had  ceased  to  show  himself  in  Borne,  the  post  of  grand 
equerryhadleft  the  Count  considérable  leisare,  for  the  nmnber 
of  équipages  in  the  pontifical  stables  had  been  very  largely 
reduced  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  constant  in  his  attendance  at 
the  Vatican,  where  bis  dnties  were  now  a  mère  mattcr  of 
parade,  and  ever  increased  his  devont  zeal  as  a  mark  of  protest  [ 

against  the  usorping  monarchy  installed  at  the  Qoirinal. 
However,  Benedetta  had  jnst  attaîned  her  twentîeth  year,  i 

when  one  evening  het  &ther  retumed  coughing  and  shiyering  ' 

&om  some  ceremony  at  St.  Peter's.    A  week  later  he  died,  . 

carned  off  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs.    Ând  despite  their  t 

mouming,  the  loss  was  secretly  considered  a  deliverance  by  ; 

both  women,  who  now  feit  that  they  were  free.  i 

Thenceforward  Emesta  had  but  one  thonght,  that  of 
saving  her  danghter  from  that  awful  life  of  immurement  and  ', 

entombment.  She  herself  had  sorrowed  too  deeply  :  it  was  no 
longer  possible  for  her  to  remount  the  cnrrent  of  existence;  f 

but  she  was  nnwilling  that  Benedetta  should  in  her  tum  lead  a  * 

life  ccmtrary  to  nature,  in  a  voluntary  grave.     Moreover,  ■ 

similar   lassitude  and  rebelHon   were  showing   themselves  ^ 

among  other  patrician  families,  which,  af  ter  the  sulking  of  the 
first  years,  were  beginning  to  draw  nearer  to  the  Quirinal. 
Why  indeed  should  the  children,  eager  for  action,  liberty,  and 
sunlight,  perpetually  keep  up  the  quarrel  of  the  fathers  ?  Ând 
80,  though  no  reconciliation  could  take  place  between  the 
black  world  and  the  white  world,^  iutermediate  tints  were 
already  appearing,  and  some  unexpected  matrimonial  alliances 
were  contracted. 

Emesta  for  her  part  was  indiffèrent  to  the  political  ques- 
tion ;  she  knew  next  to  nothing  about  it  ;  but  that  which  she 
passionately  desired  was  that  her  race  might  at  last  émerge 

>  The  <  blacks  *  are  the  supporters  of  the  Papaoy,  the  *  whltea  *  thos« 
•f  the  KîDg  of  Italy.— ^2Vaw. 
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from  that  hatefiil  sepulchre,  ihat  black,  silent  Boccanera 
mansiozii  where  her  woman's  joys  bad  been  £rozen  by  so  long 
a  death.  She  had  sufiféred  very  grîevoasly  in  her  heart,  as 
girl,  as  lover,  and  as  wif e,  and  yielded  to  anger  at  the  thought 
that  her  life  should  hâve  been  so  spoiled,  so  lost  through  idiotio 
résignation.  Then,  too,  her  mind  was  greatly  inâuenced  by  the 
choice  of  a  new  conf essor  at  this  period  ;  for  she  had  remained 
very  religions,  practising  ail  the  rites  of  the  Ohurch,  and  ever 
docile  to  the  advice  of  her  spiritual  direotor.  To  free  herself 
the  more,  however,  she  now  quitted  the  Jesuit  Father  whom 
her  husband  had  chosen  for  her,  and  in  his  stead  took  Abbé 
Pisoni,  the  rector  of  the  Uttle  church  of  Sta.  Brigida,  on  the 
Piazza  Pamese,  close  by.  He  was  a  man  of  fifty,  verygentle, 
and  very  good-hearted,  of  a  benevolence  seldom  found  in  the 
Eoman  world  ;  and  archsBology,  a  passion  for  the  old  stones  of 
the  past,  had  made  him  an  ardent  patriot.  Humble  though 
his  position  was,  folks  whispered  that  he  had  on  several  occa- 
sions served  as  an  intermediary  in  délicate  matters  between 
the  Vatican  and  the  Quirinal.  Ând,  becoming  oonfessor  not 
only  of  Emesta  but  of  Benedetta  also,  he  was  fond  of  dis- 
coursing  to  them  about  the  grandeur  of  Italian  uniiy,  the 
triumphant  sway  that  Italy  would  exercise  when  the  Pope  and 
the  King  should  agrée  together. 

Meantime  Benedetta  and  Dario  loved  as  on  the  first  day, 
patiently,  with  the  strong,  tranquil  love  of  those  who  know  that 
they  belong  to  one  another.  But  it  happened  that  Emesta 
threw  herself  between  them  and  stubbomly  opposed  their 
marriage.  No,  no  t  her  daughter  must  not  espouse  that 
Dario,  that  cousin,  the  last  of  the  name,  who  in  his  turn 
would  immure  his  wife  in  the  black  sepulchre  of  the 
Boccanera  palace  1  Their  union  would  be  a  prolongation  of 
entombment,  an  aggravation  of  ruin,  a  répétition  of  the 
haughty  wretchedness  of  the  past,  of  the  everlasting  peevish 
sulking  which  depressed  and  benumbed  one  1  She  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  young  man'a  character  ;  she  knew  that 
he  was  egotistical  and  weak,  incapable  of  thinking  andacting, 
predestined  to  bury  his  race  with  a  smile  on  his  lips,  to  let 
the  last  remnant  of  the  house  crumble  about  his  heaid  without 
attempting  the  slightest  effort  to  found  a  new  family.  Ând 
that  which  she  desired  was  fortune  in  another  guise,  a  new 
birth  for  her  daughter  with  wealth  and  the  florescence  of  life 
amid  the  victors  and  powerful  ones  of  to-morrow. 

From  that  moment  the  mother  did  not  cease  her  stubboni 
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efforts  to  ensnre  lier  danghter'a  happiness  despita  herself. 
Bhe  told  her  of  her  tears,  entreated  her  not  to  renew  her  own 
déplorable  career.  Yet  she  would  bave  fiûledi  Buch  waa  tbe 
calm  determinatioxi  of  tbe  girl  wbo  bad  for  ever  ^yen  ber 
beart,  if  certain  droumstances  bad  not  brougbt  ber  into  con- 
nection witb  sncb  a  son-in-law  as  sbe  dreunt  of.  At  tbat 
verj  Yilla  Montefiori  wbere  Benedetta  and  Dario  bad  pligbted 
tbeir  trotb,  sbe  met  Goont  Prada,  son  of  Orlando,  one  of  tbe 
beroes  of  tbe  rennion  of  Italy.  Ârriving  in  Borne  from  Milan, 
witb  bis  fatber,  wben  eigbteen  years  of  âge,  at  tbe  time  of  tbe 
occupation  of  tbe  cit^  by  tbe  Italian  Qoyemment,  Prada  bad 
first  entered  tbe  Ministry  of  Finances  as  a  mère  clerk,  wbilst 
tbe  old  warrior,  bis  sire,  createda  senator,  liyed  scantU^  on  a 
petty  income,  tbe  last  remnant  of  a  fortune  spent  in  bis 
country's  seryice.  Tbe  fine,  warlike  madness  of  tbe  former 
comrade  of  Garibaldi  bad,  boweyer,  in  tbe  son  tumed  into  a 
fierce  appetite  for  booty,  so  tbat  tbe  young  man  became  one 
of  tbe  real  conquerors  of  Bome,  one  of  tbose  birds  of  prey 
tbat  dismembered  and  deyoured  tbe  city.  Engaged  in  yast 
spéculations  on  land,  already  wealtby  according  to  popular 
report,  be  bad — at  tbe  time  of  meeting  Emesta— just  become 
intimate  mtb  Prince  Onofrio,  wnose  bead  be  bad  tumed  by  sug- 
gestîng  to  bim  tbe  idea  of  selling  tbe  fiur-spreading  grounds  of 
tbe  YUla  Montefiori  for  tbe  érection  of  anew  suburban  district 
on  tbe  site.  Otbers  ayerred  tbat  be  was  tbe  loyer  of  tbe 
princess,  tbe  beautiful  Flayia,  wbo,  altbough  nine  years  bis 
senior,  was  still  superb.  Ând,  trutb  to  tell,  be  was  certainly 
a  man  of  yiolent  desires,  witb  an  eagemess  to  rusb  on  tbe 
spoils  of  conquest  wbich  rendered  bun  utterly  unscrupulous 
witb  regard  eitber  to  tbe  wealth  or  to  tbe  wiyes  of  otbers. 

From  tbe  first  day  tbat  be  bebeld  Benedetta  be  desired  ber. 
But  she,  at  any  rate,  could  only  become  bis  by  marriage. 
And  be  did  not  for  a  moment  besitate,  but  broke  on  ail  connec- 
tion witb  Flayia,  eager  as  be  was  for  tbe  pure  yirgin  beauty, 
tbe  patrician  youth  of  tbe  otber.  Wben  be  realised  tbat 
Ëmesta,  tbe  motber,  fayoured  bim,  be  asked  ber  daugbter*s 
band,  feeling  certain  of  success.  And  tbe  surprise  was  great, 
for  be  was  some  fif  teen  years  older  tban  tbe  girl.  Howeyer, 
be  was  a  count,  be  bore  a  name  wbicb  was  already  bistorical, 
be  was  piUng  up  millions,  be  was  regarded  witb  fayour  at  tbe 
Quirinal,  and  none  could  tell  to  wbat  beigbts  be  migbt  not 
httain.    AU  Bome  became  impassioned. 

2(eyer  afterwards  was  Benedetta  able  to  ezplain  to  berseU 
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how  it  happened  that  she  had  eventnally  consented.  Six 
months  sooner,  six  montlis  later,  snch  a  marrîage  would  cer- 
tainly  hâve  been  impossible,  given  the  fearfiil  scandai  which 
it  raised  in  the  black  world.  Â  Boccanera,  the  last  maiden  of 
that  antique  papal  race,  given  to  a  Prada,  to  one  of  the  de- 
spoilers  of  the  Ghnrch  1  Was  it  crédible  ?  In  order  that  the 
wild  Project  might  prove  snccessful  it  had  been  necessary  that 
ît  shoTild  be^ictnned  at^a^articular  brief  moment— a  moment 
when  a  suprême  eSoîfï  was  'bemg  inadetoxondiiate  the  Vatican 
and  the  QuirinaL  A  report  circulated  that  an  agreement  was 
on  the  point  of  being  arrived  at,  that  the  King  consented  to 
recognise  the  Pope's  absolute  sovereignty  over  the  Léonine 
City,*  and  a  narrow  band  of  territory  extending  to  the  sea. 
And  if  such  were  the  case  would  not  the  marriage  of  Benedetta 
and  Prada  become,  so  to  say,  a  symbol  of  union,  of  national 
réconciliation  ?  That  lovely  girl,  the  pure  lily  of  the  black 
world,  was  she  not  the  acquiescent  sacrifice,  the  pledgegranted 
to  the  whites  ? 

For  a  f ortnight  nothîng  else  was  talked  of  ;  people  dis- 
cussed  the  question,  allowed  their  émotion  rein,  indiùged  in 
ail  sorts  of  hopes.  The  girl,  for  her  part,  did  not  enter  into 
the  political  reasons,but  simply  listened  to  her  heart,  which  she 
could  not  bestow  since  it  was  hers  no  more.  From  mom  till 
night,  however,  she  had  to  encounter  her  mother's  prayers 
entreating  her  not  to  refuse  the  fortune,  the  lif e  which  oûered. 
And  she  was  particularly  exercised  by  the  counsels  of  her  con- 
fessor,  good  Abbé  Pisoni,  whose  patriotic  zeal  now  burst  forth. 
He  weighed  upoh  her  with  aU  his  faith  in  the  Christian  desti- 
nies  of  Italy,  and  retumed  heartfelt  thanks  to  Providence  for 
having  chosen  one  of  his  pénitents  as  the  instrument  for 
hastenîng  the  reconciliation  which  would  work  God's  triumph 
throughout  the  world.  And  her  confessor's  influence  was 
certainly  one  of  the  décisive  factors  in  shaping  Benedetta's 
décision,  for  she  was  very  pious,  very  devout,  especially  with 
regard  to  a  certain  Madonna  whose  image  she  went  to  adore 
every  Sunday  at  the  little  church  on  the  Piazza  Famese. 
One  circumstance  in  particular  struck  her:  Abbé  Pisonî 
related  that  the  flame  of  the  lamp  before  the  image  in  question 
whitened  each  time  that  he  himself  knelt  there  to  beg  the 

1  The  Vatican  snbtirb  of  Borne,  called  the  Owitas  Leanina,  beoànra 
Léo  IV,  to  protect  it  from  the  Saraoens  and  Arabs,  enolosed  it  with  Wftll« 
in  the  9th  centuxy.— 2V-ani» 
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Virgin  io  incline  his  pénitent  to  the  aU-redeeming  m&rriage. 
And  thus  Buperior  forces  intervened  ;  andshe  jielded  in  obe« 
dience  to  her  mother,  whom  the  Cardinal  and  Donna  Serafîna 
had  at  first  opposed,  but  whom  they  left  &ee  to  act  when  the 
religions  question  arose. 

Benedetta  had  grown  np  in  snch  absolnte  pnrity  ani 
ignorance,  knowing  nothing  of  herself,  so  shut  on  &om 
existence»  that  marriage  with  another  than  Dario  was  to  her 
BÎmplj  the  rnptnre  of  a  long-kept  promise  of  life  in  common. 
It  was  not  the  violent  wrenching  of  heart  and  flesh  that  it 
would  hâve  been  in  the  case  of  a  woman  who  knew  the  facts 
of  life.  Bhe  weçt  a  good  deal,  and  then  in  a  day  of  self-sur- 
render  she  mamed  Prada,  lacking  the  strength  to  contînne 
resîsting  everybody,  and  yîelding  to  a  union  which  aJl  Borne 
had  conspired  to  briug  about. 

But  the  claç  of  thunder  came  on  the  vecy  night^of ..thâ  . 
jnnpH^]p.  Was  it  that  Prada,  the  Piedmontese,  the  Italian  of 
the  North,  the  man  of  oonquest,  displayed  towards  his  bridfe 
the  same  brutality  that  he  had  shown  towards  the  cii;y  he 
had  sacked  ?  Or  was  it  that  the  révélation  of  married  life 
fiUed  Benedetta  with  repulsion  since  nothing  in  her  own  hearii 
responded  to  the  passion  of  this  man  ?  On  that  point  she 
never  clearly  explained  herself  ;  but  with  violence  she  shut 
the  door  of  her  room,  locked  it  and  bolted  it,  and  refused  to 
admit  her  husband.  For  a  month  Prada  was  maddened  by 
her  scorn,  He  felt  outraged  ;  both  his  pride  and  his  passion 
bled  ;  and  he  swore  to  master  her,  even  as  one  masters  a  coït, 
with  the  whip.  But  ail  his  virile  fury  was  impotent  against 
the  indomitable  détermination  which  had  sprung  np  one 
evening  behind  Benedetta's  small  and  lovely  brow.  The  spîrit 
of  the  Boccaneras  had  awoke  within  her  ;  nothing  in  the  world, 
not  even  the  fear  of  death,  would  hâve  induced  her  to  become 
her  husband's  wife.^  Ând  then,  love  being  at  last  revealed 
to  her,  there  came  a  retum  of  her  heart  to  Dario,  a  conviction 
that  she  must  reserve  herself  for  him  alone,  since  it  was  to 
him  that  she  had  promised  herself. 

Ever  since  that  marriage,  which  he  had  borne  like  a 
bereavement,  the  young  man  had  been  travelling  in  France. 

>  llany  readers  will  doabtlcss  remember  that  the  situation  as  hera 
desoribed  is  Bomewhat  akin  to  that  of  the  earlier  pari  of  M.  George 
Ohnet's  Ironmastert  which,  in  its  form  as  a  novel,  I  translated  into  Engliâi 
many  years  ago.  However,  ail  resemblanee  between  Bomê  and  the  Iron' 
master  is  confined  to  this  one  point. — Trans, 
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5he  dîd  not  hide  the  tmth  from  him,  but  wrote  to  him,  agarn 
vowing  that  she  would  never  be  another's.  And  meantime 
her  piety  increased,  her  résolve  to  reserve  herself  for  the  lover 
ebe  bad  cbosen  mingled  in  ber  xnînd  with  constancy  of 
religions  faith.  The  ardent  beart  of  a  great  amorôsa  had 
ignited  mthin  her,  she  was  ready  for  martyrdom  for  faith's 
sake.  Ând  when  ber  despaîring  mother  with  dasped  banda 
entreated  her  to  resign  herself  to  her  conjugal  duties,  she 
replied  that  she  owe^  no  dnties,  since  she  had  known  nothing 
when  she  married.  Moreover,  the  times  were  changing  ;  the 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatican  had  failed, 
so  completely,  indeed,  that  the  newspapers  of  the  rival  parties 
had,  with  renewed  violence,  resumed  their  campaign  of  mutual 
insnlt  and  outrage;  and  thus  that  triumphal  marriage,  to 
which  everyone  had  contributed  as  to  a  pledge  of  peace, 
crumbled  amid  the  gênerai  smash-up,  became  but  a  min  the 
more  added  to  so  many  others. 

Ernesta  diedof  it.  Bhe  had  made  a  mîstake.  Her  spoilt 
life — îheTîfe  of  a  joyless  wife — hadculminatedin  this  suprême 
maternai  error.  And  the  worst  was  that  she  alone  bad  to 
bear  ail  the  responsibility  of  the  disaster,  for  both  her  brother, 
the  Cardinal,  and  her  sister,  Donna  Serafina,  overwhelmed 
her  with  reproaches.  For  consolation  she  had  but  the  despair 
of  Abbé  Pisoni,  whose  patriotic  hopes  had  been  destroyed,  and 
who  was  consumed  with  grief  at  having  contributed  to  such  a 
catastrophe.  And  one  moming  Ernesta  was  found,  icy  white 
and  cold,  in  her  bed.  Folks  talked  of  the  rupture  of  a  blood- 
vessel,  but  grief  bad  been  sufficient,  for  she  had  suffered 
frightfally,  secretly,  without  a  plaint,  as  indeed  she  had 
Buffered  ail  her  life  long. 

At  this  time  Benedetta  had  been  married  about  a  twelve- 
month:  still  strong  in  her  résistance  to  her  busband,  but 
remaining  under  the  conjugal  roof  in  order  to  spare  ber 
mother  the  terrible  blow  of  a  public  scandai.  However,  her 
aunt  Serafina  had  brought  influence  to  bear  on  her,  by  opening 
to  her  the  hope  of  a  possible  nulliflcation  of  her  marriage, 
should  she  throw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Father  and 
entreat  bis  intervention.  And  Beraflna  ended  by  persuading 
her  of  this,  when,  deferring  to  certain  advice,  she  removed  her 
from  the  spiritual  control  of  Abbé  Pisoni,  and  gave  ber  the 
same  confessor  as  herself.  This  was  a  Jesuit  father  named 
Lorenza,  a  man  scarce  five  and  thirty,  with  bright  eyea, 
grave  and  amiable  manners,  and  great  persuasive  powera. 
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However,  ifc  was  only  on  the  morrow  of  her  mother*s  death 
that  Benedetta  made  up  her  mind,  and  retomed  to  ihe 
Palazzo  Boccanera,  to  occupj  the  apartments  where  she  had 
been  bom,  and  where  her  mother  had  jnst  passed  away* 

Immediately  afterwarda  proceedings  for  annolling  the 
marriage  were  mstituted,  in  the  first  instance,  for  inqoiry, 
before  the  Cardinal  Yicar  charged  with  the  diocèse  of  Borne. 
It  was  related  that  the  Contessina  had  only  taken  this  step 
after  a  secret  audience  with  his  Holiness,  who  had  shown  her 
the  most  encooragîng  sympathy.  Count  Prada  at  first  spoke 
of  applying  to  the  law  courts  to  compel  his  wife  to  retum  to 
the  conjugal  domicile  ;  but,  yielding  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
old  father  Orlando»  whom  the  afifair  greatly  grieved,  he  even^ 
tually  consented  to  accept  the  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  He 
was  infuriated,  however,  to  find  that  the  nullification  of  the 
marriage  was  solicited  on  the  ground  of  its  non-consummation 
through  impotentia  ma/riti  ;  this  being  one  of  the  most  valid 
and  décisive  pleas  on  which  the  Church  of  Borne  consents  to 
part  those  whom  she  has  joined.  Ând  far  more  unhappy 
marrîages  than  might  be  imagined  are  seyered  on  thèse  grounds, 
though  the  world  only  gives  attention  to  those  cases  in  which 
people  of  title  or  renown  are  concemed,  as  it  did,  for  instance, 
with  the  famous  Mskrtinez  Campos  suit. 

In  Benedetta's  case,  her  counsel,  Consistorial-Advocate 
Morano,  one  of  the  leading  authorities  of  the  Boman  bar,  sim- 
ply  neglected  to  mention,  in  his  memoir,  that  if  she  was  still 
merely  a  wife  in  name,  this  was  entirely  due  to  herself.  In 
addition  to  the  évidence  of  friends  and  servants,  showing  on 
what  tenus  the  husband  and  wife  had  Uved  since  their  mar- 
riage, the  advocate  produced  a  certificate  of  a  médical  charac- 
ter,  showing  that  the  non-consummation  of  the  union  was 
certain.  And  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  acting  as  Bishop  of  Borne, 
had  thereupon  remitted  the  case  to  the  Congrégation  of  the 
Council*    This  was  a  first  success  for  Benedetta,  and  matters  i 

remained  in  this  position,    She  was  waiting  for  the  Congrega-  j 

tion  to  deliver  its  final  pronouncement,  hoping  that  the  eccle-  | 

siastical  dissolution  of  the  marriage  would  prove  an  irrésistible 
argument  in  favour  of  the  divorce  which  she  meant  to  solicit 
of  the  civil  courts.    Ând  meantime,  in  the  icy  rooms  where  * 

her  mother  Emesta,  submissive  and  desolate,  had  lately  died, 
the  Contessina  resumed  her  girlish  life,  showing  herself  calm, 

Îet  very  firm  in  her  passion,  having  vowed  that  she  would 
elong  to  none  but  Pario,  and  that  she  would  not  belong  to  , 
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him  tmtil  the  day  wben  a  prîest  should  bave  joined  them 
together  in  God*s  holy  name. 

As  it  happened,  some  six  months  previonsly,  Dario  also 
had  taken  up  bis  abode  at  tbe  Boccanera  palace  in  consé- 
quence of  tbe  deatb  of  bis  f  atber  and  tbe  catastropbe  wbicb 
had  ruined  bîm.  Prince  OnoMo,  after  adopting  Prada's 
advice  and  selling  tbe  Villa  Montefiori  to  a  financial  company 
for  ten  million  Ure,^  bad,  instead  of  pnidently  keeping  bis 
money  in  bis  pockets,  succumbed  to  tbe  fever  of  spéculation 
wbicb  was  oonsuming  Borne.  He  began  to  gamble,  buying 
back  bis  own  land,  and  ending  by  losing  everytbing  in  tbe 
formidable  Krach  wbicb  was  swallowing  up  tbe  wealtb  of  tbe 
entire  cîty.  Totally  ruined,  somewbat  deeply  in  debt  even, 
tbe  Prince  nevertbeless  continued  to  promenade  tbe  Oorso, 
like  tbe  bandsome,  smiling,  popular  man  be  was,  wben  be 
accidentally  met  bis  deatb  tbrougb  f  alling  f  rom  bis  borse  ;  and 
four  montbs  later  bis  widow,  tbe  ever-beautif ul  Flavia-^wbo 
had  managed  to  save  a  modem  villa  and  a  personal  income  of 
forty  tbousand  lire  ^  from  tbe  disasfcer — ^was  re-married  to  a  man 
of  magnifîcent  présence,  ber  junior  by  some  ten  years.  Tbis 
was  a  Swiss  named  Jules  Laporte,  originally  a  sergeant  in  tbe 
Papal  Swiss  Guard,  tben  a  traveller  for  a  sbady  business  in 
'  relies/  and  ônally  Marcbese  Montefiore,  baving  secured  tbat 
title  in  securing  bis  wife,  tbanks  to  a  spécial  brief  of  tbe  Holy 
Fatber.  Tbus  tbe  Princess  Boccanera  had  again  become  tbe 
Marcbîoness  Montefiori. 

It  was  tben  tbat  Cardinal  Boccanera,  feeling  greatly  burt, 
insisted  on  bis  nepbew  Dario  coming  to  live  witb  him,  in  a 
small  apartment  on  tbe  first  fioor  of  tbe  palazzo»  In  tbe 
heart  of  tbat  holy  man,  wbo  seemed  deadto  tbe  world,  tbere 
still  lingered  pride  of  name  and  lineage,  witb  a  feeling  of 
affection  for  bis  young  sligbtly-built  nepbew,  tbe  last  of  tbe 
race,  tbe  only  one  by  wbom  tbe  old  stock  migbt  blossom 
anew.  Moreover,  be  was  not  opposed  to  Dario's  marriage  witb 
Benedetta,  wbom  he  also  loved  witb  a  patemal  afTection  ;  and 
80  proud  was  be  of  tbe  family  bonour,  and  so  convinced  of  tbe 
YOung  people's  pions  rectitude,  tbat,  in  taking  them  to  live  witb 
nim,  he  absolutely  scomed  tbe  abominable  rumours  wbicb 
Gount  Prada's  fnends  in  tbe  white  world  had  begun  to 
circulate  ever  since  tbe  two  cousins  had  resided  under  tbe 
same  Toot  Donna  Serafina  guarded  Benedetta,  like  be,  tbe 
Cardinal,  guarded  Dario,  and  in  tbe  silence  and  tbe  gloom  of 
>  400,0002.  *  1,8002. 
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ihe  yast  deserted  mansion,  ensangoined  of  dden  time  by  so 
xnany  tragio  deeds  of  yiolence,  there  now  onljremained  thèse 
four  with  their  restraîned,  stilled  passions,  last  survivors  of  a 
crombling  world  npon  ihe  threshold  of  a  new  one. 

When  Abbé  Pierre  Froment  ail  at  once  awoke  firom  sleep, 
his  head  heayy  mth  painfnl  dreams,  he  was  worried  to  find 
that  the  daylight  was  akeady  waning.  His  watch,  which  he 
hastened  to  consnlt,  pointed  to  six  o'clock.  Intending  to  rest 
for  an  honr  at  the  utmost,  he  had  slept  on  for  nearly  sevon 
hours,  overcome  beyond  power  of  résistance.  And  even  on 
awaking  he  remained  on  the  bed,  helpless,  as  thongh  he  were 
conquered  before  he  had  fonght.  Why,  he  wondered,  did  he 
expérience  this  prostration,  this  nnreasonable  discouragemeni^ 
this  qniver  of  doubt  vrhich  had  corne  he  Imew  not  whenca 
during  his  sleep,  and  which  was  annihilating  hisyouthfol  enthu- 
siasm  of  the  moming  ?  Had  the  Boccaneras  any  connection 
with  this  sndden  weaJcening  of  his  powers  ?  He  had  espied 
dim  disquieting  figures  in  the  black  nîght  of  his  dreams  ;  and 
the  anguish  which  they  had  brought  him  continued,  and  he 
agaîn  evoked  them,  scared  as  he  was  at  thus  awaking  in  a 
Etrange  room,  full  of  uneasmess  in  présence  of  the  unlmown. 
Things  no  longer  seemed  natural  to  him.  He  could  not 
nnderstand  why  Benedetta  should  hâve  written  to  Yiscoimt 
Philibert  de  la  Ghoue  to  tell  him  that  his,  Pierre's,  book  had 
been  denounced  to  the  Congrégation  of  the  Index.  What 
interest  too  could  she  hâve  had  in  his  coming  to  Bome  to 
défend  himself;  and  with  what  object  had  she  oarried  her 
amiability  so  &r  as  to  désire  that  he  should  take  up  his 
quarters  m  the  mansion  ?  Pierre's  stupéfaction  indeed  arose 
éom  his  being  there,  on  that  bed  in  that  strange  room,  in 
that  palace  whose  deep,  death-like  silence  encompassed  him. 
As  he  lay  there,  his  limbs  still  overpowered  and  his  brain 
seemingly  empty,  a  fiash  of  light  suddenly  came  to  him,  and 
he  realised  that  there  must  be  certain  circumstances  that  he 
knew  nothing  of— that,  simple  though  things  appeared,  they 
must  really  hide  some  complicated  intrigue.  However,  it 
was  only  a  fugitive  gleam  of  enlightenment  ;  his  suspicions 
fiaded;  and  he  rose  up  shaking  himself  and  accusing  the 
gloomy  twilight  of  being  the  sole  cause  of  the  shiyenng  and 
the  despondencY  of  which  he  felt  ashamed. 

In  order  to  bestir  himself,  Pierre  began  to  examine  the  two 
rooms.  They  were  fumished  simply,  almost  meagrely,  in 
Diahogany,  there  being  scarcely  any  two  articles  alike,  though 
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ail  dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  centnrj.  Neither  the  bed 
nor  the  Windows  nor  the  doors  had  anj  hangings.  On  the 
floor  of  bare  tiles,  coloured  red  and  polished,  there  were  merely 
Bome  little  foot-mats  in  front  of  the  varioas  seats.  And  at 
Bight  of  this  middle-class  bareness  and  coldness  Pierre  ended  bj 
rememberingaroomwhere  he  had  slept  in  ohildhood — aroom 
at  Versailles,  at  the  abode  of  his  grandmother,  who  had  kept 
a  little  grocer's  shop  there  in  the  days  of  Louis  Philippe. 
However,  he  became  interested  in  an  old  paintingwhioh  hong 
in  the  bedroom,  on  the  wall  facing  the  bed,  amidst  some 
ohildish  and  valueless  engravings.  But  partially  discemible 
in  the  waning  light,  this  painting  represented  a  womanseated 
on  some  projeoting  stone  work,  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
stem  building,  whence  she  seemed  to  hâve  been  driven  forth. 
The  folding  doors  of  bronze  had  for  ever  closed  behind  her, 
yet  she  remained  there  in  a  mère  drapery  of  white  linen  ; 
whilst  scattered  articles  of  clothing,  thrown  forth  chanoewise 
with  a  violent  hand,lay  upon  the  massive  granité  steps.  Her 
feet  were  bare,  her  arms  were  bare,  and  her  hands,  distorted 
by  bitter  agony,  were  pressed  to  her  face — a  face  whicH  one 
saw  not,  veiled  as  it  was  by  the  tawny  gold  of  her  rîppling, 
streaming  hair.  What  nameless  grief,  what  fearful  shame, 
what  hateful  abandonment  was  thus  being  hidden  by  thàt 
rejected  one,  that  lingering  victim  of  love,  of  whose  unknown 
story  one  might  for  ever  dream  with  tortured  heart?  It 
could  be  divined  that  she  was  adorably  young  and  beautiful 
in  her  wretchedness,  in  the  shred  of  linen  draped  about  her 
shoulders  ;  but  mystery  enveloped  everything  else — her  passion, 
possibly  her  misfortune,  perhaps  even  her  transgression — un- 
less,  indeed,  she  were  there  merely  as  a  symbol  of  ail  that 
shivers  and  that  weeps  visageless  before  the  ever-closed 
portai  of  the  unknown.  For  a  long  time  Pierre  looked  at 
her,  and  so  intently  that  he  at  last  imagined  he  could  dis- 
tinguish  her  profile,  divine  in  its  purity  and  expression  of 
8u£fering.  But  this  was  only  an  illusion  ;  the  painting  ha4 
greatly  suffered,  blackened  by  time  and  negleot  ;  andhe  asked 
himself  whose  work  it  might  be  that  it  should  move  him  so 
intensely.  On  the  adjoining  wall  a  picture  of  a  Madonna,  a 
bad  oopy  of  an  eighteenth-century  painting,  irritated  him  by 
the  banality  of  its  smile. 

Night  was  falling  faster  and  fÎEUster,  and,  opening  the  sitting- 
room  window,  Pierre  leant  out.  On  the  other  bank  of  the 
Tiber  facing;  him  Qjoge  tbe  Jmloulum,  tbe  heig[bt  whence 
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he  had  gazed  npon  Borne  that  moming.  But  at  ihk  dim 
honr  Borne  was  no  longer  fhe  city  of  yonih  and  dream- 
land  soaring  into  the  early  sonshine.  The  night  was  raining 
down,  grey  and  ashen  ;  the  horizon  was  becoming  blorrod, 
vagne,  and  moumfiil.  Yonder,  to  the  left,  beyond  aie  sea  of 
roofs,  Pierre  could  still  divine  the  présence  of  the  Palatine  ; 
and  yonder,  to  the  right,  there  stUl  arose  the  Dôme  of  St. 
Peter's,  now  grey  like  elate  against  the  leaden  sky  ;  whilst 
behind  him  the  Qtiirinal»  which  he  conld  not  see,  mnst  also 
be  fading  away  into  the  misty  night.  Â  few  minutes  went  by, 
and  everything  became  yet  more  blorred  ;  he  realised  that 
Borne  was  fading,  departing  in  its  immensity  of  whioh  he 
knew  nothing.  Then  his  canseless  donbt  and  disqnietude 
again  came  on  him  so  painfnlly  that  he  could  no  longer  remain 
at  the  window.  He  closed  it  and  sat  do\m,  letting  the  dark- 
ness  submerge  him  vith  its  flood  of  infinité  sadness.  And 
his  despairing  rêverie  only  ceased  when  the  door  gently 
opened  and  the  glow  of  a  laîcnp  enlivened  the  room. 

It  was  Yictorine  who  came  in  quietly,  bringing  the  light. 
'  Âh  !  80  vou  are  up,  Monsieur  TAbbé,'  said  she;  '  I  came  in 
at  about  four  o'clock  but  I  let  you  sleep  on.  You  hâve  done 
quite  right  to  take  ail  the  rest  you  required/ 

Then,  as  he  complained  of  pains  and  shivering,  she  became 
anxious.  'Don't  go  catching  their  nasty  fevers,'  she  said. 
*It  isn't  at  ail  healthy  near  their  river,  vou  know.  Don 
Yigilio,  his  Eminence's  secretary,  is  always  having  the  fever, 
and  I  assure  you  that  it  isn't  pleasant.' 

She  accordingly  advised  him  to  remain  upstairs  and 
lie  down  again,  She  would  excuse  his  absence  to  the  Princess 
and  the  Gontessina.  And  he  ended  by  letting  her  do  as  she 
desired,  for  he  was  in  no  state  to  hâve  any  mil  of  his  own. 
By  her  advice  he  dined,  partaking  of  some  soup,  a  wiug  of 
a  chicken,  and  some  préserves,  which  Giacomo,  the  big 
lackey,  brought  up  to  hïm.  And  the  food  did  him  a  great 
deal  of  good  ;  he  felt  so  restored  that  he  refused  to  go  to  bed, 
desiring,  said  he,  to  thank  the  ladies  that  very  evening  for 
their  kindly  hospitality.  As  Donna  Serafina  received  on 
Mondays  he  would  présent  himself  before  her. 

*  Very  good,*  said  Yictorine  approvingly.  '  As  you  are  ail 
right  again  it  can  do  you  no  harm,  it  will  even  enliven  you. 
The  best  thing  will  be  for  Don  Yigilio  to  come  for  you  at 
mne  o'clock  and  accompany  you.    Wait  for  him  hère.' 

pierre  hfid  just  waçhed  and  j^ut  op  trhe  new  c^çpocl^  h^  had 
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brought  with  him,  when,  at  nine  o'clook  precisely,  he  heard 
a  discreet  knook  at  his  door,  Â  little  priest  came  in,  a  man 
Boarcely  thirtj  jears  of  âge,  but  tbin  and  débile  of  bufld,  with 
a  long,  seared,  safiEron-coIoured  face.  For  two  years  past 
attacka  of  fever,  coming  on  every  day  at  tbe  same  honr,  nad 
been  consmning  him.  Nevertheless,  wheneyer  he  forgot  to 
control  the  black  e^es  which  lighted  his  yellow  £a>ce,  they 
shone  ont  ardently  with  the  glow  of  his  fiery  soûl,  He  bowed, 
and  then  in  âuent  French  introduced  himself  in  this  simple 
fashion  :  '  Don  Vigilio,  Monsieur  l'Abbé,  who  is  entirely  at 
your  service.    If  you  are  willîng,  we  will  go  down.' 

Pierre  immecuately  f ollowed  him,  expressîng  his  thanks, 
and  Don  Yigilio,  relapsing  into  silence,  answered  his  remarks 
with  a  smile.  Having  descended  the  small  staircase,  they 
found  themselves  on  the  second  ûoor,  on  the  spacious  landing 
of  the  grand  staircase.  Ând  Pierre  was  surprised  and  sad- 
dened  by  the  scanty  illumination,  which,  as  in  some  dingy 
lodging-house,  was  limited  to  a  few  gas-jets,  placed  far  apart, 
their  yellow  splotches  but  faintly  relieving  the  deep  gloom  of 
the  lofty,  endless  corridors.  AU  was  gigantio  and  funereaL 
Even  on  the  landing,  where  was  the  entrance  to  Donna 
Serafîna's  apartments,  facing  those  occupied  by  her  nièce, 
nothlng  indicated  that  a  réception  was  being  held  that 
eyening.  The  door  remained  closed,  not  a  sound  came  from 
the  rooms,  a  death-like  silence  arose  from  the  whole  palace. 
And  Don  Yigilio  did  not  even  ring,  but,  after  a  fre^  bow, 
discreetly  tumed  the  door-handle. 

A  single  petroleum  lamp,  placed  on  a  table,  lighted  the 
anteroom,  a  large  apartment  with  bare  fresco-painted  walls, 
simulating  hangings  of  red  and  gold,  draped  regularly  bM 
around  in  the  antique  fashion.  A  few  men's  overcoats  and 
two  ladies*  mantles  lay  on  the  chairs,  whilst  a  pier  table  was 
littered  with  hats,  and  a  servant  sat  there  dozing,  with  his 
back  to  the  wall. 

However,  as  Don  Vigilio  stepped  aside  to  allow  Pierre  to 
enter  a  first  réception  room,  hung  with  red  brocatelle,  a  room 
but  diml^  lighted  and  which  he  imagined  to  be  empty,  the 
voung  pnest  found  himself  face  to  face  with  an  apparition  in 
black,  a  woman  whose  f eatures  he  could  not  at  first  dîstinguish. 
Fortunately  he  heard  his  companion  say,  with  a  low  bow, 
*  Gontessina,  I  hâve  the  honour  to  présent  to  you  Monsieur 
l'Abbé  Pierre  Froment,  who  arrived  &om  France  this  moming.* 

Then,  for  a  moment,  Pierre  remained  alone  with  Benedetta 
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in  ihat  deseiteS  êoUmef  in  the  deepy  glimmer  of  two  lace- 
veiled  lamps.  At  présent,  however,  a  Bonnd  of  voioefl  oame 
from  a  room  beyond,  a  larger  apartment  whose  doorway,  with 
folding  doors  tnrown  wide  openj  described  a  parallelogram  of 
brightor  light. 

The  youn^  woman  at  once  showed  herself  very  a£GEkble, 
witb  periect  simplicîty  of  manner  :  *  Âh  I  I  am  happy  to  see 
yon,  Monsieur  TAbbô.  I  was  afraid  that  yonr  indisposition 
znighi  be  serions.  Yon  are  quite  recovered  now,  are  yon 
not?' 

Pierre  listened  to  her,  fasdnated  by  her  slow  and  rathet 
ihick  voîce,  in  which  restrained  passion  seemed  to  mincie 
witb  mnch  prudent  good  sensé.  And  at  last  he  saw  her,  with 
her  hair  so  heavy  and  so  dark^  her  skin  so  white,  the  wMte- 
ness  of  ivory.  Sne  had  a  round  face,  with  somewhat  f ull  lips, 
a  small  refined  nose,  features  as  délicate  as  a  child's.  But  it 
was  especially  her  eves  that  lived,  immense  eyes,  whose  infinité 
depths  none  could  mthom.  Was  she  slumbering  ?  Was  she 
dreaming  ?  Did  her  motionless  fjEbce  oonceal  the  ardent  ten- 
sion of  a  great  saint  and  a  great  amorosal  So  white,  so 
young,  and  so  calm,  her  eveiy  movement  was  harmonious, 
her  appearance  at  once  very  staid,  yery  noble,  and  very  rhjth- 
mical*  In  her  ears  she  wore  two  large  pearls  of  matcmess 
purity,  pearls  which  had  corne  from  a  ujnous  necklace  of  her 
mother's,  known  thoughout  Borne, 

Pierre  apologised  and  thanked  her.  *  Tou  see  me  in  con- 
fusion, madame/  said  he  ;  '  I  should  hâve  liked  to  express  to 
you  this  moming  my  gratitude  for  your  great  kindness.' 

Ee  had  hesitated  to  call  her  madame,  remembering  the 
plea  brought  forward  in  the  suit  for  the  dissolution  of  her 
marriage.  But  plainly  enough  everybody  must  call  her 
madame.  Moreover,  her  face  had  retained  its  oalm  and 
kindly  expression. 

'  Gonsider  ^rourself  at  home  hère,  Monsieur  TAbbé,'  she 
responded,  wishing  to  put  hîm  at  his  ease.  '  It  is  sufiScient 
that  our  relative,  Monsieur  de  la  Ohoue,  should  be  fond  of  you, 
and  take  interest  in  your  work.  I  hâve,  you  know,  much 
affection  for  him.'  Then  her  voice  fSaltered  slightly,  for  she 
reaJised  that  she  ought  to  speak  of  the  book,  the  one  reason 
of  Pierre's  joumey  and  her  proffered  hospitality.  *  Yes,'  she 
added,  '  the  Yiscount  sent  me  vour  book.  I  read  it  and  found 
ii  very  beautiful.  It  disturbed  me.  But  I  am  onljr  an 
ignoramns,  and  certainly  failed  tounderstand  everythinginit. 
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Wemnsttalkit  ovei  togeiher;  you  will  explain  yonr  îdeas  to 
me,  won't  yon»  Monsieur  l'Abbé  ?  ' 

In  her  large  clear  eyea,  which  did  not  know  how  to  lie, 
Pierre  then  read  the  surprise  and  émotion  of  a  child's  soûl 
when  con&onted  by  disquieting  and  undreamt-of  problems.  So 
it  was  not  she  who  had  become  impassioned  and  had  desired 
to  bave  him  near  her  that  she  migbt  sustain  him  and  assist 
bis  Tictory.  Once  again,  and  tMs  time  very  keenlj^,  he 
suspected  a  secret  influence»  a  hîdden  hand  wbicb  was  direct- 
ing  everything  towards  some  unknown  goal.  Howeveri  he 
was  oharmed  by  so  much  simplicity  and  frankness  in  so 
beautiful,  young,  and  noble  a  créature  ;  and  he  gave  himself 
to  her  after  the  exohange  of  those  few  words,  and  was  about 
to  tell  her  that  she  might  absolutely  dispose  of  him,  when 
he  was  interrupted  by  the  advent  of  another  woman,  whose 
tdl,  slight  figure,  also  clad  in  black,  stood  out  strongly 
against  the  luminous  background  of  Ûie  further  réception 
room  as  seen  through  the  open  doorway. 

'  Well,  Benedetta,  bave  you  sent  Giacomo  up  to  see  ?'  asked 
the  newcomer.  '  Don  Yigilio  bas  just  corne  down  and  he  ia 
quite  alone.    It  is  improper.' 

'  No,  no,  aunt.  Monsieur  l'Abbé  is  hère,'  was  the  reply  of 
Benedetta,  hastening  to  introduce  the  young  priest.  '  Mon- 
sieur TAbbé  Pierre  Froment— The  Princess  Boccanera.' 

Ceremonious  salutations  were  exchanged.  The  Princess 
must  bave  been  nearly  sixty,  but  she  laced  herself  so  tightly 
that  from  behind  one  might  bave  taken  her  for  a  young 
woman.  This  tight  lacing,  however,  was  her  last  coquetry. 
Her  hair,  though  still  plentiful,  was  quite  white,  her  eyebrows 
alone  remaining  black  in  her  long,  wrinkled  face,  from  wMch 
projected  the  large  obstinate  nose  of  the  family.  She  had 
never  been  beautiful,  and  had  remained  a  spinster,  wounded 
to  the  heart  by  the  sélection  of  Gount  Brandini,  who  had 
preferred  her  younger  sister,  Emesta.  From  that  moment 
she  had  resolved  to  seek  consolation  and  satisfaction  in  feimily 
pride  alone,  the  hereditary  pride  of  the  great  name  which  she 
bore.  The  Boccaneras  had  alreadysupplied  two  Popes  to  the 
Church,  and  she  hoped  that  before  she  died  her  brother 
would  become  the  third.  She  had  transformed  herself  into 
bis  housekeeper,  as  it  were,  remaining  with  him,  watching 
over  him,  and  advising  him,  managing  ail  the  household 
afiTairs  herself,  and  accomplishing  miracles  in  order  to  conceal 
tb$  8low  nûn  wUch  wfts  bri^i^g  il)e  oeilings  abQut  their 
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lieacb.  It  eyeiy  lionday  for  ihirty  yeara  past  she  had  eûxi- 
tinued  receîying  a  few  intimâtes,  ail  of  them  folkfl  of  the 
Vatican,  it  was  from  high  political  considérations,  so  that  her 
drawing-ioom  migbt  remaîn  a  meeting  place  of  the  black 
world,  a  power  and  a  threat. 

Ând  Pierre  divined  by  her  greeting  that  she  deemed  him 
of  little  account,  petty  loreign  priest  that  he  was,  not  even 
a  prelate.  This  tob  again  surprised  him,  again  brought  the 
puzzling  question  to  the  fore:  Why  had  he  been  invited, 
what  was  ezpected  of  him  in  this  society  from  which  the 
humble  were  usuaUy  exduded  ?  Enowing  the  Princess  to  be 
austerely  devout,  he  at  last  fancied  that  she  received  him  solely 
out  of  regard  for  her  kinsman,  the  Yiscount,  for  in  her  tum 
she  only  f ound  thèse  words  of  welcome  :  '  We  are  so  pleased 
to  receive  good  news  of  Monsieur  de  la  Ghoue  !  He  brought 
us  such  a  beautiful  pilgrimage  two  years  ago.' 

Passing  the  first  through  the  doorway,  she  at  last  ushered 
the  young  priest  into  the  adjoining  réception  room.  It  was 
a  spacious  square  apartment,  hung  with  old  yellow  brocatelîe 
of  a  flowery  Louis  XIV  pattem,  The  lofty  ceiling  was 
adomed  with  a  very  fine  panelling,  carved  and  coloured,  with 
gilded  roses  in  each  compartment.  The  f umiture,  however, 
was  of  ail  sorts.  There  were  some  high  mirrors,  a  couple  of 
Buperb  gilded  pier-tables,  and  a  few  handsome  seventeenth- 
century  armchairs  ;  but  ail  the  rest  was  wretched.  À  heavy 
round  table  of  first-empire  style,  which  had  come  nobody  knew 
whence,  caught  the  eye,  with  a  medley  of  anomalous  articles 
picked  up  at  some  bazaar,  and  a  quantity  of  cheap  photo- 
graphs  littered  the  costly  marble  tops  of  the  pier-tables.  No 
interesting  article  of  virtû  was  to  be  seen.  The  old  paintîngs 
on  the  waÛs  were  with  two  exceptions  feebly  executed  There 
was  a  delightful  example  of  an  unknown  primitive  master,  a 
fourteenth-century  Visitation,  in  which  the  Virgin  had  the 
stature  and  pure  delicacy  of  a  child  of  ten,  whilst  the  Arch- 
angel,  huge  and  superb,  inimdated  her  with  a  stream  of  dazzling, 
Buperhuman  love  ;  and  in  front  of  this  hung  an  antique  family 
portrait,  depicting  a  very  beautiful  young  girl  in  a  turban, 
who  was  thought  to  be  Cassia  Boccanera,  the  amorosa 
and  avengeress  who  had  flung  herself  into  the  Tiber  with  her 
brother  Ercole  and  the  corpse  of  her  lover,  Flavio  Corradinî. 
Four  lamps  threw  a  broad,  peaceful  glow  over  the  faded  room, 
and,  like  a  melancholy  sunset,  tinged  it  with  yellow.  It  looked 
grave  and  bare,  with  not  even  a  fiower  in  a  vase  to  brighten  it. 
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In  a  fbw  words  Donna  Serafina  at  onoe  introduced  Pierre  to 
the  Company  ;  and  in  the  silence,  the  pause  which  ensued  in 
the  conversation,  he  felt  that  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  him 
as  upon  a  promised  and  expected  ouriosity.  There  were 
altogether  some  ten  persons  présent,  among  them  being 
Dario,  who  stood  talking  with  Uttle  Princess  Celia  Buongîo- 
vanni,  whilst  the  elderly  relative  who  had  brougbt  the  latter 
sat  whispering  to  a  prelate,  Monsignor  Nani,  in  a  dim  corner. 
Pierre,  however,  had  been  particularly  struck  by  the  name  ol 
Consistorial-Advocate  Morano,  of  whose  position  in  the  house 
Viscount  de  la  Choue  had  thought  proper  to  inform  him  in 
order  to  avert  any  unpleasant  blunder.  For  thirty  years  past 
Morano  had  been  Donna  Serafîna's  amico.  Their  connection, 
formerly  a  guilty  one,  for  the  advocate  had  wîfe  and  children 
of  bis  own,  had  in  course  of  time,  since  he  had  been  left  a 
widower,  become  one  of  those  liaisons  which  tolérant  people 
excuse  and  except.  Both  parties  were  extremely  devout  and 
had  certainly  assured  themselves  of  ail  needful  '  indulgences.' 
And  thus  Morano  was  there  in  the  seat  which  he  had  always 
taken  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  past,  a  seat  beside  the  chimney- 
piece,  though  as  yet  the  winter  fire  had  not  been  lîghted,  and 
when  Donna  Serafina  had  discharged  hor  duties  as  mistress 
of  the  house,  she  retumed  to  her  own  place  in  front  of  him, 
on  the  other  sîde  of  the  chimney, 

When  Pierre  in  bis  tum  had  seated  himsell  near  Don 
Vigîlio,  who,  silent  and  discreet,  had  already  taken  a  chaire 
Dario  resumed  in  a  louder  voice  the  story  which  he  had  been 
relating  to  Celia.  Dario  was  a  handsome  man,  of  average 
height,  slim  and  élégant.  He  wore  a  full  beard,  dark  and 
carefuUy  tended,  and  had  the  long  face  and  pronounced  nose 
of  the  Boccaneras,  but  the  impoverishment  of  the  family 
blood  over  a  course  of  centuries  had  attenuated,  sof  tened  as  it 
were,  any  sharpness  or  undue  prominence  of  feature. 

*Ohl  a  beauty,  an  astounding  beautyl'  he  repeated 
emphatically. 

*  Whose  beauty  ?  *  asked  Benedetta,  açproachîng  him. 

Celia,  who  resembled  the  little  Virgin  of  the  primitive 
master  hanging  above  her  head,  began  to  laugh.  '  Oh  I 
Dario's  speaking  of  a  poor  girl,  a  work  girl  whom  he  met  to- 
day,'  she  explained. 

Thereupon  Dario  had  to  begin  his  narrative  again.  It 
appeared  that  while  passing  along  a  narrow  street  near  the 
Piazza  Navona,  he  had  perceived  a  tall,  shapely  girl  of 
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tweniy,  who  was  weeping  and  Bobbing  Tiolently,  prone 
upon  a  âight  of  Bteps.  Touched  particularly  bv  her  beauty, 
hé  had  approached  her  and  leamt  that  she  had  been  working 
in  the  bouse  outside  which  she  was,  a  manofaoto]^  of  wax 
beads,  but  that,  slack  times  having  corne,  the  workshops  had 
closed  and  she  did  net  dare  to  retum  home,  so  fearful  waa 
the  miseiy  there.  Âmidst  the  downpour  of  her  tears  she 
raised  suoh  beautiful  ejes  to  hîs  that  he  ended  by  drawing 
some  money  from  his  pocket.  But  at  this,  crimson  with 
confusion,  she  sprang  to  her  feet,  hiding  her  hands  in  the 
folds  of  her  sMrt,  and  refusing  to  take  anything.  She  added, 
however,  that  he  might  follow  her  if  it  so  pleased  him,  and 
give  the  money  to  her  mother.  Ând  then  she  hurriéd  off 
towards  the  Ponte  St'.  Angelo.* 

'  Yes,  she  was  a  beauty,  a  perfect  beauty/  repeated  Dario 
with  an  air  of  ecstasy*  '  Taller  than  I,  and  slim  though  sturdy, 
with  ihe  bosom  of  a  goddess.  In  fact,  a  real  antique,  a  Yenua 
of  tWenty,  her  chin  rather  bold,  her  mouth  and  nose  of  perfect 
f  orm,  and  her  eyes  wonderfully  pure  and  large  I  Ând  she  was 
bare-headed  too,  with  nothing  but  a  crown  of  heavy  black  hair, 
and  a  dazzling  face,  gilded,  so  to  say,  by  the  sun.' 

They  had  ail  begun  to  listen  to  him,  enraptured,  fdll  of 
that  passionate  admiration  for  beauty  which,  in  spite  of  every 
change,  Borne  still  rotains  in  her  heart. 

*  Those  beautiful  girls  of  the  people  are  becomîng  very 
rare,"  remarked  Morano,  'You  might  scour  the  Trasteyere 
without  finding  any.  However,  this  proves  that  there  is  at 
least  one  of  them  left.' 

*  And  what  was  your  goddess's  name  ?  '  asked  Benedetta, 
smiling,  amused  and  enraptured  like  the  others. 

*Pierina,'  replied  Dario,  aiso  with  a  laugh, 

'  And  what  did  you  do  with  her  ?  ' 

At  this  question  the  young  man's  excited  face  assumed  an 
expression  of  discomfort  and  fear,  like  the  face  of  a  child  on 
Buddenly  encountering  some  ugly  créature  amidst  its  play. 

*  Oh  I  don't  talk  of  it,'  said  he.  *  I  [felt  very  sorry  after- 
wards.    I  saw  such  misery — enough  to  make  one  iU,' 

Yielding  to  his  curiosifcy,  it  seemed,  he  had  followed  the 
girl  across  the  Ponte  St\  Angelo  into  the  new  district  which 
was  being  bmlt  over  the  former  castle  meadows  ;  *  and  tiiere, 

^  Bridge  of  St.  Ângelo. 

'  The  meadows  uround  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo.  The  district,  now 
eoTered  with  buildings,  is  quîte  flat,  and  was  fonnerîy  greatly  subjectto 
floods*    li  is  known  as  the  Quartiere  dei  Pxati«!^2VaH«<     - 
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on  ihe  first  floor  of  an  abandoned  honse  which  wàs  âlreacty 
fallîng  înto  mins,  thongh  the  plaster  was  scarcely  dry,  he  had 
corne  npon  a  frightfal  spectacle  which  still  stirred  his  heart  : 
a  whole  family,  father  and  mother,  children,  and  an  infirm  old 
uncle,  djing  of  hnnger  and  rotting  in  filth  I  He  selected  the 
inost  dignified  words  he  could  think  of  to  describe  the  scène, 
waving  his  hand  the  while  with  a  gesture  of  fright,  as  if  to 
ward  off  some  horrible  vision. 

'  Ât  last/  he  concluded,  '  I  ran  away,  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  I  shan't  go  back  again.' 

A  gênerai  wagging  of  heads  ensiied  in  the  cold,  îrksome 
silence  which  fell  npon  the  room.  Then  Morano  summed  up 
the  matter  in  a  few  bitter  words,  in  which  he  accused  the 
despoilers,  the  men  of  the  Quirinal,  of  being  the  sole  cause 
of  ail  the  frightful  misery  of  Borne.  Were  not  people  even 
talking  of  the  approaching  nomination  of  Deputy  Sacco  as 
Minister  of  Finances — Sacco,  that  intriguer  who  had  engaged 
in  ail  sorts  of  underhand  practices  ?  His  appointment  would 
be  the  climax  of  impudence  ;  bankruptcy  would  speedily  and 
infalhbly  ensue. 

Meantime  Benedetta,  who  had  ôxed  her  eyes  on  Pierre, 
with  his  book  in  her  mind,  alone  murmured  :  *  Poor  people, 
how  very  sad  I    But  why  not  go  back  to  see  them  ?  * 

Pierre,  out  of  his  élément  and  absent-minded  during  the 
earlier  moments,  had  been  deeply  stirred  by  the  latter  part  of 
Dario's  narrative.  His  thoughts  reverted  to  his  apostolate 
amidst  the  misery  of  Paris,  and  his  heart  was  touched  with 
compassion  at  being  confronted  by  the  story  of  such  fearful 
Bufferings  on  the  very  day  of  his  arrivai  in  Rome.  Unwit- 
tingly,  impulsively,  he  raised  his  voice,  and  said  aloud  :  *  Oh  I 
we  will  go  to  see  them  together,  madame  ;  you  will  take  me. 
Thèse  questions  impassion  me  so  much.' 

The  attention  of  everybody  was  then  again  tumed  upon  the 
young  priest.  The  others  questioned  him,  and  he  realised  that 
they  were  ail  anxious  about  his  first  impressions,  his  opinion 
of  their  city  and  of  themselves.  He  must  not  judge  Rome  by 
mère  outward  appearances,  they  said.  What  effect  had  the 
city  produced  on  him  ?  How  had  he  found  it,  and  what  did 
he  think  of  it?  Thereupon  he  politely  apologised  for  his 
inability  to  answer  them.  He  had  not  yet  gone  out,  said  he, 
and  had  seen  nothing.  But  this  answer  was  of  no  avail  ;  they 
pressed  him  ail  the  more  keenly,  and  he  fully  understood  tha.* 
their  object  was  to  gain  him  over  to  admiration  and  love« 
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They  advised  him,  adjored  him  not  io  yield  to  any  laial  disil- 
lusion, but  to  persist  and  wait  until  Borne  should  hâve  revealed 
to  him  her  soûl. 

*  How  long  do  you  expect  to  remain  among  us,  Monsieur 
r  Abbé  ?  '  suddenly  inquired  a  courteous  voice  with  a  clear  but 
gentle  ring. 

It  was  Monsignor  Nani,  who,  seated  in  the  gloom,  thus 
raised  his  voice  for  the  first  time.  On  several  occasions  it  had 
seemed  to  Pierre  that  the  prelate's  keen  blue  eyes  were  steadily 
fixed  upon  him,  though  ail  the  while  he  pretended  to  be  atten- 
tively  listening  to  the  drawling  chatter  of  Celia's  aunt.  And 
before  replying  Pierre  glanced  at  him.  In  his  crimson-edged 
cassock,  with  a  violet  silk  sash  drawn  tightly  around  his  waist, 
Nani  still  looked  young,  although  he  was  over  fifty.  His  hair 
had  remained  blond,  he  had  a  straight  reilned  nose,  a  mouth 
very  firm  yet  very  délicate  of  contour,  and  beautifully  white 
teeth. 

*  Why,  a  fortnight  or  perhaps  three  weeks,  monsignor,* 
replied  Pierre. 

But  everybodv  protested.  What,  three  weeks  I  It  was 
his  pretension  to  Know  Bome  in  three  weeks  !  Why,  six  weeks, 
twelve  months,  ten  years  were  required  I  The  first  impression 
was  always  a  disastrous  one,  and  a  long  sojoum  was  needed 
for  a  visitor  to  recover  from  it. 

*  Three  weeks  I  '  repeated  Donna  Serafina  with  her  disdain- 
ful  air.  *  Is  it  possible  for  people  to  study  one  another  and 
get  fond  of  one  another  in  three  weeks  ?  Those  who  come 
back  to  us  are  those  who  hâve  learned  to  know  us.' 

Instead  of  launching  into  exclamations  like  the  others, 
Nani  had  at  first  contentied  himself  with  smiling,  and  gently 
waving  his  shapely  hand,  which  bespoke  his  aristocratie  origin. 
Then,  as  Pierre  modestly  explained  himself,  saying  that  he  had 
come  to  Bome  to  attend  to  certain  matters  and  would  leave 
again  as  soon  as  those  matters  should  hâve  been  concluded, 
the  prelate,  still  smiling,  summed  up  the  argument  with  the 
remark  :  *  Oh  I  Monsieur  l'Abbé  will  stay  with  us  for  more 
than  three  weeks  ;  we  shall  hâve  the  happiness  of  his  preseuca 
hère  for  a  long  time,  I  hope.* 

Thèse  words,  though  spoken  with  quiet  cordiality,  strangely 

disturbed  the  young  priest.    What  was  known,  what  was 

>meant  ?    He  leant  towards  Don  Vigilio,  who  had  remained 

near  him,  still  and  ever  silent,  and  in  a  whisper  inquired  : 

•  Who  is  Monsignor  Nani  ?  * 
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The  secretary ,  however,  did  not  at  once  reply.  His  feverish 
face  became  yet  more  livid.  Then  hia  ardent  ejea  glanced 
round  to  make  sure  tbat  nobody  waa  watcbing  mm,  and  in 
a  breath  he  responded  :  '  He  is  tbe  Assessor  of  the  Holy 
Office.' 1 

This  information  suffîced,  for  Pierre  was  not  ignorant  of 
the  fact  that  the  assessor,  who  was  présent  in  silence  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Holy  Offîce,  waited  upon  his  Holiness  every 
Wednesday  eveningafter  the  sitting,to  renderhim  an  accoont 
of  the  matters  dealt  with  in  the  aftemoon.  This  weekiy 
audience,  this  hour  spent  with  the  Pope  in  a  privacy  which 
allowed  of  every  subject  being  broached,  gave  the  assessor  an 
exceptional  position,  one  of  considérable  power.  Moreover 
the  office  led  to  the  cardinalate  ;  the  only  <  rise  '  that  could 
be  giyen  to  the  assessor  was  his  promotion  to  the  Sacred 
Collège. 

Monsignor  Nani,  who  seemed  so  perfectly  frank  and  amiable, 
continued  to  look  at  the  young  priest  with  such  an  encouragîng 
air  that  the  latter  felt  obliged  to  go  and  occupy  the  aeatbeside 
him,  which  Gelia'a  old  aunt  at  last  vacated.  Âfter  ail,  was 
there  not  an  omen  of  victory  in  meeting,  on  the  very  day  of 
his  arrivai,  a  powerful  prelate  whose  influence  would  perhaps 
open  every  door  to  him  ?  Ile  therefore  felt  very  touched  when 
Monsignor  Nani,  immediately  after  the  firstwords,inquiredin 
a  tone  of  deep  interest,  '  Ând  so,  my  dear  cQiild,  you  bave 
published  a  book  ?  ' 

After  this,  graduaJly  mastered  by  his  enthusiasm  and  for- 
getting  where  he  was,  Pierre  unbosomed  himaelf,  and  reoounted 
the  birth  and  progress  of  his  buming  love  amidst  the  sick  and 
the  humble,  gave  voice  to  his  dream  of  a  retum  to  the  olden 
Christian  community,  and  triumphed  with  the  rejuveneaoence 
of  Catholicîsm,  developing  into  the  one  religion  of  the  universcd 
democracy.  Little  by  little  he  again  raised  his  voice,  and 
silence  feU  around  him  in  the  stern,  antique  réception  room, 
every  one  lending  ear  to  his  words  with  increasing  surprige, 
with  a  growing  coldness  of  which  he  remained  unconscious. 

At  last  Nani  gently  interrupted  him,  still  wearing  his  per- 
pétuai amile,  the  faint  irony  of  which,  however,  had  departed. 
'No  doubt,  no  doubt,  my  dear  child,'  he  said,  'it  is  very 
beautiful,  oh  !  verybeautiful,  wellworthyof  the  pure  and  noble 
imagination  of  a  Christian.  But  what  do  you  count  on  doing 
nowî 

;  OtherTvise  the  Inquisition. 
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'  I  shall  go  straight  to  tbe  Holy  Father  to  défend  myselt* 
Bnswered  Pierre. 

A  lîght,  restraîned  langh  went  round,  and  Donna  Serafina 
expressed  ihe  gênerai  opinion  by  exolaiming:  'The  Holy 
Father  ifin*t  seen  as  easily  as  that.' 

Pierre,  however,  was  quite  impassioned.  '  Well,  for  my  part, 
he  rejoined,  '  I  hope  I  shall  see  him.  Haye  I  not  expressed 
his  views  ?  Hâve  1  not  defended  bis  policy  ?  Gan  he  let  my 
book  be  condenmed  when  I  believe  that  I  hâve  taken  inspira- 
tion from  ail  that  is  best  in  him  ?  ' 

'  No  donbt,  no  doubt/  Nani  again  hastily  replied,  as  if  he 
feared  that  tbe  others  migbt  be  too  brusqne  with  the  young 
enthnsiast.  '  Q[*he  Holy  Father  bas  such  a  lofty  mind.  And 
of  course  it  would  be  necessary  to  see  him.  Only,  my  dear 
child,  you  mnst  not  excite  yourself  so  mnch  ;  reâect  a  little  ; 
take  your  time.*  And,  tuming  to  Benedetta,  he  added,  '  Of 
course  his  Eminence  bas  not  seen  Abbé  Froment  yet.  It  wonld 
be  well,  however,  that  heshonld  reçoive  him  to-morrow  mom- 
ing  to  guide  him  with  his  wise  counsel.' 

Cardinal  Boccanera  never  attended  his  sister's  Monday* 
evening  réceptions.  Still,  he  was  always  there  in  the  spiiiti 
like  some  absent  sovereign  master. 

'  To  tell  the  truth,'  replied  the  Oontessina,  hesitating,  *  I 
fear  that  my  uncle  does  not  share  Monsieur  l'Abbé's  views.' 

Nani  agaba  smiled,  *  Exactly  ;  he  will  tell  him  things  which 
it  is  good  he  should  hear.' 

Thereupon  it  was  at  once  settled  with  Don  Yigîlio  that  the 
latter  would  put  down  the  young  priest'sname  for  an  audience 
on  the  foUowing  moming  at  ten  o'clock. 

However,  at  that  moment  a  cardmal  came  in,  clad  in 
town  costume—bis  sash  and  his  stockings  red,  but  his  sîmar 
black,  with  a  red  edging  and  red  buttons.  It  was  Cardinal 
Samo,  a  very  old  intimate  of  the  Boccaneras  ;  and  whilst  he 
apologised  for  arriving  so  late,  through  press  of  work,  the 
Company  became  silent  and  deferentially  clustered  round  him. 
This  was  the  first  cardinal  Pierre  had  seen,  and  he  felt  greatly 
disappointed,  for  the  newcomer  had  none  of  the  majesty,  none 
of  the  âne  port  and  présence  to  which  he  had  looked  forward. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  short  and  somewbat  deformed,  with 
the  left  shoulder  higher  than  the  right,  and  a  wom,  ashen 
face  with  lif eless  eyes.  To  Pierre  he  looked  like  some  old 
çlerkof  seventy,  half  stupefied  by  fifty  years.of  ofifice  work, 
âuUed  and  bent  by  incesssantly  leaning  over  his  writing-desk 
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eyer  Bince  his  yoath.  Ând  indeed  that  was  Samo's  story. 
The  puny  child  of  a  petty  middle-class  family,  he  had  been 
educated  at  the  Seminario  Bomano.  Then  later  he  had  for 
ten  years  professed  Canon  Law  at  that  same  seminary,  after- 
wards  becoming  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the  Congrégation  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Faith.  Finally,  five-and-twenty  years 
ago,  he  had  been  creatod  a  cardinal,  and  the  jubilee  of  his 
cardinalate  had  recently  been  celebrated.  Bom  in  Borne,  he 
had  always  lived  there  ;  he  was  the  perfect  type  of  the  prelate 
who,  through  growing  up  in  the  shade  of  the  Vatican,  has 
become  one  of  the  masters  of  the  world.  Âlthough  he  had 
never  occupied  any  diplomatie  post,  he  had  rendered  such 
important  services  to  the  Propaganda,  by  his  methodical  habits 
of  work,  that  he  had  become  président  of  one  of  the  two  com- 
missions which  farthered  the  interests  of  the  Church  in  those 
vast  countries  of  the  west  which  are  not  yet  Catholic.  And 
thus,  in  the  depths  of  his  dim  eyes,  behind  his  low,  dull-look- 
ing  brow,  the  huge  map  of  Christendom  was  stored  away. 

Nani  himself  had  risen,  full  of  covert  respect  for  the  un- 
obtrusive  but  terrible  man  whose  hand  was  everywhere,  even 
in  the  most  distant  corners  of  the  earth,  âlthough  he  had  never 
left  his  offîce.  As  Nani  knew,  despite  his  apparent  nullity, 
Sarno,  with  his  slow,  methodical,  ably  organised  work  of  con- 
quest,  possessed  sufficient  power  to  set  empires  in  confusion. 

*  Has  your  Eminençe  recovered  from  that  cold  which  dis- 
tressed  us  so  much  ?  '  àsked  Nani. 

<  No,  no,  I  still  cough.  There  is  a  most  malignant  passage 
at  the  offices.    I  feel  as  cold  as  ice  as  soon  as  I  leave  my  room/ 

From  that  moment  Pierre  felt  quite  httle,  virtually  lost. 
He  was  not  even  introduced  to  the  Cardinal.  And  yet  he  had 
to  remain  in  the  room  for  nearly  another  hour,  looking  around 
and  observing.  That  antiquated  world  then  seemed  to  him 
puérile,  as  though  it  had  lapsed  into  a  mournful  second  child- 
hood.  Undor  ail  the  apparent  haughtiness  and  proud  reserve 
he  could  divine  real  timidity,  unacknowledged  distrust,  bom 
of  great  ignorance.  If  the  conversation  did  not  become 
gênerai,  il;  was  because  nobody  dared  to  speak  out  frankly  ; 
and  what  he  heardin  the  corners  was  simply  so  much  childish 
chatter,  the  petty  gossip  of  the  week,  the  trivial  echoes  of 
sacristies  and  drawing-rooms.  People  saw  but  little  of  one 
another,  and  the  slightest  incidents  assumed  huge  propor- 
tions. At  last  Pierre  ended  by  feeling  as  though  he  were 
transported  into  some  ^aUm  of  the  time  of  Charles  Xt  in  OM  of 
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the  epîscopal  cities  of  the  Frenoh  proTinces.  No  refreafaments 
were  served.  Celia'B  old  annt  seonred  possession  of  Cardinal 
Bamo  ;  but,  instead  of  repljing  to  her,  lie  simply  wagged  hia 
head  érom  time  to  time.  Don  Vigilio  had  not  opened  hia 
mouth  tbe  wbole  evening.  However,  a  conversation  in  a  verj 
low  tone  was  started  by  Nani  and  Morano,  to  whom  Donna 
Beraûna  listened,  leaning  forward  and  expressing  her 
approval  by  slowly  nodding  ber  bead.  Tbey  were  doubtlesa 
speaJdng  of  tbe  dissolution  of  Benedetta's  marriage,  for  tbey 
glanced  at  tbe  young  woman  gravely  from  time  to  time.  And 
in  tbe  centre  of  tbe  spacious  room,  in  tbe  sleepy  glow  of  the 
lamps,  tbere  were  only  tbe  yonng  people,  Benedetta,  Darîo, 
and  Gelia,  wbo  seemed  to  be  at  ail  alive,  cbattenng  in  nnder- 
tones  and  occasionally  repressing  a  burst  of  laugbtiBr. 

Ail  at  once  Pierre  was  stmck  by  tbe  great  resemblance 
between  Benedetta  and  tbe  portrait  of  Cassia  banging  on  tbe 
wall.  Eacb  displayed  tbe  same  délicate  youtb,  tbe  same 
passionate  moutb,  tbe  same  large,  unfatbomable  eyes,  set  in 
tbe  same  round,  sensible,  besJtby-looking  face.  In  eacb 
tbere  was  certaioly  tbe  same  uprigbt  sonl,  tbe  same  beart  of 
âame.  Tben  a  recollection  came  to  Pierre,  tbat  of  a  painting 
by  Guido  Béni,  tbe  adorable,  candid  bead  of  Béatrice  Cenci, 
wbicb,  at  tbat  moment  and  to  bis  tbinking,  tbe  portrait  of 
Cassia  closely  resembled.  Tbis  resemblance  stirred  bim  and 
be  glanced  at  Benedetta  with  anxious  sympatby,  as  if  ail  tbe 
fierce  fatality  of  race  and  country  were  about  to  fall  on  ber. 
But  no,  it  could  not  be  ;  sbe  looked  so  calm,  so  resolute,  and 
80  patient  1  Besides,  ever  since  be  bad  entered  tbat  room  be 
had  noticed  none  otber  than  signs  of  gay  fratemal  tendemesa 
between  her  and  Dario,  especially  on  her  side,  for  her  face 
ever  retained  tbe  bright  serenity  of  a  love  which  may  be 
openly  confessed.  At  one  moment,  it  is  true,  Dario  in  a  joking 
way  had  caugbt  bold  of  her  hands  and  pressed  tbem  ;  but  while 
be  began  to  laugb  rather  nervously,  with  a  brighter  gleam 
darting  from  bis  eyes,  sbe  on  her  side,  ail  composure,  slowly 
freed  her  hands,  as  tbough  theirs  was  but  tbe  play  of  old  and 
affectionate  friends.  Sbe  loved  bim,  tbough,  it  was  visible, 
with  her  wbole  being  and  for  her  wbole  life. 

At  last  wben  Dario,  after  stiâing  a  slight  yawn  and  glan- 
cing  at  bis  watch,  had  slipped  off  to  join  some  firiends  wbo 
were  plàying  cards  at  a  lady's  bouse,  Benedetta  and  Celia  sat 
down  together  on  a  sofa  near  Pierre  ;  and  the  latter,  without 
wisbing  to  listen,  overbeard  a  few  words  of  tbeir  confidential 
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chat.  The  little  Prinoesa  was  ihe  eldest  daughier  of  Prince 
Matteo  Baongiovanni,  who  was  abready  the  &.ther  of  five 
ohildren  by  an  English  wifa,  a  Mortimer,  io  whom  he  was 
indebted  for  a  dowry  of  turo  hundred  thoasand  ponndB.  In* 
deed,  the  Bnongiovannîs  were  known  as  one  of  the  few 
patrioian  familles  of  Borne  that  were  still  riob,  still  erect 
among  the  rmns  of  the  past,  now  ornmbling  on  every  side, 
They  also  numbered  two  popes  among  their  forerunners,  yet 
this  had  not  prevented  Prince  Matteo  from  lendmg  support 
to  the  Quirinal  without  qnarrelling  with  the  Vatican.  Son  of  an 
American  woman,  no  longer  having  the  pore  Boman  bloodin  bis 
veins,  he  was  a  more  snpple  pohtician  than  other  aristocrats, 
and  was  also,  folks  said,  extremely  grasping,  struggling  to  be 
one  of  the  last  to  retain  the  wealtn  and  power  of  olden  times, 
which  he  realised  were  condemned  to  death.  Yet  it  was  in  bis 
family,  renowned  for  its  superb  pride  and  its  continued  magni- 
ficence, that  a  love  romance  had  lately  taken  birth,  a  romance 
which  was  the  snbject  of  endless  gossip  :  Gelia  had  suddenly 
fallen  in  love  with  a  young  lieutenant  to  whom  she  had  never 
spoken  ;  her  love  was  reciprocated,  and  the  passionate  attacha 
ment  of  the  offîcer  and  the  gîrl  only  found  vent  in  the  glances 
they  exohanged  on  meeting  eacb  day  during  the  ususd  drive 
through  the  Corso.  Nevertheless  Celia  displayed  a  tenacious 
will,  and  after  dedaring  to  her  father  that  she  woold  never 
tâke  any  other  husband,  she  was  waiting,  firm  and  resolute» 
in  the  certainty  that  she  would  ultimatdy  seoure  the  man  of 
her  choioe.  The  worst  of  the  afiOair  was  that  the  lieutenant, 
Âttilio  Saoco,  happened  to  be  the  son  of  Deputy  Saoco,  a 
parvenu  whom  the  black  world  looked  down  upon,  as  upon 
one  sold  to  the  Quirinal  and  ready  to  undertake  the  very 
dirtiestjobs. 

<  It  was  for  me  that  Morano  spoke  just  now,'  Oelia  mur- 
mured  in  Benedetta's  car.  'Yes,  yes,  when  he  spoke  so 
harshly  of  Âttilio*s  father  and  that  ministerial  appointment 
which  people  are  talking  about.    He  wanted  to  give  me  a 


The  two  girls  had  swom  etemal  affection  in  their  school* 
days,  and  Benedetta,  the  elder  by  five  years,  showed  herself 
maternai.  <Ând  so/  she  said,  'you've  not  beoome  a  whit 
more  reasonable.    Tou  stîll  think  of  that  young  man  ?  ' 

'  What  1  are  you  going  to  grieve  me  too,  dear  ?  '  replied 
Oelia.    <  I  love  Attilio  and  mean  to  bave  him.    Yes,  him  and 
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Bot  anoiher  I  I  wani  him  and  l'Il  hâve  him,  beeaiue  I  love 
him  and  he  loves  me.    It's  simple  enongh.' 

Pierre  glanoed  at  her  thmiderstruck.  Wiih  her  gentle 
virgin  face  she  was  like  a  candid,  budding  lily.  A  brow  and 
a  nose  of  blossom-like  purîty  ;  a  moath  w  innocence  'with  ita 
lips  dosîng  over  pearly  teeth,  and  eyes  like  spring  water, 
olear  and  fathomless,  Ând  not  a  qniver  passed  over  her 
oheeks  of  satiny  fireshness,  no  sîgni  howeyer  feûnt,  of  anxiety 
or  inqtdsitiYeness  appeared  in  her  candid  glance*  Did  she 
think  ?  Did  ehe  know  ?  Who  coold  hâve  answered  ?  She 
was  virginity  personified  with  ail  its  redoubtable  mystery. 

<  Âh  I  my  dear/  resumed  Benedetta,  '  don't  begin  my  sad 
story  over  again.  One  doesn't  succeed  in  marrying  the  Pope 
and  ihe  Eing.* 

Âll  tranquillity,  Gelia  responded  :  '  But  you  didn*t  love 
Prada,  whereas  I  love  Attilio.  Life  lies  in  that  :  one  most 
love.' 

Thèse  words,  spoken  so  naturally  by  that  ignorant  ohild, 
distmrbed  Pierre  to  suoh  a  point  that  ne  felt  tears  rising  to 
his  eyes.  Love  1  yes,  therein  lay  the  solution  of  every  quarrel, 
the  alliance  between  the  nations,  the  reign  of  peace  and  joy 
throughont  the  world  !  However,  Donna  Sen^a  had  now 
risen,  shrewdly  snspecting  the  nature  of  the  conversation  which 
was  impassioning  the  two  girls.  And  cdie  gave  Don  Vigilio  a 
glance,  which  the  latter  understood,  for  he  came  to  tell  Pierre 
in  an  undertone  that  it  was  time  to  retire.  Eleven  o'clock  was 
striMng,  and  Celia  went  off  with  her  aunt.  Advocate  Morano, 
however,  doubiless  desired  to  retain  Cardinal  Samo  and  Nani 
for  a  few  moments  in  order  that  they  might  privately  disouss 
some  difficulty  which  had  arisen  in  the  divorce  proceedings. 
On  reaching  the  outer  réception  room,  Benedetta,  afiier  kissing 
délia  on  both  oheeks,  took  leave  of  Pierre  with  much  good 
grâce. 

*  In  answering  the  Viscount  to-morrowmoming/  said  she, 
'  I  shall  tell  him  how  happy  we  are  to  hâve  you  with  us,  and 
for  longer  thon  you  think.  Don't  forget  to  come  down  at  ten 
o'clock  to  see  my  uncle,  the  Cardinal.' 

Having  climbed  to  the  third  âoor  again,  Pierre  and  Don 
Vigilio,  each  oarrying  a  candlestiok  which  the  servant  had 
handed  to  them,  were  about  to  part  for  the  night,  when  the 
former  could  not  refrain  £rom  asking  the  secretary  a  question 
which  had  been  worrying  him  for  hours  :  *  Is  Monsignor  Nani 
a  very  influential  personage  ?  ' 
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Don  Vigîlio  again  bccame  quite  scared,  and  sîmply  replieS 
by  a  gestare,  opening  bis  arms  as  if  to  embrace  tbe  world. 
Then  bis  eyes  âasbed,  and  in  bis  tum  be  seemed  to  yield  te 
inquisitiveness.  *You  already  knew  bim,  didn't  you?'  be 
inquired, 

•I?notatallI' 

•  Really  I  Well,  be  knows  you  very  well.  Last  Monday 
I  beard  bim  speak  of  you  in  sucb  précise  tenus  tbat  be  seemed 
to  be  acquainted  witb  tbe  sligbtest  particulars  of  your  career 
and  yourcbaracter.' 

*  Wby,  I  never  even  beard  bis  name  before.' 
'  Tben  be  must  bave  procured  information.' 
Tbereupon  Don  Vigilio  bowed  and  entered  bis  room; 

wbilst  Pierre,  surprised  to  find  bis  door  open,  saw  Victorine 
Corne  out  witb  ber  calm  active  air. 

<  Ab  !  Monsieur  TÂbbé,  I  wanted  to  make  sure  tbat  you 
bad  everything  you  were  likely  to  want,  Tbere  are  candies, 
water,  sugar,  and  matches.  And  wbat  do  you  take  in  tbe 
moming,  please?  Coffee?  No,  a  cup  of  milk  witb  a  roll. 
Very  good  ;  at  eigbt  o'clock,  eb  ?  And  now  rest  and  sleep 
well.  I  was  awfuUy  afraid  of  gbosts  during  tbe  first  nigbts 
I  spent  in  tbis  old  palace  1  But  I  never  saw  a  trace  of  one. 
Tbe  fact  is,  wben  people  are  dead,  tbey  are  too  well  pleased, 
and  don't  want  to  break  tbeir  rest  I  ' 

Tben  off  sbe  went,  and  Pierre  at  last  found  bimself  alone, 
glad  to  be  able  to  sbake  off  tbe  strain  imposed  on  bim,  to  free 
bimself  from  tbe  discomfort  wbicb  be  bad  felt  in  tbat  récep- 
tion room,  among  those  people  wbo  in  bis  mind  still  minglod 
and  vanisbed  like  sbadows  in  tbe  sleepy  glow  of  tbe  lamps. 
Gbosts,  tbougbt  be,  are  tbe  old  dead  ones  of  long  ago  wbose 
distressed  spirits  retum  to  love  and  suffer  in  tbe  breasts  of  tbe 
living  of  to-day.  And.  despite  bis  long  aftemoon  rest,  be  bad 
never  felt  so  weary,  so  désirons  of  slumber,  confused  and  f oggy 
as  was  bis  mind,  full  of  tbe  fear  tbat  be  bad  bitberto  not 
understood  tbings  arigbt.  Wben  be  began  to  undress,  bis 
astonisbment  at  being  in  tbat  room  retumed  to  bim  witb  sucb 
intensity  tbat  he  ahnost  fancied  bimsdf  anotber  person, 
Wbat  did  ail  those  people  tbink  of  bis  book  ?  Wby  bad  be 
been  brought  to  tbis  cold  dwelling  wbose  bostility  be  could 
divine  ?  Was  it  for  tbe  purpose  of  belping  bim  or  conquering 
bim  ?  And  again  in  tbe  yellow  glimmer,  tbe  dismal  sunset 
of  tb^  drawing-room,  be  pcrceived  Donna  Serafina  and  Advo- 
cate  Morano  on  eitber  side  of  tbe  cbimney-piece,  whilst  bebind 
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ihe  calm  jet  passionate  visa^o  of  Bcnedetta  appeared  tke 
smiling  face  of  Monsignor  Nani,  with  ounning  eyos  and  lipa 
bespeaking  indomitable  energj. 

He  went  to  bed,  but  soon  got  np  again,  stifling,  fecUng 
sach  a  need  of  fresh,  free  air  tbat  he  opened  ihe  window  ^wide 
in  order  to  lean  ont.  But  the  night  was  black  as  ink,  the 
darkness  had  sabmerged  the  horizon.  A  mist  most  hâve 
hidden  the  stars  in  the  firmament  ;  the  yault  above  soemed 
opaque  and  heavy  like  lead  ;  and  yonder  in  front  the  houses 
of  the  Trastevere  had  long  since  been  asleep.  Not  one  of  ail 
their  Windows  gUttered;  there  was  but  a  single  gas-light 
shinîng,  ail  alone  and  far  away,  like  a  lost  spark.  In  vain  did 
Pierre  seek  the  Janiculum.  In  the  depths  of  that  océan  of 
nihility  ail  sunk  and  vanished,  Bome's  four  and  twenty  cen- 
turies, the  ancient  Palatine  and  the  modem  Quirinal,  even 
the  giant  dôme  of  St.  Peter*s,  blotted  out  &om  the  sky  by  the 
âood  of  gloom.  And  below  him  he  could  not  see,  he  could 
not  even  hear  the  Tiber,  the  dead  river  âowing  past  the  dcad 
city. 

III 

At  a  quarter  to  ten  o'clock  on  the  foUowing  morning  Pierre 
came  down  to  the  first  floor  of  iho  mansion  for  his  audience 
with  Cardinal  Boccanera.  He  had  awoko  froe  of  ail  fatigue 
and  again  full  of  courage  and  candid  enthusiasm  ;  nothing 
remaining  of  his  strange  despondency  of  the  previous  night, 
the  doubts  and  suspicions  which  had  then  come  ovcr  him.  The 
morning  was  so  fine,  the  sky  so  pure  and  se  bright,  that  his 
heart  once  more  palpitated  with  hope. 

On  the  landing  he  found  the  folding  doors  of  the  first 
anteroom  wide  opon.  While  closing  the  gala  saloons  which 
overlooked  the  street,  and  which  were  rotting  with  old  âge  and 
neglect,  the  Cardinal  still  used  the  réception  rooms  of  one  of 
his  grand-uncles,  who  in  the  eighteenth  century  had  risen  to 
the  same  ecclesiastical  dignity  as  himself.  There  was  a  suibe 
of  four  immense  rooms,  each  sixteen  feet  high,  with  Windows 
facing  the  hme  which  sloped  down  towards  the  Tiber  ;  and  the 
Sun  never  entered  them,  shut  olï  as  it  was  by  the  black  houses 
across  the  lane.  Thus  the  installation,  in  point  of  space,  was 
in  keeping  with  the  display  and  pomp  of  the  old-time  princely 
dignitaries  of  the  Church.  But  no  repairs  were  ever  made, 
DO  care  was  taken  of  anything,  the  hangings  were  frayed  and 
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ragged,  and  dost  preyed  on  the  famitnre,  amidst  annnoonoern 
wMchseemed  to  betokensome  proud  résolve  to  Btay  the  course 
of  time. 

Pierre  experienoed  a  slighi  shook  as  he  entered  the  first 
room,  the  servants'  antechamber.  Formerly  two  pontifical 
gmte  d'armi  in  ftdl  uniform  had  alwajs  stood  there  amidst  a 
stream  of  lackeys  ;  and  the  single  servant,  ^ow  on  duty  seemed 
by  his  phantom-Hkeappearance  to  inorease  themelancholînesa 
of  the  vast  and  gloomy  hall.  One  was  particnlarly  struck  by 
an  altar  febcing  the  Windows,  an  altar  with  red  dxapery  sur- 
mounted  hja,baldacchino  with  redhangings,  on  which  appeared 
the  esoutoheon  of  the  Boccaneras,  the  winged  dragon  spitting 
fiâmes  with  the  device,  Bocca  Ttera,  Aima  rossa,  Ând  the 
grand-uncle*s  red  hat,  the  old  huge  cérémonial  hat,  was  also 
there,  with  the  two  cnshions  of  red  silk,  and  the  two  antique 
parasols  which  were  taken  in  the  coach  each  time  his  Eminence 
went  out.  Ând  in  the  deep  silence  it  seemed  as  if  one  could 
almost  hear  the  fiednt  noise  of  the  termites  preying  for  a 
century  past  npon  ail  this  dead  splendeur,  which  would  hâve 
faJlen  into  dust  at  the  slightest  touch  of  a  feather  broom. 

The  second  anteroom,  that  was  formerly  ocoupied  by  the 
secretaiy,  was  also  empty,  and  it  was  only  in  the  third  one, 
the  anticamera  nohile,  that  Pierre  found  Don  VigiUo.  With 
his  retinue  reduced  to  what  was  strictly  necessary,  the  Cardinal 
had  preferred  to  hâve  his  secretary  near  him — ^at  the  door,  so  to 
say,  of  the  old  throne-room,  where  he  gave  audience.  And 
Don  Vigilio,  so  thin  and  yellow,  and  quivering  with  fever,  sat 
there  like  one  lost,  at  a  small,  common,  black  table  covered 
with  papers.  Baising  his  head  firom  among  a  batch  of  docu- 
ments, he  recognised  Pierre,  and  in  a  low  voice,  a  &int 
murmur  amidst  the  silence,  he  said,  'His  Eminence  ia 
engaged.    Pleasewait.' 

Then  he  again  tumed  to  his  reading,  doubtless  to  escape 
ail  attempts  at  conversation. 

Not  darîng  to  sit  down,  Pierre  examined  the  apartment. 
It  looked  perhaps  yet  more  dilapidated  than  the  others,  with 
its  hangings  of  green  damask  wom  by  âge  and  resembling  the 
faded  moss  on  ancient  trees.  The  oeiling,  however,  had 
remained  superb.  Within  a  f rieze  of  gilded  and  coloured  orna- 
ments  was  a  fresco  representing  the  Triumph  of  Âmphitrite, 
the  work  of  one  of  Ba£EaiBlle's  pupils.  Ând,  according  to  antique 
usage,  it  was  hère  that  the  herretta^  the  red  cap,  was  plaoed, 
on  a  credence,  below  a  large  crucifix  of  ivory  and  ebony. 
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As  Keire  grew  nsed  to  the  half-light,  howerer»  bis  atten- 
tion  was  more  portioTilarly  attraoted  by  a  recently  painted 
fnll-Iength  portrait  of  the  Cardinal  in  cérémonial  costume — 
eassock  of  red  moire,  roohet  of  lace,  and  cappa  tlurown  like  a 
royal  mantle  over  his  shoolders*  In  thèse  vestments  of  the 
Ghuroh  the  tall  old  man  of  seventy  retained  the  proudbearing 
of  a  prince,  clean  shaven,  but  still  boasting  an  abundance  of 
white  hair  which  streamed  in  corls  over  his  shonlders.  He 
had  the  commanding  visage  of  the  Boccaneras,  a  large  nose 
and  a  large  thin-Upped  mouth  in  a  long  face  intersected  by 
broad  Unes  ;  and  the  eyes  which  lighted  his  palecoontenanoe 
were  indeed  the  eyes  of  his  race,  very  dark,  yet  sparkling  witti 
ardent  lif e  nnder  bnshy  brows  which  had  remainâ  qnite  blaok. 
With  laurels  about  his  head  he  woold  hâve  resembled  a  Boman 
emperor,  very  handsome  and  master  of  the  world,  as  thongh 
indeed  the  blood  of  Ângustas  pulsated  in  his  veins. 

Pierre  knew  his  story  which  this  portrait  recalled.  Edn- 
oated  at  the  Collège  of  the  NobleSi  Pio  Boccanera  had  but 
once  absented  himself  from  Bome,  and  that  whenvery  young, 
hardly  a  deacon,  but  nevertheless  appointed  ablegate  to  convey 
a  berretta  to  Paris.  On  his  retum  his  ecclesiastical  career  had 
continued  in  sovereign  fashion,  Honours  had  fsJlen  on  him 
naturally,  as  by  right  of  birth.  Ordained  by  Pius  IX  him- 
self, afterwards  becoming  a  Canon  of  the  Vatican  BasiUoa, 
and  Cameriere  segreto^  he  had  risen  to  the  post  of  Majordomo 
about  the  time  of  the  ItaUan  occupation,  and  in  1874  had  been 
created  a  Cardinal.  For  the  last  four  years,  moreover,  he  had 
been  Papal  Chamberlain  (Oamerlingo)^  and  folks  whispered 
that  Léo  XIII  had  appointed  him  to  that  post,  even  as 
he  himself  had  been  appointed  to  it  by  Pius  IX,  in  order 
to  lessen  his  chance  of  succeeding  to  the  pontifical  throne  ;  for 
although  the  conclave  in  choosing  Léo  had  set  aside  the  old 
tradition  that  the  Camerlingo  was  inéligible  for  the  papacy,  it 
was  not  probable  that  it  would  again  dare  to  infringe  that  rôle. 
Moreover,  people  asserted  that,  even  as  had  been  the  case  in 
the  reign  of  Pius,  there  was  a  secret  warfare  between  the  Pope 
and  his  Camerlingo,  the  latter  remaining  op  one  side,  con- 
demning  the  policy  of  the  Holy  See,  holding  radically  différent 
opinions  on  a!l  things,  and  silently  waiting  for  the  death  of 
Léo,  which  would  place  power  in  his  hands  with  the  duty  of 
Bummoning  the  conclave,  and  provisionally  watching  over  the 
affairs  and  interests  of  the  Church  until  a  new  Pope  should 
be  elected»    Behind  Cardinal  Pio's  broad,  stem  brow,  how- 
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evcr,  in  the  glow  of  bis  dark  eye{),  might  there  not  aiso  be  tbd 
ambition  of  actnally  rising  to  tbe  papacy,  of  repeating  tbe 
career  of  Gioacbino  Pecci,  Camerlingo  and  then  Pope,  ail 
tradition  notwitbstanding  ?  Witb  tbe  pride  of  a  ïtoman  prince 
Pic  knew  but  Borne  ;  be  almost  gloried  in  being  totally  ignorant 
of  tbe  modem  world  ;  and  verily  be  sbowed  bimself  very  pious, 
austerely  rebgions,  witb  a  full  firm  faitb  into  wbicb  tbe  faintest 
doubt  could  never  enter. 

But  a  wbisper  drew  Pierre  irom  bis  reflections.  Don 
Vîgilio,  in  bis  prudent  way,  invited  bim  to  sit  down  :  *  You 
may  bave  to  wait  some  time  :  take  a  stool.' 

Tben  be  began  to  cover  a  large  sbeet  of  yellowisb  paper 
witb  fine  writing,  wbile  Pierre  seated  bimself  on  one  of  tbe 
etools  ranged  alongside  tbe  wall  in  front  of  tbe  portrait. 
And  again  tbe  young  man  fell  into  a  rêverie,  picturing  in  bis 
mind  a  renewal  of  ail  tbe  princely  pomp  of  tbe  old-time 
cardinals  in  tbat  antique  room,  To  begin  witb,  as  soon  as 
nominated,  a  cardinal  gave  public  f esti  vities,  wbicb  were  some- 
times  very  splendid.  During  tbree  days  the  réception  rooms 
remained  wide  open,  ail  could  enter,  and  from  room  to  room 
usbers  repeated  tbe  names  of  tbose  wbo  came — patricians, 
people  of  tbe  middle  class,  poor  folks,  ail  Rome  indeed,  wbom 
tbe  new  cardinal  received  witb  sovereign  kindbness,  as  a  king 
migbt  receive  bis  subjects.  Tben  tbere  was  quite  a  princely 
retinue;  some  cardinals  carried  five  bundred  people  about 
witb  tbem,  bad  no  fewer  tban  sixteen  distinct  offices  in  tbeir 
bousebolds,  Hved,  in  fact,  amidst  a  perfect  court.  Even  wben 
bfe  subsequently  became  simplified,  a  cardinal,  if  be  were  a 
prince,  stiU  bad  a  rigbt  to  a  gala  train  of  four  coacbes  drawn 
by  black  borses.  Four  servants  preceded  bim  in  liveries, 
emblazoned  witb  bis  arms,  and  carried  bis  bat,  ousbion,  and 
parasols.  He  was  also  attended  by  a  secretary  in  a  mantle 
of  violet  silk,  a  train-bearer  in  a  gown  of  violet  wooUen  stuff, 
and  a  gentleman  in  waiting,  wearing  an  Elizabetban  style  of 
costume,  and  bearing  tbe  berretta  witb  gloved  bands.  Âltbough 
tbe  bousebold  bad  tben  become  smaller,  it  still  comprised 
an  aucUtore  specially  cbarged  witb  tbe  congregational  work, 
a  secretary  employed  exclusively  for  correspondence,  a  cbief 
usber  wbo  introduced  visitors,  a  gentleman  in  attendance  for 
tbe  carrying  of  tbe  berretta^  a  train-bearer,  a  obaplain,  a 
majordome  and  a  vaUt  de  chambre^  to  say  notbing  of  a  âock 
of  nnderlings,  lackeys,  cooks,  coachmen,  grooms,  quite  a 
population,  wbicb  filled  the  vast  mansions  witb  bustle.    And 
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wiih  thôse  attendants  Pierre  mentally  sooght  to  fill  the  three 
spacious  anterooms  now  so  deserted  ;  the  stream  of  lackeys 
in  blue  liveries  broidered  with  emblazonry,  the  world  of  abbés 
and  prelates  in  silk  mantles  appeared  before  him,  agaîn  setting 
magnifîcent  and  passionate  life  nnder  the  lofty  ceilings,  iliu- 
mining  ail  the  semi-gloom  with  resuscitated  splendoor. 

But  nowadays — particularly  since  the  Italian  occupation  of 
Borne — nearly  ail  the  great  fortunes  of  the  Boman  princes 
bave  bcen  exhausted,  and  the  pomp  of  the  great  dignitaries 
of  the  Church  bas  disappeared.  ïbe  ruined  patricians  bave 
kept  aloof  from  badly  remunerated  ecclesiastical  offices  to  which 
little  renown  attaches,  and  bave  left  tbem  to  the  ambition  of 
the  petty  bourgeoisie.  Cardinal  Boccanera,  the  last  prince  of 
ancient  nobihty  invested  with  the  purple,  receiyed  scarcely 
more  than  80,000  lire  ^  a  year  to  enable  him  to  sustain  bis 
rank,  that  is  22,000  lire,^  the  salary  of  bis  post  as  CamerUngo, 
and  Tarions  small  sums  derived  from  other  functions.  Ând 
be  would  never  bave  made  both  ends  meet  had  not  Donna 
Serafina  helped  him  with  the  remuants  of  the  former  family 
fortune  which  hehad  longpreviouslysurrendered  tobis  sisters 
and  bis  brother.  Donna  Berafina  and  Benedetta  lived  apart, 
in  thek  own  rooms,  having  their  own  table,  servants  and  Per- 
sonal expenses.  The  Cardinal  only  had  bis  nephew  Dario  with 
him,  and  be  never  gave  a  diuner  or  held  a  pubUo  réception. 
His  greatest  source  of  expansé  was  bis  carriage,  the  heavy  pair- 
horse  coach,  which  cérémonial  usage  compelled  him  to  retain, 
for  a  cardinal  cannot  go  on  foot  through  the  streets  of  Bome. 
However,  his  coachman,  an  old  family  servant,  spared  him  the 
necessity  of  keeping  a  groom  by  insisting  on  taking  entire 
charge  of  the  carriage  and  the  two  black  borses,  which,  hke 
himself,  had  grown  old  in  the  service  of  the  Boccaneras. 
Thero  were  two  footmen,  father  and  son,  the  latter  bom  in 
the  bouse.  And  the  cook's  wife  assisted  in  the  kitcheu. 
However,  yet  greater  réductions  had  beto  made  in  the  ante- 
rooms, where  the  staff^  once  so  brilliant  and  numerous,  was 
now  simply  composed  of  two  petfcy  priests,  Don  Vigilio,  who 
was  at  once  secretary,  auditore,  and  majordome,  and  Abbé 
Paparelli,  who  acted  as  train-bearer,  chaplain,  and  chief  usher. 
Tbere,  where  a  crowd  of  salaried  people  of  ail  ranks  had  once 
moved  to  and  fro,  filling  the  vast  lialis  with  bustle  and  colour, 
one  now  only  beheld  two  little  black  cossacks  gliding  noise- 
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lesaly  along,  two  nnobtrusive  shadows  fliiting  about  amidst 
the  deep  gloom  of  the  lifelesB  rooms. 

And  Pierre  now  fally  understood  the  hangbty  tmconcem  of 
ihe  Cardinal,  who  suffered  time  to  complète  its  work  of  destrao- 
tion  in  tbat  ancestral  mansion,  to  wbich  he  was  powerless  to 
restore  the  glorious  life  of  former  times  1  Built  for  that  shîmng 
life,  for  the  sovereign  display  of  a  sixteenth-century  prince, 
it  was  now  deserted  and  empty,  crmnbling  about  the  head  of 
its  last  master,  who  had  no  servants  left  him  to  fiU  it,  and 
would  not  baye  known  how  to  pay  for  the  materials  which 
repaîrs  wonld  bave  necessltated.  Ând  so,  since  the  modem 
world  was  hostile,  since  religion  was  no  longer  sovereign,  since 
men  had  changea,  and  one  was  drifting  into  the  nnknown, 
amidst  the  hatred  and  indifférence  of  new  générations,  wby 
not  allow  the  old  world  to  collapse  in  the  stubbom,  motionless 
pride  bom  of  its  ancient  glory  ?  Heroes  alone  died  standing, 
without  relinquishing  aught  of  their  past,  preserving  the  same 
faith  until  their  final  gasp,  beholding,  with  painfranght  bravery 
and  infinité  sadness,  the  slow  last  agony  of  their  divinity. 
Ând  the  Cardinales  tall  figure,  bis  pale,  proud  face,  so  full  of 
sovereign  despair  and  courage,  expressed  tbat  stubbom  déter- 
mination to  perish  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  old  social  édifice 
rather  than  change  a  single  one  of  its  stones. 

Pierre  was  roused  by  a  rustling  of  furtive  steps,  a  little 
mouse-like  trot,  which  made  him  raise  his  head.  Â  door  in 
the  wall  had  just  opened,  and  to  bis  surprise  there  stoodbefore 
him  an  abbé  of  some  forty  years,  fat  and  short,  looking  like  an 
old  maid  in  a  black  skirt,  a  very  old  maid  in  fact,  so  numeroua 
were  the  wrinkles  on  his  flabby  face.  It  was  Abbé  Paparelli, 
the  train-bearer  and  usher,  and  on  seeing  Pierre  he  was  about 
to  question  him,  when  Don  Yigilio  explained  matters. 

*  Ah  I  very  good,  very  good.  Monsieur  l'Abbé  Proment. 
His  Eminence  will  condescend  to  reçoive  you,  but  you  must 
wait,  you  must  wait.' 

Then,  with  his  silent  rolling  walk,  he  retumed  to  the  second 
anteroom,  where  he  usually  stationed  himself. 

Pierre  did  not  like  his  face — the  face  of  an  old  female 
devotee,  whitened  by  celibacy,  and  ravaged  by  stem  observance 
of  the  rites  ;  and  so,  as  Don  Yigilio — ^his  head  weary  and  bis 
hands  buming  with  fever — had  not  resumed  his  work,  the 

Îoung  man  ventured  to  question  him.    Oh  1  Abbé  Paparelli, 
le  was  a  man  of  the  livcliest  faith,  who  from  simple  humility 
remained  in  a  modest  post  in  his  Eminence's  service.    On  the 
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oiher  hand,  his  Eminenee  was  pleased  to  reward  him  for  hia 
dévotion  by  occasionallycondescendmg  to  listen  to  his  adviee. 

As  Don  VigUio  spoke,  a  feint  gleam  of  irony,  a  kind  of 
veiled  anger  appeared  in  his  ardent  eyes.  However,  he  oon- 
tinued  to  examine  Pierre,  and  gradually  seemed  reassoredi 
appreciating  the  évident  frankness  of  this  foreigner  who  oonld 
hardly  belong  to  any  clique.  Ând  so  he  end^  by  departing 
somewhat  from  his  continuai  sickly  distrust,  and  even  engagea 
in  a  brief  chat. 

'  Yes,  yes,'  he  said,  '  there  is  a  deal  of  work  sometimes,  and 
rather  hard  work  too.  His  Eminenco  belongs  to  several  Oon- 
gregations,  the  Consistorial,  the  Holy  Office,  the  Index,  the 
Bites.  Ând  ail  the  documents  conceming  the  business  which 
falls  to  him  corne  into  my  hands.  I  hâve  to  study  each  afbir, 
prépare  a  report  on  it,  clear  the  way,  so  to  say.  Besides  whioh 
ail  the  correspondence  is  carried  on  through  me.  Fortunately 
his  Eminenee  is  a  holy  man,  and  intrigues  neither  for  him- 
self  nor  for  others,  and  this  enables  us  to  taste  a  little  peace.* 

Pierre  took  a  keen  infcerest  in  thèse  particulars  of  the  life  j' 

led  by  a  prince  of  the  Ghurch.    He  learnt  that  the  Cardinal  ij 

rose  at  six  o'clock,  summer  and  winter  alike.    He  said  his  I 

mass  in  his  chapel,  a  little  room  which  simply  contained  an  r 

altar  of  painted  wood,  and  which  nobody  but  himself  ever  H 

entered.  His  private  apartments  were  limited  to  three  rooms —  |. 

a  bedroom,  dining-room,  and  study — ail  very  modest  and  small,  L 

contrived  indeed  by  partitioning  off  portions  of  one  large  hall.  \ 

Ând  he  led  a  very  retired  life,  exempt  from  ail  Inxury,  Hke  one 
who  is  frugal  and  poor.  Ât  eight  in  the  moming  he  drank  a 
cup  of  cold  milk  for  his  breakfast.  Then,  when  there  were 
sittings  of  the  Congrégations  to  which  he  belonged,  he  attended 
them;  otherwise  he  remained  at  home  and  gave  audience. 
Dinner  was  served  at  one  o'clock,  and  afterwards  came  the 
siesta,  lasting  until  five  in  summer  and  until  four  at  other 
seasons — a  sacred  moment  when  a  servant  would  not  hâve 
dared  even  to  knock  at  the  door.  On  awaking,  if  it  were  fine, 
his  Eminenee  drove  ont  towards  the  ancient  Âppian  Way, 
retuming  at  sunset  when  the  Ave  Maria  began  to  ring.  Ând 
finally,  affcer  again  giving  audience  botween  seven  and  nine, 
he  Bupped  and  retired  îato  his  room,  where  he  worked  ail  alone 
or  went  to  bed.  The  cardinals  wait  upon  the  Pope  on  fixed 
days,  two  or  three  times  each  month,  for  purposes  connected 
with  their  functions.  For  nearly  a  year,  however,  the  Camer- 
lingo  had  not  been  received  in  private  audience  by  his  Holinessi 
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and  this  wad  a  sign  of  disgrâce,  a  proof  of  secret  war&re,  of 
which  the  entire  black  world  spoke  in  prudent  whispers. 

*  His  Eminence  is  sometimes  a  little  rough,'  continued 
Don  Vigilio  in  a  soft  voice.  *  But  you  should  see  him  smile 
when  his  nièce  the  Contessina,  of  whom  he  is  very  fond,  cornes 
down  to  kiss  him.  If  you  hâve  a  good  réception,  you  know, 
you  will  owe  it  to  the  Contessina.' 

At  this  moment  the  secretary  was  interrupted.  A  sound 
of  voices  came  from  the  second  anteroom,  and  forthwith  he 
rose  to  his  feet,  and  bent  very  low  at  sight  of  a  stout  man  in 
a  black  cassock,  red  sash,  and  black  hat,  with  twisted  cord  of 
red  and  gold,  whom  Abbé  Paparelli  was  ushering  in  with  a 
great  display  of  deferential  genuflections.  Pierre  also  had  risen 
at  a  sign  from  Don  Vigilio,  who  found  time  to  whisper  to  him, 
'Cardinal  Sanguinetti,  Prefect  of  the  Congrégation  of  the 
Index.' 

Meantime  Abbé  Paparelli  was  lavishing  attentions  on  the 
prelate,  repeating  with  an  expression  of  blissful  satisfaction  : 
*  Your  most  révérend  Eminence  was  expected.  I  hâve  orders 
to  admit  your  most  révérend  Eminence  at  once.  His  Emi- 
nence the  Grand  Penitentiary  is  already  hère.' 

Sanguinetti,  loud  of  voice  and  sonorous  of  tread,  spoke  eut 
with  sudden  famiharity,  *  Yes,  yes,  I  know.  A  number  of 
importunate  people  detained  me  1  One  can  never  do  as  one 
desires.    But  I  am  hère  at  last.' 

He  was  a  man  of  sixty,  squat  and  fat,  with  a  round  and 
highly-coloured  face  distinguished  by  a  huge  nose,  thick 
lips,  and  bright  eyes  which  were  always  on  the  move.  But  he 
more  particularly  struck  one  by  his  active,  almost  turbulent, 
youthful  vivacity,  scarcely  a  white  hair  as  yet  showing  among 
his  brown  and  carefully  tended  locks,  which  fell  in  curls  about 
his  temples.  Born  at  Vitcrbo,  be  had  studied  at  the  seminary 
there  before  completing  his  éducation  at  the  Università  Gre- 
goriana  in  Borne.  Ilis  ecclesiastical  appointments  showed 
how  rapidly  he  had  made  his  way,  how  supple  was  his  mind  : 
first  of  ail  secretary  to  the  nunciature  at  Lisbon  ;  then 
created  titular  Bishop  of  Thebes,  and  intrusted  with  a  dehcate 
mission  in  Brazil;  on  his  retum  appointed  nuncio  first  at 
Brussels  and  next  at  Yienna  ;  and  finally  raised  to  the 
cardinalate,  to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  he  had  lately  secured 
the  suburban  episcopal  see  of  Frascati.^  Trained  to  business, 
having  dealt  v/ith  every  nation  in  Europe,  he  had  nothing 

*  Cardinals  York  and  Howard  wcre  Bishopa  of  Frascati.— 2Vana. 
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a|fainst  bim  but  his  ambition,  of  whioh  he  made  too  open  a 
display,  and  bis  spirit  of  intrigue,  wbicb  was  ever  resUess.  It 
was  said  tbat  be  was  now  one  of  tbe  irreconcilables  wbo  de- 
manded  tbat  Italy  sbould  sorrender  Borne,  tbongb  formerly 
be  bad  made  advances  to  tbe  Quirinal.  In  bis  wild  passion 
to  become  tbe  next  Pope  be  rusbed  from  one  opinion  to 
tbe  otber,  giving  bimself  no  end  of  trouble  to  gain  people 
from  "wbom  be  af terwards  parted.  He  bad  twice  already  fsdkn 
out  witb  Léo  XIII,  but  bad  deemed  it  politio  to  make  bis  sub- 
mission.  In  point  of  fact,  given  tbat  be  was  an  abnost  openly 
declared  candidate  to  tbe  papacy,  be  was  wearing  bimself  out 
by  bis  perpétuai  efforts,  dabblmg  in  too  many  tbings,  and 
setting  too  many  people  agog. 

Pierre,  bowever,  bad  only  seen  in  bim  tbe  Frefect  of  tbe 
Congrégation  of  tbe  Index  ;  and  tbe  one  idea  wbicb  struck 
bim  was  tbat  tbis  man  would  décide  tbe  fate  of  bis  book.  And 
80,  wben  tbe  Cardinal  bad  disappeared  and  Âbbé  Paparelli  bad 
retumed  to  Ûie  second  anteroom,  be  could  not  r^ain  from 
asking  Don  VigiHo,  'Are  tbeir  Eminences  Cardinal  San- 
guinetti  and  Cardinal  Boccanera  very  intimate,  tben  ?  ' 

An  irrépressible  smile  contracted  tbe  secretary's  lips,  wbile 
bis  eyes  gleamed  witb  an  irony  wbicb  be  coiUd  no  longer 
subdue  :  *  Very  intimate — ob  1  no,  no — tbey  see  one  anotber 
wben  tbey  can't  do  otberwise.' 

Tben  be  explained  tbat  considérable  déférence  was  sbown 
to  Cardinal  Boccanera's  bigb  birtb,  and  tbat  bis  coUeagues 
often  met  at  bis  résidence,  wben,  as  bappened  to  be  tbe  case 
.  tbat  moming,  any  grave  affair  presented  itself,  requiring  an 
interview  apart  from  tbe  usual  officiai  meetings.  Cardinal 
Sanguinetti,  be  added,  was  tbe  son  of  a  petty  médical  man  of 
Viterbo.  '  No,  no,'  be  concluded,  '  tbeir  Eminences  are  not 
at  ail  intimate.  It  is  difficult  for  men  to  agrée  wben  tbey 
bave  neitber  tbe  same  ideas  nor  tbe  samecbaracter,  especially 
too  wben  tbey  are  in  eacb  otber's  way.' 

Don  Vigilio  spoke  tbese  last  words  in  a  lower  tone,  as  if 
taUdng  to  bimself  and  still  retaining  bis  sbarp  smile.  But 
Pierre  scarcely  listened,  absorbed  as  be  was  in  bis  o wn  worries  : 
*  Perbaps  tbey  bave  met  to  discuss  some  affair  connected  witb 
tbe  Index  ?  '  said  be. 

Don  Vigilio  must  bave  known  tbe  object  of  tbe  meeting. 
However,  be  merely  replied  tbat,  if  tbe  Index  bad  been  in 
question,  tbe  meeting  would  bave  taken  place  at  tbe  résidence 
of  tbe  Prefect  of  tbat  Congrégation.    Tbereupon  Pierre,  yield- 
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ing  to  his  impatience,  was  obliged  to  put  a  straight  question. 
*  Tou  hiow  of  my  afiair — the  aflfair  of  my  book,'  he  said. 
'  Wdl,  as  his  Eminenoe  is  a  member  of  the  Congrégation,  and 
aÙ  the  documents  pass  through  yourhands,you  might  beable 
to  give  me  some  use! ul  information.  I  know  notlmig  as  yet 
and  am  so  anxious  to  know  l  ' 

Ât  this  Don  Vigilio  relapsed  into  scared  disquietude.  He 
stammered,  saying  that  he  had  not  seen  any  documents, 
which  was  true.  '  Nothing  has  yet  reached  us,'  he  added  ;  '  I 
assure  you  I  know  nothing.' 

Then,  as  the  other  persisted,  he  signed  to  him  to  keep 
quiet,  and  again  turned  to  his  writing,  glancing  furtively 
towards  the  second  anteroom  as  if  he  believed  that  Abbé 
Faparelli  was  listening.  He  had  certainly  said  too  much,  he 
thought,  and  he  made  himself  yery  small,  crouching  over  the 
table,  and  melting,  fading  away  in  his  dim  corner. 

Pierre  again  fell  into  a  rêverie,  a  prey  to  ail  the  mystery 
which  enveloped  him — the  sleepy,  antique  sadness  of  his  sur- 
roundings.  Long  minutes  went  by  ;  it  was  nearly  eleven  when 
the  Sound  of  a  door  opening  and  a  buzz  of  voices  roused  him. 
Thon  he  bowed  respectfully  to  Cardinal  Sanguinettî,  who  went 
off  aocompanied  by  another  cardinal,  a  very  thin  and  tall 
man,  with  a  grey,  bony,  ascetic  face.  Neither  of  them,  how- 
ever,  seemed  even  to  see  the  petty  foreign  priest  who  bent 
low  as  they  went  by.  They  were  chatting  aloud  in  familiar 
fashion.  ' 

'  Yes  l  the  wind  is  falling  ;  it  is  warmer  than  yesterday.' 

'  We  shall  certainly  hâve  the  sirocco  to-morrow.' 

Then  solemn  silence  again  fell  on  the  large,  dim  room.  Don 
Vigilio  was  still  writing,  but  his  pen  made  no  noise  as  it 
travelled  over  the  stiff  yellow  paper.  However,  the  faint 
tinkle  of  a  oracked  bcll  was  suddenly  heard,  and  Âbbé 
Paparelli,  after  hastening  into  the  throne-room  for  a  moment, 
retumed  to  summon  Pierre,  whom  he  announced  in  a  restrained 
voice  :  '  Monsieur  l'Abbé  Pierre  Froment.' 

The  spacious  throne-room  was  like  the  other  apartments, 
a  virtual  ruin.  Under  the  fine  ceiling  of  carved  and  gilded 
woodwork,  the  red  wall-hangings  of  hrocatelley  with  a  large 
palm  pattem,  were  falling  into  tatters.  A  few  holes  had  been 
patched,  but  long  wear  had  streaked  the  dark  purple  of  the 
silk — once  of  dazzling  magnificence — with  pale  hues.  The 
ouriosity  of  the  room  was  its  old  throne,  an  arm-chair 
upholstered  in  red  silki  on  which  the  H0I7  Father  had  sat 
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when  Tisiting  Oardinal  Pio*s  grand-iincle.  This  ehair  was 
Bnrmounted  bj  a  canopy,  like wise  of  red  silk,  nnder  which  hang 
the  portrait  of  the  reigning  Pope.  And,  aocording  to  castom, 
*  the  chair  was  tnmed  towards  the  waÛ,  to  show  that  none 
might  Bit  on  it.  The  other  fdmiture  of  the  apartment  was 
made  up  of  so&s,  armchairs,  and  chairs,  with  a  marvellons 
Louis  Quatorze  table  of  gilded  wood,  having  a  top  of  mosaio 
work  representing  the  râpe  of  Europa. 

Bat  at'first  Pierre  only  saw  Cardinal  Boccanera  standing; 
by  the  table  which  he  used  for  writing.  In  his  simple  black 
eassook,  with  red  edging  and  red  battons,  the  Cardinal  seemed 
to  him  yet  taller  and  prouder  than  in  the  portrait  which 
showed  him  in  cérémonial  oostxune.  There  was  the  same 
carly  white  hair,  Uie  same  long,  strongly-marked  face,  with 
large  nose  and  thin  lips,  and  the  same  ardent  eyes,  illumining 
the  pale  coantenance  from  nnder  bushy  brows  which  had 
remained  black.  But  the  portrait  did  not  express  the  lofty, 
tranqail  faith  which  shone  in  this  handsome  face,  a  complète 
certainty  of  what  trath  was,  and  an  absolate  détermination  to 
abide  by  it  for  ever. 

Boccanera  had  not  stirred,  bat  with  black,  fized  glance 
remained  watching  his  visitor's  approach  ;  and  the  Toong 
priest,  acquainted  with  the  usoal  cérémonial,  knelt  and  kissed 
the  large  raby  which  the  prelate  wore  on  his  hand.  However, 
the  Cardinal  immediately  raised  him. 

*  Yoa  are  welcome  hère,  my  dear  son.  My  nièce  spoke  to 
me  aboat  you  with  so  much  sympathy  that  I  am  happy  to 
receiye  you.'  With  thèse  words  Pio  seated  himself  near  the 
table,  as  yet  not  telling  Pierre  to  take  a  chair,  but  still  examin- 
ing  him  whilst  speaking  slowly  and  with  studied  politeness  : 
*  You  arrived  yesterday  morning,  did  you  not,  and  were  very 
tired?' 

'  Your  Eminence  is  too  kind— -yes,  I  was  wom  out,  as 
much  through  émotion  as  fatigue.  This  joumey  is  one  of  such 
gravity  for  me.' 

The  Cardinal  seemed  indisposed  to  speakof  serions  matters 
so  soon.  '  No  doubt  ;  it  is  a  long  way  firom  Paris  to  Bome,' 
he  replied.  *  Nowadays  the  journey  may  be  accomplished  with 
fair  rapidity,  but  formerly  how  interminable  it  was  !  *  Then 
speaking  yet  more  slowly  :  *  I  went  to  Paris  once— oh  !  a  long 
tune  ago,  nearly  fifty  years  ago — and  then  for  barely  a  week.  A 
large  and  handsome  city  ;  yes,  yes,  a  great  many  people  in  the 
streets,  extremely  well-bred  people,  a  nation  which  has  accom- 
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plished  great  and  admirable  thîngs.  Even  in  thèse  sad  times 
one  cannot  forget  that  France  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Church.  But  sinoe  that  one  joumey  I  hâve  not  left 
Borne ' 

Then  he  made  a  gestnre  of  quiet  disdain,  expressive  of  ail 
he  left  unsaid.  What  was  the  use  of  joumeying  to  a  land  of 
doubt  and  rébellion?  Did  not  Borne  suffîoe — Borne,  which 
govemed  the  world — the  Etemal  City  which,  when  the  times 
Bhould  be  accomplished,  would  become  the  capital  of  the  world 
once  more  ? 

Silently  glancing  at  the  Cardinales  lofty  stature,  the 
stature  of  one  of  the  violent  warlike  princes  of  long  ago,  now 
reduced  to  wearing  that  simple  cassock,  Pierre  deemed  him 
superb  with  his  proud  conviction  that  Bome  suffioed  unto 
herself .  But  that  stubborn  résolve  to  remain  in  ignorance, 
that  détermination  to  take  no  account  of  other  nations  except- 
ing  to  treat  them  as  vassal»,  disquieted  him  when  he  reâected 
on  the  motives  that  had  brought  him  there.  And  as  silence 
had  agaiu  fallen  he  thought  it  politio  to  approach  the  subject 
he  had  at  heart  by  words  of  homage. 

'  Before  taking  any  other  steps,'  said  he,  '  I  desired  to 
express  my  profound  respect  for  your  Eminence  ;  for  in  your 
Eminence  I  place  my  only  hope  ;  and  I  beg  your  Eminence 
to  be  good  enough  to  advise  and  guide  me.' 

With  a  wave  of  the  hand  Boccanera  thereuçon  invited 
Pierre  to  take  a  chair  in  front  of  him.  '  I  certainly  do  not 
refuse  you  my  counsel,  my  dear  son,'  he  replied.  *  I  owe  my 
counsel  to  every  Christian  who  desires  to  do  well.  But  it 
would  be  wrong  for  you  to  rely  on  my  influence.  I  hâve  none. 
I  live  entirely  apart  from  others  ;  I  cannot  and  will  not  ask 
for  anything.  However,  this  will  not  prevent  us  from  chat- 
ting.*  Then,  approaching  the  question  in  ail  frankness,  with- 
out  the  slightest  artifice,  like  one  of  brave  and  absolute  mind 
who  fears  no  responsibility  however  great,  he  continued  :  *  You 
bave  written  a  book,  hâve  you  not  ? — "  New  Bome,"  T.  beheve — 
and  you  hâve  come  to  défend  this  book  which  has  been 
denounced  to  the  Congrégation  of  the  Index.  For  my  own 
part  I  hâve  not  yet  read  it.  You  will  understand  that  I  can- 
not read  everything.  I  only  see  the  works  that  are  sent  to 
me  by  the  Congrégation,  which  I  hâve  belonged  to  since  last 
year  ;  and,  besides,  I  often  content  myself  with  the  reports 
which  my  secretary  draws  up  for  me.  However,  my  nièce 
Benedetta  has  read  your  book,  and  has  told  me  that  it  is  not 
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lacking  ininterest.  It  flrst  astonished  her  somewhat,  and 
tben  greatly  moved  her.  So  I  promise  you  that  I  will  go 
through  it  and  study  the  inoriminated  passages  with  tibe 
greatest  care.' 

Pierre  profited  by  the  opportnnity  to  begin  pleading  bis 
cause.  And  it  occnrred  to  hun  that  it  would  be  best  to  riva 
bis  références  at  once.  'Yonr  Eminence  wiU  realise  how 
stnpefied  I  was  when  I  leamt  that  proceedings  were  being 
taken  against  my  book,'  he  said.  *  Monsieur  le  Vicomte 
Philibert  de  la  Ghoue,  who  is  good  enough  to  show  me  some 
friendship,  does  not  cease  repeating  that  suoh  a  book  is  worth 
the  best  of  armies  to  the  Holy  See.' 

<  Oh  !  De  la  Ohoue,  De  la  Ohoue  1  '  repeated  the  Cardinal 
with  a  pout  of  good-natured  disdain.  '  I  know  that  De  la 
Choue  considers  himsell  a  good  Catholîo.  He  is  in  a  slight 
degree  our  relative,  as  you  know.  Ând  when  he  cornes  to 
Borne  and  stays  hère,  I  willingly  see  him,  on  condition,  how- 
ever,  that  no  mention  is  made  of  certain  subjects  on  which  it 
would  be  impossible  for  us  to  agrée.  To  tell  the  truth,  the 
Catholicism  preached  by  De  la  Choue — worthy,  clever  man 
though  he  is — bis  Catholicism,  I  say,  with  bis  corporations, 
bis  workîng-class  clubs,  bis  cleansed  democracy  and  bis 
vague  socifdism,  is  after  ail  merely  so  much  literature  1  ' 

This  pronouncement  struck  Pierre,  for  he  realised  ail  the 
disdainfol  irony  contained  in  it — an  irony  which  touohed  him- 
self.  Ând  so  ne  hastened  to  name  bis  ouier  référence,  whose 
authority  he  imagined  to  be  above  discussion  :  '  His  Eminence 
Cardinal  Bergerot  bas  been  kind  enough  to  signify  his  full 
approval  of  my  book.' 

At  this  Boccanera's  face  suddenly  changed.  It  no  longer 
wore  an  expression  of  derisive  blâme,  tinged  with  the  pity 
that  is  prompted  by  a  child's  ill-considered  action  fated  to 
certain  failure.  A  flash  of  anger  now  lighted  up  the  CardînaPs 
dark  eyes,  and  a  pugnacious  impulse  hardened  his  entire 
countenance.  •  In  France,'  he  slowly  resumed,  *  Cardinal 
Bergerot  no  doubt  bas  a  réputation  for  great  piety.  We  know 
Httle  of  him  in  Bome.  Personally,  I  bave  only  seen  him  once, 
when  he  came  to  receive  his  bat.  And  I  would  not  therefore 
aUow  myself  to  judge  him  if  his  writings  and  actions  had  not 
recently  saddened  my  believing  soûl.  Unhappily,  I  am  not 
the  only  one  ;  you  will  find  nobody  hère,  of  the  Sacred  Collège, 
who  approves  of  his  doings.'  Boccanerapaused,  then  in  a  firm 
voice  concluded  :  '  Cardinal  Bergerot  is  a  Bevolutionary  1  ' 
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This  time  Pîeixe's  Burprise  foi^  a  moment  forced  him  to 
silence.  A  Eevolutionary — goodHeayens  I  aEevolatiouarv — 
ihat  gentle  pastor  of  Bouls,  whose  eharity  waa  inexhauetible, 
wliose  one  dream  was  that  Jésus  migbt  retum  to  earth  to 
insure  at  last  the  reign  of  peace  and  justice  I  Bo  words  did 
not  bave  the  same  signification  in  ail  places;  into  wbat 
religion  bad  be  now  tumbled  tbat  tbe  faitb  of  the  poor  and  tbe 
bumble  sbould  be  looked  upon  as  a  mère  insurrectional,  con- 
demnable  passion  ?  As  yet  unable  to  understand  tbings  arigbt, 
Pierre  nevertbeless  realised  tbat  discussion  would  be  botb 
discourteous  and  futile,  and  bis  onlj  remaining  désiré  was  to 
give  an  account  of  bis  bock,  explain  and  vindicate  it.  But  at 
bis  first  words  tbe  Cardinal  interposed. 

'  No,  no,  my  dear  son.  It  would  take  us  too  long  and  I 
wisb  to  read  tbe  passages.  Besides,  tbere  is  an  absolute  rule. 
Âll  books  wbicb  meddle  witb  tbe  faitb  are  oondenmable  and 
pemicious.    Does  your  book  sbow  perfect  respect  for  dogma  ?  ' 

'  I  believe  so,  and  I  assure  your  Eminence  tbat  I  bave  bad 
no  intention  of  writing  a  work  of  négation.' 

*  Good  :  I  may  be  on  your  side  if  tbat  is  true.  Only,  in 
tbe  contrary  case,  I  bave  but  one  course  to  advise  you,  wbicb 
is  to  witbdraw  your  work,  condemn  it,  and  destroy  it  witbout 
waiting  until  a  décision  of  tbe  Index  compels  you  to  do  so. 
Wbosbever  bas  given  birtb  to  scandai  must  stiâe  it  and 
expiate  it,  even  if  be  bave  to  eut  into  bis  own  âesb.  Tbe 
only  duties  of  a  priest  are  bumility  and  obédience,  tbe 
complète  annibilation  of  self  before  tbe  sovereign  will  of  tbe 
Oburcb.  And,  besides,  wby  write  at  ail?  For  tbere  is 
already  rébellion  in  expressing  an  opinion  of  one's  own.  It 
is  always  tbe  temptation  of  tbe  devU  wbicb  puts  a  pen  in  an 
autbor's  band.  Wby,  tben,  incur  tbe  risk  of  being  for  ever 
damned  by  yielding  to  tbe  pride  of  intelligence  and  domina- 
tion ?  Your  book  again,  my  dear  son — your  book  is  literature, 
literaturel' 

Tbis  expression  again  repeated  was  instinct  witb  so  mucb 
contempt  âiat  Pierre  realised  aU  tbe  wretcbedness  tbat 
would  fall  upon  tbe  poor  pages  of  bis  apostolate  on  meeting 
tbe  eyes  of  tbis  prince  wbo  bad  become  a  saintlpr  man.  Witb 
increasing  fear  and  admiration  be  listened  to  bun,  and  bebeld 
him  growinç  greater  and  greater. 

*  Ab  I  faitb,  my  dear  son,  everytbing  is  in  faitb — perfect, 
disinterested  faitb — wbicb  believes  for  tbe  sole  bappiness  of 
believing  I    How  restful  it  is  to  bow  down  before  tbe  mysteries 
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withoul  seeking  to  penetrate  them,  foll  of  the  tranqnil  con* 
viotion  ihat,  in  aceeptîng  them,  one  possessea  both  the 
certain  and  the  final  I  Is  not  the  highest  intelleetnal  satis- 
faction  that  which  is  deriyed  £rom  the  victorj  of  the  divine 
over  the  mind,  which  it  disciplines,  and  contents  so  completely 
that  it  knows  désire  no  more  ?  Ând  apart  from  that  perfeet 
eqnilibrimn,  that  explanation  of  the  tmknown  by  the  divine, 
no  durable  peace  is  possible  for  man.  If  one  desires  that 
tmth  and  justice  should  reign  upon  earth,  it  is  in  Ood  that 
one  must  place  them.  He  that  does  not  believe  is  like  a 
battleiield,  the  scène  of  every  disaster.  Faith  alone  can 
tranquillise  and  deliver.' 

For  an  instant  Pierre  remained  silent  before  the  great 
figure  rising  up  in  front  of  him.  Ât  Lourdes  he  had  only 
seen  sufiTering  humanity  rushing  thither  for  health  of  the 
body  and  consolation  of  the  soûl  ;  but  hère  was  the  intellectual 
believer,  the  mind  that  needs  certainty,  finding  satisfaction, 
tasting  the  suprême  enjoyment  of  doubting  no  more.  He 
had  never  previously  heard  such  a  cry  of  joy  at  living  in 
obédience  without  anxiety  as  to  the  morrow  of  death.  He 
knew  that  Bocoanera's  youth  had  been  somewhat  stormy, 
trayersed  by  acute  attacks  of  sensuality,  a  fiaring  of  the  red 
blood  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  he  marvelled  at  the  calm  majesty 
which  faith  had  at  last  implanted  in  this  descendant  of  so 
violent  a  race,  who  had  no  passion  remaining  in  him  but  that 
of  pride. 

'  Ând  yet,'  Pierre  at  last  ventured  to  say  in  a  timid,  gentle 
voice,  'if  faith  remains  essential  and  immutable,  forms 
change.  From  hour  to  hour  évolution  goes  on  in  ail  things — 
the  world  changes.' 

'  That  is  not  true  !  '  exclaimed  the  Oardinal,  '  the  world 
does  not  change.  It  continually  tramps  over  the  same 
ground,  loses  itself,  strays  into  the  most  abominable  courses, 
and  it  continually  bas  to  be  brought  back  into  the  right  path. 
That  is  the  truth.  In  order  that  the  promises  of  Ohrist  may 
be  fulfilled,  is  it  not  necessary  that  the  world  should  retum 
to  its  starting  point,  its  original  innocence  ?  Is  not  the  end  of 
time  fixed  for  the  day  when  men  shall  be  in  possession  of  the 
fuU  truth  of  the  Oospel  ?  Tes,  truth  is  in  the  past,  and  it  is 
always  to  the  past  that  one  must  cUng  if  one  would  avoid 
the  pitfalls  which  evil  imaginations  create.  Âll  those  fine 
novelties,  those  mirages  of  that  famous  so-caUed  progress,  are 
Bimply  traps  and  snares  of  the  etemal  tempter,  causes  of 
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perdition  and  death.  Why  seek  anv  forther,  why  constantly 
incur  the  risk  of  error,  when  for  eignteen  hundred  years  the 
truth  bas  been  known?  Trutbl  wby  it  is  in  Âpostolio 
and  Eoman  Gatbolicism  as  created  by  a  long  succession  of 
générations  !  Wliat  madness  to  désire  to  change  it  when  so 
many  loft^  minds,  so  many  pious  soûls  hâve  made  of  it  the 
most  admirable  of  monuments,  the  one  instrument  of  order  in 
this  world,  and  of  salvation  in  the  next  I  ' 

Pierre,  whose  heart  had  contraeted,  refrained  from  further 
protest,  for  he  could  no  longer  doubt  that  he  had  before  him 
an  implacable  adversary  of  his  most  cherished  ideas.  Ghilled 
by  a  covert  fear,  as  though  he  felt  a  faint  breath,  as  of  a  dis- 
tant wind  from  a  land  of  ruins,  pass  over  his  face,  bringing 
with  it  the  mortal  cold  of  a  sepulchre,  he  bowed  respectfully 
whilst  the  Cardinal,  rising  to  his  fuU  height,  contînued  in  his 
obstinate  voîce,  résonant  with  proud  courage  :  *  And  if  Catho- 
licism,  as  its  enemies  prétend,  be  really  stricken  unto  death, 
it  must  die  standing  and  in  ail  its  glorious  integrahty.  You 
hear  me,  Monsieur  T Abbé — not  one  concession,  not  one  surren- 
der,  not  a  single  act  of  cowardice  I  Catholicism  is  such  as  it 
is,  and  cannot  be  otherwise.  No  modification  of  the  divine 
certainty,  the  entire  truth,  is  possible.  The  removal  of  the 
smallest  stone  from  the  ediûce  could  only  prove  a  cause  of 
instabUity.  Is  this  not  évident  ?  You  cannot  save  old  houses 
by  attaclang  them  with  the  pickaxe  under  pretence  of  deco- 
rating  them,  You  only  enlarge  the  fissures.  Even  if  it  were 
true  that  Bome  were  on  the  eve  of  falling  into  dust,  the  only 
resuit  of  ail  the  repairing  and  patching  would  be  to  hasten 
the  catastrophe.  And  instead  of  a  noble  death,  met  unfiinch- 
hagly»  ^6  should  then  behold  the  basest  of  agonies,  the  death 
throes  of  a  coward  who  struggles  and  begs  for  mercy  !  For 
my  part  I  wait.  I  am  convinced  that  ail  that  people  say  is 
but  so  much  horrible  falsehood,  that  Oatholicism  has  never 
been  firmer,  that  it  imbibes  etemifcy  from  the  one  and  only 
source  of  life.  But  should  the  heavens  indeed  fall,  on  that 
day  I  should  be  hère,  amidst  thèse  old  and  crumbling  walls, 
under  thèse  old  ceilmgs  whose  beams  are  being  devoured  by 
the  worms,  and  it  is  hère  erect,  among  the  ruins,  that  I 
should  meet  my  end,  repeating  my  creào  for  the  last  time.' 

His  final  words  fell  more  slowly,  full  of  haughty  sadness, 
whilst  with  a  sweeping  gesture  he  waved  his  arms  towarda 
the  old,  silent,  deserted  palace  around  him,  whence  life  waa 
vithdrawing  day  by  day.    Had  an  involuntary  presentiment 
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Gome  to  him,  did  the  faint  cold  breath  from  the  rama  also 
fan  his  own  cheeks  ?  Âll  the  neglect  into  whioh  the  yast 
rooms  had  fallen  was  explained  by  his  words  ;  and  a  superbi 
despondent  grandeur  enveloped  this  prince  and  cardinal,  this 
uncompromising  Oatholio  who,  withdrawing  into  the  dim 
half-light  of  the  past,  braved  with  a  soldier's  heart  the  inévi- 
table downfall  of  the  olden  world. 

Deeply  impressed,  Pierre  was  about  to  take  his  leave  when, 
to  his  surprise,  a  little  door  opened  in  the  hangings.  '  What 
is  it  ?  Gan't  I  be  lef t  in  peace  for  a  moment  ?  '  exclaimed 
Boccanera  with  sudden  impatience. 

Nevertheless,  Abbé  Paparelli,  fat  and  sleek,  glided  into  the 
room  without  the  faintest  sign  of  émotion.  And  he  whispered 
a  few  words  in  the  ear  of  the  Cardinal,  who,  on  seeing  him, 
had  become  ealm  again.  *  What  curate  ?  '  asked  Boccanera. 
•  Oh  I  yes,  Santobono,  the  curate  of  Frascati.  I  know — tell 
him  I  cannot  see  him  just  now.' 

Paparelli,  however,  again  began  whîspering  in  his  soft  voiee, 
though  not  in  so  low  a  key  as  previously,  for  some  of  his  words 
could  be  overheard.  The  a&ir  was  urgent,  the  curate  was 
compelled  to  retum  home,  and  had  only  a  word  or  two  to  say. 
And  then,  without  awaiting  consent,  the  train-bearer  ushered 
in  the  visitor,  a  'protège  of  his,  whom  he  had  left  just  outsido 
the  little  door.  And  for  his  own  part  he  withdrew  with  the 
tranquillity  of  a  retainer  who,  whatever  the  modesty  of  his 
offîce,  knows  himself  to  be  ail  powerful. 

Pierre,  who  was  momentarily  forgotten,  looked  at  the 
visitor — abig  fellowof  a  priest,  the  sonof  a  peasant  evidently, 
and  still  near  to  the  soil.  He  had  an  ungainly,  bony  figure, 
huge  feet  and  knotted  hands,  with  a  seamy'tanned  face  lighted 
by  extremely  keen  black  eyes.  Five  and  forty  and  still  robust, 
his  chin  and  cheeks  bristling,  and  his  cassook,  overlarge, 
hanging  loosely  abput  his  big  projecting  bones,  he  suggested 
a  bandit  in  disguise.  Still  there  was  nothing  base  about  him  ; 
the  expression  of  his  face  was  proud.  And  in  one  hand  he 
carried  a  small  wicker  basket  carefuUy  covered  over  with  fig- 
leaves. 

Santobono  at  once  bent  his  knees  and  Mssed  the  Gardinal's 
ring,  but  with  hasty  unooncem,  as  though  only  some  ordinary 
pièce  of  civility  were  in  question.  Then,  with  that  commingling 
of  respect  and  familiarity  which  the  little  ones  of  the  world 
offeen  évince  towards  the  great,  he  said,  *I  beg  your  most 
révérend  Eminence's  forgiveness  for  having  insisted.     But 
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there  were  people  waitîng,  and  I  should  not  hâve  been  receiyed 
if  my  old  fnend  PaparelU  had  not  brought  me  by  way  of  that 
door.  Oh  1  I  hâve  a  very  great  service  to  ask  of  your  Emi- 
nence,  a  real  service  of  the  heart.  But  first  of  ail  may  I  be 
aUowed  to  ofifer  your  Eminence  a  little  présent  ?  ' 

The  Cardinal  listened  with  a  grave  expression.  He  had 
been  well  acquainted  with  Santobono  in  the  years  when  he 
had  spent  the  summer  at  Frascati,  at  a  princely  résidence 
which  the  Boccaneras  had  possessed  there — a  villa  rebuilt  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  surrounded  by  a  wonderful  park, 
whose  famous  terrace  overlooked  the  Campagna,  stretching 
far  and  bare  like  the  sea.  This  villa,  however,  had  since  been 
soldy  and  on  some  vineyards,  which  had  fallen  to  Benedetta's 
share,  Count  Prada,  prior  to  the  divorce  proceedings,  had  begun 
to  erect  quite  a  district  of  little  pleasure  bouses.  In  former 
times,  when  walking  out,  the  Cardinal  had  eondesoended  to 
enter  and  rest  in  the  dwelling  of  8antobono,  who  offîciated  at 
an  antique  chapel  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  of  the  Fields,  without 
the  town.  The  priest  had  his  home  in  a  half-ruined  building 
adjoining  this  chapel,  and  the  charm  of  the  place  was  a  wàlled 
garden  which  he  cultivated  himself  with  the  passion  of  a  true 
peasant. 

*  As  is  my  rtile  every  year,'  said  he,  placing  his  basket  on 
the  table,  '  I  wished  that  your  Eminence  might  taste  my  figs. 
They  are  the  first  of  the  season.  I  gathered  them  expressly 
this  morning.  You  used  to  be  so  fond  of  them,  your  Eminence, 
when  you  condescended  to  gather  them  from  the  tree  itself. 
You  were  good  enough  to  tell  me  that  there  wasn't  another 
tree  in  the  world  that  produced  such  fine  figs.' 

The  Cardinal  couldnot  help  smiling.  He  was  indeed  very 
fond  of  figs,  and  Santobono  spoke  truly,  his  fig-tree  was  re- 
nowned  throughout  the  district.  *  Thank  you,  my  dear  Abbé,' 
said  Boccanera,  *  you  remember  my  little  failings.  Well,  and 
what  can  I  do  for  you  ?  ' 

Âgain  he  became  grave,  for,  in  former  tîmes,  there  had 
been  unpleasant  discussions  between  him  and  the  curate,  a 
lack  of  agreement  which  had  angered  him.  Bom  at  Nemi,  in 
the  core  of  a  fierce  district,  Santobono  belonged  to  a  violent 
family,  and  his  eldest  brother  had  died  of  a  stab.  He  himself 
had  iJways  professed  ardently  patriotic  opinions.  It  was  said 
that  he  had  ail  but  taken  up  arms  for  Garibaldi  ;  and,  on  the 
day  when  the  Italians  had  entered  Rome,  force  had  been  needed 
to  prevent  him  from  raising  the  flag  of  Italian  unity  above  his 
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roof.  His  passionate  dreftm  was  to  behold  Borne  mifitieei 
of  the  world,  when  the  Pope  and  Uie  Eing  shonld  bave  em- 
braoed  and  made  cause  togeiher.  Tboa  the  Oardinal  looked 
on  him  as  a  dangerons  revolntionary,  a  renegade  who  impeiiUed 
Catholioism. 

'  Oh  !  what  jour  Eminence  can  do  for  me,  what  yonr 
Eminence  oan  do  if  only  condesoending  and  willing  I  '  repeated 
Santobono  in  an  ardent  Toice,  clasping  his  big  kaottj  hands. 
Ând  ihen,  breaking  off,  he  inquired»  '  Did  not  his  Eminence 
Oardinal  Sanguinetti  explain  my  afîjEdi  to  your  most  révérend 
Eminence?' 

*  No,  the  Oardinal  simply  adidsed  me  of  yonr  visit,  saying 
that  you  had  something  to  ask  of  me.' 

WMlst  speaMng  Boccanera's  face  had  clouded  over,  and  it 
was  with  increased  stemness  of  manner  that  he  again  waited. 
He  was  aware  that  the  priest  had  become  Sangoinetti's  '  client  ' 
since  the  latter  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spendmg  weeks  together 
at  his  subnrban  see  of  Frascati.  Walking  in  the  shadow  of 
eveiy  cardinal  who  is  a  candidate  to  the  papacy,  there  are 
f amiliars  of  low  degree  who  stake  the  ambition  of  their  life  on 
the  possibility  of  that  cardinaPs  élection.  If  he  becomes  Pope 
some  day,  if  they  themselves  help  him  to  the  throne,  they  enter 
the  great  pontifical  f amily  in  his  train.  It  was  related  that 
Sangninetâ  had  once  already  extricated  Bantobono  fiN>m  a 
nasty  diffîculty  :  the  priest  having  one  dav  caught  a  marauding 
urclun  in  the  act  of  dimbing  his  wall,  had  beaten  the  little 
fellow  with  such  severity  that  he  had  ultimately  died  of  it. 
Howeyer,  to  Santobono's  crédit  it  must  be  added  that  his 
fanatical  dévotion  to  the  Cardinal  was  largely  based  npon  the 
hope  that  he  would  prove  the  Pope  whom  men  awaited, 
the  Pope  who  would  make  Italy  the  sovereign  nation  of  tiie 
world. 

'  Well,  this  is  my  misfortune/  he  said.  '  Your  Eminence 
knows  my  brother  Agostino,  who  was  gardener  at  the  villa  for 
two  years  in  your  Eminence's  time.  He  is  certainly  a  very 
pleasant  and  gentle  young  fellow,  of  whom  nobody  has  ever 
complained.  Ând  so  it  is  hard  to  understand  how  such  an 
accident  can  hâve  happened  to  him,  but  it  seems  that  he  has 
killed  a  man  with  a  knife  at  Genzano,  while  walking  in  the 
Street  in  the  evening.  I  am  dreadfully  distressed  about  it,  and 
would  willingly  give  two  fingers  of  my  right  hand  to  extricate 
him  from  prison.  However,  it  ocourred  to  me  that  your  Emi- 
nence would  not  refuse  me  a  certificate  stating  that  Âgostinp 
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wafl  fonnerly  in  your  Eminence's  service,  and  that  your  Emi* 
nence  was  always  well  pleased  with  his  quiet  disposition.* 

But  tbe  Cardinal  âatly  protested  :  *  I  was  not  at  ail  pleased 
with  Agostino.  He  was  wildly  violent,  and  I  had  to  dismiss 
him  precisely  becausehe  was  always  quarrellingvsith  the  other 
servants.' 

*  Oh  I  how  grieved  I  am  to  hear  your  Eminenoe  say  that  I 
So  it  is  true,  then,  my  poor  little  Agostino's  disposition  haa 
really  changed  I  Still  there  is  always  a  way  ont  of  a  diflSculty, 
is  there  not  ?  You  can  still  give  me  a  certificate,  first  arrang- 
ing  the  wording  of  it.  A  certificate  from  your  Eminence 
would  hâve  such  a  favourable  effect  upon  the  law  ofiScers.' 

'  No  doubt/  replied  Boccanera  ;  *  I  can  understand  that,  but 
I  will  give  no  certificate.* 

*WhatI  does  your  most  révérend  Eminenoe  refuse  my 
prayer  ?  * 

'Absolutelyl  I  know  that  you  are  a  priest  of  perfect  mo- 
rality,  that  you  discharge  the  duties  of  your  ministry  with  strict 
punctuality,  and  that  you  would  be  deserving  of  high  commen- 
dation  were  it  not  for  your  political  f  ancies.  Only  your  fratemal 
affection  is  nowleading  you  astray.  I  cannot  tell  alie  to  please 
you.' 

Santobono  gazed  at  him  in  real  stupéfaction,  unable  to 
understand  that  a  prince,  an  all-powerful  cardinal,  should  be 
inâuenced  by  such  petty  scruples,  when  the  entire  question 
was  a  mère  knife  thrust,  the  most  commonplace  and  fréquent 
of  incidents  in  the  yet  wild  land  of  the  old  Eoman  castles. 

*  A  lie  I  a  lie  !  *  he  muttered  ;  '  but  surely  it  isn't  lying  just 
to  say  what  is  good  of  a  man,  leavîng  out  aJl  the  rest,  especially 
when  a  man  bas  good  points  as  Agostino  certainly  bas.  In  a 
certificate,  too,  everything  dépends  on  the  words  one  uses.' 

He  stubbornly  clung  to  that  idea  ;  he  could  not  conceive 
that  a  person  should  refuse  to  soften  the  rigour  of  justice 
by  an  ingénions  présentation  of  the  facts.  However,  on  ac- 
quiring  a  certainty  that  he  would  obtain  nothing,  he  made  a 
gesture  of  despair,  his  livid  face  assuming  an  expression  of 
violent  rancour,  whilst  his  black  eyes  fiamed  with  restrained 
passion. 

*  Well,  well  !  each  looks  on  truth  in  his  own  way,'  he  said. 
'  I  shall  go  back  to  tell  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Sanguinetti. 
And  I  beg  your  Eminence  not  to  be  displeased  with  me  for 
having  disturbed  your  Eminence  to  no  purpose.  By  the  way, 
perhaps  the  figs  are  not  yet  quite  ripe  ;  but  I  will  take  tiie 
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liberiy  io  brîng  another  basketfol  towarda  ihe  end  of  the 
season,  wben  they  wîU  be  qoite  nice  and  sweet.  Â  thoosand 
thanks  and  a  Ôiousand  felicîties  to  your  most  révérend 
Eminence.' 

Santobono  went  off  backwards,  his  big  bony  figure  bend- 
ing  double  with  repeated  genuâectîons.  Pierre,  whom  the 
Bcene  had  greatly  interested,  in  him  beheld  a  spécimen  of  the 
petty  clergy  of  Borne  and  its  environs,  of  whom  people  had 
told  him  before  his  departure  from  Paris.  This  was  not  the 
scagnozzo,  the  wi'etched  famished  priest  whom  some  nasty 
affair  brings  from  the  provinces,  who  seeks  his  daily  bread  on 
the  pavements  of  Rome  ;  one  of  the  herd  of  begowned  beggara 
searching  for  a  livelihood  among  the  crumbs  of  Ohurch  life, 
voracioualy  fighting  for  chance  masses,  and  mingling  with  the 
lowest  orders  in  tavems  of  the  worst  repute.  Nor  was  this 
the  country  priest  of  distant  parts,  a  man  of  crass  ignorance 
and  superstition,  a  peasant  among  the  peasants,  treated  as  an 
equal  by  his  pious  fiock,  which  is  careful  not  to  mistake  him 
for  the  Divinity,  and  which,  whilst  kneeling  in  ail  humility 
before  the  parish  saint,  does  not  bend  before  the  man  who 
from  that  saint  dérives  his  livelihood.  At  Frascati  the  offîci- 
ating  minister  of  a  little  church  may  receive  a  stipend  of  some 
nine  hundred  lire  a  year,^  and  he  has  only  bread  and  méat  to 
buy  if  his  garden  yields  him  wine  and  éuit  and  vegetables. 
Tins  one,  Santobono,  was  not  without  éducation  ;  he  Imew  a 
little  theology  and  a  little  history,  especially  the  history  of 
the  past  grandeur  of  Bome,  which  had  inflamed  his  patriotic 
heart  with  the  mad  dream  that  universal  domination  would 
Boon  fall  to  the  portion  of  renascent  Bome,  the  capital  of 
nnited  Italy.  But  what  an  insuperable  distance  stiU  remaineil 
between  this  petty  Boman  clergy,  often  very  worthy  ami 
intelligent,  and  the  high  clergy,  the  high  dignitaries  of  the 
Vatican  !  Nobody  that  was  not  at  least  a  prelate  seemed  to 
count. 

'  A  thousand  thanks  to  your  most  révérend  Eminence,  and 
may  success  attend  ail  yourEminence's  desires.' 

With  thèse  words  Santobono  finally  disappeared,  and  the 
Cardinal  retumed  to  Pierre,  who  also  bowed  preparatory  to 
taking  his  leave. 

'  To  Bum  up  the  matter,  Monsieur  TAbbé,'  said  Boccanera, 
*  the  affair  of  your  book  présents  certain  difficulties.    As  I  hava 

*  About  86^  One  is  reminded  of  Gk)ldsmith'8  line  ;  *  And  passing 
rfoh  with  forty  ponnds  a  jeta.*—Trans, 
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told  yoii,  I  hâve  no  précise  information,  I  hâve  seen  no  docu- 
ments. But  knowing  that  my  nièce  took  an  interest  in  you, 
I  said  a  few  words  on  the  subject  to  Cardinal  Sanguinetti,  the 
Prefect  of  the  Index,  who  was  hère  just  now.  And  he  knowâ 
Httle  more  than  I  do,  for  nothing  has  yet  left  the  secretary's 
hands.  Still  he  told  me  that  the  denunoiation  emanated  from 
personages  of  rank  and  influence,  and  applied  to  numerous 
pages  of  your  work,  in  which  it  was  said  there  were  passages 
of  the  most  déplorable  character  as  regards  both  discipline 
and  dogma/ 

Greatly  moved  by  the  idea  that  he  had  hidden  foes,  secret 
adversaries  who  pursued  him  in  the  dark,  the  young  priest 
responded  :  *  Oh  I  denounced,  denounced  I  If  your  Eminence 
only  knew  how  that  word  pains  my  heart  !  ^d  denounced, 
too,  for  offences  which  were  certainly  involuntary,  since  my 
one  ardent  désire  was  the  triumph  of  the  Church  !  Ail  I  can 
do,  then,  is  to  fling  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  Holy  Father  and 
entreat  him  to  hear  my  defence.* 

Boccanera  suddenly  became  very  grave  again.  A  stem 
look  rested  on  his  lofty  brow  as  he  drew  his  haughty  figure 
to  its  full  height.  *  His  Holiness,*  said  he,  *  can  do  everything, 
even  receive  you,  if  such  be  his  good  pleasure,  and  absolve 
you  also.  But  listen  to  me.  I  again  advise  you  to  withdraw 
your  book  yourself,  to  destroy  it,  simply  and  courageously, 
before  embarking  in  a  struggle  in  which  you  will  reap  the 
ehame  of  being  overwhelmed.    Beâect  on  that.' 

Pierre,  however,  had  no  sooner  spoken  of  the  Pope  than  he 
hadregrettedit,  for  he  realised  that  an  appeal  to  the  sovereign 
authority  was  calculated  to  wound  the  Cardinales  feelings. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  further  room  for  doubt.  Boccanera 
would  be  against  his  book,  and  the  utmost  that  he  could  hope 
for  was  to  gain  his  neutrality  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  on 
him  through  those  about  liim.  At  the  same  time  he  had 
found  the  Cardinal  very  plain  spoken,  very  frank,  far  removed 
from  ail  the  secret  intriguing  in  which  the  affair  of  his  book 
was  involved,  as  he  now  began  to  reaHse  ;  and  so  it  was  with 
deep  respect  and  genuine  admiration  for  the  prelate's  strong 
and  lofty  character  that  he  took  leave  of  him. 

*  I  am  infinitely  obliged  to  your  Eminence,'  he  said,  '  and 
I  promise  that  I  will  carefully  reâect  upon  ail  that  your 
Eminence  has  been  Mnd  enough  to  say  to  me.' 

On  retuming  to  the  anteroom,  Pierre  there  found  five  or 
six  persons  who  had  arrived  during  his  audience,  and  were 
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now  waiting.  There  was  a  bishop,  a  domestio  prelaie,  and 
two  old  ladies,  and  as  he  drew  near  to  Don  Yigilio  before 
retirîng,  he  was  surprised  to  find  him  conversing  wiUi  a  talli 
fair  young  fellow,  a  Frenchman,  who,  also  in  astoniah- 
ment,  exolaimed,  *  What  !  are  yon  hère  in  Borne,  Mondeor 
TAbbé?' 

For  a  moment  Pierre  had  hesitated.  '  Âh  1  I  mocit  ask 
yonr  pardon,  Monsieur  Narcisse  Habert,'  he  replied,  '  I  did  not 
at  first  recognise  yon  !  It  was  the  less  excusable  as  I  knew 
that  you  bad  been  an  attaché  at  our  embassy  hère  ever  sinoe 
last  year.' 

Tall,  slim,  and  élégant  of  appearance,  Narcisse  Habert  had 
a  clear  complexion,  with  eyes  of  a  bluish,  almost  mauvish,  hue, 
a  fair  frizzy  beard,  and  long  curling  fair  hair  eut  short  over 
the  forehead  in  the  Florentine  fasbion.  Of  a  wealthy  £amily 
of  militant  Catholics,  chieây  members  of  the  bar  or  bench,  he 
had  an  unde  in  the  diplomatie  profession,  and  this  had  decided 
his  own  career.  Moreover,  a  place  at  Bome  was  marked  oui 
for  him,  for  he  there  had  powerful  connections.  He  was  a 
nephew  by  marnage  of  Cardinal  Samo,  whose  sister  had 
married  another  of  his  unoles,  a  Paris  notary  ;  and  he  was 
also  cousin  german  of  Monsignor  Gamba  del  Zoppo,  a  cameriere 
segretOf  and  son  of  one  of  his  aunts,  who  had  married  an 
Italian  colonel.  And  in  some  measure  for  thèse  reasons  he 
had  been  attached  to  the  embassy  to  the  Holy  Bee,  his  superiors 
tolerating  his  somewhat  fantastic  ways,  his  everlasting  passion 
for  art  which  sent  him  wandering  hither  and  thither  through 
Bome.  He  was  moreover  very  amiable  and  extremely  well- 
bred;  and  it  occasionally  happened,  as  was  the  case  that 
moming,  that  with  his  weary  and  somewhat  mysterious  air 
he  came  to  speak  to  one  or  another  of  the  cardinals  on  some 
real  matter  of  business  in  the  ambassador's  name. 

So  as  to  converse  with  Pierre  at  his  ease,  he  drew  him  into 
the  deep  embrasure  of  one  of  the  Windows.  '  Ah  !  my  dear 
Abbé,  how  pleased  I  am  to  see  you  1  *  said  he.  '  Tou  must 
remember  what  pleasant  chats  we  had  when  we  met  at  Cardinal 
Bergerot's  !  I  told  you  about  some  paintings  which  you  were 
to  see  for  your  book,  some  miniatures  of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuries.  And  now,  you  know,  I  mean  to  take 
possession  of  you.  l'il  show  you  Bome  as  nobody  else 
could  show  it  to  you.  l've  seen  and  explored  everything. 
Ah  I  there  are  treasures,  such  treasures  1  But  in  truth  there 
is  only  one  suprême  work  ;  one  always  cornes  back  to  one'a 
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partioalar  passion.    The  Botticelli  in  the  Sixtine  Ghapel — ^ah, 
theBotticellil' 

His  voioe  died  awaj,  and  lie  made  a  faint  gesture  as  if 
overcome  by  admiration.  Then  Pierre  had  to  promise  that  he 
woold  place  himself  in  his  hands  and  accompany  him  to  the 
Sixtine  Ghapel.  *  You  know  why  I  am  hère,'  at  last  said  the 
Young  priest.  '  Prooeedings  hâve  been  taken  against  my  book  ; 
it  has  been  denomiced  to  the  Congrégation  of  the  Index.* 

*  Your  book  I  is  it  possible  ?  *  exclaimed  Narcisse  :  *  a  book 
like  that  with  pages  recaUing  the  delightful  St.  Francis  of 
Âssisi  1  '  Ând  thereupon  he  obhgingly  placed  himself  at 
Pierre's  disposai.  *  But  our  ambassador  will  be  very  useful  to 
you/  he  said.  '  He  is  the  best  man  in  the  world,  of  charming 
affabihty,  and  full  of  the  old  French  spirit.  I  will  présent 
you  to  him  this  af ternoon  or  to-morrow  momhig  at  the  latest  ; 
and  since  you  désire  an  immédiate  audience  with  the  Pope,  he 
will  endeavour  to  obtain  one  for  you.  His  position  naturally 
désignâtes  him  as  your  intermediary.  Still,  I  must  confess  that 
things  are  not  always  easily  managed.  Although  the  Holy 
Father  is  very  fond  of  him,  there  are  times  when  his  Excellency 
{ails,  for  the  approaches  are  so  extremely  intricate.' 

Pierre  had  not  thought  of  employing  the  ambassador*s 
good  offices,  for  he  had  naîvely  imagined  that  an  accused  priest 
who  came  to  défend  himself  would  find  every  door  open.  How- 
ever,  he  was  dehghted  with  Narcisse's  ofifer,  and  thanked  him 
as  warmly  as  if  the  audience  were  already  obtained. 

'  Besides,*  the  young  man  continued,  *  if  we  encounter  any 
diffîculties  I  hâve  relatives  at  the  Vatican,  as  you  know.  I 
don't  mean  my  uncle  the  Cardinal,  who  would  be  of  no  use  to 
us,  for  he  never  stirs  out  of  his  office  at  the  Propaganda,  and 
will  never  apply  for  anything.  But  my  cousin,  Monsignor 
Gamba  del  Zoppo,  is  very  obliging,  and  he  lives  in  intimacy 
with  the  Pope,  his  duties  requiring  his  constant  attendance 
on  him.  So,  if  necessary,  I  will  take  you  to  see  him,  and  he 
will  no  doubt  find  a  means  of  procuring  you  an  interview, 
though  his  extrême  prudence  keeps  him  perpetually  afraid  of 
compromising  himself.  However,  it's  understood,  you  may 
rely  on  me  in  every  respect.' 

*  Ah  I  my  dear  sir,'  exclaimed  Pierre,  reheved  and  happy, 
*  I  heartily  accept  your  offer.  You  don't  know  what  bïdm 
your  words  hâve  brought  me  ;  for  ever  since  my  arrivai  every- 
body  has  been  discouraging  me,  and  you  are  the  first  to  restore 
my  strength  by  looking  at  things  in  the  true  French  way.' 
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Then,  lowering  bis  voîce,  he  told  the  attaché  of  his  inter« 
vîew  with  Cardinal  Boccanera,  of  his  conviction  tlu&t  the  latter 
wonld  not  help  him,  of  the  nn&yonrable  information  which 
had  been  given  hj  Cardinal  Bangtdnetti,  and  of  the  rivahy 
which  he  had  divined  between  the  two  prelates.  Narcisse 
listened,  smiling,  and  in  bis  tnm  began  to  gossip  confidentially. 
The  rivahr  which  Pierre  had  mentioned,  the  prematore  con- 
test  for  the  tiara  which  Bangninetti  and  Boccanera  were 
waging,  impelled  to  it  by  a  farious  désire  to  become  the  next 
Pope,  had  for  a  long  time  been  revolationising  the  black 
world.  There  was  incredible  intricacy  in  the  depths  of  the 
affair  ;  none  conld  exactly  tell  who  was  pulling  the  strings, 
oondacting  the  vast  intrigne.  As  regards  generaiities,  it  was 
simply  known  that  Boccanera  represented  absolutism — the 
Church  fireed  from  ail  compromises  with  modem  sooiety,  and 
waiting  in  immobility  for  the  Deity  to  triumph  over  Satan,  for 
Bome  to  be  restored  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  for  repentant 
Italy  to  perform  penance  for  its  sacrilège  ;  whereas  Bangui- 
netti,  extremely  politic  and  snpple,  was  reported  to  harbour 
bold  and  novel  ideas  :  permission  to  vote  to  be  granted  to  ail 
true  Catholics,^  a  majority  to  be  gained  by  this  means  in  the 
Législature;  then,  as  a  fatal  corollary,  the  downiall  of  the 
Honse  of  Savoy,  and  the  proclamation  of  a  kind  of  repnblican 
fédération  of  ail  the  former  petty  States  of  Italy  onder  the 
angust  protectorate  of  the  Pope.  On  the  whole,  the  struggle 
was  between  thèse  two  antagonistio  éléments — the  first  bent  on 
npholding  the  Church  by  a  rîgorous  maintenance  of  the  old 
traditions,  and  the  other  predicting  the  fall  of  the  Church  if  it 
did  not  foUow  the  bent  of  the  coming  century.  But  aU  was 
steeped  in  so  much  mystery  that  people  ended  bv  thinkin^ 
that,  if  the  présent  Pope  should  live  a  few  years  longer,  his 
Bucoessor  would  certainly  be  neither  Boccanera  nor  Sanguinetti. 

Ail  at  once  Pierre  interrupted  Narcisse  :  '  And  Monsig^or 
Nani,  do  you  know  him  ?  I  spoke  with  him  yesterday  evening. 
And  there  he  is  coming  in  now  I  ' 

Nani  was  indeed  just  entering  the  anteroom  with  his  usual 

'  Sînoe  the  ooonpation  of  Bome  by  ihe  Italian  anthoriiiefl,  the  snp^ 
porters  of  the  Church,  obedient  to  the  prohibition  of  the  Vatican,  hâve 
abstained  from  taking  part  in  the  political  élections,  this  being  their 
protest  agaînst  the  new  order  of  things  which  they  do  not  recognise. 
Varions  attempts  hâve  been  made,  however,  to  înduce  the  Pope  to  give 
fthem  permission  to  vote,  many  members  of  the  Boman  aristocracy 
oonsidering  the  présent  course  impolitic  and  even  harmfol  to  the  iu- 
terests  of  the  Ghnroh. — Trans, 
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smile  on  his  amiable  pink  faoe.  His  oassock  of  fine  texture, 
and  his  eash  of  violet  eilk  shone  with  discreet  soft  luxury. 
And  be  ehowed  bimself  very  amiable  to  Âbbé  Faparelli,  who 
accompanyinç  him  fii  ail  homility,  begg^d  him  to  be  kind 
enough  to  wait  nntil  bis  Eminenœ  sbovud  Ibe  able  to  receive 
him. 

'  Oh  I  Monsignor  Nani,'  muttered  li^aitcifi^r  becoming  seri- 
ous,  'he  ifl  a  man  whom  it  is  advisable  to  hâve  for  a  friend.' 

Then,  knowing  Nani'a  history,  he  related  it  in  an  under- 
tone.  Bom  at  Yenioe,  of  a  noble  but  ruined  f^Uj  whioh  had 
produeed  heroes,  Nani,  after  first  studying  ^n^^r  the  Jesuits, 
had  oome  to  Bome  to  perfeot  himself  in  p^Uosopby  and  theo- 
logy  at  the  Gollegio  Bomano,  which  was  tben  also  under  Jesuit 
management.  Ordained  when  thiee-and-twenty,  he  had  at 
onoe  foUowed  a  nundo  to  Bavaria  as  pivate  secretary  ;  and 
then  had  gone-as  {mditore  to  the  nunciatures  of  Brussels  and 
Paris,  in  whioh  latter  city  he  had  lived  for  five  years.  Every- 
thing  seemed  to  prédestine  him  to  diplomaoy,  his  bnlliant 
beginnings  and  his  keen  and  encydopaBdical  intelligence,  but 
ail  at  once  he  had  been  recalled  to  Bome,  where  he  was  soon 
afterwards  appointed  Âssessor  to  the  Holy  Office.  It  was 
asserted  at  the  time  that  this  was  done  by  the  Pope  himself, 
wh0|  being  well  acquainted  with  Nani,  and  désirons  of  having 
a  person  he  could  dépend  upon  at  the  Holy  Office,  had  given 
instructions  for  his  recall,  saying  that  he  could  render  far 
more  services  at  Bome  than  abroad.  Already  a  domestic  pre- 
kte,  Nani  had  also  lately  become  a  Canon  of  St.  Peter's  and 
an  apostoUo  prothonotazy,  with  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a 
oardinal's  hat  whenever  the  Pope  should  find  some  other 
fiAVOorite  who  would  please  him  better  as  assessor. 

'Oh,  Monsignor  Nanil'  continued  Narcisse.  'He's  a 
Buperior  man,  thoroughly  well  acquainted  with  modem 
Europe,  and  at  the  same  time  a  very  saintly  priest,  a  sincère 
beUever,  absolutely  devotcd  to  the  Ghurch,  with  the  sub- 
Btantial  f aith  of  an  intelligent  poUtician — ^a  belief  différent,  it  is 
true,  from  the  narrow,  gloomjr  theological  faith  which  we  know 
80  well  in  France.  And  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  will 
bardly  understand  things  hère  at  first.  The  Boman  prelates 
leave  the  Deity  in  the  sanctuary  and  reign  in  His  name, 
convinced  that  Oatholicism  is  the  human  expression  of  the 
govemment  of  God,  the  only  perfeot  and  etemal  govemment, 
beyond  the  pales  of  which  nothing  but  falsehood  and  social 
danger  can  be  found.    While  we  in  our  oountry  lag  behindi 
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tâûAmAj  argtdng  whether  ibère  be  a  Ood  or  not,  they  cb  not 
admit  that  God*8  existence  can  be  doubted,  sinoe  th^  tbem* 
Belyes  are  Hi3  delegated  ministerB  ;  and  they  entireljr  deyote 
thernselyes  to  playizig  tbeir  partr  as  ministers  wbom  noue 
can  dispossess»  exercising  their  power  for  tbe  greatest  good  of 
humanity,  and  deyoting  ail  tbeir  intelligence,  ail  tbeir  eneray 
to  maintaining  tbemselyes  as  tbe  accepted  masters  of  we 
nations.  As  fer  Monsignor  Nani,  after  being  mixed  np  in 
tbe  poliiics  of  tbe  wbole  world,  be  bas  for  ten  yeara  been 
discbarging  tbe  most  délicate  functions  in  Borne,  taking  pari 
in  tbe  most  yaried  and  most  important  afiEairs.  He  sees  aJl 
tbe  foreigners  wbo  corne  to  Borne»  knows  eyerytbing,  bas  a 
band  in  eyerytbing.  Âdd  to  tbis  tbat  be  is  extremely  discreei 
and  amiable,  witii  a  modesty  wbicb  seems  perfec^  tbougb 
none  can  tell  wbetber,  witb  bis  Ugbt  sileni  fooistep,  be  is  noi 
reaUy  marcbing  towards  tbe  bighest  ambition,  tbe  purple  of 
soyereignty.' 

'  Ânotber  candidate  for  tbe  tiara,'  tbougbt  Pierre,  wbo  bad 
listened  passionately  ;  for  tbis  man  Nani  interested  bim, 
caused  bim  an  instinctiye  disquietude,  as  tbougb  bebind  bis 
pink  and  smiling  face  be  could  diyine  an  inûnity  of  obscure 
tbings.  Ât  tbe  same  time,  howeyer,  ibe  young  priest  but  ill 
understood  bis  Mend,  for  be  again  felt  bewildered  by  ail  \ 

tbis  strange  Boman  world,  so  different  from  wbai  be  bad  j 

ezpected.  { 

Nani  bad  perceiyed  tbe  two  young  men,  and  came  towarda 
tbem  witb  bis  band  cordi^y  outstretcbed  :  '  Âb  1  Monsieur 
l'Âbbé  Froment,  I  am  bappy  to  meet  you  again.  I  won't  ask 
you  if  you  baye  slept  weil,  for  people  always  sleep  well  ai 
Borne.  Good-day,  Monsieur  Habert;  your  bealtb  bas  kepi 
good,  I  bope,  since  I  met  you  in  ûront  of  Bemini's  Bonta 
Teresa,  wbicb  you  admire  so  mucb.^  I  see  tbat  you  know 
one  anotber.  Tbat  is  yery  nice.  I  must  teU  you,  Monsieur 
r  Abbé,  tbat  Monsieur  Habert  is  a  passionate  loyer  of  our  city  ; 
be  wiU  be  able  to  sbow  you  ail  its  ûnest  sigbts.'  ^  : 

Tben,  in  bis  affectionate  way,  lie  at  once  asked  for  informa-  \ 

tion  respecting  Pierre's  interyiew  witb  tbe  Cardinal.    He  \ 

listened  attentiyely  to  tbe  young  man's  nanratiye,  nodding 
bis  bead  ai  certain  passages,  and  occasionally  restraining  bis 
sharp  smile.    Tbe  Cardinales  seyerity  and  Pierre's  conyiction 

'  The  àllasion  is  to  a  statue  representing  St.  Theresa  in  ecstasy,  wiih 
ihe  Ângel  of  Death  descending  to  transfix  her  with  his  dart.  It  stands 
hi  a  tanaept  ol  Bt(^.  Mj^ria  délia  Yi^tpria^-^S^ans.  c 
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thai  he  would  accord  him  no  support  did  not  at  àll  astonish 
Nani.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  expected  that  resuit.  How- 
ever,  on  hearing  that  Cardinal  Sanguinetti  had  been  there 
that  moming,  and  had  pronounced  the  afifair  of  the  book  to 
be  very  serious,  he  appeared  to  lose  his  self-control  for  a 
moment,  for  he  spoke  out  with  sudden  vivacity  : 

*  It  can't  be  helped,  my  dear  child,  my  intervention  came 
too  late.  Directly  I  heard  of  the  proceedings  I  went  to  his 
Eminence  Cardinal  Sanguinetti  to  tell  him  that  the  resuit 
would  be  an  immense  advertisement  for  your  book.  Was  it 
sensible  ?  What  was  the  use  of  it  ?  We  know  that  you  are 
incHned  to  be  carried  away  by  your  ideas,  that  you  are  an 
enthusiast,  and  are  prompt  to  do  battle.  So  what  advantage 
should  we  gain  by  embarrassing  ourselves  with  the  revolt  of 
a  young  priest  who  might  wage  war  against  us  with  a  book 
of  which  some  thousands  of  copies  hâve  been  sold  already  ? 
For  my  part  I  desired  that  nothing  should  be  done.  And  I 
must  say  that  the  Cardinal,  who  is  a  man  of  sensé,  was  of  the 
same  mind.  He  raised  his  arms  to  heaven,  went  into  a 
passion,  and  exclaîmed  that  he  was  never  consulted,  that  the 
blunder  was  already  committed  beyond  recall,  and  that  it  was 
impossible  to  prevent  process  from  taking  its  course  since  the 
matter  had  already  been  brought  before  the  Congrégation,  in 
conséquence  of  denunciations  from  authoritative  sources, 
based  on  the  gravest  motives.  Brieây,  as  he  said,  the 
blunder  was  coramitted,  and  I  had  to  think  of  something 
else.* 

Ail  at  once  Nani  paused.  He  had  just  noticed  that 
Pierre's  ardent  eyes  were  fixed  upon  his  own,  striving  to 
penetrate  his  meaning.  A  faini  âush  then  heightened  the 
pinkiness  of  his  complexion,  whilst  in  an  easy  way  he 
continued,  unwilling  to  reveal  how  annoyed  he  was  at  having 
said  too  much  :  '  Tes,  I  thought  of  helping  you  with  ail  the 
little  influence  I  possess,  in  order  to  extricate  you  from  the 
worries  in  which  this  afifair  will  certainly  land  you.' 

An  impulse  of  revolt  was  stirring  Pierre,  who  vaguely  felt 
that  he  was  perhaps  being  made  game  of.  Why  should  he  not 
be  free  to  déclare  his  faith,  which  was  so  pure,  so  firee  from 
Personal  considérations,  so  full  of  glowing  Christian  charity  ? 
*  Never,'  said  he,  *  will  I  withdraw  ;  never  will  I  myself  suppresa 
my  book,  as  I  am  advised  to  do.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
cowardice  and  falsehood,  for  I  regret  nothing,  I  disown  nothing. 
If  I  believe  that  my  book  brings  a  little  truth  to  light  I  cannot 
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âestroY  it  wiUiout  aciing  criminally  both  towazdfl  myself  and 
towardâ  others.    No,  never  I    You  hear  me — never  I  ' 

Silence  fell.  But  almost  immediately  he  resnmed  :  '  It 
is  at  tbe  knees  of  the  Holy  Father  that  I  désire  to  make 
that  déclaration.  He  wiU  onderstand  me,  he  will  approve 
me.* 

Nanl  no  longer  smiled  ;  henceforth  his  face  remained  as 
it  were  closed.  He  seemed  to  be  studying  the  sudden  violence 
of  the  young  priest  with  curiosity  ;  then  songht  to  calm  him 
with  his  own  tranqnil  kindliness.  '  No  doubt,  no  doubt/  said 
he.  'There  is  certainly  great  sweetness  in  obédience  and 
hamility.  Btill  I  can  understand  that,  before  anything  else, 
you  should  désire  to  speak  to  his  Holiness.  And  afterwards 
you  will  see — ^is  that  not  so  ? — ^you  willsee ' 

Then  he  evinced  a  lively  interest  in  the  suggested  applica- 
tion for  an  audience.  He  expressed  keen  regret  that  Pierre 
had  not  forwarded  that  application  firom  Paris,  before  even 
coming  to  Borne  :  in  that  course  would  bave  rested  the  best 
chance  of  a  favourable  reply.  Pother  of  any  kind  was  not 
Hked  at  the  Vatican,  and  if  the  news  of  the  young  priest's 
présence  in  Eome  should  only  spread  abroad,  and  the  motives 
of  his  joumey  be  discussed,  ail  would  be  lost.  Then,  on 
leaming  that  Narcisse  had  offered  to  présent  Pierre  to  the 
French  ambassador,  Nani  seemed  full  of  anxiety,  and  depre- 
cated  any  such  proceeding  :  *  No,  no  !  don't  do  Ûiat — it  would 
be  most  imprudent.  In  the  first  place  you  would  run  the  risk 
of  embarrassing  the  ambassador,  whose  position  is  alwaya 
délicate  in  a£fairs  of  this  kind.  And  then,  too,  if  he  failed — 
and  my  fear  is  that  he  might  fail — yes,  if  he  failed  it  would  be 
ail  over  ;  you  would  no  longer  hâve  the  slightest  chance  of 
obtaining  an  audience  by  any  other  means.  For  the  Vatican 
would  not  hke  to  hurt  the  ambassador's  feelings  by  yielding 
to  other  influence  after  resisting  lus.* 

Pierre  anxiously  glanced  at  Narcisse,  who  wagged  his  head, 
embarrassed  and  hesitating.  *  The  fact  is,'  the  attaché  at  last 
murmured,  '  we  lately  solicited  an  audience  for  a  high  French 

Sersonage  and  it  was  refused,  which  was  very  unpleasant  for  us. 
lonsignor  is  right.  We  must  keep  our  ambassador  in  reserve, 
and  only  utilise  him  when  we  bave  exhausted  ail  other 
means.'  Then,  notidng  Pierre's  disappointment,  he  added 
obligingly  :  '  Our  first  visit  therefore  shaU  be  for  my  cousin  at 
the  Vatican.' 

Nani,  his  attention  again  roused,  looked  at  the  young  man 
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in  astoiÛBhmeni.    'Ât  the  Vatioan?    Tou  hâve  a  oousin 
there?' 

•  Why,  yes — Monsîgnor  Gamba  del  Zoppo.* 

•  Gamba I  Gamba!  Yes,  yes,  excuse  m«,  I  remember 
now.  Ahl  soyou  thonght  of  Gamba  to  bring  influence  to 
bear  on  bis  HoHness  ?  Thaii'a  an  idea,  no  doubt  ;  one  must 
Bee — one  must  see.' 

He  repeated  thèse  words  again  and  agaîn  as  if  to  secure 
time  to  see  into  the  matter  himself,  to  weigh  the  jpros  and  cons 
of  the  suggestion.  Monsignor  Gamba  del  Zoppo  was  a  worthy 
man  who  played  no  part  at  the  Papal  Court,  *whose  nullity 
indeed  had  become  a  byword  at  the  Vatican.  His  childish 
stories,  however,  amused  the  Pope,  whom  he  greatly  flattered, 
and  who  was  fond  of  leaning  on  his  arm  whilewalking  in  the 
gardens.  It  was  during  thèse  strolls  that  Gamba  easily  secured 
ail  sorts  of  little  f  avours.  However,  he  was  a  remarkable  pol- 
troon,  and  had  suoh  an  intense  fear  of  losing  his  influence  that 
he  never  risked  a  request  without  having  convinced  himself  by 
long  méditation  that  no  possible  harm  could  come  to  him 
through  it. 

<  Well,  do  you  know,  the  idea  is  not  a  bad  one,'  Nani  at 
last  declared.  *  Yes,  yes,  Gamba  can  secure  the  audience  for 
you,  if  he  is  wîUing.  I  will  see  him  myself  and  explain  the 
matter.' 

Ât  the  same  time  Nani  did  not  cease  advising  extrême 
caution.  He  even  ventured  to  say  that  it  was  necessary  to  be 
on  one's  guard  with  the  papal  entourage,  for,  alas  !  it  was  a 
fact  his  Holiness  was  so  good,  and  had  such  a  blind  faith  in 
the  goodness  of  others,  that  he  had  not  always  chosen  his 
familiars  with  the  critical  care  which  he  ought  to  hâve  dis- 

Elayed.  Thus  one  never  knew  to  what  sort  of  man  one  might 
e  applying,  or  in  what  trap  one  might  be  setting  one's  foot. 
Nani  even  allowed  it  to  be  understood  that  on  no  account 
ought  any  direct  application  to  be  made  to  his  Eminence  the 
Seoretary  of  State,  for  even  his  Eminence  was  not  a  free 
agent,  but  found  himself  encompassed  by  intrigues  of  such 
intricacy  that  his  best  intentions  were  paralysed.  Ând  as 
Nani  went  on  discoursing  in  this  fashion,  in  a  very  gentle, 
extremely  nnctuous  manner,  the  Vatican  appeared  like  some 
enchanted  oa8tle,guardedbyjealous  andtreacherous  dragons — 
a  oastle  where  one  must  not  take  a  step,  pass  through  a  door- 
Way,  risk  a  limb,  without  having  carefully  assuredoneself  that 
bi&e  would  not  leave  one*s  wholebody  there  to  be  devoured. 
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Pierre  contdnned  listemng,  feeling  oolder  and  oolder  at 
heart,  and  again  sinking  inio  unoertainty.  *  Mon  Dieu  1  '  be 
exclaimed,  '  I  shall  never  know  how  to  aoi  You  disooarage 
me,  Monsignor.' 

Ât  this  Nani'e  cordial  smile  reappeared.  'I,  my  dear 
ohild  ?  I  should  be  sorry  to  do  so.  I  only  want  to  repeat  io 
yon  that  you  mast  wait  and  do  notbing.  Avoid  ail  feverisb- 
ness  especially.  Tbere  is  no  bnrry,  I  assure  you,  for  it  was 
only  yesterday  tbat  a  comultorù  was  obosen  to  report  npon 
your  book,  so  you  bave  a  good  fall  montb  before  yoo.  Âvoid 
everybody,  live  in  sucb  a  wajr  tbat  people  sball  be  virtnidly 
ignorant  of  yonr  existence,  visit  Borne  in  peaoe  and  quietness 
—tbat  is  tbe  best  course  you  can  adopt  to  forward  tout 
interests.'  Tben,  takingoneof  tbepriest'sbandsbetweenbotb 
bis  own,  so  aristocratie,  soft,  and  plnmp,  be  added  :  '  You  wiU 
nnderstand  tbat  Ibave  my  reasons  for  speaMng  to  you  like  tbis. 
I  sbould  bave  offered  my  own  services  ;  I  sbould  bave  made  it 
a  point  of  bononr  to  take  you  straigbi  to  bis  Holiness,  bad  I 
ibougbt  it  advisable.  Bat  i  do  not  wisb  to  mix  myself  up  in  tbe 
matter  at  tbis  stage  ;  I  realise  only  too  well  tbat  at  tbe  présent 
moment  we  sbould  simply  make  sad  work  of  it.  Later  on — ^you 
hear  me — later  on,  in  tbe  event  of  nobody  else  succeeding,  I 
myself  willobtaîn  you  an  audience;  IformaUy  promise  it.  But 
meanwbile,  I  entreat  you,  refrain  from  usinç  uiose  words  "  a 
new  religion,"  wbiob,  mifortunately,  oocur  in  your  book,  and 
wbicb  I  beard  you  repeat  again  only  last  nigbt.  Tbere  can  be  no 
new  religion,  my  dear  cbild  ;  tbere  is  but  one  etemal  religion, 
wbicb  is  beyond  ail  snrrender  and  compromise — tbe  Oatbolic, 
Âpostolic,  and  Boman  religion.  Ând  at  tbe  same  time  leave 
your  Paris  Mends  to  tbemselves.  Don*t  rély  too  mucb  on 
Oardinal  Bergerot,  wbose  lofty  piety  is  not  sufficiently 
appreciated  in  Bome.  I  assure  you  tbat  I  am  speaking  to 
you  as  a  Mend.' 

Tben,  seeing  bow  disabled  Pierre  appeared  to  be,  balf 
overcome  already,  no  longer  knowing  in  wbat  direction  to 
begin  bis  campaign,  be  again  strove  to  comfort  bim  :  '  Come, 
come,  tbings  will  rigbt  tbemselves  ;  everytbing  will  end  for 
tbe  best,  botb  for  tbe  welfare  of  tbe  Cburcb  and  your  own. 
Ând  now  yon  must  excuse  me,  I  must  leave  you  ;  I  sball  not 
be  able  to  see  bis  Eminence  to-day,  for  it  is  impossible  for  me 
to  wait  any  longer.' 

Abbé  Paparelli,  wbom  Pierre  bad  noticed  prowKng  around 
witb  bis  ears  cocked,iiow  bastened  forward  and  deâared  to 
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Monsignor  Nani  ihat  there  were  only  two  persons  to  be  reoôiyed 
before  hîm.  But  the  prelate  very  graciously  replied  that  he 
"woold  eome  back  agaîn  at  another  time,  for  the  a&îr  which 
lie  wished  to  laj  before  liis  Eminence  was  in  no  wise  pressing. 
Then  he  withdrew,  courteously  bowing  to  everybody. 

Narcisse  Habert's  tum  came  abnost  immediately  after- 
wards.  However,  before  enterîng  the  throne-room  he  pressed 
Pierre*s  hand,  repeating,  '  So  it  is  understood.  I  will  go  to 
see  my  cousin  at  the  Vatican  to-morrow,  and  directly  I  get  a 
reply  I  will  let  you  know.    We  shall  meet  again  soon,  I  hope.' 

It  was  now  past  twelve  o'clock,  and  the  only  remaining 
visitor  was  one  of  the  two  old  ladies  who  seemed  to  hâve 
fallen  asleep.  At  his  little  secretarial  table  Don  Yigilio  still 
sat  covering  huge  sheets  of  yellow  paper  with  fine  hand- 
writing,  from  which  he  only  lifted  hîs  eyes  at  intervais  to 
glance  about  faim  distrastfally,  and  make  sure  that  nothing 
threatened  him. 

In  the  moumfal  silence  which  fell  around,  Pierre  lingered 
for  yet  another  moment  in  the  deep  embrasure  of  the  window. 
Ahl  what  anxiety  consumed  hîs  poor  tender,  enthusiastic 
heart  1  On  leaving  Paris  things  had  seemed  so  simple,  so 
natural  to  him  t  He  was  unjustly  accused,  and  he  started  ofL 
to  défend  himself,  arrived  and  fiung  himself  at  the  feet  of  the 
Holy  Father,  who  listened  to  him  indulgently.  Did  not  the 
Pope  personify  living  religion,  intelligence  to  understand, 
justice  based  upon  truth  ?  And  was  he  not,  before  aught  else, 
the  Father,  the  delegate  of  Divine  forgiveness  and  mercy, 
with  arms  outstretched  towards  ail  the  children  of  the  Ohurch, 
even  the  guilty  ones  ?  Was  it  not  meet,  then,  that  he  should 
leave  his  door  wide  open  so  that  the  humblest  of  his  sons 
might  freely  enter  to  relate  thehr  troubles,  confess  their  trans- 
gressions, explain  their  conduct,  imbibe  comfort  from  the 
source  of  etemal  lovingkindness  ?  And  yet  on  the  very  first 
day  of  his,  Pierre's,  arrivai,  the  doors  closed  upon  him  with  a 
bang  ;  he  felt  himself  sinking  into  a  hostile  sphère,  f ull  of  traps 
and  pitfalls.  One  and  ail  cried  out  to  hîyn  <  Beware  1  *  as  if  he 
were  incurrinp;  the  greatest  dangers  in  setting  one  foot  before 
the  other.  His  désire  to  see  the  Pope  became  an  extraordinary 
pretension,  so  difScult  of  achievement  that  it  set  the  interests 
and  passions  and  influences  of  the  whole  Vatican  agog.  And 
there  was  endless  conflicting  advice,  long  discussed  manœu- 
vring,  ail  the  strategy  of  gênerais  leading  an  army  to  victoryi 
and  fresh  complications  ever  arising  in  the  midst  of  a  dim 
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stealthy  swarming  of  intrigues.  Ah  I  good  Lord  I  how  dif- 
férent ail  thia  was  from  the  charitable  réception  that  Pierre 
had  antioipated:  the  pastor's  honse  standing  open  beside 
the  high  road  for  the  admission  of  ail  the  sheep  of  the  flock, 
both  tibose  that  were  docile  and  those  that  had  gone  astray  1 

That  whioh  began  to  frighten  Pierre,  however,  was  the 
evil,  the  wiokedness,  which  he  conld  divine  vagaely  stirring 
in  the  gloom  :  Cardinal  Bergerot  suspected,  dabbed  a  Bevolu- 
tionary,  deemed  so  compromising  that  he,  Pierre,  was  advised 
net  to  mention  his  name  again  1  The  young  priest  once  more 
saw  Cardinal  Boccanera's  pont  of  disdain  while  speaking  of 
his  colleagae.  And  thenMonsignor  Nani  had  wamedhimnot 
to  repeat  those  words  l  a  new  religion,*  as  if  it  were  not  clear  to 
everybody  that  they  simply  signified  the  retum  of  Catholicism 
to  the  primitive  purity  of  Ghristianity  1  Was  that  one  of  the 
crimes  denoonced  to  aie  Congrégation  of  the  Index  ?  He  had 
begon  to  suspect  who  his  accusers  were,  and  felt  alarmed,  for 
he  was  now  conscious  of  secret  subterranean  plotting,  a  great 
stealthy  effort  to  strike  him  down  and  suppress  his  work.  Ail 
that  surrounded  him  became  suspicions.  If  he  listened  to 
advice  and  temporised,  it  was  solely  to  follow  the  same  poUtic 
course  as  his  adversaries,  to  leam  to  know  them  before  acting. 
He  would  spend  a  few  days  in  méditation,  in  surveying  and 
studying  that  black  world  of  Borne  which  to  him  had  proved 
so  unexpected.  But,  at  the  same  time,  in  the  revolt  of  his 
apostle-hke  faith,  he  swore,  even  as  he  had  said  to  Nani,  that 
he  would  never  yield,  never  change  either  a  page  or  a  line 
of  his  book,  but  maintain  it  in  its  integrity  in  the  broad 
daylight  as  the  unshakable  testimony  of  his  belief.  Even 
were  the  book  condemned  by  the  Index,  he  would  not  tender 
submission,  withdraw  aught  of  it.  And  should  it  become 
necessary  he  would  quit  the  Church,  he  would  go  even  as  ûir 
as  schism,  continuing  to  preach  the  new  religion  and  writing 
a  new  book,  '  Beal  Eome,'  such  as  he  now  vaguely  began  to 
espy. 

However,  Don  Vigilio  had  ceased  writing,  and  gazed  so 
fixedly  at  Pierre  that  the  latter  at  last  stepped  up  to  him 
politely  in  order  to  take  leave.  And  then  the  secretary, 
yielding,  despite  his  fears,  to  a  désire  to  confide  in  him,  mur- 
mured,  '  He  came  simply  on  your  aocount,  you  know  ;  he 
wanted  to  ascertain  the  resuit  of  your  interview  with  his 
Eminenoe.' 

It  was  not  necessary  for  Don  Vigilio  to  mention  Nani  by 
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name;  Pierre  understood.    'Beally,  do  yoa  ihink  so?*  he 
asked. 

*  Oh  I  there  is  no  doubt  of  it.    Ând  if  you  take  my  adyioe 

Îron  wiU  do  what  he  desires  witb  a  good  graoe,  for  it  is  abso- 
utely  certain  that  yoa  will  do  it  later  on.' 

Thèse  words  bronght  Pierre's  disqnietude  and  exaspération 
to  a  climax.  He  went  off  with  a  gestnre  of  défiance.  They 
woold  see  if  he  woold  ever  vield. 

The  three  anterooms  which  he  again  erossed  appeared  to 
him  blacker,  emptier,  more  lifeless  than  ever.  In  the  second 
one  Âbbé  Paparelli  saluted  him  with  a  litUe  silent  bow  ;  in 
the  first  the  sleepy  lackey  did  not  even  seem  to  see  him.  Â 
spider  was  weaving  its  web  between  the  tassels  of  the  great 
*  f  ed  hat  nnder  the  haldadioHno.  Would  not  the  better  conrse 
hâve  been  to  set  the  piok  at  work  amongst  ail  that  rotting 
past,  now  çrumbling  into  dust,  so  that  Ûie  sunlight  might 
stream  in  freely  and  restore  to  the  purified  soil  the  froitf ulness 
ofyouth? 


IV 

On  the  aftemoon  of  that  same  day  Pierre,  having  leisore  before 
him,  at  once  thoaght  of  beginning  his  pérégrinations  through 
Bome  by  a  visit  on  which  he  had  set  lus  heart.  Âlmost 
immediately  af ter  the  publication  of  '  New  Bome  '  he  had  been 
deeply  moved  and  interested  by  a  letter  addressed  to  him  from 
the  Etemal  Oity  by  old  Cotmt  Orlando  Prada,  the  hero  of 
Italian  independence  and  réunion,  who,  although  unacquainted 
with  him,  had  written  spontaneously  afber  a  first  hasfcy  perusal 
of  his  book.  Ând  the  letter  had  been  a  fiaming  protest,  a  cry 
of  the  patriotic  faith  still  young  in  the  heart  of  that  aged 
man,  who  accused  him  of  having  forgotten  Italy  andclaimed 
Bome,  the  new  Bome,  for  the  country  which  was  at  last  free  and 
united.  Oorrespondence  had  ensued,  and  the  priest,  while 
clinging  to  his  dream  of  Neo-GathoUcism  saving  the  world,  had 
from  afar  grown  attached  to  the  man  who  wrote  to  him  with 
such  glowing  love  of  country  and  freedom.  He  had  eventually 
informed  him  of  his  joumey,  and  promised  to  call  npon 
him.  But  the  hospitality  which  he  had  accepted  at  the 
Boccanera  mansion  now  seemed  to  him  somewhat  of  an 
impediment  ;  for  af  ter  Benedetta's  kindly,  almost  affeotionate, 
greeting,  he  felt  that  he  coold  not,  on  the  very  first  day  and 
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wiftioai  waming  her,  sally  forth  to  virit  the  &ther  of  ihe  maa 
from  ^liom  she  had  fled  and  £rom  whom  she  now  asked  ihe 
Ohtiroh  to  part  her  for  ever.  Moreover,  old  Orlando  was 
aettially  living  with  hÎ8  son  in  a  little  palasBO  whieh  the  latter 
had  ereoted  at  the  farther  end  of  the  Via  Venti  Bettembre; 

Before  ventnrîng  on  any  step  Pierre  resolved  to  oonfide  in 
the  Contessina  herself  ;  and  this  seemed  the  easier  as  Viscoont 
.Philibert  de  la  Ohoue  had  told  him  that  the  young  woman 
still  retained  a  filial  feeling,  mingled  with  admiration,  for  the 
old  hero.  Ând  indeed,  at  the  very  first  words  whieh  he 
uttered  after  Innch,  Benedetta  promptly  retorted  :  'Bat  go, 
Monsieur  l'Abbé,  go  at  once  I  Old  Orlando,  you  know,  is  ohe 
of  onr  national  glories — ^you  mnst  not  be  sorprised  to  hear  me 
call  him  by  his  Christian  name.  Ail  Italy  does  so,  from  pore 
affection  and  gratitude.  For  my  part  I  grew  up  among 
people  who  hated  him,  who  likened  him  to  Satan.  It  was 
only  later  that  I  leamed  to  know  him,  and  then  I  loved  him, 
for  he  is  certainly  the  most  just  and  gentle  man  in  the  world.' 

8he  had  begmi  to  smile,  but  timid  tears  were  moistening 
her  eyes  at  the  reoolleotion,  no  doubt,  of  the  year  of  soffering 
she  had  spent  in  her  hnsband's  house,  where  her  only  peace< 
fui  hours  had  been  those  passed  with  the  old  man.  And 
in  a  lower  and  somewhat  tremulous  voioe  she  added:  'As 
you  are  going  to  see  him,  tell  him  from  me  that  I  stiU  love 
him,  and,  whatever  happens,  shall  neverforget  his  goodness.' 

So  Pierre  set  ont,  and  whilst  he  was  driving  in  a  cab 
towards  the  Via  Venti  Bettembre,  he  recalled  to  mind  the 
heroic  story  of  old  Orlando's  life  whieh  had  been  told  him  in 
Paris.  It  was  like  an  epic  poem,  foU  of  faith,  bravery,  and 
the  disinterestedness  of  another  âge. 

Born  of  a  noble  house  of  Milan,  Gount  Orlando  Prada  had 
leamt  to  hâte  the  foreigner  at  such  an  early  âge  that,  when 
Bcarcely  fifteen,  he  already  formed  part  of  a  secret  society,  one 
of  the  ramifications  of  the  antique  Garbonarism.  This  hatred 
of  Austrian  domination  had  been  transmitted  from  father  to 
son  through  long  years,  from  the  olden  days  of  revoit  against 
servitude,  when  the  conspirators  met  by  steaith  in  abandoned 
buts,  deep  in  the  recesses  of  the  forests  ;  and  it  was  rendered 
the  keener  by  the  etemal  dream  of  Italy  delivered,  restored  to 
herself,  transformed  once  more  into  a  great  sovereign  nation, 
the  worthy  daughter  of  those  who  had  conquered  and  ruled 
the  world.  Ah  1  that  land  of  whilom  glory,  that  unhappy, 
dismemberedi  paroelled  Italy,  the  prey  of  a  crowd  of  petty 
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iyrantSy  consiantly  invaded  and  appropriated  by  neighbouiing 
nations — ^bow  Buperb  and  ardent  was  tbat  dream  to  free  her 
from  Buch  long  opprobrium  1  To  defeat  ibe  foreigner,  drive 
ont  tbe  despots,  awaken  tbe  people  from  tbe  base  misery  of 
slavery,  to  proclaim  Italy  free  and  Italy  united— sncb  was  tbe 
passion  wbicb  tben  inflamed  tbe  voung  witb  inextinguisbable 
ardour,  wbicb  made  tbe  vontbful  Orlando's  beart  leap  witb 
entbusiasm.  He  spent  bis  early  years  consumed  by  boly 
indignation,  proudly  and  impatiently  longing  for  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  give  bis  blood  for  bis  country,  and  to  die  for  ber  if 
be  conld  not  deliver  ber. 

Quivering  under  tbe  yoke,  wasting  bis  time  in  stérile  oon- 
spiraoies,  be  was  living  in  retirement  in  tbe  old  family  résidence 
at  Milan,  wben,  sbortly  after  bis  marriage  and  lus  twenty- 
fiftb  birtbday,  tidings  came  to  bim  of  tbe  fligbt  of  Pius  IX 
and  tbe  Bevolution  of  Bome.^  And  at  once  be  quitted  every- 
tbing,  wife  and  beartb,  and  bastened  to  Borne  asif  summoned 
tbitber  by  tbe  call  of  destiny.  Tbis  was  tbe  first  time 
tbat  be  set  ont  scouring  tbe  roads  for  tbe  attainment  of 
independence  ;  and  bow  freqnently,  yet  again  and  again,  was 
be  to  start  upon  fresb  campaigns,  never  wearying,  never  dis- 
beartened  1  Ând  now  it  was  tbat  be  became  acquainted  witb 
Mazzini,  and  for  a  moment  was  inûamed  witb  entbusiasm 
for  tbat  mystical  unitarian  republican.  He  bimself  indulged 
in  an  ardent  dream  of  a  Universal  Bepnblic,  adopted  tbe 
Mazzinian  device,  '  Dio  e  popolo  '  (God  and  tbe  people),  and 
followed  tbe  procession  wbicb  wended  its  waywitb  great 
pomp  tbrougb  insurrectionary  Borne.  Tbe  time  was  one  of 
vast  bopes,  one  wben  people  already  felt  a  need  of  renovated 
religion,  and  looked  to  tbe  coming  of  a  bumanitarian  Gbrist 
wbo  woold  redeem  tbe  world  yet  once  again.  But  before  long 
a  man,  a  captain  of  tbe  ancient  days,  Giuseppe  Garibaldi, 
wbose  epic  glory  was  dawning,  made  Orlando  entirely  bis  own, 
transformed  bim  into  a  soldier  wbose  sole  cause  was  freedom 
and  union.  Orlando  loved  Garibaldi  as  tbougb  tbe  latter 
were  a  demi-god,  fougbt  beside  bim  in  defence  of  Bepublican 
Bome,  took  part  in  tbe  victory  of  Bieti  over  tbe  Neapolitans, 
and  followed  tbe  stubbom  patriot  in  bis  retreat  wben  be 
Bougbt  to  succour  Yenice,  compelled  as  be  was  to  relinquisb 
tbe  Etemal  City  to  tbe  Frencb  army  of  General  Oudinot,  wbo 

*  It  was  on  Noyember  24, 1848,  ihat  the  Pope  fled  to  Gaeta,  conséquent 
Dpon  the[in8urreotion  vhioh  had  broken  out  nine  days  previously.-^ 
Trans, 
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eame  thither  to  reinstaie  Pins  IX.  And  what  an  extraoïdi- 
nary  and  madl^  heroio  adventure  was  that  of  Oaribaldi  and 
Venicel  Vemce,  which  Manin,  another  great  patziot,  a 
martyr,  had  again  transformed  into  a  repnblioan  eiiy,  and 
which  for  long  months  had  been  resisting  the  Aos^cianst 
And  Oaribaldi  starts  wiih  a  handful  of  men  to  deliver  the 
eity,  charters  thirteen  fishing  barks,  loses  eight  in  a  naval 
engagement,  is  compelled  to  retum  to  the  Boman  shores,  and 
there  in  ail  wretchedness  is  bereft  of  his  wife,  Anita,  whose 
eyes  he  closes  before  retuming  to  America,  where,  once  belbre, 
he  had  awaited  the  hour  of  insnrrection.  Ah  !  that  land  of 
Italy,  which  in  those  days  nimbled  from  end  to  end  with  the 
internai  fire  of  patriotism,  where  men  of  faith  and  courage 
arose  in  every  city,  where  riots  and  insurrections  burst  forth 
on  ail  sides  like  éruptions — ^it  continued,  in  spite  of  every  oheck, 
its  invincible  march  to  freedom  I 

Orlando  retumed  to  his  young  wife  at  Milan,  and  for  two 
years  lived  there,  almost  in  coneealment,  devoured  by  impa* 
tience  for  the  glorious  morrow  which  was  so  long  in  coming. 
Amidst  his  fever  a  gleam  of  happmess  softened  his  heart  ;  a 
son,  Luigi,  was  bom  to  him,  but  the  birth  killed  the  mother, 
and  joy  was  tumed  into  mourning.  Then,  unable  to  remain 
any  longer  at  Milan,  where  he  was  spied  upon,  tracked  by  the 
police,  sufifering  also  too  grievously  from  the  foreign  occupa* 
tion,  Orlando  decided  to  realise  the  little  fortune  remaining  to 
him,  and  to  withdraw  to  Turin,  where  an  aunt  of  his  wife 
took  charge  of  the  child.  Oount  di  Gavour,  like  a  great  states* 
man,  was  then  already  seeking  to  bring  about  independence, 
preparing  Piedmont  for  the  décisive  rôle  which  it  was  destined 
to  play.  It  was  the  time  when  Eing  Victor  Emmanuel 
evinced  flattering  cordiality  towards  ail  the  refugees  who  came 
to  him  from  every  part  of  Italy,  even  those  whom  he  knew  to 
be  republicans,  compromised  and  flying  the  conséquences  of 
popular  insurrection.  The  rough,  shrewd  House  of  Savoy 
had  long  been  dreaming  of  bringiug  about  Italian  unity  to  the 
profit  of  the  Piedmontese  monarchy,  and  Orlando  well  knew 
under  what  master  he  was  taking  service  ;  but  in  him  the  repub- 
lican  iJready  went  behind  the  patriot,  and  indeed  he  had 
begun  to  question  the  possibility  of  a  united  republican  Italy, 
placed  under  the  protectorate  of  a  libéral  Pope,  as  Mazzini 
had  at  one  time  dreamed.  Was  that  not  indeed  a  chimera 
beyond  réalisation  which  would  devour  génération  after  géné- 
ration if  one  obstinately  continued  to  pursue  it  ?    For  his 
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part,  he  dîd  not  wish  to  die  without  having  dept  in  Borne  as^ 
one  o£  the  conquerors.  Even  if  libertj  was  to  be  lost,  he 
desired  to  see  lus  country  united  and  erect,  retnming  cmce 
more  to  life  in  the  full  sunlight.  Ând  so  it  was  mth  fevmsh 
happiness  that  he  enlisted  at  the  ontset  of  the  war  of  1859  ; 
and  his  heart  palpitated  with  suoh  force  as  almost  to  rend  his 
breast,  when,  after  Magenta,  he  entered  Milan  with  the  Erench 
army — Milan  which  he  had  quitted  eight  years  previously,  like 
an  exile,  in  despair.  The  treaty  of  VUlafranca  which  foUowed 
Solferino  proved  a  bitter  déception  :  Venetia  was  not  secured, 
Venice  remained  enthralled.  Nevertheless  the  Milanese  was 
conqneredfrom  the  foe,  and  then  Tuscany  and  the  duohies  of 
Parma  and  Modena  voted  for  annexation.  So,  at  ail  events, 
the  nnclens  of  the  Italian  star  was  formed  ;  the  oonniay  had 
begon  to  build  itself  up  afiresh  around  yictorious  Piedmont. 

Then,  in  the  foUowing  year,  Orlando  plunged  into  epopœia 
once  more.  Garibaldi  had  retumed  from  his  two  sojonms  in 
America,  with  the  halo  of  a  legend  round  him — ^paladin-like 
feats  in  the  pampas  of  Uruguay,  an  extraordinary  passage 
from  Canton  to  Inma — and  he  had  retumed  to  take  part  in 
the  war  of  1859,  forestalling  the  French  army,  overthrowing 
an  Âustrian  marshal,  and  entermg  OonK),  Bergamo,  and 
Brescia.  And  now,  ail  at  once,  folks  heard  that  he  had 
landed  at  Marsala  with  only  a  thousand  men — ^the  Thousand 
of  Marsala,  the  ever  illustrions  handful  of  braves  I  Orlando 
fought  in  the  first  rank,  and  Palermo  after  three  days'  résist- 
ance was  carried.  Becoming  the  dictator's  fiaivourite  Uea- 
tenant,  he  helped  him  to  organise  a  govemment,  then  orossed 
the  straits  with  him,  and  was  beside  him  on  the  triumphal 
entry  into  Naples,  whose  king  had  fled.  There  was  mad 
audacity  and  valeur  at  that  time,  an  explosion  of  the  inévitable  ; 
and  ail  sorts  of  supernatural  stories  were  current— Oaribaldi 
invulnérable,  protected  better  by  his  red  shirt  than  by  the 
strongest  armour,  Garibaldi  routing  opposing  armies  hke  an 
archangel,  by  merely  brandishing  his  âaming  sword  I  The 
Piedmontése  on  tiieir  side  had  def eated  General  Lamoricière 
at  Gastelâdardo,  and  were  invading  the  States  of  the  Ohuroh. 
And  Orlando  was  there  when  the  Êctator,  abdicating  power, 
signed  the  decree  which  annexed  the  Two  Sidlies  to  the 
Crown  of  Italy  ;  even  as  subsequently  he  took  part  in  that 
forlom  attempt  on  Borne,  when  the  rageful  cry  was  *  Borne  or 
Death  I  ' — an  attempt  which  came  to  a  tragio  issue  at 
Aspromonte,  when  the  little  army  was  dispersQd  bv  the  Italii^]^ 
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troops,  and  Oaribaldi,  wônnded,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent 
baok  to  the  solitude  of  his  island  of  Oaprera,  wheiehe  beoame 
but  a  fishorman  and  a  tiller  of  the  roo^  eoil.^ 

Six  years  of  waitmg  again  went  bj,  and  Orlando  still  dwett 
at  Turin,  even  after  Florence  bas  been  chosen  as  the  new 
capitaL  The  Sonate  had  aeclaimed  Victor  Emmanuel,  Eing 
of  Italy  ;  and  Italy  was  indeed  almost  built,  it  lacked  only 
Borne  and  Venice.  But  tbegreat  battles  seemed  ail  over,  the 
epic  era  was  dosed  ;  Venice  was  to  be  won  bj  def eat.  Orlando 
took  part  in  the  unluoky  battle  of  Gustozza,  where  he  receîyed 
two  wounds,  fuU  of  fdrîous  grief  at  the  thought  that  Austria 
should  be  triumphant.  But  at  that  same  moment  the  latter, 
defeated  at  Sadowa,  relinquished  Venetia,  and  five  months 
later  Orlando  satisfied  his  désire  to  be  in  Venice  participating 
in  the  joj  of  triumph,  when  Victor  Emmanuel  made  his  entry 
amidst  tiie  frantio  acclamations  of  the  people.  Bome  àlone 
remained  to  be  won,  and  wild  impatience  urged  allltaly  towards 
the  city;  but  fdendly  France  had  swom  to  maintain  the 
Pope,  and  this  aoted  as  a  check.  Then,  for  the  third  time, 
Garibaldi  dreamt  of  renewing  the  feats  of  the  old-world 
legends,  and  threw  himself  upon  Bome  like  a  soldier  of 
fortune  iUumined  by  patriotism  and  free  from  every  tie.  Ând 
for  the  third  time  Orlando  shared  in  that  fine  heroio  madness 
destined  to  be  vanquished  at  Mentana  by  the  Pontifical 
Zouaves  supported  by  a  small  French  corps.  Again  wounded, 
he  came  back  to  Turin  in  almost  a  dying  condition.  But, 
though  his  spirit  quivered,  he  had  to  resign  himself;  the 
situation  seemed  to  hâve  no  outlet  ;  only  an  upheaval  of  the 
nations  could  give  Bome  to  Italy. 

Ail  at  once  the  thunderclap  of  Sedan,  of  the  downfall  of 
France,  resounded  through  tho  world  ;  and  then  the  road  to 
Bome  iay  open,  and  Orlando,  having  retumed  to  service  in 
the  reguJar  army,  was  with  the  troops  who  took  np  position  in 
the  Oampagna  to  insure  the  safety  of  Uie  Holy  See,  as  waa 
aaid  in  tiie  letter  which  Victor  Emmanuel  wrote  to  Plus  IX« 

>  M.  Zola's  Inrief  but  glowing  account  of  Garibaldi's  gloiioas  achieve- 
ments  bas  stirred  many  memories  in  my  mind.  My  onole,  Frank 
Vizetelly,  the  war  artist  of  tbe  lllust/rated  London  NewSt  whose  bones 
lie  bleacbîng  somewhere  in  the  Soudan,  was  one  of  Garibaldi's  constant 
companions  thronghont  the  mémorable  oampaign  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  afterwards  he  went  with  him  to  Gaprera.  Later,  in  1870,  my 
brother,  Edward  Vizetelly,  aeted  as  orderlyoffioer  to  the  gênerai  whea 
he  offered  the  help  of  his  ewotà  to  France. — Tram* 
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There  was,  however,  bnt  the  ehadow  of  an  engagement  ; 
Oeneral  Eanzler's  Pontifical  Zouaves  were  compeUed  to  fall 
back,  and  Orlando  was  one  of  the  first  to  enter  the  citj  by  the 
breach  of  the  Porta  Pia.  Âh  !  that  twentieth  of  September — 
that  day  when  he  experienced  the  greatest  happiness  of  hîs 
life — a  day  of  delirimn,  of  complète  triumph,  which  realised  the 
dream  of  so  many  years  of  terrible  contest,  the  dream  for 
which  he  had  sacrificed  rest  and  fortune,  and  given  both  body 
and  mind  1 

Then  came  more  than  ten  happy  years  in  conquered  Borne 
— in  Eome  adored,  flattered,  treated  with  ail  tendemess,  like  a 
woman  in  whom  one  has  placed  one's  entire  hqoe.  From  her 
he  awaited  so  much  national  vigour,  suoh  a  marvellous  résur- 
rection of  strength  and  glory  for  the  endowment  of  the  young 
nation.  Old  Bepublican,  old  insurrectional  soldier  that  he 
was,  he  had  been  obliged  to  adhère  to  the  monarchy,  and 
accept  a  senatorship.  But  then  did  not  Garibaldi  himself — 
Garibaldi  his  divinity — ^lil^ewise  call  upon  the  king  and  sit  in 
parliament  ?  Mazzini  alone,  rejecting  ail  compromises,  was 
unwilling  to  rest  content  with  a  united  and  independent  Italy 
that  was  not  republican.  Moreover,  another  considération 
influenced  Orlando,  the  future  of  his  son  Luigi,  who  had 
attained  his  eighteenth  birthday  shortly  af ter  the  occupation 
of  Bome.  Though  he,  Orlando,  could  manage  with  the  crumbs 
which  remained  of  the  fortune  he  had  expended  in  his  country's 
service,  he  dreamt  of  a  splendid  destiny  for  the  child  of  his 
heart.  Bealising  that  the  heroic  âge  was  over,  he  desired  to 
make  a  great  poUtician  of  him,  a  great  administrator,  a  man 
who  should  be  useful  to  the  mighty  nation  of  the  morrow  ;  and 
it  was  on  this  account  that  he  had  not  rejected  royal  favour, 
the  reward  of  long  dévotion,  desiring,  as  he  did,  to  be  in  a 
position  to  help,  watch,  and  guide  Luigi.  Besides,  was  he 
himself  so  old,  so  used-up,  as  to  be  unable  to  assist  in  organi- 
sation, even  as  he  had  assisted  in  conquest?  Struck  by  his 
Bon's  quick  intelligence  in  business  matters,  perhaps  also 
instinctively  divining  that  the  battle  would  now  continue  on 
financial  and  économie  grounds,  he  obtained  him  employment 
at  the  Ministry  of  Finances.  Ând  again  he  himself  lived  on 
dreaming,  still  enthusiastically  believing  in  a  splendid  future, 
overflowing  with  boundless  hope,  seeing  Bome  double  her 
population,  grow  and  spread  with  a  wild  végétation  of  new 
districts,  and  once  more,  in  his  loving,  enraptured  eyes, 
become  the  queen  of  the  world. 
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But  ail  at  onœ  came  a  thunderboli.  One  moming,  as  he 
Was  goîng  downstaîrs,  Orlando  was  stricken  with  paralysie. 
Both  nia  legs  suddenlj  became  lifeless»  as  heavy  as  lead.  li 
was  necessary  to  carry  him  up  again,  and  never  since  liad  he 
set  foot  on  the  street  pavement.  Ât  tliat  time  he  had  jost 
completed  hîs  fiftj-BÎxth  jear,  and  for  foortecn  jears  since  he 
had  remained  in  his  armchair,  as  motionless  as  stone,  he  who 
had  80  impetuouslj  trod  every  battleûeld  of  Italy.  It  was  a 
pitif al  business,  the  collapse  of  a  hero.  And  worst  of  ail,  from 
that  room  where  he  was  for  ever  imprisoned^  the  old  soldier 
beheld  the  slow  crumbling  of  ail  his  hopes,  and  fell  into  dis- 
mal  melanchol^,  full  of  unacknowledged  fear  for  the  fature. 
Now  that  the  intoxication  of  action  no  longer  dimmed  hia 
eyes,  now  that  he  spent  his  long  and  empty  days  in  thought» 
ms  vision  became  clear.  Italy,  which  he  had  desired  to  see 
60  powerful,  so  triumphant  in  her  unity,  was  acting  madly, 
rushing  to  min,  possibly  to  bankruptcy.  Rome,  which  to 
him  had  ever  been  the  one  necessary  capital,  the  city  of 
unparalleled  glory,  requisite  for  the  sovereignpeople  of  to-mor- 
row,  seemed  unwilling  to  take  upon  herself  the  part  of  a  great 
modem  metropohs  ;  heavy  as  a  corpse  she  weighed  with  ail 
her  centuries  on  the  bosom  of  the  young  nation.  Moreover, 
his  son  Luigi  distressed  him.  BebeUious  to  ail  guidance,  the 
young  man  had  become  one  of  the  devouring  offsprings  of 
conquest,eagerto  despoil  that  Italy,  that  Rome,  which  hisfather 
seemed  to  hâve  desired  solely  in  order  that  he  might  pillage 
them  and  batten  on  them.  Orlando  had  vainly  opposed  Luigi's 
departure  &om  the  ministry,  his  participation  m  the  frantio 
spéculations  on  land  and  house  property  to  which  the  mad 
building  of  the  new  districts  had  given  rise.  But  at  the  same 
time  he  loved  his  son,  and  was  reduced  to  silence,  especially 
now  when  everything  had  succeeded  with  Luigi,  even  his  most 
risky  financial  ventures,  such  as  the  transformation  of  the 
Villa  Montefiori  into  a  perfect  town — a  colossal  enterprise  in 
which  many  of  great  wealth  had  been  mined,  but  whence  he 
hîmself  had  emerged  with  millions.  And  it  was  in  part  for 
this  reason  that  Orlando,  sad  and  silent,  had  obstinately  restricted 
himself  to  one  small  room  on  the  third  âoor  of  the  little  palazzo 
ereoted  by  Luigi  in  the  Via  Venti  Settembre— a  room  where 
he  lived  cloistered  with  a  single  servant,  subsisting  on  his  own 
Boanty  income,  and  accepting  nothing  but  that  modest  hospi- 
tality  from  his  son. 
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As  Pierre  reached  that  new  Via  Yenti  Settembie  ^  which 
climbs  the  side  and  Bnmmit  of  the  Viminal  hill,  he  was  stmok 
ly  the  heavy  sumptuonsness  of  the  new  'palaces,'  which 
betokened  among  the  modems  the  same  taste  for  the  hnge 
that  marked  the  ancient  Romans.  In  the  warm  aftemoon 
glow,  blent  of  purple  and  old  gold,  the  broad,  triomphant 
thoroughfare,  with  its  endless  rows  of  white  housefronts,  bore 
witness  to  new  Rome's  proud  hope  of  futurity  and  sovereign 
power.  And  Pierre  fairlygasped  when  he  beheld  the  Palazzo 
deUe  Finanze,  or  Treasury,  a  gigantic  érection,  a  cyclopeau 
cube  with  a  profusion  of  columns,  balconies,  pediments,  and 
Bculptured  work,  to  which  the  building  mania  had  given  birth 
in  a  day  of  immoderate  pride.  And  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Street,  a  Uttle  higher  up,  before  reaching  the  Villa  Bonaparte, 
stood  Count  Prada's  Httle  palazzo. 

Af ter  discharging  his  driver,  Pierre  for  a  moment  remained 
somewhat  embarrassed.  The  door  was  open,  and  he  entered 
the  vestibule  ;  but,  as  at  the  mansion  in  the  Via  Giulia,  no 
door  porter  or  servant  was  to  be  seen.  So  he  had  to  make  up 
his  mind  to  ascend  the  monumental  stairs,  which  with  their 
marble  balustrades  seemed  to  be  copied,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
from  those  of  the  Palazzo  Boccanera.  And  there  was  much 
the  same  cold  bareness,  tempered,  however,  by  a  carpet  and 
red  door-hangings,  which  contrasted  vividly  with  the  white 
Btucco  of  the  waÛs.  The  réception  rooms,  sixteen  feet  high, 
were  on  the  first  floor,  and  as  a  door  chanced  to  be  ajar  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  two  salons,  one  following  the  other,  and 
both  displaying  quite  modem  richness,  with  a  profusion  of 
Bilk  and  velvet  hangings,  gilt  fumiture,  and  lofty  mirrors 
reâecting  a  pompons  assemblage  of  stands  and  tables.  And 
Btill  there  was  nobody,  not  a  soûl,  in  that  seemingly  forsaken 
abode,  which  exhaled  nought  of  woman's  présence.  Indeed 
Pierre  was  on  the  point  of  going  down  again  to  ring,  when  a 
footman  at  last  presented  himself . 

*  Count  Prada,  if  you  please.' 

The  servant  silently  surveyed  the  little  priest,  and  seemed 
to  understand.    '  The  f ather  or  the  son  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  The  fatJier,  Count  Orlando  Prada.' 

*  Oh  1  that's  on  the  third  floor.'  And  he  condescended  to 
add  :  *  The  little  door  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  landing. 
Knock  loudly  if  you  wish  to  be  admitted.' 

*  The  name — Twentîeth  September  Street — was  gîven  to  the 
thoronghfare  to  commemorate  the  date  of  the  occupation  of  Borne  by 
Victor  Enunanaers  army.— STrana. 
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Pierre  indeed  had  to  knook  twice,  and  ihen  a  littte 
wifchered  old  man  of  military  appearanoe,  a  former  soldier 
"who  had  remained  in  the  Count's  service,  opened  the  door  and 
apolc^sed  for  the  delaj  by  saying  that  he  had  been  attending 
to  his  master's  legs.  Immediatelj  afterwards  he  announced 
the  viaitor,  and  the  latter,  after  passing  throngh  a  dim  and 
narrow  anteroom»  was  lost  in  amazement  on  finding  himself 
in  a  relatively  email  chamber,  extremely  bare  and  bright, 
with  wall-paper  of  a  light  hne  studded  with  tiny  blue  flowers. 
Behind  a  screen  was  an  iron  bedstead,  the  soldier's  pallet,  and 
ihere  was  no  other  famitnre  than  the  armchair  in  wbich  the 
cripple  spent  his  days,  with  a  table  of  black  wood  placed  near 
him,  and  oovered  with  books  and  papers,  and  two  old  straw- 
seated  chairs  which  served  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
infrequent  visitors.  A  few  planks,  fized  to  one  of  the  walls, 
did  dat^  as  book-shelves.  However,  the  broad,  clear,  ourtain* 
less  window  overlooked  the  most  admirable  panorama  of 
Borne  that  conld  be  desired. 

Then  the  room  disappeared  firom  before  Pierre's  eves,  and 
with  a  sudden  idiook  of  deep  émotion  he  only  beheld  old 
Orlando,  the  old  blanched  lion,  still  superb,  broad  and  tall. 
A  forest  of  white  hair  orowned  his  powerfùl  head,  with  its 
ihick  mouth,  fleshy  broken  nose,  and  large,  sparkling  black 
eyes.  A  long  white  beard  streamed  down  with  the  vîgour  of 
yonth,  curling  like  that  of  an  ancient  god.  By  that  léonine 
muzzle  one  divined  what  great  passions  had  growled  within  ; 
but  ail,  camal  and  intellectual  alike,  had  eruptedin  patriotism, 
in  wild  bravery,  and  riotous  love  of  independence.  And  the 
old  stricken  hero,  his  torso  still  erect,  was  fixed  there  on 
his  straw-seated  armchair,  with  lifeless  legs  buried  beneath  a 
black  wrapper.  Alone  did  his  arms  and  hands  live,  and  his 
face  beam  with  strength  and  intelligence. 

Orlando  tumed  towards  his  servant,  and  gently  said  to 
him  :  '  You  can  go  away,  Bastista.  Oome  baok  in  a  couple  of 
hours.'  Then,  looking  Pierre  full  in  the  face,  he  exclaimed 
in  a  voice  which  was  still  sonorous  despite  his  seventy  years  : 
'  So  it's  you  at  last,  my  dear  Monsieur  Froment,  and  we  shall 
be  able  to  chat  at  our  ease.  There,  take  that  chair,  and  sit 
down  in  front  of  me.* 

Ee  had  noticed  the  glance  of  surprise  which  the  young  j  | 

priest  had  cast  upon  the  bareness  of  the  room,  and  he  gaily  | 

added:  *You  will  excuse  me  for  receiving  you  in  my  cell.  j 

ïes,  I  live  hère  like  a  monk,  like  an  old  invalided  soldier,  }' 
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Lencefortb  witbdravai  fiom  active  life.  My  son  long  begged 
nie  to  take  one  of  the  fine  rooms  downstairs.  Butwhat  woald 
hâve  been  tbe  use  of  it  ?  I  bave  no  needs,  and  I  scarcelj  care 
for  featber  beds,  for  my  old  bones  are  accustomed  to  the  hard 
ground.  Ând  then  too  I  hâve  such  a  fine  vievr  up  hère»  ail 
Home  presenting  herself  to  me,  now  tbat  I  can  no  longer  go 
to  her/ 

With  a  wave  of  the  hand  towards  the  window  he  sought 
to  hide  the  embarrassment,  the  slight  flash  whioh  came  to 
him  eaoh  time  that  be  thus  excused  bis  son  ;  nnwilling  as  he 
was  to  tell  the  true  reason,  tbe  scruple  of  probity  which  had 
made  him  obstinately  cling  to  bis  bare  paaper's  lodging. 

'  But  it  is  very  nice,  tbe  view  is  superb  1  '  declared  Pierre, 
in  order  to  please  him.  '  I  am  for  my  own  part  very  glad  to 
see  you,  very  glad  to  be  able  to  grasp  your  valiant  bands, 
which  accomplisbed  so  many  great  tbings.' 

Orlando  made  a  fresb  gesture,  as  though  to  sweep  the  past 
away.  <  Pooh  !  poob  !  ail  tbat  is  dead  and  buried.  Let  ua 
talk  about  you,  my  dear  Monsieur  Froment,  you  wbo  are 
young  and  represent  the  présent  ;  and  especiaUy  about  your 
book,  which  represents  the  future  I  Ah  I  if  you  only  knew 
liow  angry  your  book,  your  "New  Rome,"  made  me  first  of 
ail!' 

He  began  to  laugh,  and  took  tbe  book  from  off  the  table 
near  him  ;  then,  tapping  on  its  cover  with  bis  big  broad  hand, 
be  continued  :  '  No,  you  cannot  imagine  with  what  starts  of 
protest  I  read  your  book.  Tbe  Pope,  and  again  the  Pope,  and 
always  the  Pope  I  New  Rome  to  be  created  by  the  Pope  and 
for  the  Pope,  to  triumph  tbanks  to  the  Pope,  to  be  given  to  the 
Pope,  and  to  fuse  its  glory  in  the  glory  of  tiie  Pope  I  But 
what  about  us?  What  about  Italy?  What  about  ail  tbe  millions 
which  we  bave  spent  in  order  to  make  Eome  a  great  capital  ? 
Ah  I  only  a  Frenchman,  and  a  Frencbman  of  Paris,  could 
bave  written  such  a  book  !  But  let  me  tell  you,  my  dear  sir, 
if  you  are  ignorant  of  it,  tbat  Eome  bas  become  tbe  capital  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  tbat  we  hère  bave  King  Humbert,  and 
tbe  Italian  people,  a  wbole  nation  which  must  be  taken  into 
account,  and  which  means  to  keep  Bome — glorious,  resusci- 
tated  Rome — for  itself  !  * 

This  juvénile  ardour  made  Pierre  laugh  in  tum  :  <  Yea, 
yes,'  said  be,  <you  wrote  me  tbat.  Only  what  does  it  matter 
from  my  point  of  view  ?  Italy  is  bui  one  nation,  a  part  o£ 
humanity,  and  I  désire  concord  and  fraternity  among  ail  the 
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nations,  mankind  reconciled,  believing  and  happy.  Of  what 
conséquence,  then,  is  any  particular  form  of  govemment, 
monarchy  or  repablic,  of  what  conséquence  is  any  question  of 
a  united  and  independent  country,  if  ail  numkind  foims  bot 
one  free  people  subsisting  on  truth  and  justice  ?  ' 

To  only  one  word  of  this  enthusiastic  outburst  dîd  Orlando  i 
pay  attention.  In  a  lower  tone,  and  with  a  dreamy  air,  he  I 
resumed  :  '  Ah  I  a  republic.  In  my  youth  I  ardently  desired 
one.  I  fought  for  one  ;  I  conspired  with  Mazzini,  a  saintly 
man,  a  believer,  who  was  shattered  by  collision  with  ttie 
absolute.  Ând  then,  too,  one  had  to  bow  to  practical  neces- 
sities  ;  the  most  obstinate  ended  by  submitting.  Ând  nowa- 
days  would  a  republic  save  us  ?  In  any  case  it  would  differ 
but  little  from  our  parliamentary  monarchy.  Just  think 
of  what  goes  on  in  France  I  Ând  so  why  nsk  a  révolution 
which  would  place  power  in  the  hands  of  the  extrême  révolu- 
tionists,  the  anarchists  ?  We  fear  ail  ihat,  and  this  explains 
our  résignation.  I  know  very  well  that  a  few  think  they  can 
detect  salvation  in  a  republican  fédération,  a  reconstitution  of 
ail  the  former  little  states  in  so  many  republics,  over  which 
Borne  would  préside.  The  Vatican  would  gain  largely  by  any 
such  transformation  ;  still  one  cannot  say  that  it  endeavours 
to  brîng  it  about  ;  it  simply  regards  the  eventuaUty  withont 
disfftvour.    But  it  is  a  dream,  a  dream  1  ' 

Ât  this  Orlando's  gaiety  came  back  to  him,  with  even  a 
little  gentle  irony  :  '  You  don't  know,  I  suppose,  what  it  was 
that  took  my  fancy  in  your  book — for,  in  spite  of  ail  my  pro- 
tests, I  hâve  read  it  twice.  Well,  what  pleased  me  was  that 
Mazzini  himself  might  almost  hâve  written  it  at  one  time. 
Yes  !  I  found  ail  my  youth  again  in  your  pages,  ail  the  wild 
hope  of  my  twenty-nffch  year,  the  new  religion  of  -  a  humani- 
tarian  Christ,  the  pacification  of  the  world  effected  by  the 
Oospel  1  Are  you  aware  that,  long  before  your  time,  Mazzini 
desired  the  rénovation  of  Ghristianity  ?  He  set  dogma  and 
discipline  on  one  side  and  only  retained  morals.  Ând  it  was 
new  Eome,  the  Borne  of  the  people,  which  he  would  hâve 
given  as  see  to  the  universal  Ghurch,  in  which  ail  the  churches 
of  the  past  were  to  be  fused — Bome,  the  etemal  and  pre- 
destined  city,  the  mother  and  queen,  whose  domination  was 
to  arise  anew  to  insure  the  définitive  happiness  of  mankind  I 
Is  it  not  Gurious  that  ail  the  present-day  neo-Oatholicism,  the 
vague  spiritualistic  awakening,  the  évolution- towards  com- 
munion and  Christian  oharity,  with  whioh  some  are  makîng  so 
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much  stir,  should  be  sîmply  s.  retum  of  ihe  mjstical  and 
hnmanitarian  ideas  of  1848  ?  Alas  I  I  Baw  ail  that,  I  believed 
andbnmed,  and  I  know  in  wbat  a  fine  mess  those  âights  into 
the  aznre  o£  mystery  landed  us  i  So  it  cannot  be  helped,  I 
lack  confidence.' 

Then,  as  Pierre  on  his  side  was  growing  impassioned 
and  sought  to  reply,  be  stopped  him  :  '  No,  let  me  finish.  I 
only  want  to  convince  you  how  absolutely  necessary  it  was 
tbat  we  should  take  Bome  and  make  her  the  eapital  of  Italy. 
Without  Borne  new  Italy  could  not  hâve  existed  ;  Bome  repie- 
sented  the  glory  of  ancient  time  ;  in  her  dnst  lay  the  sovereign 

Eower  which  we  wished  to  re-establish  ;  shebrought  strength, 
eauty,  etemity  to  those  who  possessed  her.  Standing  in  the 
middle  of  our  country,  she  was  its  heart,  and  mnst  assnredly 
become  its  life  as  soon  as  she  should  be  awakened  firom  the 
long  sleep  of  ruin.  Ah  1  how  we  desired  her>  amidst  victory 
and  amidst  defeat,  through  years  and  years  of  frightful 
impatience  1  For  my  part  I  loved  her,  and  longed  for  her, 
far  more  than  for  any  woman,  with  my  blood  buming,  and  in 
despair  that  I  rboold  be  growing  old.  And  when  we  possessed 
her,  our  foUy  was  a  désire  to  behold  her  huge,  magnificent, 
and  commandîng  ail  at  onoe,  the  equal  of  the  other  great 
eapiials  of  Europe — Berlin,  Paris,  and  London.  Look  at  her  I 
she  is  still  my  only  love,  my  only  consolation  now  that  I  am 
vîrtually  dead,  with  ndtîiiiigîahye  in  me  but  my  eyes.' 

With  the  same  é®^'«ï®'  ^s  before,  he  directed  Pierre's 
attention  to  the  window*  IQ^nder  the  glowing  sky  Bome 
stretohed  out  in  its  immensity,  empurpled  and  gilded  by  the 
slanting  sunrays.  Across  the  horizon,  far,  far  away,  the 
trees  of  the  Janioulum  stretohed  a  green  girdle,  of  a  limpid 
emerald  hue,  whilst  the  dôme  of  St.  Peter's,  more  to  the  left, 
showed  palely  blue,  Uke  a  sapphire  bedimmed  by  too  bright  a 
light.  Then  came  the  low  town,  the  old  ruddy  city,  baked 
as  it  were  by  centuries  of  buming  summers,  soft  to  the  eye  and 
beautifal  with  the  deep  life  of  the  past,  an  unbounded  chaos 
of  roofs,  gables,  towers,  carrvpaniU^  and  cupolas.  But,  in  the 
foreground  under  the  window,  there  was  the  new  city — ^that 
which  had  been  building  for  the  last  five  and  twenty  jears — 
huge  blooks  of  masonry  piled  up  side  by  side,  still  white  with 
plaster,  nëither  the  sun  nor  history  having  as  yet  robed  them 
m  purple.  And  in  particular  the  roofs  of  the  colossal  Palazzo 
délie  Finanze  had  a  disastrous  effect,  spreading  out  like  far, 
bare  steppes  of  oruel  hideousness.    And  it  was  upon  the 
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iesolation  and  abomination  of  ail  the  newlj^ereeted  piles  that 
tlie  eyes  of  the  old  soldier  of  conqaest  at  last  rested. 

Silence  ensued.  Pierre  felt  the  feûnt  chill  of  hidden, 
nnacknowledged  sadness  pass  by,  and  coarteoofllj  waited. 

*  I  must  beg  jour  pardon  for  having  intermpted  yoa  jost 
now/  resumed  Orlando  ;  '  but  it  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot 
talk  about  yourbook  to  any  good  purpose  ontil  yoa  bave  seen 
and  studied  Borne  closely.  You  only  arrived  yesterday,  did 
yoa  not  ?  Well,  stroll  aboat  the  city,  look  at  things,  ques- 
tion people,  and  I  think  that  many  of  yoar  ideas  will  change* 
I  shall  particularly  like  to  know  your  impression  of  the 
Vatican  since  yoa  hâve  corne  hère  solely  to  see  the  Pope 
and  défend  youi  book  against  the  Index.  Why  shoold  we 
discuss  things  to-day,  if  facts  themselves  are  calculated  to 
bring  you  to  other  views,  far  more  readily  than  the  finest 
speeohes  which  I  might  make  ?  It  is  understood,  you  will 
come  to  see  me  again,  and  we  shaU  then  know  what  we  are 
talking  about,  and,  maybe»  agrée  together.' 

'  Why  certainly,  you  are  too  kind,'  replied  Pierre.  '  I  only 
came  to-day  to  express  my  gratitude  to  you  for  having  read 
my  book  so  attentively,  and  to  pay  homage  to  one  of  the 
glories  of  Italy.* 

Orlando  was  not  listening,  but  remained  for  a  moment 
absorbed  in  thought,  with  his  eyes  still  resting  upon  Borne.  And 
overcome,  despite  himself ,  by  secret  disquietude,  he  resumed  in 
a  low  Yoice  as  though  making  an  involuntary  confession  :  '  We 
bave  gone  too  fast,  no  doubt.  There  were  expenses  of  undeni- 
able  utility — ^the  roads,  ports,  and  railways.  And  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  arm  the  countiy  also  ;  I  did  not  at  first  disapprove  of 
the  heavy  military  burden.  But  since  then  how  crushing 
has  been  the  war  budget — a  war  which  bas  never  come,  and 
the  long  wait  for  which  has  ruined  us.  Ah  1  I  hâve  alwaya 
been  the  friend  of  France.  I  only  reproach  her  with  one  thing, 
that  she  has  faUed  to  understand  the  position  in  which  we 
were  placed,  the  vital  reasons  which  compelled  us  to  ally  our- 
selves  with  Germany.  And  then  there  are  the  thousand 
millions  of  lire  ^  swauowed  up  in  Bome  i  That  was  the  real 
madness;  pride  and  enthusiasm  led  us  astray,  Old  and 
solitanr  as  l've  been  for  many  years  now,  given  to  deep  refleo- 
tion,  I  was  one  of  the  first  to  divine  the  pitfall,  the  frightful 
financial  crisis,  the  déficit  which  would  bring  about  the 
oollapse  of  the  nation.  I  shouted  it  from  the  bousetops,  to 
'  40,000,0002. 
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xny  son,  to  ail  who  came  near  me  ;  bnt  what  was  the  nse  f 
They  didn*t  listen  ;  they  were  mad,  still  buying  and  selling 
and  building,  with  no  thougbt  but  for  gambling  booms  and 
bubbles.  But  you*ll  see,  you'll  see.  Ând  the  worst  is  ihat 
we  are  not  situated  as  you  are  ;  we  ba^en't  a  réserve  of  men 
and  money  in  a  dense  peasant  population,  wbose  thrifty 
savings  are  always  at  band  to  £11  up  tbe  gaps  caused  by  big 
catastrophes.  There  is  no  social  rise  among  our  people  as  yet  ; 
fresh  men  don't  spring  up  ont  of  tht  lower  classes  to  re-invi- 
gorate  the  national  blood,  as  they  constantly  de  in  your  country. 
Ànd,  besides,  the  people  are  poor  ;  they  bave  no  stockings  to 
empty.  The  misery  is  frightful,  I  must  admit  it.  Those 
who  bave  any  money  prefer  to  spend  it  in  the  towns  in  a 
petty  way  rather  than  to  risk  it  in  agrîcultural  or  manufao- 
turing  enterprise.  Factories  are  but  slowly  built,  and  the  land 
is  almost  everywhere  tilled  in  the  same  primitive  manner  as 
it  was  two  thousand  years  ago.  And  then,  too,  take  Rome- 
Rome,  which  didn*t  make  Italy,  but  which  Italy  made  its 
capital  to  satisfy  an  ardent,  overpowering  désire — ^Rome,  which 
is  still  but  a  splendid  bit  of  scenery,  pîcturing  the  glory  of  the 
centuries,  and  which,  apart  from  its  historical  splendeur,  bas 
only  given  us  its  degenerate  papal  population,  swollen  with 
ignorance  and  pride  1  Ah  1  I  loved  Rome  too  well,  and  I 
still  love  it  too  well  to  regret  being  now  within  its  walls.  But, 
good  heavensl  what  insanity  its  acquisition  brought  us, 
what  piles  of  money  it  bas  cost  us,  and  how  hea^y  and 
triumphantly  it  weighs  us  down  !    Look  !  look  I  * 

He  waved  bis  hand  as  he  spoke  towards  the  livid  roofs  of 
the  Palazzo  délie  Finanze,  that  vast  and  desolate  steppe,  as 
though  he  could  see  the  harvest  of  glory  ail  stripped  off  and 
bankruptcy  appear  with  its  fearful,  threatening  bareness. 
Bestrained  tears  were  dimming  bis  eyes,  and  he  looked 
superbly  pitiful  with  bis  expression  of  baffled  hope  and 
grievous  disquietude,  with  bis  huge  white  head,  the  muzzle 
of  an  old  blanched  lion  henceforth  powerless  and  caged  in  that 
bare,  brîght  room,  wbose  poverty-stricken  aspect  was  instinct 
with  so  much  pride  that  it  seemed,  as  it  were,  a  protest 
against  the  monumental  splendour  of  the  whole  surrounding 
district  !  Bo  those  were  the  purposes  to  which  the  conquest 
had  been  put  i  And  to  think  that  he  was  impotent,  hence- 
forth unable  to  give  his  blood  and  bis  soûl  as  he  had  done  in 
ihe  days  gone  by. 

'  Yes,  yes,'  he  ezclaimed  in  a  final  OTitbarst  ;  '  one  gavi 
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everything,  heart  and  brain,  one's  whold  life  indeed,  bo  long 
as  it  was  a  question  of  maMng  the  oouniry  one  and  indepen- 
dent.  But;  now  that  the  country  is  ours,  just  txy  to  stir  up 
enthusiasm  for  the  reorganisation  of  ita  finances  I  There's 
no  ideality  in  that  1  And  ihis  explains  why,  whilst  the  old 
ones  are  dying  off,  not  a  new  man  oomes  to  the  front  among 
the  young  ones ' 

Ail  at  once  he  stopped,  looking  somewhat  embarrassedi 
yet  smiling  at  his  feverishncss.  '  Excuse  me/  he  said,  <  l'm 
off  again,  l'm  incorrigible.  But  it's  understood,  we'll  leave 
that  subject  alone,  and  you'll  corne  back  hère,  and  we'll  chat 
together  when  youVe  seen  everything.' 

From  that  moment  he  showed  himself  extremel^  pleasant, 
and  it  was  apparent  to  Pierre  that  he  regretted  havmg  said  so 
much,  by  the  seduotive  affability  and  growing  affection  which 
he  now  displayed.  He  begged  the  young  priest  to  prolong 
his  sojoum,  to  abstain  from  ail  hasty  judgments  on  Bome, 
and  to  rest  conyinced  that,  at  bottom,  Italy  still  loved 
France.  And  he  was  also  yery  désirons  that  fVance  should 
love  Italy,  and  displayed  genuine  anxiety  at  the  thought  that 
perhaps  she  loved  her  no  more.  As  at  the  Boccanera 
mansion,  on  the  provious  evening,  Pierre  realised  that  an 
attempt  was  being  made  to  persuade  him  to  admiration 
and  affection.  Like  a  susceptible  woman  with  secret  misgiv- 
ings  respecting  the  attractive  power  of  her  beauty,  Italy  was 
ail  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  opinion  of  her  visitors,  and 
strove  to  win  and  retain  their  love. 

However,  Orlando  again  became  impassioned  whenhe  learnt 
that  Pierre  was  staying  at  the  Boccanera  mansion,  and  he 
made  a  gesture  of  extrême  annoyance  on  hearing,  at  that  very 
moment,  a  knock  at  the  outer  door.  <  Gome  in  1  '  he  called  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  he  detained  Pierre,  saying,  *  No,  no, 
don't  go  yet  ;  I  wish  to  know ' 

But  a  lady  came  in — a  woman  of  over  forty,  short  and 
extremely  plump,  and  still  attractive  with  her  small  features 
and  pretty  smile  swamped  in  fat.  She  was  a  blonde,  with 
green  limpid  eyes  ;  and,  fairly  well  dressed  in  a  sober,  nicely 
fitting  mignonette  gown,  she  looked  at  once  pleasant,  modest, 
and  shrewd. 

*  Ah  I  it's  you,  Stefana,'  said  the  old  man,  letting  her  kiss 
him. 

'  Yes,  nncle,  I  was  passîng  by  and  came  up  to  see  how 
yen  were  getting  on.' 
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The  visitor  wftS  the  Signora  Sacoo,  nièce  of  Frada  and  a 
Neapolitan  by  birth,  her  mother  having  quitted  Milan  to 
marry  a  certain  Pagani,  a  Neapolitan  barder,  who  had  af ter- 
waida  failed.  Subséquent  to  that  disaster  Stefana  had 
marrîed  Sacco,  then  merelj  a  petty  post-offîoe  clerk.  He, 
later  on,  wishing  to  revive  his  father-in-law*s  business,  had 
launched  into  ail  sorts  of  terrible,  complicated,  suspicions 
a£fairs,  which  by  unforeseen  luck  had  ended  in  his  élection  as 
a  deputy.  Since  he  had  arrived  in  Borne,  to  conquer  the  city 
in  his  tum,  his  wife  had  been  compelled  to  assist  his  devour- 
ing  ambition  by  dressing  well  and  opening  a  8al(m\  and, 
although  she  was  still  a  little  awkward,  she  rendered  him 
many  real  services,  being  very  economical  and  prudent,  a 
thorough  good  housewife,  with  ail  the  sterling  substantial 
quàlities  of  Northern  Italy  which  she  had  inherited  from  her 
mother,  and  which  showed  conspicuously  beside  the  tur- 
bulence and  carelessness  of  her  husband,  in  whom  flared 
Bouthem  Italy  with  its  perpétuai,  rageful  appetite. 

Despite  his  contempt  for  Sacco,  old  Orlaiido  had  retained 
Bome  aJOfection  for  his  nièce,  in  whose  veins  flowed  blood 
similar  to  his  own.  He  thanked  her  for  her  kind  inquiries, 
and  then  at  once  spoke  of  an  announcement  which  he  had  read 
in  the  moming  papers,  for  he  suspected  that  the  deputy  had 
sent  his  wife  to  ascertain  his  opinion. 

'  Well,  and  that  ministry  ?  '  he  asked. 

The  Signora  had  seated  herself  and  made  no  haste  to  reply, 
but  glanced  at  the  newspapers  strewn  over  the  table.  '  Oh  t 
nothing  is  settled  yet,'  she  at  last  responded  ;  '  the  newspapers 
spoke  out  too  Boon.  The  Prime  Minister  sent  for  Sacco,  and 
they  had  a  talk  together.  But  Sacco  hésitâtes  a  good  deal  ;  he 
fears  that  he  has  no  aptitude  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Âh  !  if  it  were  only  the  Finances Howevei,  in  any  case, 

he  would  not  hâve  corne  to  a  décision  without  consulting  you. 
What  do  you  think  of  it,  unde  ?  ' 

He  interrupted  her  with  a  violent  wave  of  the  hand  :  '  No, 
no,  I  won't  mix  myself  up  in  suoh  matters  I  ' 

To  him  the  rapid  success  of  that  adventuier  Sacco,  that 
schemer  and  gambler  who  had  always  fished  in  tronbled  waters, 
was  an  abomination,  the  beginning  of  the  end.  His  son  Luigi 
oertainly  distressed  him  ;  but  it  was  even  worse  to  think  that — 
whilst  Iiuigi,  with  his  great  intelligence  and  many  remaining 
fine  qualitiesy  was  nothing  at  ail — Sacco,  on  the  other  hand, 
Sacco,  blunderhead  and  ever-feonished  battener  tiiat  he  was. 
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had  not  xuerely  BHpped  into  Parliament,  bat  was  now,  it  seemed. 
on  the  point  of  securing  office  I  A  little,  swarthy,  dry  man  he 
was,  with  big  round  eyes,  projecting  cheekbones,  and  prond* 
nent  chin.  Ever  dancing  and  chattering,  he  was  gifted  with 
a  showy  éloquence,  ail  the  force  of  which  lay  in  his  Toioe — a 
voice  which  at  will  bscame  admirably  powerfol  or  gentle  t 
And  withal  an  insinuating  man,  proûting  by  every  opportonityg 
wheedling  and  commandjng  by  tum. 

'  You  hear,  Stefima,'  said  Orlando  ;  '  tell  yonrhusbandthat 
the  only  advice  I  hâve  to  give  him  is  to  retum  to  his  clerkship 
at  the  post-offîce,  where  perhaps  he  may  be  of  use.' 

What  partioularly  filled  the  old  soldier  with  indignation 
and  despair  was  that  such  a  man,  a  Sacco,  should  hâve  fallen 
like  a  bandit  on  Borne — on  that  Bome  whose  conquest  had  cost 
so  many  noble  efforts.  And  in  his  tum  Sacoo  was  conquering 
the  city,  was  carrying  it  off  from  those  who  had  won  it  by  such 
hard  toÙ,  and  was  simply  using  it  to  satisfy  his  wild  passion 
for  power  and  its  attendant  enjoyments.  Beneath  his  wheed- 
ling air  there  was  the  détermination  to  devour  everything. 
After  the  yiotory,  while  the  spoil  lay  there,  still  warm,  the 
wolves  had  corne.  It  was  the  North  that  had  made  Italy, 
whereas  the  South,  eager  for  the  quarry,  simply  rushed  upon 
the  oountry,  preyed  upon  it.  And  beneath  Ôie  anger  of  the 
old  stricken  hero  of  Italian  unity  there  was  indeed  iJl  the 
growingantagonism  of  the  Ngxth^towards  the  South — the  North 
industrious,  economical,  sErewd  in  politics,  enlightened,  full 
of  ail  the  çreat  modem  ideas,  and  the  Sou^i  ignorant  and  idle, 
bent  on  enjoying  life  immediately,  amidst  ohildish  disorder  in 
action,  and  an  empÉy  show  of  fine  sonorous  words. 

Stefana  had  be^^un  to  smile  in  a  placid  way  while  glancing 
at  Pierre,  who  had  àpproaohed  the  window.  '  Oh,  you  say  that, 
uncle,'  she  responded  ;  '  but  you  love  us  well  ail  the  same,  and 
more  than  once  you  hâve  given  me  myself  some  good  advice, 
for  which  l'm  very  thankful  to  you.  For  instance,  there'a 
that  affair  of  Attilio's * 

She  was  alluding  to  hcr  son,  the  lieutenant,  and  his  love 
affair  with  Oelia,  the  little  Princess  Buongiovanni,  of  which  ail 
the  drawing-rooms,  whîte  and  black  alike,  were  talking. 

*  Attilio — that*s  another  matter  i  '  exdaimed  Orlando. 
*  He  and  you  are  both  of  the  same  blood  as  myself,  and  it's 
wonderfdl  how  I  see  myself  again  in  that  fine  feÛow.  Yes,  he 
is  just  the  same  as  I  was  at  his  âge,  good-looking  and  brave 
and  enthusiastio  1    l'm  paying  mysdf  compliments,  you  see. 
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But,  really  now,  Âttilio  warms  my  heart,  for  he  is  the  future, 
and  brîngs  me  back  eome  hope.  Well,  and  what  about  his 
affair?' 

*  Oh  I  it  gives  us  a  lot  of  worry,  unde.  I  spoke  to  you 
about  it  before,  but  you  shrugged  your  shoulders,  saying  that 
in  matters  of  that  kind  ail  that  the  parents  had  to  do  was  to 
let  the  loyers  settle  their  affairs  between  them.  Still,  we 
don*t  want  everybody  to  repeat  that  we  are  urging  our  son  to 
get  the  little  princess  to  elope  with  him,  so  that  he  may  afteryf 
wards  marry  her  money  and  title.* 

At  this  Orlando  indulged  in  a  frank  outburat  of  gaiety  : 
*That*s  a  fine  scruplel  Was  it  your  husband  who  in- 
structed  you  to  tell  me  of  it?  I  know,  however,  that  he 
affects  Bome  delicacy  in  this  matter.  For  my  own  part,  I 
believe  myself  to  be  as  honest  as  he  is,  and  I  can  only  repeat 
that,  if  I  had  a  son  like  yours,  so  straightforward  and  good, 
and  candidly  loving,  I  should  let  him  marry  whomsoever  he 
pleased  in  his  own  way.  The  Buongiovannis — good  heavens  ! 
the  Buongiovannis — why,  despite  ail  their  rank  and  lineage 
and  the  money  they  still  possess,  it  will  be  a  great  honour  for 
them  to  hâve  a  handsome  young  man  with  a  noble  heart  as 
their  son-in-law  I  ' 

Again  did  Stefana  assume  an  expression  of  placid  satis- 
faction. She  had  certainly  only  come  there  for  approval. 
*  Verywell,uncle,'  shereplied,  *I'll  repeat  that  to  my  husband, 
and  ne  will  pay  great  attention  to  it  ;  for  if  you  are  severe 
towards  him  he  holds  you  in  perfect  vénération.  And  as  for 
that  ministry — ^well,  perhaps  nothing  will  be  done,  Sacco  will 
décide  according  to  circumstances.' 

She  rose  and  took  her  leave,  kissing  the  old  soldier  very 
affectionately  as  on  her  arrivai.  And  she  complimented  him 
on  his  good  looks,  declaring  that  she  found  him  as  handsome 
as  ever,  and  making  him  smile  by  speaking  of  a  lady  who  was 
still  madly  in  love  with  him.  Then,  after  aoknowledging  the 
young  priest's  silent  salutation  by  a  slight  bow,  she  went  off, 
once  more  wearing  her  modest  and  sensible  air. 

For  a  moment  Orlando,  with  his  eyes  tumed  towards  the 
door,  remained  silent,  again  sad,  reâectîng  no  doubt  on  ail 
the  difficult,  equivocal  présent,  so  différent  from  the  glorious 
past.  But  ail  at  once  he  tumed  to  Pierre,  who  was  still  wait- 
ing.  '  And  so,  my  friend,'  said  he,  *  you  are  staying  at  the 
Palazzo  Boccanera  ?  Ah  !  what  a  gfrievous  misfortune  thero 
has  been  on  that  aide  too  I  ' 
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Howâvôï,  when  the  priest  had  told  him  of  his  convâtsation 
wîth  Benedetta,  and  of  her  message  that  she  still  loved  him 
and  would  never  forget  his  goodness  to  her,  no  matter  what- 
ever  happened,  he  appeared  moved  and  his  voice  trembled  : 
'Yes,  she  has  a  good  heart,  she  has  no  spite.  But  what 
would  70a  hâve  ?  8he  did  not  love  Luigi,  and  he  was  possibly 
violent.  There  is  no  mjstery  aboat  the  matter  now,  and  I 
can  speak  to  you  freely,  since  to  my  great  grief  everybody 
^ows  what  has  happened.' 

^'  Then  Orlando  abandoned  himself  to  his  recollections,  and 
related  how  keen  had  been  his  deligbt  on  the  eve  of  the 
marriage  at  the  thought  that  so  lovely  a  créature  would 
become  his  daughter,  and  set  some  youth  and  charm  around 
his  invalidas  armchair.  He  had  always  worshipped  beauty,  and 
would  hâve  had  no  other  love  than  woman,  if  his  countiy  had 
not  seized  upon  the  best  part  of  him.  And  Benedetta  on  her 
side  loved  hîm,  revered  him,  constantly  coming  up  to  spend 
long  hours  with  him,  sharing  his  poor  little  room,  which  at 
those  times  became  resplendent  with  ail  the  divine  grâce  that 
she  brought  with  her.  With  her  fresh  breath  near  him,  the 
pure  scent  she  diffused,  the  caressing  womanly  tendemess 
with  which  she  surrounded  him,  he  lived  anew.  But, 
immediately  afterwards,  what  a  frightfiil  drama  and  how  his 
heart  had  bled  at  his  inability  to  reconcile  the  husband  and 
the  wife  1  He  could  not  possibly  say  that  his  son  was  in  the 
wrong  in  desiring  to  be  the  loved  and  accepted  spouse.  At 
first  indeed  he  had  hoped  to  soften  Benedetta,  and  throw  her 
into  Luigi's  arms.  But  when  she  had  confessed  herself  to 
him  in  tears,  owning  her  old  love  for  Dario,  and  her  horror  of 
belonging  to  another,  he  realised  that  she  would  never  yield. 
And  a  whole  year  had  then  gone  by  ;  he  had  lived  for  a  whole 
year  imprisoned  in  his  armchair,  with  that  poignant  drama 
progressing  beneath  him  in  those  luxurious  rooms  whence  no 
Sound  even  reached  his  ears.  How  many  times  had  he  not 
listened,  striving  to  hear,  fearing  atrocious  quarrels,  in  despair 
at  his  inability  to  prove  stiU  useful  by  oreating  happiness. 
He  knew  nothing  by  his  son,  who  kept  his  own  counsel  ;  he 
only  leamt  a  few  particulars  from  Benedetta  at  intervala 
when  émotion  left  her  defenceless;  and  that  marriage  in 
which  he  had  for  a  moment  espied  the  much  needed 
alliance  between  old  and  new  Eome,  that  unconsummated 
marriage  filled  him  with  despair,  as  if  it  were  indeed  the 
defeat  of  every  hope,  the  final  collapse  of  the  dream  which  had 
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filled  his  life.  Ând  he  himself  had  ended  by  dedring  the 
divorce,  so  onbearable  had  become  Ihe  soffering  caused  by 
such  a  situation. 

*  Ah  I  my  friend  I  '  he  said  to  Pierre  ;  *  never  before  did  I  so 
well  understand  the  fataHty  of  certain  antagonism,  the 
possibility  of  working  one's  own  misfortune  and  tihat  of  others, 
even  when  one  has  the  most  loving  heartand  upright  mind  !  ' 

But  at  that  moment  the  door  again  opened,  and  this  time, 
■without  knocking,  Count  Luigi  Prada  came  in.  And  after 
rapidly  bowing  to  the  visiter,  who  had  risen,  he  gently  took 
holdofhis  father's  hands  and  felt  them,  as  iî  fearing  that 
they  might  be  too  warm  or  too  cold. 

'  l've  just  arrived  firom  Frascati,  where  I  had  to  sleep,' 
said  he  ;  '  for  the  interraption  of  ail  that  building  gives  me 
a  lot  of  worry.    And  l'm  told  that  you  spent  a  bad  night  !  ' 

'  No,  I  assure  you.' 

*  Oh  !  I  knew  you  wouldn't  own  it.  But  why  will  you 
persist  in  living  up  hère  without  any  comfort?  AU  this 
isn't  suited  to  your  âge.  I  should  be  so  pleased  if  you 
would  accept  a  more  comfortable  room  where  you  might  sleep 
better,' 

*  No,  no — I  know  that  you  love  me  well,  my  dear  Luigi. 
But  let  me  do  as  my  old  head  tells  me.  That's  the  only  way 
to  make  me  happy.' 

Pierre  was  much  struck  by  the  ■  ardent  affection  which 
sparkled  in  the  eyes  of  the  two  men  as  they  gazed  at  one 
another,  face  to  face.  This  seemed  to  him  very  touohing 
and  beautiful,  knowing  as  he  did  how  many  contrary  ideas 
and  actions,  how  many  moral  divergencies  separated  them. 
And  he  next  took  an  interest  in  comparing  them  physically. 
Count  Luigi  Prada,  shorter,  more  thick-set  than  his  father, 
had,  however,  much  the  same  strong  energetio  head,  crowned 
wiih  coarse  black  hair,  and  the  same  frank  but  somewhat 
stem  eyes  set  in  a  face  of  clear  complexion,  barred  by  thick, 
moustaches.  But  his  mouth  differed — a  sensual,  voracious 
mouth  it  was,  with  wolfish  teeth — a  mouth  of  prey  made  for 
nights  of  rapine,  when  the  only  question  is  to  bite,  and  tear, 
and  devour  others.  And  for  tins  reason,  when  some  praised 
the  frankness  of  his  eyes,  another  would  retort  :  <  Yes,  but  I 
don't  like  his  mouth.'  His  feet  were  large,  his  hands  plump 
and  overbroad,  but  admkably  cared  for. 

And  Pierre  marvolled  at  finding  him  such  as  he  had 
anticipated.    He  knew  enough  of  his  story  to  picture  in  him 
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ft  hero's  eon  spoîlt  by  conqnest,  eagerly  devonring  the  harvest 
gamered  by  bis  father's  glorions  sword.  And  he  particnlarly 
Btndied  how  the  fatlier]s  yirtnes  bad  deflected  and  beoome 
transfoxmad  into  vices  iiTlbé  sou~{be  most  poblè  qualities' 
bèîng  perverted,  beroic  and  dîsmterested  energy  lapsmg  into  a 
ferocîous  appetite  for  possession,  tbe  man  of  battle  leading  to 
the' man  of  booty,  since  the  great  gusts .  of  enthusiasm  no 
longer  swept  by,  since  men  no  longer  fouglit,  eince  they 
remamed  there  resting,  pîllaging,  and  devouring  amidst  the 
heaped-np  spoils.  And  the  pity  of  it  was  that  the  old  hero, 
the  paralytie,  motionless  father  beheîd  ÎE  âll^-béheld  tho  de- 
generation  of  bis  son,  thé  speculator  and  company  promoter 
gorged  with  milEons  r 

However,  Orlando  introduced  Pierre.  •  Tbis  is  Monsieur 
l'Abbé  Pierre  Proment,  whom  I  spoke  to  you  about,'  he  eaid, 
'  the  anthor  of  the  book  which  I  gave  yon  to  read.' 

Lnîgi  Prada  showed  himself  very  amiable,  at  once  talking 
of  Bome  with  an  intelligent  passion  like  one  who  wished  to  | 

make  the  city  a  great  modem  capital.  He  had  seen  Paris 
transformed  by  the  Second  Empire  ;  he  had  seen  Berlin 
enlarged  and  embellished  after  the  C^rman  victories  ;  and, 
according  to  him,  if  Bome  did  not  follow  the  movement,  if  it 
did  not  become  the  inhabitable  capital  of  a  great  people,  it 
was  threatened  with  prompt  death:  either  a  crumbling 
muséum  or  a  renovated,  resuscitated  city — those  were  the 
alternatives.* 

Greatly  struck,  almost  gained  over  already,  Pierre  listened 
to  tbis  clever  man,  charmed  with  bis  firm,  clear  mind.  He 
knew  how  skilfully  Prada  had  manœuvred  in  the  a£Eaîr  of  the 
Villa  Montefiori,  enriching  himself  when  every  one  else 
was  ruined,  having  doubtless  foreseen  the  &.tal  catastrophe 
even  while  the  gambling  passion  was  maddening  the  entire 
nation.    However,  the  young  priest  could  already  detect  marks  \ 

of  weariness,  precocîous  wrinkles  and  a  fall  of  the  lips,  on  that 
determined,  energetic  face,  as  though  its  possessor  were  grow- 
ing  tired  of  the  continuai  struggle  that  he  had  to  oarry  on 
amidst  surrounding  downfalls,  the  shock  of  which  threatened 

V 

^  Personally  I  should  hâve  thonghi  the  ezample  of  Berlin  a  great  ;    r 

déterrent.    The  enlargement  and  embellîshment  of  the  Pmssian  capital,  ';    ! 

after  the  war  of  1870,  was  attended  by  far  greater  roguery  and  wholesale  ;    l 

Bwindling  than  even  the  previona  transformation  of  Paris.    Thousanda  { 
of  people  toc  were  mined,  and  instead  of  an  inorease  of  prospezity  tho 

mult  was  the  very  reverse.— S^ans.  j ' 
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iO  bring  the  most  firmly  established  fortunes  io  the  groond* 
Ife  was  said  that  Prada  had  recently  bad  grave  cause  for 
anxiety  ;  and  indeed  tbere  was  no  longer  any  solidity  to  be 
foimd  ;  everytbing  might  be  swept  away  by  the  financial  crisis 
wbicb  day  by  day  was  becoming  more  and  more  serions.  In 
the  case  of  Luigi,  sturdy  son  though  be  was  of  Northern  Italy, 
a  sort  of  degeneration  had  set  in,  a  slow  rot,  caused  by  the 
softoning,  perversive  influence  of  Rome.  He  had  there 
rushed  upon  the  satisfaction  of  every  appetite,  and  prolonged 
enjoyment  was  exhausting  him.  This,  indeed,  was  one  of 
the  causes  of  the  deep  silent  sadness  of  Orlando,  who  was 
compelled  to  witness  the  swift  détérioration  of  his  conquerinjg 
race,  whilst  Sacco,  the  Italian  of  the  South — served  as  it  were 
by  the  climate,  accustomed  to  the  voluptuous  atmosphère,  the 
life  of  those  sun-baked  cities  compounded  of  the  dust  of  anti- 
quity — bloomed  there  like  the  natural  végétation  of  a  soil 
saturated  with  the  crimes  of  history,  and  gradually  grasped 
everytbing,  both  wealth  and  power. 

As  Orlando  spoke  of  Stefana's  visit  to  his  son,  Sacco'sname 
was  mentioned.  Then,  without  another  word,  the  two  men 
exchanged  a  smile.  A  rumour  was  current  that  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture,  lately  deceased,  would  perhaps  not  bereplaced 
immediately,  and  that  another  minister  would  take  charge  of 
the  department  pending  the  next  session  of  the  Chamber. 

Next  the  Palazzo  Boccanera  was  mentioned,  and  Pierre, 
his  interest  awakened,  became  more  attentive.  *  Ah  I  '  ex- 
claimed  Oount  Luigi,  tuming  to  him,  '  so  you  are  staying  in 
the  Via  Giulia  ?  Ail  the  Bome  of  olden  time  sleeps  there  in 
the  silence  of  forgetfulness.' 

With  perfect  ease  he  went  on  to  speak  of  the  Cardinal  and 
even  of  Benedetta— *  the  Countess,'  as  he  called  her.  But, 
although  he  was  careful  to  let  no  sign  of  anger  escape  &im, 
the  young  priest  could  divine  that  he  was  secretly  quivering, 
fuU  of  sulering  and  spite.  In  him  the  enthusiastio  energy  of 
his  father  appeared  in  a  baser,  degenerate  form.  Qnitting  the 
vet  handsome  Princess  Flavia  in  his  passion  for  Benedetta, 
her  divinely  beautiful  nièce,  he  had  resolved  to  make  the  latter 
his  own  at  any  cost  ;  determined  to  marry  her,  to  struggle 
with  her  and  overcome  her,  although  he  knew  that  she  loved 
him  not,  and  that  he  would  almost  certainlv  wreck  his  entire 
life,  Eather  than  relinquish  her,  however,  ne  would  bave  set 
Bome  on  fire.  And  thus  his  hopeless  suffering  was  now  great 
indeed  :  this  woman  was  but  his  wif  e  in  name,  and  so  tortuxing 
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was  ihe  thonght  of  her  âisdain,  that  at  times,  however  calm 
bis  outward  demeanour,  he  was  consnmed  bj  a  jealons,  vindic- 
tiye,  sensual  madness  that  did  not  even  recoil  £rom  the  idea  of 
crime. 

'  Monsieur  TÂbbé  is  acqnainted  with  the  cdtoation/  sadly 
miimiTired  old  Orlando. 

His  Bon  responded  bj  a  wave  of  the  hand,  as  thoogh  to 
say  that  everybody  was  acquaînted  with  it.  'Ah  !  f ather/  he 
addedy  '  but  for  you  I  should  never  bave  consented  to  take 
part  in  those  proceedings  for  annulling  the  marriage  1  The 
Gountess  would  bave  found  herself  compelled  to  retum  bere, 
and  would  not  now-a-days  be  deriding  us  with  her  lover,  that 
cousin  of  hers,  Dario  !  ' 

Ât  tbis  Orlando  also  waved  bis  band,  as  if  in  protest. 

•  Oh  I  it's  a  fact,  father,'  continued  Luigi.  *  Wby  did  she 
flee  from  hère  if  it  waen't  to  go  and  live  with  her  lover? 
Ând  indeed,  in  my  opinion,  it's  scandalous  that  a  cardinal's 
palace  should  shelter  such  goings-on  1  ' 

Tbis  was  the  report  which  he  spread  abroad,  the  accusa- 
tion which  he  everywbere  levelled  against  his  wife  of  publicly 
carrying  on  a  shameless  liaison.  In  reality,  however,  he  did 
not  bebeve  a  word  of  it,  being  too  well  acquainted  with 
Benedetta's  firm  rectitude,  and  her  détermination  to  belong  to 
none  but  the  man  she  loved,  and  to  him  only  in  marriage. 
However,  în  David's  eyes  such  accusations  were  not  only  fetir 
play  but  also  very  efQcacious. 

And  now,  although  be  tumed  pale  with  covert  exaspération, 
and  laugbed  a  bard,  vindictive,  cruel  laugh,  he  went  on  to 
speak  in  a  bantering  tone  of  the  proceedings  for  annulling  the 
B,  and  in  particular  of  the  plea  put  forward  by 
ietta's  advocate  Morano.  And  at  last  bis  language 
Eie  so  free  that  Orlando,  with  a  glance  towards  the 
gently  interposed  :  *  Luigi  I  Luigi  I  ' 

'  Yes,  you  are  right,  father,  l'il  say  no  more,*  thereupon 
added  the  young  Count.  'But  it*s  really  abominable  and 
ridiculous.    Lisbeth,  you  know,  is  highly  amused  at  it.* 

Orlando  again  looked  displeased,  for  wben  visitors  were 

E resent  he  did  not  like  bis  son  to  ref  er  to  the  person  whom 
e  had  just  named.  Lisbeth  Kauffmann,  very  blonde  and 
pink  and  merry,  was  barely  tbirty  years  of  âge,  and  belonged  to 
the  Boman  foreign  colony.  For  two  years  past  she  had  been 
B  widow,  her  husband  baving  died  at  Borne,  whither  he  had 
eome  to  nurse  a  complaint  of  the  lungs,    Thenoeforward  free. 
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and  snffîoiently  well  off,  ehe  had  romained  in  the  eity  bytastôi 
havingamarkedpredilectionfor  art,  and  paîntingalittle^nereelf. 
In  the  Via  Principe  Âmadeo,  in  the  newViminal  district,  she  had 
purchased  a  little  palazzo,  and  transformed  a  large  apartment 
on  its  second  floor  into  a  studio  hung  with  old  staffs,  and 
balmy  in  every  season  with  the  scent  of  flowers.  The  place 
was  well  known  to  tolérant  and  intellectual  society.  Lisbeth 
was  there  found  in  perpétuai  jubilation,  clad  in  a  long  blouse, 
somewhat  of  a  gamine  in  her  ways,  trenchant  too  and  of  ten 
bold  of  speech,  but  nevertheless  capital  company,  and  as  yet 
compromised  with  nobody  but  Prada.  Their  liaison  had 
begun  Bome  four  months  after  his  wife  had  lef t  him,  and  now 
Lisbeth  was  near  the  time  of  becoming  a  mother.  This  she 
in  no  wise  concealed,  but  displayed  such  candid  tranquillity 
and  happiness  that  her  numerous  acquaintanjces  continued  to 
visit  her  as  if  there  were  nothing  in  question,  so  facile  and 
free  indeed  is  the  life  of  the  great  cosmopolitan  continental 
cities.  Under  the  circumstances  which  his  wife's  suit  had 
created,  Prada  himself  was  not  displeased  at  the  tum  which 
events  had  taken  with  regard  to  Lisbeth,  but  none  the  lésa 
his  incurable  wound  still  bled.  There  could  be  no  compensa- 
tion for  the  bittemess  of  Benedetta's  disdain,  it  was  she  for 
whom  his  heart  bumed,  and  he  dreamt  of  one  day  wreaking 
on  her  a  tragic  punishment. 

Pierre,  knowing  nothing  of  Lisbeth,  failed  to  understand 
the  allusions  of  Orlando  and  his  son.  But  realising  that 
there  was  some  embarrassment  between  them,  he  sought  to 
take  countenance  by  picMng  from  off  the  littered  table  a  thick 
book  which,  to  his  surprise,  he  found  to  be  a  French  educa- 
tional  work,  one  of  those  xnanuals  for  the  baccalauréat^^ 
containing  a  digest  of  the  knowledge  which  the  officiai 
programmes  require.  It  was  but  an  humble,  practical, 
elementary  work,  yet  it  necessarily  dealt  with  ail  the  mathe- 
matical,  pnysical,  chemical,  and  natural  sciences,  thus  broadly 
outlining  the  intellectual  conquests  of  the  century,  the  présent 
phase  of  human  knowledge. 

'  Ah  r  exclaimed  Orlando,  well  pleased  with  the  diversion, 
*  you  are  looking  at  the  book  of  my  old  friend  Théophile 
Morin.    He  was  one  of  the  thousand  of  MarsaJa,  you  know, 

*  The  examination  for  the  degree  of  bachelor,  which  degree  îs  the 
necessary  passport  to  ail  the  libérai  professions  in  France.  M.  Zola,  by 
the  way,  faîled  to  seourQ  it,  being  plonghed  for  'insuffioiency  in 
Uterature'  \—Tfamn 
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and  helped  as  io  conquer  Sicîlj  and  Naples.  Â  hero  !  Bat 
for  more  than  thirty  years  now  he  bas  been  living  in  France 
again,  absorbed  in  the  daties  of  his  petty  professorship  whioh 
hasn't  made  hîm  at  ail  rich.  And  so  he  lately  pablished  tbat 
book,  wbich  sells  yery  well  in  France  it  seems  ;  and  it  occurred 
to  him  tbat  be  migbt  increase  his  modest  profits  on  it  by 
issuing  translations,  an  Italian  one  among  others.  He  and  I 
baye  remained  brothcrs,  and  tbinking  tbat  my  inflaence 
woold  prove  décisive,  be  wishes  to  atilise  it.  Bat  he  is  nus- 
taken  ;  I  fear,  alas  1  tbat  I  sball  be  onable  to  get  anybody  to 
take  ap  bis  book.' 

At  tbis,  Luigi  Prada,  wbo  bad  again  become  very  composed 
and  amiable,  sbrugged  bis  sboulders  slîghtly,  fall  as  be  wasctf 
the  scepticism  of  bis  génération  wbich  deaired  to  maintain 
tbings  as  tbey  were  in  order  to  dérive  the  greatest  profit 
from  tbem.  <  Wbat  would  be  the  good  of  it  ?  '  he  mormored.; 
*'  there  are  too  many  books  already  1  ' 

'  No,  no  P  the  old  man  passionately  retorted,  '  there  can 
never  be  too  many  books  !  We  still  and  ever  reqoire  fresh 
ones  !  It*s  by  literatore,  not  by  the  sword,  tbat  mankind  will 
overcome  falsebood  and  injustice  and  attain  to  the  final  peaoe 
of  fcatemity  among  the  nations — Oh  1  yoa  may  smile  ;  I  know 
tbat  yon  call  thèse  ideas  my  fancies  of  '48,  the  fancies  of  a 
grey  beard,  as  people  say  in  France.  But  it  is  none  the  less 
trae  tbat  Italy  is  doomed,  if  the  problem  be  not  attaokedfirom 
down  below,  if  the  people  be  not  properly  fasbioned.  And 
there  is  only  one  way  to  make  a  nation,  to  create  men,  and 
tbat  is  to  educate  tbem,  to  develop  by  educatîonal  means  the 
iromense  lost  force  wbich  now  stagnâtes  in  ignorance  and 
idlfiness.  Yes,  yes,  Italy  is  made,  but  let  us  make  an  Italian 
nation.  And  give  os  more  and  more  books,  and  let  us  ever  go 
more  and  more  forward  into  science  and  into  light,  if  we  wish 
to  live  and  to  be  healthy,  good,  and  strong  I  ' 

With  bis  torso  erect,  with  his  powerful  léonine  mazzle 
flaming  with  the  white  brightness  of  his  beard  and  hair,  old 
Orlando  looked  superb.  And  la  that  simple,  candid  chamber, 
80  touching  with  its  intentional  poverty,  be  raised  bis  cry  of 
hope  with  such  intensity  of  feverish  faith,  tbat  before  the 
young  priest's  eyes  there  arose  another  figure— that  of  Cardinal 
Boccanera,  ered;  and  black  save  for  his  snow- white  hair,  and 
likewise  glowing  with  beroic  beauty  in  his  orumbling  palace 
whose  gilded  ccolings  threatened  to  fall  about  his  head  t  Ah  1 
ihe  mamificent  stabbom  men  of  the  pasti  the  believers,  tht 
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old  men  who  still  show  thernselves  more  virHe,  more  ardent 
than  the  young  I  Those  two  represented  the  opposite  pôles 
of  belief  ;  they  had  not  an  idea,  an  affection  in  common,  and 
in  that  ancient  city  of  Eome,  where  ail  was  being  blown  away 
in  dusty  they  alone  seemed  to  protest,  indestructible,  face  to 
face  like  two  parted  brothers,  standing  motionless  on  either 
horizon.  Ând  to  hâve  seen  them  thus,  one  after  the  other,  so 
great  and  grand,  so  lonely,  so  detached  from  ordinary  life,  was 
to  fill  one's  day  with  a  dream  of  etemity. 

Luîgi,  however,  had  taken  hold  of  the  old  man's  hands  to 
oalm  him  by  an  affectionate  filial  clasp.  '  Yes,  yes,  you  are 
right,  father,  always  right,  and  l'm  a  fool  to  contradict  you. 
Now,  pray  don*t  move  about  like  that,  for  you  are  uncovering 
yourself,  and  your  legs  will  get  cold  again.' 

So  saying,  he  knelt  down  and  very  carefolly  arranged  the 
wrapper  ;  and  then  remaining  on  the  âoor  like  a  child,  albeit 
he  was  two-and-forty,  he  raised  his  moist  eyes,  full  of  mute, 
entreating  worship  towards  the  old  man  who,  calmed  and 
deeply  moved,  caressed  his  hair  with  a  trembling  touch. 

Pierre  had  been  there  for  nearly  two  hours,  when  he  at 
last  took  leave,  greatly  struck  and  affected  by  ail  that  he  had 
seen  and  heard.  Ând  again  he  had  to  promise  that  he  would 
retum  and  hâve  a  long  chat  with  Orlando.  Once  out  of  doors 
he  walked  along  at  random.  It  was  barely  four  o'clock,  and 
it  was  his  idea  to  ramble  in  this  wise,  without  any  predeter- 
mined  programme,  through  Rome  at  that  delightful  hour  when 
the  sun  sinks  in  the  refreshed  and  far  blue  atmosphère. 
Âlmost  immediately,  however,  he  found  himself  in  the  Via 
Nazionale,  along  which  he  had  driven  on  arriring  theprevious 
day.  And  he  recognised  the  huge  livid  Banca  d'ItaHa,  the 
green  gardens  olimbing  to  the  Quirinal,  and  thelieayen-soar* 
ing  pines  of  the  Villa  Âldobran^i.  Then,  at  the  tum  of  the 
Street,  as  he  halted  in  order  that  he  mîght  again  oontem* 

Ï>late  the  column  of  Trajan  which  now  rose  up  darkly  ûrom  its 
ow  piazza,  already  foll  of  twilight,  he  was  surpriseâ  to  see  a 
Victoria  suddenly  stop,  and  a  young  man  courteojisly  beckon 
to  him. 

'  Monsieur  TAbbé  Froment  I  Monsieur  T Abbé  Froment  I  * 
It  was  young  Prince  Dario  Boccanera,  on  the  way  to  his 
daîly  drive  along  the  Corso.  He  now  virtually  subsisted  on 
the  liberality  of  his  unde  the  Cardinal,  and  was  almost  alwaya 
short  of  money.  But,  like  ail  the  Bomans,  he  would,  if  ne« 
oessary,  hâve  rather  liyed  pn  bread  and  water  than  hâve  fi)Z« 
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gone  hîs  oarrîage,  horse,  and  ooachinan.  An  équipage,  indeed, 
is  the  one  indispensable  luxory  of  Borne. 

'If  jou  will  corne  with  me,  Monsieur  TÂbbé  Froment/ 
Baid  the  young  Prince,  '  I  will  show  you  the  most  interesting 
part  of  our  city.' 

He  doubtless  desired  to  please  Benedetta,  by  behaving 
amiably  towards  her  protégé.  Idle  as  he  was,  too,  it  seemed 
to  him  a  pleasant  occupation  to  initiate  that  young  priest,  who 
was  said  to  be  so  intelhgent,  lato  what  he  deemed  the  inimi- 
table side,  the  true  florescence  of  Roman  life. 

Pierre  was  compelled  to  accept,  although  he  would  hâve 
pref erred  a  solitary  stroll.  Yet  he  was  interested  in  this  young 
man,  the  last  bom  of  an  exhausted  race,  who,  while  seemingly 
incapable  of  either  thought  or  action,  was  none  the  less  very 
seductive  with  his  high-born  pnde  and  indolence.  Far  more 
a  Boman  than  a  patriot,  Dario  had  never  had  the  faintest 
inclination  to  rally  to  the  new  order  of  things,  being  well  con- 
tent to  live  apart  and  do  nothing  ;  and  passionate  though  he 
was,  he  indulged  in  no  foUies,  being  very  practical  and  sensi- 
ble at  heart,  as  are  ail  his  fellow-citizens,  despite  their  appa- 
rent impetuosity.  As  soon  as  his  carnage,  after  crossing  the 
Piazza  di  Yenezia,  entered  the  Corso,  he  gave  rein  to  his  child- 
ish  vanity,  his  désire  to  shine,  his  passion  for  gay,  happy  Hfe 
in  the  open  under  the  lovely  sky.  Ail  this,  indeed,  was  clearly 
expressed  in  the  simple  gesture  which  he  made  whUst  exclaim- 
ing:  'îheJSûraoj; 

As  on  the  previous  day,  Pierre  was  fiUed  with  astonish> 
ment.  The  long  narrow  street  again  stretched  before  him  as 
far  as  the  white  dazzling  Piazza  del  Popolo,  the  only  différence 
being  that  the  right-hand  houses  were  now  steeped  in  sunshine, 
whilst  those  on  the  left  were  black  with  shadow.  What  1  was 
that  the  Corso  then,  that  semi-obscure  trench,  close  pressed 
by  high  and  heavy  house-fronts,  that  mean  roadway  where 
three  vehicles  could  scarcely  pass  abreast,  and  which  serried 
shops  lined  with  gaudy  displays  ?  There  was  neîther  space, 
nor  far  horizon,  nor  refreshing  greenery  such  as  the  fiE^hion- 
able  drives  of  Paris  could  boast  !  Nothing  but  jostling,  orowd- 
ing,  and  stifling  on  the  little  footways  under  the  narrow  strip 
of  sky.  •  And  although  Dario  named  the  pompons  and  histori- 
cal  palaces,  Bonaparte,  Doria,  Odescalchi,  Sciarra,  and  Chigi  ; 
although  he  pointed  out  the  column  of  Marcus  Aurelius  on  the 
Piazza  Colonna,  the  most  lively  square  of  the  whole  city  with 
Uifl  everiastinc  throng  of  touaging,  gazing,  fihattoring.pjBfl$ila.; 
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although,  ail  tbe  way  to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  he  nevet 
ceased  calling  attention  to  churches,  honses,  and  side-streetSy 
notably  the  Tia  dei  Condotti,  at  the  fax  end  of  which  the 
Trinîtà  de'  Montî,  ail  golden  in  the  glorj  of  the  sinking  sun, 
appeared  above  that  f amous  flight  of  steps,  the  triiimphal  Scala 
di  Spagna — Pierre  still  and  ever  retained  the  impression  of 
disillusion  which  the  narrow,  airless  thoroughfejre  had  con- 
veyed  to  him  :  the  'palaces'  looked  to  him  like  moumful 
hospitals  or  barracks,  the  Piazza  Colonna  suffered  terribly 
from  a  lack  of  trees,  and  the  Trinità  de'  Monti  alone  took  ma 
fancy  by  its  distant  radiance  of  fairyland. 

But  it  was  necessary  to  corne  back  from  the  Piazza  del 
Popolo  to  the  Piazza  di  Yenezia,  then  retum  to  the  former 
square,  and  corne  back  yet  again,  following  the  entire  Oorso 
three  and  four  times  without  wearying.  The  delighted  Darîo 
showed  himself  and  looked  about  him,  exchangîng  salutations. 
Gn  either  footway  was  a  compact  crowd  of  promenaders  whose 
eyes  roamed  over  the  équipages  and  whose  hands  could  hâve 
shaken  those  of  the  carriage  folks.  So  great  at  last  became 
thenumber  of  vehides  that  bothlines  were  absolutely  unbroken, 
crowded  to  such  a  point  that  the  coachmen  could  do  no  more 
than  walk  their  horses.  Perpetually  going  up  and  coming 
down  the  Corso,  people  scrutinised  and  jostled  one  another. 
It  was  open-air  promiscuity,  ail  Rome  gathered  together  in  the 
smallest  possible  space,  the  folks  who  knew  one  another  and 
who  met  hère  as  in  a  friendly  drawing-room,  and  the  folks  be- 
longîng  to  adverse  parties  who  did  not  speak  together  but  who 
elbowed  each  other,  and  whose  glances  penetrated  to  each 
other's  souL  Then  a  révélation  came  to  Pierre,  and  he  suddenly 
understood  the  Corso,  the  ancient  custom,  the  passion  and 
glory  of  the  city.  Its  pleasure  lay  preoisely  in  the  very 
narrowness  of  the  street,  in  that  forced  elbowing  which  facili- 
tàting  not  only  dèsired  meetings  but  the  satisfaction  of  curio- 
sity,  the  display  of  vanity,  and  the  garnèrîng  of  endless  tittle- 
tattle.  Ail  Roman  society  met  hère  each  day,  displayed  itself, 
spied  on  itself,  offering  itself  in  spectacle  to  its  own  eyes,  with 
Buch  an  indispensable  need  of  thus  beholding  itself  ihat  the 
man  of  birth  who  missed  the  Corso  was  like  one  out  of  hia 
élément,  destitute  of  newspapers,  living  like  a  savage.  And 
withal  the  atmosphère  was  dehghtfully  balmy,  and  the  narrow 
strip  of  sky  between  the  heavy,  rusty  mansions  displayed  au 
infinité  azuré  purity. 

Dario  never  ceased  smiling,  and  slightly  inclining  his  head 
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while  he  repeated  to  Pierre  the  names  of  princes  and  prin- 
oesseS)  dakes  and  duchesses — ^bigh-sounding  names  whose 
flonriah  had  filled  history,  whose  sonorons  syllables  conjnred 
up  the  shock  of  armour  on  the  battle-field  and  the  splendour 
of  papal  pomp  with  robes  of  purple,  tiaras  of  gold,  and  sacred 
vestments  sparkling  with  precious  stones.  Ând  as  Pierre 
listened  andlookedhe  waspained  to  see  merely  some  corpulent 
ladies  or  undersized  gentlemen,  bloated  or  shrunken  beings, 
whose  ill-looks  seemed  to  be  increased  bj  their  modem  attire. 
However,  a  few  pretty  women  went  by,  particularly  some 
Yoxmg,  silent  girls  with  large,  clear  eyes.  And  just  as  Dario 
had  pointed  outthe  Palazzo  Buongiovanni,  a  huge  seventeenth- 
century  façade,  with  Windows  encompassed  by  foliaged  orna- 
mentation  deplorably  heavy  in  style,  he  added  gaily  : 

*  Ah  I  look — that's  Attilio  there  on  the  footway.  Toung 
Lieutenant  Sacco — ^you  know,  don't  you  ?  ' 

Pierre  signed  that  he  understood.  Standing  there  in  uni- 
form,  Attilio,  so  young,  so  energetio  and  brave  of  appearance, 
with  a  frank  countenance  softly  illumined  by  bine  eyes  like  hia 
mother's,  at  once  pleased  the  priest.  He  seemed  indeed  the 
vei7  personification  of  youth  and  love,  with  ail  their  enthusi- 
astic,  disinterested  hope  in  the  future. 

'  You'li  see  by  and  by,  when  we  pass  the  palace  again,* 
said  Dario.  'He'U  still  be  there  and  l'II  show  you  some- 
thing.' 

Then  he  began  to  talk  gaily  of  the  gîrls  of  Eome,  the  little 
princesses,  the  little  duchesses,  so  discreetly  educated  at  the 
eonvent  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  quitting  it  for  the  most  part  so 
ignorant  and  then  completing  their  éducation  beside  their 
mothers,  never  going  out  but  to  accompany  the  latter  on  the 
obligatory  drive  to  the  Corso,  and  living  through  endless  days, 
cloiste^ed,  imprisoned  in  the  depths  of  sombre  mansions. 
Neveràieless  whattempests  raged  in  those  mute  soûls  to  which 
none  had  ever  penetratedl  what  stealthy  growth  of  will 
suddenly  appeared  from  under  passive  obédience,  apparent  un- 
consciousnessof  surroundings  I  How  many  there  were  who  stub- 
bomly  set  their  minds  on  carving  out  their  lives  for  themselves, 
on  choosing  the  man  who  might  please  them,  and  securing 
him  despite  the  opposition  of  the  entire  world  I  And  the  lover 
was  chosen  there  from  among  the  stream  of  young  men  prome- 
nading  the  Corso,  the  lover  hooked  with  a  glance  during  the 
daily  drive,  those  candid  eyes  speaking  aloud  and  suffioing  for 
confession  and  the  gift  of  ail,  whilst  not  a  breath  was  wafted 
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f rom  the  lips  so  ohastely  closed.  Ând  afterwarda  there  oame 
love  letterSy  fartivelj  exchanged  in  churoh,  and  the  winning- 
over  of  maids  to  facilitate  stolen  meetings,  at  first  so  innocent. 
In  the  end,  a  marriage  often  resnlted. 

CeUa,  for  her  part,  had  determined  to  wîn  Âttilio  on  the 
very  first  day  when  their  eyes  had  met.  Ând  it  was  from  a 
\riindow  of  tifie  Palazzo  Buongiovanni  that  she  had  perceived 
him  one  aitemoon  of  mortal  weariness.  He  had  just  raised 
his  head,  and  she  had  taken  him  for  ever  and  given  herself  to 
him  "with  those  large,  pure  eyes  of  hers  as  they  rested  on  his 
own.  She  was  but  an  amorosa — nothing  more  ;  he  pleased 
her;  she  had  set  her  heart  on  him — him  and  none  other. 
jBhe  would  hâve  waited  twenty  years  for  him,  but  she  relied 
on  winning  him  at  once  by  quiet  stubbomness  of  will.  People 
declared  that  the  terrible  fury  of  the  Prince,  her  father,  had 
proved  impotent  against  her  respectful,  obstinate  silence.  He, 
man  of  mixed  blood  as  he  was,  son  of  an  Âmeriean  woman, 
and  husband  of  an  English  woman,  laboured  but  to  retaîn  his 
own  name  and  fortune  intact  amidst  the  downf ail  of  others  ; 
and  it  was  rumoured  that  as  the  resuit  of  a  quarrel  which  he 
had  picked  with  his  wife,  whom  he  accused  of  not  sufficiently 
watching  over  their  daughter,  the  Princess  had  revolted,  fuU 
not  only  of  the  pride  of  a  foreigner  who  had  brought  a  huge 
dowry  in  marriage,  but  also  of  such  plain,  frank  egotism  thiit 
she  had  declared  she  no  longer  found  time  enough  to  attend  to 
herself,  let  alone  another.  Had  she  not  ahready  done  enough 
in  bearing  him  five  children  ?  She  thought  so  ;  and  now  ^e 
çpent  her  time  in  worshipping  herself,  letting  Oelia  do  as  she 
listed,  and  taking  no  further  interest  in  the  househdd  through 
which  swept  stormy  gusts. 

However,  the  carnage  was  again  about  to  pass  the  Buon- 
giovanni mansion,  and  Dario  forewarned  Pierre.  '  You  see,' 
said  he,  '  Âttilio  has  come  back.  Ând  now  look  up  at  the 
third  window  on  the  first  floor.' 

It  was  at  once  rapid  and  charming.  Pierre  saw  the  curtain 
slightly  drawn  aside  and  Celia's  gentle  &ce  appear.  Glosed, 
candid  lily,  she  did  not  smile,  she  did  not  move.  Nothing 
could  be  read  on  those  pure  lips,  or  in  those  clear  but  fathom- 
less  eyes  of  hers.  Yet  she  was  taking  Âttilio  to  herself,  and 
giving  herself  to  him  without  reserve.  Ând  soon  the  ourtain 
fell  once  more. 

'  Âh,  the  little  mask  1  '  muttered  Dario.  '  Gan  one  ever 
tell  wbat  there  is  bebind  so  much  innocence  ?  ' 
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As  Pierre  tumed  round  he  perceived  Atiilio,  whose  head 
was  still  raised,  and  whose  face  was  also  motionless  and  pale, 
with  closed  mouth,  and  widely  opened  eyes.  And  the  yonng 
prîest  was  deeply  touched,  for  thïs  was  love,  absolate  love  in 
its  sudden  omnipotence,  trae  love,  etemal  and  juvenescent,  in 
which  ambition  and  calcnlation  plaved  no  part. 

Then  Dario  ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  np  to  the 
Pincio  ;  for,  before  or  after  the  Oorso,  the  round  of  the  Pincio 
is  obligatory  on  fine,  clear  aftemoons.  First  came  the  Piazza 
del  Poçolo,  the  most  airy  and  regular  square  of  Rome,  with 
its  conjunction  of  thoroughfares,  its  churches  and  fountains, 
its  central  obelisk,  and  its  two  dumps  of  trees  fetcing  one 
another  at  either  end  of  the  small  white  paving-stones,  betwixt 
the  severe  and  sun-gilt  buildings.  Then,  tuming  to  the 
right,  the  carnage  began  to  climb  the  inclined  way  to  the 
Pincio — a  magnificent  winding  ascent,  decorated  with  bas- 
reliefs,  statues,  and  fountains — a  kind  of  apotheosis  of  marble, 
a  commémoration  of  ancient  Rome,  rising  amidst  greenery. 
Up  above,  however,  Pierre  found  the  garden  small,  little  better 
ttian  a  large  square,  with  just  the  four  necessary  roadwajs  to 
enable  the  carnages  to  drive  round  and  round  as  long  as  thej 
pleased.  An  uninterrupted  line  of  busts  of  the  great  men  of 
ancient  and  modem  Italy  fringed  thèse  roadways.  But  what 
Pierre  most  admired  was  the  trees — trees  of  the  most  rare 
and  varied  kinds,  chosen  and  tended  with  infinité  care,  and 
nearly  always  evergreens,  so  that  in  winter  and  summer  alike 
the  spot  was  adomed  with  lovely  f oliage  of  every  imaginable 
shade  of  verdure.  And  beside  thèse  trees,  along  the  fine, 
breezy  roadways,  Dario's  Victoria  began  to  tum,  foUowing  the 
continuons,  unwearying  stream  of  the  other  carnages. 

Pierre  remarked  one  young  woman  of  modest  demeanour 
and  attractive  simplicity  who  sat  alone  in  a  dark  blue  Victoria, 
drawn  by  a  well-groomed,  elegantly  hamessed  horse.  She 
was  very  pretty,  short,  with  chestnut  hair,  a  creamy  complexion, 
and  large  gentle  eyes.  Quietly  robed  in  dead-leaf  silk,  she 
wore  a  large  hat,  which  alone  looked  somewhat  extravagant. 
And  seeing  that  Dario  was  staring  at  her,  the  priest  inquired 
her  name,  whereat  the  young  Prince  smiled.  Oh  1  she  was 
nobody,  La  Tonietta  was  the  name  that  people  gave  her  ;  she 
was  one  of  the  few  demi-mondaines  that  Roman  society  talked 
of .  Then,  with  the  freeness  and  frankness  which  his  race  dis- 
plays  in  such  matters,  Dario  added  some  particulars.  La 
Tonietta's  origin  was  obscure  ;  some  said  that  she  was  the 
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daughter  of  an  innkeeper  of  Tivoli,  and  others  that  of  a  Nea- 
politan  banker.  Ât  ail  events,  ehe  was  very  intelligent,  had 
educated  herself,  and  knew  thoronglily  well  how  to  reçoive  and 
entertain  people  at  the  little  palazzo  in  the  Via  dei  Mille, 
which  had  been  given  to  her  by  old  Marquis  Manfredi  now 
deceased.  She  made  no  scandalous  show,  had  but  one  pro- 
tector  at  a  time,  and  the  princesses  and  duchesses  who  paid 
attention  to  her  at  the  Corso  every  aftemoon  considered  her 
nlce-looking.  One  peculiarity  had  made  her  somewhat  noto- 
rious.  There  was  some  one  whom  she  loved  and  from  whom 
she  never  accepted  aught  but  a  bouquet  of  white  roses  ;  and 
folks  would  smile  indulgently  when  at  times  for  weeks  together 
she  was  seen  driving  round  the  Pincio  with  those  pure,  white 
bridai  flowers  on  the  carriage  seat. 

Dario,  however,  suddenly  paused  in  his  explanatîons  to 
address  a  ceremonious  bow  to  a  lady  who,  accompanied  by  a 
gentleman,  drove  by  in  a  large  landau.  Then  he  simply  said 
to  the  priest  :  *  My  mother.' 

Pierre  already  knew  of  her.  Viscount  de  la  Choue  had 
told  him  her  story,  how,  after  Prince  Onofrio  Boccanera'a 
death,  she  had  marrîed  again  although  she  was  already  fifty  : 
how  at  the  Corso,  just  like  some  young  girl,  she  had  nooked 
with  her  eyes  a  handsome  man  to  her  liking — one,  too,  who 
was  fifteen  years  her  junior.  Ând  Pierre  also  knew  who  that 
man  was,  a  certain  Jules  Laporte,  an  ex-sergeant  of  the  papal 
Swiss  Guard,  an  ex-traveller  in  relies,  compromised  in  an 
extraordinary  '  false  relie  '  fraud  ;  and  he  was  further  aware 
that  Laporte's  wife  had  made  a  fine-looking  Marquis  Monte* 
fiori  of  him,  the  last  of  the  f ortunate  adventurers  of  romancei 
triumphing  as  in  the  legendary  lands  where  shepherds  are 
wedded  to  queens. 

At  the  next  tum,  as  the  large  landau  again  went  by,  Pierre 
looked  at  the  couple.  The  Marchioness  was  really  wonderfuï, 
blooming  with  ail  the  classical  Roman  beauty,  tall,  opulent, 
and  very  dark,  with  the  headof  a  goddess  and  regularif  some- 
what massive  features,  nothing  as  yet  betraying  her  âge  ex- 
cept  the  down  upon  her  upper  Up.  And  the  Marquis,  the 
Eomanised  Swiss  of  G'eneva,  really  had  a  proud  bearing,  with 
his  sturdy  soldierljr  figure  and  long  wavy  moustaches.  People 
said  that  he  was  m  no  wise  a  fool  but,  on  the  contrary,  very 
gay  and  very  supple,  just  the  man  to  please  women.  His  wife 
BO  gloried  in  him  that  she  dragged  him  about  and  displayed 
him  everywhere,  baving  begun  lifo  afresh  with  him  as  if  she 
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were  stîll  but  twentj,  spending  on  him  the  Utile  fortune  which 
Bhe  had  saved  from  the  Villa  Montefiori  disaster,  and  so  corn- 
pletely  forgetting  lier  son  that  she  only  saw  the  latter  now  and 
again  at  tlie  promenade  and  acknowledged  his  bow  like  that 
of  some  chance  acquaintance. 

'  Let  us  go  to  see  the  sun  set  bohînd  St.  Peter's,*  ail  at 
once  fiaid  Dario,  conscientiously  plajing  his  part  as  a  showman 
of  curiosities. 

The  Victoria  thereupon  retumed  to  the  terrace  Tehere  a 
military  band  was  now  playing  \7ith  a  terrifie  blare  of  brass 
instruments.  In  order  that  their  occupants  might  hear  the 
music,  a  large  number  of  carriages  had  already  drawn  up,  and 
a  growing  crowd  of  loungers  on  foot  had  assembled  there. 
Ând  from  that  beautiful  terrace  so  broad  and  lofty  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  views  of  Rome  was  offered  to  the  gaze, 
Beyond  the  Tiber,  beyond  the  pale  chaos  of  the  new  district 
of  the  castle  meadows,^  and  between  the  greenery  of  Monte 
Mario  and  the  Janiculum  arose  St.  Peter's.  Then  on  the  left 
came  ail  the  olden  city,  an  endless  stretch  of  roofa,  a  rolling 
sea  of  édifices  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  But  one's  glances 
always  came  back  to  St.  Peter 's,  towering  into  the  azuré  with 
pure  and  sovereign  grandeur.  And,  seen  from  the  terrace,  the 
slow  sunsets  in  the  depths  of  the  vast  sky  behmd  thecolossus 
were  sublime. 

Sometimes  there  are  topplings  of  sanguîneous  clouds,  bat- 
tles  of  giants  hurling  mountains  at  one  another  and  succumb- 
ing  beneath  the  monstrous  ruins  of  fiaming  cities.  Sometimes 
'oi3y  red  streaks  or  fissures  appear  on  the  surface  of  a  sombra 
lake,  as  if  a  net  of  light  bas  been  fiung  to  fish  the  submerged 
orb  from  amidst  the  seaweed.  Sometimes,  too,  there  is  a  rosy 
mist,  a  kind  of  délicate  dust  which  falls,  streaked  with  pearls 
by  a  distant  shower,  whose  curtain  is  drawn  across  the 
mystery  of  the  horizon.  And  sometimes  there  is  a  triumph,  a 
cortège  of  gold  and  purple  chariots  of  cloud  rolling  along  a 
highway  of  fire,  galleys  floating  upon  an  azuré  sea,  fantastio 
and  extravagant  pomps  slowly  sinking  into  the  less  and  less 
fathomable  abyss  of  the  twilîght. 

But  that  night  the  sublime  spectacle  presented  îtself  to 
Pierre  with  a  calm,  blinding,  desperate  grandeur.  At  first, 
just  above  the  dôme  of  St.  Peter' s,  the  sun,  descending  in  a 
spotless,  deeply  limpid  sky,  proved  yet  so  reaplendent  thaï 
one's  eyes  could  not  face  its  brightness.  And  in  this  resplen- 
>  Soe  ant^t  p.  63,  note. 
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denoy  the  dôme  seemed  to  be  incandescent,  yon  wonld  hava 
said  a  dôme  of  liquid  silver  ;  whilst  the  sorroonding  districts, 
the  house-roofs  of  the  Borgo,  were  as  though  changed  into  a 
lake  of  live  embers.  Then,  as  the  son  was  by  degrees  indined, 
it  lost  some  of  its  blaze,  and  one  could  look  ;  and  soon  after- 
wards  sinking  with  majestio  slowness  it  disappeared  behind 
the  dôme,  which  showed  forth  darkly  bine,  while  the  orb,  now 
enthreljr  hidden,  set  an  auréola  around  it,  a  glory  like  a  orown 
of  âaming  ra^s.  Ând  then  began  the  dream,  the  dazzling 
symbol,  Ulc  ^ngular  illumination  of  the  row  of  Windows  be- 
neath  the  cupola  which  were  transpierced  by  the  light  and 
looked  like  the  ruddy  mouths  of  furnaces,  in  such  wise  that 
one  might  hâve  imagined  the  dôme  to  be  poised  upon  abrazier, 
isolated,  in  the  air,  as  though  ralsed  and  upheld  by  the 
violence  of  the  fire.  It  ail  lasted  barely  three  minutes, 
Down  below  the  jumbled  roofs  of  the  Borgo  became  steeped 
in  violet  vapour,  sank  into  increasing  gloom,  whilst  from  the 
Janiculum  to  Monte  Mario  the  horizon  showed  its  firm  black 
line.  And  it  was  the  sky  then  which  became  ail  purple  and 
gold,  displaying  the  infinité  placidity  of  a  supematuralradiance 
above  the  earth  which  faded  into  xiihility.  Finally  the  last 
windowreflections  were  extinguished,  the  glow  of  the  heavena 
dep&rted,  and nothing  remained  but  the  vague,  fading  roundnesa 
of  the  dôme  of  St.  Peter's  amidst  the  all-invading  night. 

Ând,  by  some  subtle  connection  of  ideas,  Pierre  at  that 
moment  once  again  saw  risîng  before  him  the  lofty,  sad, 
declining  figures  of  Cardinal  Boccanera  and  old  Orlando. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day  when  hehad  leamtto  know  them, 
one  after  the  other,  both  so  great  in  the  obstinacy  of  tiieir 
hope,  they  seemed  to  be  there,  erect  on  the  horizon  above 
their  annihilated  city,  on  the  fringe  of  the  heavens  which 
death  apparently  was  about  to  seize.  Was  everything  then 
to  crumble.with  them  ?  was  everything  to  fade  away  and  dis- 
appear  in  the  falling  night  following  upon  accomplished 
Time? 


On  the  following  day  Narcisse  Habert  came  in  great  worry  to 
tell  Pierre  that  Monsignor  Gamba  del  Zoppo  oomplained  of 
being  unwell,  and  asked  for  a  delay  of  two  or  three  days  before 
receiving  the  young  priest  and  considering  the  matter  of  bis 
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audience.  Pierre  was  thus  reduced  to  inaction,  for  he  dared 
not  make  anj  attempt  elsewhere  in  view  of  seeing  the  Pope. 
He  had  been  so  frightened  by  Nani  and  others  that  he  feared 
he  might  jeopardise  everything  bj  inconsiderate  endeavoors. 
Ând  so  he  began  to  yisit  Rome  in  order  to  occnpy  his  leisure. 

Bis  first  visit  was  for  the  ruins  of  the  Palatine.  Going 
ont  alone  one  clear  moming  at  eight  o'clock,  he  presented 
hîmself  at  the  entrance  in  the  Via  San  Teodoro,  an  iron  gâte- 
way  flanked  by  the  lodges  of  the  keepers.  One  of  the  latter 
at  once  offered  his  services,  and  though  Pierre  woold  hâve 
preferred  to  roam  at  will,  foUowing  the  bent  of  his  dream,  he 
somehow  did  not  like  to  refuse  the  offer  of  this  man,  who 
spoke  French  very  distinctly,  and  smiled  in  a  very  good- 
natnred  way.  He  was  a  squatly-built  little  man,  a  former 
soldier,  some  sixty  years  of  âge,  and  his  square-cnt,  ruddy 
£a.ce  was  barred  by  Ôiick  white  moustaches. 

'  Then  will  you  please  follow  me.  Monsieur  l'Âbbé,'  said 
he.  '  I  can  see  that  you  are  French,  Monsieur  l'Âbbé.  l'm  a 
Piedmontese  myself,  but  I  know  the  French  well  enough  ;  I 
was  with  them  at  Solferino.  Yes,  yes,  whatever  people  may 
say,  one  can't  forget  old  friendships.  Hère,  this  way,  please, 
to  the  right.' 

Baising  his  eyes,  Pierre  had  just  perceived  the  line  of 
cypresses  edging  the  plateau  of  the  Palatine  on  the  side  of 
the  Tiber  ;  and  in  the  délicate  blue  atmosphère  the  intense 
greenery  of  thèse  trees  showed  like  a  black  fringe.  They  alone 
attracted  the  eye  ;  the  slope,  of  a  dusty,  dirty  grey,  stretched  out 
bare  and  devastated,  dotted  by  a  few  bushes,  among  whîch 
peeped  fragments  of  ancient  walls.  AU  was  instinct  with  the 
ravaged,  leprous  sadness  of  a  spot  handed  over  to  excavation, 
and  where  only  men  of  leaming  could  wax  enthusiastic. 

*  The  palaces  of  Tiberius,  Caligula  and  the  Flavians  are 
np  above,'  resumed  the  guide.  '  We  must  keep  them  for  the 
end  and  go  round.'  Nevertheless  he  took  a  few  steps  to  the 
left,  and  pausing  before  an  excavation,  a  sort  of  grotto  in  the 
hillside,  exclaimed  :  '  This  is  the  Lupercal  den  where  the 
wolf  suckled  Bomulus  and  Bemus.  Just  hère  at  the  entry 
nsed  to  stand  the  Buminal  fig-tree  which  sheltered  the  twins.' 

Pierre  could  not  restrain  a  smile,  so  convinced  was  the 
tone  in  which  the  old  soldier  gave  thèse  explanations,  proud 
as  he  was  of  ail  the  ancient  glory,  and  wont  to  regard  the 
wildest  legends  as  indisputable  facts.  However,  when  the 
Vortby  man  pointed  out  some  vestiges  of  Boma  Quadrata-^ 
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remnants  of  walls  whioh  reallj  seemed  to  date  &om  ihd 
foundation  of  the  city — Pierre  began  to  feel  interested,  and  a 
first  tondii  of  émotion  made  his  heart  beat.  This  émotion  was 
oertainly  not  due  to  any  beauty  of  scène,  for  he  merely  beheld 
a  few  courses  of  tufa  blocks,  placed  one  upon  the  pthér  and 
uncemented.  But  a  past  which  had  been  dead  for  seven  and 
twenty  centuries  seemed  to  rise  up  before  him,  and  those 
crumbling,  blackened  blocks,  the  foundation  of  such  a  mighty 
édifice  of  power  and  splendour,  acquired  extraordinàry  majesty. 

Continuing  their  inspection,  they  went  on,  skirting  the. 
hillside.  The  outbuildings  of  the  palaces  must  hâve  de- 
Bcended  to  this  point  ;  fragments  of  porticoes,  fallen  beams, 
columns  and  f riezes  set  up  afresh,  edged  the  ruggcd  path  which 
wound  through  wild  weeds,  suggesting  a  neglected  cemetery  ; 
and  the  guide  repeated  the  words  which  he  had  used  day 
by  day  for  ten  years  past,  continuing  to  enunciate  supposi- 
tions as  faots,  and  giving  a  name,  a  destination,  a  history,  to 
every  one  of  the  fragments. 

*  The  house  of  Âugustus,'  he  said  at  last,  pointing  towarda 
some  masses  of  earth  and  rubbish. 

Thereupon  Pierre,  unable  to  distinguish  anything,  ventured 
to  inquire  :  *  Where  do  you  mean  ?  ' 

'  Oh  I  '  said  the  man,  <  it  seems  that  the  walls  were  still 
to  be  seen  at  the  end  of  the  last  century.  But  it  was 
entered  from  the  other  side,  from  the  Sacred  Way.  On  this 
side  there  was  a  huge  balcony  which  overlooked  the  Oirous 
Maximus  so  that  one  could  view  the  sports.  However,  as  you 
can  see,  the  greater  part  of  the  palace  is  still  buried  under  that 
big  garden  up  above,  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Mills.  When 
there's  money  for  fresh  excavations  it  will  be  found  again, 
together  with  the  temple  of  Âpollo  and  the  shrine  of  Yesta 
which  accompanied  it.* 

Tuming  to  the  left,  he  next  entered  the  Stadium,  thearena 
erected  for  foot-racing,  which  stretched  beside  the  palace  of 
Âugustus;  and  the  priest's  interest  was  now  once  more 
awakened.  It  was  not  that  he  found  himself  in  présence  of 
well-preserved  and  monumental  remains,  for  not  a  column 
had  remained  erect,  and  only  the  right-hand  walls  were  still 
standing.  B  ut  the  entire  plan  of  the  building  had  been  traced, 
with  the  goals  at  either  end,  the  porticus  round  the  course,  and 
the  colossal  impérial  tribune  which,  afterbeing  on  the  left,  an- 
nexed  to  the  house  of  Âugustus,  hadafterw«ads  opened  ontha 
right,  fitting  into  the  palace  of  Septiaûua  SoyeroSt    Andwhile 
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Pierre  looked  on  ail  tbe  soatiered  remnonts,  his  gnide  went  on 
chattering,  fumisliîng  the  most  copious  and  précise  informa- 
tion,  and  declaring  that  the  gentlemen  wno  directed  tlie 
excavations  had  mentally  reconstructed  the  Stadium  in  each 
and  every  particnlar,  and  were  even  preparing  a  most  exact 
plan  of  it,  showing  ail  the  columns  in  their  proper  order  and 
the  statues  in  their  niches,  and  actuallj  specifying  the  divera 
sorts  of  marble  which  had  covered  the  walls. 

'  Oh  !  the  directors  are  quite  at  ease/  the  old  soldier 
eventually  added  with  an  air  of  infinité  satisfaction.  '  There 
"will  be  nothing  for  the  Germans  to  pounce  on  hère.  They 
■won't  be  allowed  to  set  things  topsy-turvy  as  they  did  at  the  . 
Forum,  where  everybody's  at  sea  since  they  came  along  with 
their  wonderful  science  I  ' 

Pierre — a  Frenchman — smiled,  and  his  interest  inoreased  -s. 
when,  by  broken  steps  and  wooden  bridges  thrown  over  gaps, 
he  foUowed  the  guide  into  the  great  ruins  of  the  palace  of  ^ 
Severus.  Bising  on  the  southem  point  of  the  Palatine,  thia 
palace  had  overlooked  the  Âppian  Way  and  the  Campagna  aa 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Nowadays,  almost  the  only 
remains  are  the  sub-structures,  the  subterranean  halls  con* 
trivedunder  the  arches  of  theterraces,  by  which  the  plateau'of 
thehiU  was  enlarged  ;  and  yet  thèse  dismantled  sub-structurea 
Buffîce  to  give  some  idea  of  the  triumphant  palace  which  they 
once  upheld,  so  huge  and  powerful  hâve  they  remained  in 
their  indestructible  massiveness.  Near  by  arose  the  famous 
Septizonium,  the  tower  with  the  seven  tiers  of  arcades, 
which  only  finally  disappeared  in  the  sixteenth  century,  One 
of  the  palace  terraces  yet  juts  out  upon  cyclopean  arches 
and  â:om  it  the  view  is  splendid.  But  aU  the  rest  is  a 
commingling  of  massive  yet  crumbling  walls,  gaping  depths 
whose  ceilings  hâve  fallen,  endless  corridors  and  vast  halls  of 
doubtful  destination.  Wdl  cared  for  by  the  new  administra^ 
tion,  swept  and  deansed  of  weeds,  the  ruins  hâve  lost  their 
xomantic  wildness  and  assumed  an  aspect  of  bare  and  mourn« 
fui  grandeur.  However,  flashes  of  living  sunlight  often  gild  Y 
the  ancient  walls,  penetrate  by  their  breaches  into  the  black  v> 
halls,  and  animate  with  their  d!azzlement  the  mute  melancholy  • 
of  ail  this  dead  splendeur  now  exhumed  from  the  earth  in 
which  it  slumbered  for  centuries.  Over  the  old  ruddy 
masonry,  stripped  of  its  pompons  marble  covering,  ia  the 

gurple  mantle   of  the  sunlight,  draping   the  whole  witb 
nperial  glory  once  mQi?e. 
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For  more  than  two  hoars  already  Pierre  had  been  walkîng 
on,  and  yet  he  still  had  to  visit  ail  the  earlier  palaces  on  the 
north  and  east  of  the  plateau.  '  We  must  go  back,'  said  the 
guide,  '  the  gardens  of  the  Villa  Mills  and  the  convent  of  San 
Bonaventnra  stop  the  way.  We  shall  only  be  able  to  pass  on 
this  side  when  the  excavations  bave  made  a  clearance.  Ah  I 
Monsieur  TAbbé,  if  you  had  walked  over  the  Palatine  merely 
Bome  fifty  years  ago  1  l've  seen  some  plans  of  that  time. 
There  were  only  some  vineyards  and  little  gardens  with 
hedges  then,  a  real  campagna,  where  not  a  soûl  was  to  be 
met.  And  to  think  that  ail  thèse  palaces  were  sleeping  under- 
neath  t  ' 

Pierre  followed  him,  and  after  agaîn  passing  the  house  of 
Augustus,  they  ascended  the  slope  and  reached  the  vast  Flavian 
palace,^  still  half  buried  by  the  neighbourîng  villa,  and 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  halls  large  and  smaU,  on  the 
nature  of  which  scholars  are  still  arguing.  The  aula  régla, 
or  throne  room,  the  basilica,  or  hall  of  justice,  the  triclinium 
or  dining-room,  and  the  peristylium  seem  certainties  ;  but 
for  ail  the  rest,  and  especially  the  small  chambers  of  the 
private  part  of  the  structure,  only  more  or  less  fanciful  con- 
jectures can  be  offered.  Moreover,  not  a  wall  is  entire; 
merelv  foundations  peep  out  of  the  ground,  mutilated  bases 
descriDÎng  the  plan  of  the  édifice.  The  only  ruin  preserved, 
as  if  by  miracle,  is  the  house  on  a  lower  level  which  some 
assert  to  hâve  been  that  of  Livia,^  a  house  which  seems  very 
smaU  beside  ail  the  huge  palaces,  and  where  are  three  halls 
comparatively  intact,  with  mural  paintings  of  mythological 
scènes,  flowers  and  fruits,  still  wonderfully  fresh.  As  for  the 
palace  of  Tiberius,  not  one  of  its  stones  can  be  seen  ;  its 
remains  lie  buried  beneath  a  lovely  public  garden  ;  whilst  of 
the  neighbouring  palace  of  Caligula,  overhanging  the  Forum, 
there  are  only  some  huge  sub-structures,  aMn  to  those  of  the 
house  of  Severus — buttresses,  lofty  arcades,  which  upheld  the 
palace,  vast  basements,  so  to  say,  where  the  prœtorians  were 
posted  and  gorged  themselves  with  continuai  junketings. 
And  thus  this  lofty  plateau  dominating  the  city  merely 
offered  some  scarcely  recognisable  vestiges  to  the  view, 
Btretches  of  grey  bare  soil  tumed  up  by  the  pick,  and  dotted 

^  Begun  by  Vespasian  and  finished  by  Domîtian.— SVana. 
*  Others  assert  it  to  haye  b«en  the  honse  of  Gtermanicns,  father  oC 
OaligTila.^2Van«. 
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with  fragments  of  old  walls  ;  and  it  needed  a  real  effort  of 
soholarly  imagination  to  conjure  np  the  anoient  îT»pq»ri<^l 
splendonr  whioh  once  had  triumphed  there. 

Nevertheless  Pierre's  gxiide,  with  quiet  conviction,  persisted 
in  his  explanations,  pointing  to  emptj  space  as  though  tha 
édifices  stiU  rose  before  him.  '  Hère/  said  he,  '  we  are  in  the 
Ârea  Palatina.  Yonder,  you  see,  is  the  façade  of  Domitian's 
palace,  and  there  you  hâve  that  of  GaligiUa*s  çalace,  while  on 
tuming  round  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  is  in  front  of  you. 
The  Sacred  Way  came  up  as  far  as  hère,  and  passed  under 
the  Porta  Mugonia,  one  of  the  three  gâtes  of  primitive 
Bome.' 

He  paused  and  pointed  to  the  north-west  portion  of  the 
height.  'You  will  hâve  notieed,'  he  resumed,  'that  the 
Gœsars  didn't  build  yonder.  Ând  that  was  evidently  because 
they  had  to  respect  some  very  ancient  monuments  dating 
from  before  the  foundation  of  the  city  and  greatly  venerated 
by  the  people.  There  stood  the  temple  of  Yictory  built  by 
Ëvander  and  his  Arcadians,  the  Lupercal  grotto  which  I 
showed  you,  and  the  humble  hut  of  Bomulus  constructed  of 
reeds  and  clay.  Ohl  everything  has  been  found  again, 
Monsieur  TAbbé  ;  and,  in  spite  of  ail  that  the  Germans  say, 
there  isn't  the  sHghtest  doubt  of  it.' 

Then,  quite  abruptly,  like  a  man  suddenly  remembering 
the  most  interesting  thing  of  ail,  he  exclaimed  :  '  Ah  1  to 
wind  up  we'U  just  go  to  see  the  subterranean  gallery  where 
Galigula  was  murdered.' 

Thereupon  they  descended  into  a  long  orypto-porticus, 
through  the  breaches  of  which  the  sun  now  casts  bright  rays. 
Some  ornaments  of  stucco  and  fragments  of  mosaic-work  are 
yet  to  be  seen.  Still  the  spot  remains  moumf ul  and  desolate, 
well  fitted  for  tragic  horror.  The  old  soldier's  voice  had 
become  graver  as  he  related  how  Galigula,  on  retuming  from 
the  Palatine  games,  had  been  minded  to  descend  ail  alone 
I  into  this  gallery  to  witness  certain  sacred  dances   which 

S  some  youtibis  from  Asia  were  practising  there.    And  then  it 

f  was  that  the  gloom  gave  Gassius  Ghssreas,  the  chief  of  the 

conspirators,  an  opportunité  to  deal  him  the  first  thrust  in 
the  abdomen.  Howling  with  pain,  the  emperor  sought  to 
flee;  but  the  assassins,  his  créatures,  his  dearest  mends, 
rushed  upon  him,  threw  him  down,  and  dealt  him  blow  after 
blow,  whilst  he,  mad  with  rage  and  fright,  fiUed  the  dim, 
deaf  gallery  with  the  howling  of  a  slaughtered  beast.    When 
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he  had  expired,  silence  fell  once  more,  and  ihe  fiâghtened' 
xnurderers  âed. 

The  classical  yisit  to  the  Palatine  was  now  over,  and  when 
Pierre  came  np  into  the  ligbt  again,  he  wished  to  rid  himself 
of  his  guide  and  remain  alone  in  the  pleasant  dreamy  garden 
on  the  snmmit  of  the  height.  For  three  hours  he  had  been 
tramping  about  with  the  guide's  voice  buzzing  in  bis  ears. 
The  worthy  man  was  now  talking  of  his  friendship  for  France 
and  relating  the  battle  of  Magenta  in  great  détail.  He 
smiled  as  he  took  the  pièce  of  silver  which  Pierre  offered  him, 
and  then  started  on  the  battle  of  Solferino.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
impossible  to  stop  him,  when  fortunately  a  ladj  came  up  to 
ask  for  some  information.  And,  thereupon,  he  went  off  with 
her.  '  Good  evening,  Monsieur  l'Abbé,*  he  said  ;  *  you  can  go 
down  by  way  of  Caligula's  palace.' 

DeHghtful  was  Pierre's  relief  when  he  was  at  last  able  to 
rest  for  a  moment  on  one  of  the  marble  seats  in  the  garden. 
There  were  but  few  clumps  of  trees,  cypresses,  box-trees, 
palms,  and  some  fine  evergreen  oaks  ;  but  the  latter,  shelter- 
ing  the  seat,  cast  a  dàrk  shade  of  exquisite  freshness  around. 
The  charm  of  the  spot  was  also  largely  due  to  its  dreamy 
solitude,  to  the  low  rustle  which  seemed  to  come  from  that 
ancient  soil  saturated  with  resounding  history.  Hère  formerly 
had  been  the  pleasure  grounds  of  the  Villa  Famese  which 
still  exists  though  greatly  damaged,  and  thê  "grâce  of  the 
Benascence  seems  to  linger  hère,  its  breath  passing  caressingly 
through  the  shiny  foliage  of  the  old  evergreen  oaks.  You  are,  as 
it  were,  enveloped  by  the  soûl  of  the  past,  an  ethereal  oon- 
glomeration  of  visions,  and  overhead  is  wafted  the  straying 
breath  of  innumerable  générations  buried  beneath  the  sod. 

After  a  time,  however,  Pierre  could  no  longer  remain  seated, 
so  powerful  was  the  attraction  of  Bome,  scattered  ail  around 
that  august  summit.  So  he  rose  and  approached  the  balus- 
trade of  a  terrace  ;  and  beneath  him  appeared  the  Forum,  and 
beyond  it  the  Oopitoline  hiU.  To  the  eye  the  latter  now 
only  presented  a  comroinglmg  of  grey  buildings,  lacking  both 
grandeur  and  beauty.  On  the  summit  one  saw  the  rear 
of  the  Palace  of  the  Senator,  flat,  with  little  Windows,  and 
surmounted  by  a  high  square  campanile.  The  large,  bare, 
rusty-looking  walls  hid  the  ohurch  of  Santa  Maria  in  Ara 
Coeli  and  the  spot  where  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Jove  had 
formerly  stood,  radiant  in  ail  its  royalty.  Oq  the  left,  somo 
ugly  housés  rose  térrace-wisé  ùp'on  the  slope  of  Monte  Oaprino, 
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where  goats  were  pasinrecl  in  the  mîâdie  âges  ;  whfle  the  f ew 
une  trees  in  the  grounds  of  the  Gafiarelli  Palace,  the  présent 
German  embassj,  set  some  greenery  above  the  ancient 
Tarpeian  rock  now  soarcely  to  be  found,  lost,  hidden  as  it  is, 
by  buttress  walls.  Yet  this  was  the  Monnt  of  the  Capitol,  the 
most  glorioas  of  the  seven  hills,  vnih  its  citadel  and  its  temple, 
the  temple  ta  which  universal  dominion  vas  promised,  the  St. 
Pet^'s  of  Pagan  Borne  ;  this  indeed  was  the  hiU — steep  on 
the  side  of  the  Forum,  and  a  précipice  on  that  of  the  Campus 
Martius — ^where  the  thunder  of  Jupiter  f  ell,  where  in  the  dimmest 
of  the  far-off  aged  the  Âsjlum  of  Somulus  rose  Tdth  its  sacred 
oaks,  a  spot  of  infinité  savage  mjstery.  Hère,  later,  were  pre- 
served  the  public  documents  of  Eoman  grandeur  inscribed  on 
tablets  of  brass  ;  hither  climbed  the  heroes  of  the  trebl^  hundred 
triumphs  ;  and  hère  the  emperors  became  gods,  erect  in  statues 
of  marble.  And  nowadays  the  eye  inquires  wonderingly  how 
80  much  history  and  so  much  glory  can  hâve  had  for  their  scène 
80  small  a  space,  such  a  rugged,  jumbled  pile  of  paltry  build- 
ings, a  mole-hill,  looking  no  bigger,  no  loftier  than  a  hamlet 
perched  between  two  valleys. 

Then  another  surprise  for  Pierre  was  the  Forum,  starting 
from  the  Capitol  and  stretchîng  out  below  the  Palatine  :  a 
narrow  square,  close  pressed  by  the  neighbourîng  hills,  a 
hoUow  where  Borne  in  growing  had  been  compelled  to  rear 
édifice  close  to  édifice  tiU  ail  stifled  for  lack  of  breathing  space. 
It  was  necessary  to  dîg  very  deep — some  fifty  feet — ^tofind  the 
vénérable  republican  soil,  and  now  ail  you  see  is  a  long,  clean, 
livid  trench,  deared  of  ivy  and  bramble,  and  where  the  frag- 
ments of  paving,  the  bases  of  columns,  and  the  piles  of 
foundations  appear  Uke  bits  of  bone.  Level  with  the  ground 
the  Basilica  Julia,  entirely  mapped  out,  looks  like  an  archi- 
tect's  ground  plan.  On  that  side  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severua 
alone  rears  itself  aloft  virtually  intact,  whilst  of  the  temple  of 
Vespasian  only  a  few  îsolated  columns  remain  still  standing, 
as  if  by  miracle,  amidst  the  gênerai  downfall,  soaring  with  a 
proud  élégance,  with  sovereîgn  audacity  of  equilibrium,  so 
slender  and  so  gilded,  into  the  blue  heavens.  The  column  of 
Phocas  is  alsa  erect;  and  you  see  some  portions  of  the 
Bostra  fitted  together  out  of  fragments  discovered  near  by. 
But  if  the  eye  seeks  a  sensation  of  extraordinary  vastness,  it 
must  travel  beyond  the  three  columns  of  the  temple  of  Castor 
and  PoUux,  beyond  the  vestiges  of  the  hoiise  of  the  Vestals, 
bëyolid  the  tëniplo  ol   Fatistina,  in  which  the   Christîala 
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Ohurch  of  San  Lorenzo  bas  so  composedly  installed  itself ,  and 
even  beyond  tbe  round  temple  of  Bomulus,  to  lîgbt  npon  tbe 
Basilica  of  Gonstantine  witb  its  tbree  colossal,  gaping  arob- 
ways.  From  tbe  Palatine  tbey  look  like  porobes  built  ror  a  nation 
of  giants,  so  massive  tbat  a  fallen  frajgment  resembles  some 
buge  rock  borled  bj  a  wbirlwind  from  a  moimtain  summit. 
And  tbere,  in  tbat  ulustrious,  narrow,  overflowing  Forum  tbe 
bistorv  of  tbe  greatest  of  nations  beld  for  centuries,  from  «tbe 
legendajy  time  of  tbe  Sabine  women,  reconoiling  tbeir  relatives 
and  tbeir  ravisbers,  to  tbat  of  tbe  proclamation  of  public  liberty, 
so  slowly  wrung  from  tbe  patricians  by  tbe  plebeians.  Was 
not  tbe  !Porum  at  once  tbe  market,  tbe  excbange,  tbe  tribunal» 
tbe  open-air  bail  of  public  meeting?  Tbe  Graccbi  tbere 
defended  tbe  cause  of  tbe  bumble  ;  Sylla  tbere  set  up  tbe 
lists  of  tbose  wbom  be  proscribed  ;  Cicero  tbere  spoke,  and 
tbere,  against  tbe  rostra,  bis  bleeding  bead  was  bung.  Tben, 
under  tbe  emperors,  tbe  old  renown  was  dimmed,  tbe  centuries 
buried  tbe  monuments  and  temples  witb  sucb  piles  of  dust 
tbat  aU  tbat  tbe  Middle  Âges  could  do  was  to  tum  tbe  spot  into 
a  cattle  market  1  Respect  bas  come  back  once  more,  a  respect 
wbicb  violâtes  tombs,  wbicb  is  full  of  feverisb  curiosity  and 
science,  wbicb  is  dissatisûed  witb  mère  bypotbeses,  wbicb  loses 
itself  amidst  tbis  bistorical  soil  wbere  générations  rise  one 
above  tbe  otber,  and  besitates  between  tbe  fifteen  or  twenty 
restorations  of  tbe  Forum  tbat  bave  been  planned  on  paper, 
eacb  of  tbem  as  plausible  as  tbe  otber.  But  to  tbe  mère  passer- 
by,  wbo  is  not  a  professional  scbolar  and  bas  not  recently 
xe-perused  tbe  bistory  of  Rome,  tbe  détails  bave  no  significance. 
Ail  be  sees  on  tbis  searcbed  and  scoured  spot  is  a  city'sceme- 
tery  wbere  old  exbumed  stones  are  wbitening,  and  wbence 
rises  tbe  intense  sadness  tbat  envelops  dead  nations.  Pierre, 
however,  noting  bere  and  tbere  fragments  of  tbe  Sacred  Way, 
now  tuming,  now  running  down,  and  now  ascending  wiÔi 
tbeir  pavement  of  silex  indented  by  tbe  cbariot-wbeels,  tbougbt 
of  tbe  triumpbs,  of  tbe  ascent  of  tbe  triumpber,  so  sorely 
sbaken  as  ms  cbariot  jolted  over  tbat  rougb  pavement  of 
glory. 

But  tbe  borizon  ezpanded  towards  tbe  soutb-east,  and 
beyond  tbe  arcbes  of  Titus  and  Constantine  be  perceived  tbe 
Colosseum.  Ah  I  tbat  cojossus,  only  one  balf  or  so  of  wbich 
bas  been  destroyed  by  time  as  witb  tbe  stroke  of  a  migbty 
scytbe,  it  rises  in  its  enormity  and  majesty  like  a  stone 
iace-work,  witb  bundreds  of  empty  bays  agape  against  tb$  blu9 
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6f  heaven  I  There  ia  a  world  of  hallB,  stairs,  landings,  and 
I^sageSy  a  world  where  one  loses  oneself  amidst  deathlike 
silence  and  solitude.  The  fanowed  tiers  of  seats,  eaten  into 
by  the  atmosphère,  are  like  shapeless  steps  leading  down  into 
some  old  extinct  crater,  some  nataral  circus  ezcavated  by  the 
force  of  the  éléments  in  indestructible  rock.  The  hot  suns  of 
eighteen  hundred  years  hâve  baked  and  scorched  this  ruin, 
w^h  has  reverted  to  a  state  of  nature,  bare  and  golden>brown 
like  a  mountain-sîde,  since  it  has  been  stripped  of  its  végéta- 
tion, the  flora  which  once  made  it  like  a  virgin  forest.  And 
what  an  évocation  when  the  mind  sets  flesh  and  blood  and  lif e 
again  on  aU  that  dead  osseous  framework,  fills  the  circus  with 
the  90,000  spectators  which  it  could  hold,  marshals  the  games 
and  the  combats  of  the  arena,  gathers  a  vhole  civilisation 
together,  from  the  emperor  and  the  dignitaries  to  the  surgîng 
plebeian  sea,  ail  aglow  with  the  agitation  and  brilliancy  of  an 
impassioned  people,  assembled  under  the  ruddy  refiection  of 
the  giant  purple  vélum.  And  then,  yet  further,  on  the  horizon, 
were  other  c^clopean  ruîns,  the  baths  of  Oaracalla,  standing 
there  like  reUcs  of  a  race  of  gîants  long  since  vanished  from 
the  world  :  halls  extravagantly  and  inexplicably  spacious  and 
lofty;  vestibules  large  enough  for  an  entire  population;  a 
/H^{£Zarmm,wherefive  hundred  people  could  swim  together;  a 
tepidariwm  and  a  caUdœrvum  ^  on  the  same  proportions,  bom  of 
a  wild  craving  for  the  huge  ;  and  then  the  ternfio  massiveness 
of  the  structures,  the  thickness  of  the  piles  of  brickwork,  such 
as  no  feudal  castle  ever  knew  ;  and,  in  addition  the  gênerai 
immensity  which  makes  passing  visitors  look  hke  lost  ants  ; 
such  an  extraordinary  riot  of  the  great  and  the  mighty  that 
one  wonders  for  what  men,  for  what  multitudes,  tibis  mon- 
strous  édifice  was  reared.  To-day,  you  would  say  a  mass  of 
rocks  in  the  rough,  thrown  from  some  height  for  building 
ihe  abode  of  Titans. 

And  as  Pierre  gazed,  he  became  more  and  more  îmmersed 
in  the  linaitless  past  which  encompassed  him.  On  ail  sides 
InstorjLîosô  upjâieti-SHfig^BgHSea*  Those  bluey  plains  on  the 
north  and  west  were  ancient  Etruria  ;  those  jagged  crests  on 
the  east  were  the  Sabine  Mountains  ;  while  southward,  the 
Alban  Mountains  and  Latium  spread  out  in  the  streaming 
gold  of  the  sunshine.  Alba  Longa  was  there,  and  so  was 
Monte  Oavo,  with  its  crown  of  old  trees,-and  the  couvent 
which  has  taken  the  place  of  the  ancient  temple  of  Jupiter. 

*  Tepida/riumt  wann  jbath  ;  cdUdaritmt  Tapoor  bath.— îZVwm. 
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Then  beyond  the  Forum,  beyond  the  Capitol,  the  greater  part 
of  Borne  stretohed  ont,  whilst  behind  Pierre,  on  the  margin  of 
the  Tiber,  was  the  Janiculum.  Ând  a  voice  seemed  to  corne 
from  the.whole  city,  a  voice  which  toldhiia  of  Eome's  etemal 
life,  resplendent  with  past  greatness.  He  remembered  jost 
enough  of  what  he  had  been  taught  at  school  to  reaUse 
where  he  was  ;  he  knew  just  what  everyone  knows  of  Eome 
with  no  pretension  to  scholarship,  and  it  was  more  partiçiji- 
larly  his  artistio  tempérament  which  awoke  within  him  and 
gathered  warmth  from  the  fiame  of  memory.  The  présent 
had  disappeared,  and  the  océan  of  the  past  was  still  rising, 
buoying  him  np,  carrying  him  away. 

And  then  lus  mind  involuntarily  pictured  a  résurrection 
instinct  with  life.  The  grey,  dismal  Palatine,  razed  like  Bome 
accursed  city,  suddenly  became  animated,  peopled,  crowned 
with  palaces  and  temples.  There  had  been  the  cradle  of  the 
eternal  city,  founded  by  Bomulus  on  that  summit  ovèrlooking 
the  Tiber.  There  assuredly  the  seven  kings  of  its  two  and  a 
half  centuries  of  monarchical  rule  had  dwelt,  enclosed  within 
high,  strong  walls,  which  had  but  three  gateways.  Then  the 
Hve  centuries  of  republican  sway  spread  out,  the  greatest,  the 
most  glorious  of  aîl  the  centuries,  those  which  brought  the 
Italie  peninsula  and  finally  the  known  world  under  Boman 
doroinion.  During  those  victorious  years  of  social  and  warlike 
struggle,  Bome  grew  and  peopled  the  seven  hills,  and  the 
Palatine  became  but  a  vénérable  cradle  with  legendary  temples, 
and  was  even  gradually  invaded  by  private  résidences.  But 
at  last  Oassar,  the  incarnation  of  the  power  of  his  race,  after 
Gaul  and  after  Pharsalia  triumphed  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
Boman  people,  having  completed  the  colossal  task  by  which 
the  fivefollowing  centuries  of  imperialism  were  to  profit,  with 
a  pompons  splendeur  and  a  rush  of  every  appetite.  Ând  then 
Augustus  could  ascend  to  power  ;  glory  had  reached  its  climax  ; 
millions  of  gold  were  waiting  to  be  filched  from  the  depths  of 
the  provinces;  and  the  impérial  gala  was  to  begin  in  the 
world's  capital,  before  the  eyes  of  the  dazzled  and  subjected 
nations.  Augustus  had  been  bom  on  the  Palatine,  and  after 
Actium  had  given  him  the  empire,  he  set  his  pride  in  reigning 
ûrom  the  summit  of  that  sacred  mount,  venerated  by  the 
people.  He  bought  up  private  houses  and  there  built  his 
palace  with  luxurious  splendeur  :  an  atrium  upheld  by  four 
pilasters  and  eight  oolumns  ;  a  peristyliuxn  encompasséd  by 
fifty-six  lonic  colunms  ;  private  apartments  ail  around,  and  au 
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in  marble  ;  a  profusion  of  marbley  brotigbt  at  great  cost  from 
foreign  lands,  and  of  the  brightest  hues,  resplendent  like  gems. 
Ând  he  lodged  himself  with  the  gods,  building  near  his  own 
abode  a  large  temple  of  ApoUo  and  a  shrine  of  Yesta  in  order 
to  ensure  himself  divine  and  etemal  sovereignty.  And  then 
the  seed  of  the  impérial  palaces  was  sown  ;  iliej  were  to  spring 
up,  grow  and  swarm,  and  cover  the  entire  mount* 

Ah  I  the  all-powerfttlness  of  Augustus,  his  four  and  forty 

Îears  of  total,  absolute,  superhuman  power,  such  as  no  despot 
as  known  even  in  his  dreams  1  He  had  taken  to  himself 
every  title,  united  every  magistracy  in  his  person.  Lnperator 
and  consul,  he  commanded  the  armies  and  exercised  executive 
power  ;  pro-consul,  he  was  suprême  in  the  provinces  ;  per- 
pétuai censor  and  princeps,  he  reigned  over  the  scnate  ;  tri- 
bune,  he  was  the  master  of  the  people.  And,  formerly  called 
Octavius,  he  had  caused  himself  to  be  declared  Augustus, 
sacred,  god  among  men,  having  his  temples  and  his  priests, 
worshipped  in  his  lifetime  like  a  divinity  deigning  to  visit  the 
earth.  And  finally  he  had  resolved  to  be  suprême  pontiff, 
annexing  religions  to  civil  power,  and  thus  by  a  stroke  of 
genius  attaining  to  the  most  complète  dominion  to  whidi 
man  can  climb.  As  the  suprême  pontiff  could  not  réside  in  a 
private  house,  he  declared  his  abode  to  be  State  property.  As 
the  suprême  pontiff  could  not  leave  the  vicinity  of  the  temple 
of  Yesta,  he  built  a  temple  to  that  goddess  near  his  own  dwell- 
ing,  leaving  the  guardianship  of  the  ancient  altar  below  the 
Palatine  to  the  Yestal  virgins.  He  spared  no  effort,  for  he 
well  realised  that  human  omnipotence,  the  mastery  of  mankind 
and  the  world,  lay  in  that  reunion  of  sovereignty,  in  being 
both  king  and  priest,  emperor  and  pope.  Ail  the  sap  of  a 
mighty  race,  ail  the  victories  achieved,  and  ail  the  favours  of 
fortune  yet  to  be  gamered,  blossomed  forth  in  Augustus,  in  a 
unique  splesdour  which  was  never  again  to  shed  such  brilliant 
radiance.  He  was  really  the  master  of  the  world,  amidst  the 
conquered  and  pacified  nations,  encompassed  by  immortal  glory 
in  Hterature  and  in  art.  In  him  would  seem  to  hâve  been 
satisfied  the  old  intense  ambition  of  his  people,  the  ambition 
which  it  had  pursued  through  centuries  of  patient  conquest,  to 
become  the  people-king.  The  blood  of  Borne,  the  blood  of 
Augustus,  at  last  coruscated  in  the  sunlight,  in  the  purple  of 
empire.  And  the  blood  of  Augustus,  of  the  divine,  triumph* 
ant,  absolute  sovereign  of  bodies  and  soûls,  of  the  man  in 
whom  seven  centuries  oi  national  pride  had  cuhninated,  waer 
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to  descend  Uirough  the  âges,  through  an  innumerable  posterity 
with  a  héritage  of  boundless  pride  and  ambition.  For  it  was 
fatal  :  the  blood  of  Augustus  was  bonnd  to  sprîng  into  lif e 
once  more  and  polsate  in  the  veins  of  ail  the  successive  masters 
of  Borne,  ever  hannting  them  with  the  dream  of  roling  the 
whole  world.  And  later  on,  after  the  décline  and  faU,  when 
power  had  once  more  become  divided  between  the  king  and 
the  priest,  the  popes — their  hearts  buming  with  the  red, 
devonring  blood  of  their  great  forerunner — had  no  other 
passion,  no  other  policy,  through  the  centuries,  than  that  of 
attaining  to  civil  dominion,  to  the  totaUty  of  human  power. 

But  Augustus  being  dead,  his  palace  having  been  olosed 
and  consecraiied,  Pierre  saw  that  of  Tiberius  spring  up  £rom 
the  soil.  It  had  stood  where  his  feet  now  rested,  where  the 
beautiful  evergreen  oaks  sheltered  him.  He  pictured  it  with 
courts,  porticoeSi  and  halls  both  substantial  and  grand, 
despite  the  gloomy  bent  of  the  emperor  who  betook  himself 
far  from  Bome  to  live  amongst  informers  and  débauchées, 
with  his  heart  and  brain  poisoned  by  power  to  the  point  of 
crime  and  most  extraordinary  insanity.  Then  the  palace  of 
Gahgula  followed,  an  enlargement  of  that  of  Tiberius,  with 
arcades  set  up  to  increase  its  extent,  and  a  bridge  thrown  over 
the  Forum  to  the  Capitol,  in  order  that  the  prince  might  go 
thither  at  his  ease  to  converse  with  Jove,  whose  son  he 
claimed  to  be.  And  sovereignty  also  rendered  this  one  fero- 
cious — a  madman  with  omnipotence  to  do  as  he  listed  1 
Then,  after  Olaudius,  Nero,  not  flnding  the  Palatine  large 
enough,  seized  upon  the  delightful  gardens  climbing  the 
Esqmline  in  order  to  set  up  his  Golden  House,  a  dream  of 
sumptuous  immensity  which  he  could  not  complète  and  the 
ruinsof  which  disappearedin  the  troubles  following  the  death 
of  this  monster  whom  pride  demented.  Next,  in  eîghteen 
months,  Galba»  Otho,  and  Yitellius  feU  one  upon  the  other,  in 
mire  and  in  blood,  the  purple  converting  them  also  into 
imbecHes  and  monsters,  gorged  like  unclean  beasts  at  the 
trough  of  impérial  enjoyment.  And  afterwards  came  the 
Flavians,  at  first  a  respite,  with  common-sense  and  human 
kindness  :  Yespasian  ;  next  Titus,  who  built  but  httle  on  the 
Palatine  ;  but  then  Domitian,  in  whom  the  sombre  madness 
of  onmijpotence  burst  forth  anew  amidst  a  régime  of  fear  and 
spying,  idiotie  atrocities  and  crimes,  debauchery  contrary  to 
nature,  and  building  enterprises  bom  of  insane  vanitv  instinct 
with  a  désire  to  outvie  the  temples  of  the  goda.    The  palace 
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of  Domitian,  parted  by  a  lane  from  ihat  of  Tiberios,  arose 
colossal-like — a  palace  of  faiiyland.  There  was  the  hall  of 
audience,  with  its  throne  of  gold,  its  edxteen  columzui  of 
Phrygian  and  Nnmidian  marble,  and  its  eight  niches  contaîning 
colossal  statues;  there  were  the  hall  of  justice,  the  yast 
dining-room,  the  peristylimn,  the  sleepîng  apartments,  where 
granité,  porphyrj,  and  alabaster  overflowed,  carred  and  déco- 
rated  bj  the  most  famous  artists,  and  lavished  on  ail  sidea 
in  order  to  dazzle  the  world.  And  finallj,  manj  years  later, 
a  last  palace  was  added  to  ail  the  others — ^that  of  Septimius 
Severus  :  again  a  building  of  pride,  with  arches  supporting 
lofty  halls,  terraced  storejs,  towers  o'ertopping  the  roofs,  a 
perfect  Babylonian  pile,  nsing  up  at  the  extrême  point  of  the 
monnt  in  view  of  the  Âppian  Way,  so  that  tiiie  emperor's 
compatriots — ^those  from  Uie  province  of  Africa,  where  he  was 
bom — ^might,  on  reaching  the  horizon,  marvel  at  his  fortune 
and  worship  him  in  his  glory. 

And  now  Pierre  beheld  ail  those  palaces  which  he  had 
eonjured  up  around  him,  resuscitated,  resplendent  in  the  full 
sunlight.  They  were  as  if  linked  together,  parted  merely  by 
the  narrowest  of  passages.  In  order  that  not  an  inch  of  that 
precious  summit  might  be  lost  they  had  sprouted  thickly  like 
the  monstrous  florescence  of  strength,  power,  and  unbridled 
pride  which  satisfied  itself  at  the  cost  of  millions,  bleedmg 
the  whole  world  for  the  enjoyment  of  one  man.  And  in 
truth  there  was  but  one  palace  altogether,  a  palace  enlarged 
as  soon  as  one  emperor  died  and  was  placed  among  the  deities, 
and  another,  shunning  the  consecrated  pile  where  possibly 
the  shadow  of  death  frightened  him,  ezperienced  an  imperious 
need  to  build  a  house  of  his  own  and  perpetuate  in  everlast- 
ing  stone  the  memory  of  his  reign.  Ail  the  emperors  were 
seized  with  this  building  craze  ;  it  was  like  a  disease  which 
the  very  throne  seemed  to  carry  from  one  occupant  to  another 
with  growing  intensity,  a  consuming  désire  to  excel  ail  prede* 
cessors  by  tbicker  and  higher  walls,  by  a  more  and  more  won- 
deiful  profusion  of  marbles,  columns  and  statues.  And  among 
ail  thèse  princes  there  was  the  idea  of  a  glorious  survival,  of 
leaving  a  testimony  of  iheir  greatnesstodazzled  and  stupefied 
générations,  of  perpetuating  themselves  by  marvels  which 
would  not  perish  but  for  ever  weigh  heavily  upon  the  earth, 
when  their  own  light  ashes  should  long  since  hâve  been 
Bwept  away  by  the  winds.  And  thus  the  Palatine  became 
but  the  vénérable  base  of  a  monstrous  édifice,  a  thick  végéta- 
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iion  of  adjoiniug  buildings,  each  new  pile  being  like  a  fresh 
éruption  of  feveriah  pride  ;  wbile  tbe  wnole,  now  Bbowîng  the 
Bnowy  brigbtness  of  wbite  marble  and  now  the  glowing  hues 
of  coloured  marble,  ended  by  crowning  Borne  and  the  world 
with  the  most  extraordinarj  and  most  insolent  abode  of 
Bovereignty — whether  palace,  temple,  basilica,  or  cathedral — 
that  omnipotence  and  dominion  haye  ever  reared  under  the 
heavens. 

But  death  lurked  beneath  thîs  excess  of  strength  and  glory. 
Beven  hundred  and  thirty  years  of  monarchy  and  republic  had 
Buj£ced  to  make  Bome  great  ;  and  in  five  centuries  of  impérial 
Bway  the  people-king  was  to  be  devoured  down  to  its  last 
muscles.  There  was  the  immensity  of  the  territory,  the  more 
distant  provinces  gradually  pillaged  and  exhausted  ;  there  was 
the  ûso  consuming  everything,  digging  the  pit  of  fatal  bank- 
ruptcy  ;  and  there  was  the  degeneration  of  the  people,  poisoned 
by  the  scènes  of  the  circus  and  the  arena,  fallen  to  the  sloth 
and  debauchery  of  their  masters,  the  Cœsars,  while  meroenaries 
fought  the  foe  and  tilled  the  soil.  Already  at  the  time  of 
Gonstantine,  Bomô^^had  a  rival,  Byzantium  ;  disruption  foUowed 
with  Honorius  ;  and.then  some  ten  emperors  suffîced  for  de- 
composition  to  be  complète,  for  the  bones  of  the  dying  prey  to 
be  picked  clean,the  end  comîng  with  BomulusÂugustulus,  the 
sorry  créature  whose  name  is,  so  to  say,  a  mockery  of  the  whole 
glorious  history,  a  buffet  for  both  the  founder  of  Bome  and 
the  founder  of  the  empire. 

The  palaces,  the  colossal  assemblage  of  walls,  storeys,  ter- 
races,  and  gaping  roofs,  still  remained  on  the  deserted  PsJatine  ; 
many  omaments  and  statues,  however,  had  already  been  re- 
moved  to  Byzantium.  Ând  the  empire,  having  become 
Christian,  had  afterwards  closed  the  temples  and  extinguished 
tbe  ûre  of  Yesta,  whilst  yet  respecting  the  ancient  Palladium. 
But  in  the  fif th  century  the  Barbarians  rush  upon  Bome,  sack 
and  bum  it,  and  carry  the  spoils  spared  by  the  flames  away  in 
their  chariots.  As  long  as  the  city  was  dépendent  on  Byzantium 
a  custodian  of  the  impérial  palaces  remained  there  watching 
over  the  Palatine.  Then  ail  fades  and  orumbles  in  the  night 
of  the  middle  âges.  It  would  really  seem  that  the  popes  then 
slowly  took  the  place  of  the  Gœsars,  succeeding  them  both  in 
their  abandoned  marble  halls  and  their  ever-subsisting  passion 
for  domination.  Some  of  them  assuredly  dwelt  in  the  palace  of 
Septimius  Severus  ;  a  council  of  the  Ghurch  was  held  in  the 
Beptizonium  ;  and,  later  on,  Gelasius  II  was  elected  in  % 
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ndghbourizig  monasteiy  on  tbe  sacred  motmt*  It  was  as  if 
Âugastas  were  agaîn  lîsing  from  the  tomb,  once  more  master 
of  tlie  world,  with  a  Sacred  Collège  of  Cordinals  resnscitatîng 
tbe  Boman  Senate.  In  tbe  twelftb  century  tbe  Septîzonium 
belonged  to  some  Bénédictine  monks,  and  was  sold  bj  tbem 
to  tbe  powerful  Frangipani  family,  wbo  fortified  it  as  tbey 
had  alreadj  forti£ed  tbe  Colosseum  and  tbe  arebes  of 
Gonstantine  and  Titus,  tbus  forming  a  yast  fortress  round 
about  tbe  vénérable  cradle  of  tbe  citj.  Ând  tbe  violent  deeda 
of  civil  war  and  tbe  ravages  of  invasion  swept  bj  like  wbirl- 
winds,  tbrowing  down  tbe  walls,  razing  tbe  palaces  and  towers. 
And  afterwards  successive  générations  invaded  tbe  ruins,  in- 
stalled  tbemselves  in  tbem  bj  rigbt  of  trover  and  conquest, 
tumed  tbem  into  cellars,  store  places  for  forage,  and  stables  for 
mules.  Eitcben  gardens  were  formed,  vines  were  planted 
on  tbe  spots  wbere  fallen  soil  bad  covered  tbe  mosaics  of  tbe 
impérial  baUs.  Âll  around  nettles  and  brambles  grew  up, 
and  ivy  preyed  on  tbe  overtumed  porticoes,  till  tbere  came  a 
day  wben  tbe  colossal  assemblage  of  palaces  and  temples,  wbich 
marble  was  to  bave  rendered  etemal,  seemed  to  dive  beneath 
tbe^  dust,  to  disappear  under  tbe  surging  soil  and  végétation 
wbicb  impassive  Nature  tbrew  over  it.  And  tben,  in  tbe  bot 
sunligbt,  among  tbe  wild  flowerets,  only  big  buzzîng  Aies 
remained,  wbilst  berds  of  goats  strayed  in  freedom  tbrougb  tbe 
tbrone  room  of  Domitian  and  tbe  fallen  sanctuary  of  Apollo. 
A  gresit  sbudderpassed^  tIu:QU^  Pierre*  To  tbink  of  so 
mucb  slfiiQgtE^  prîde^and  jg^andeuc,  and  cnefa  rapid  ruin— a 
world  for  éver  swept  ôiway  1,  He  wondered  bow  entire  palaces, 
yet  peopled  by^àdînîrable  statuary,  could  tbus  bave  been 
gradually  buried  witbout  anyone  tbinking  of  protecting  tbem. 
It  was  no  sudden  catastropbe  wbicb  bad  swallowed  up  tboso 
masterpieces,  subsequently  to  be  disinterred  witb  exclamations 
of  admiring  wonder  ;  tbey  bad  been  drowned,  as  it  were — caugbt 
progressively  by  tbe  legs,  tbe  waist,  and  tbe  neck,  till  at  last 
tbe  bead  bad  sunk  beueatb  tbe  rising  tide.  And  bow  could 
one  éxplain  tbat  générations  bad  beedlessly  witnessed  sucb 
things  witbout  tbougbt  of  putting  fortb  a  belping  band  ?  It 
would  seem  as  if,  at  a  given  moment,  a  black  curtain  were 
Buddenly  drawn  across  tbe  world,  as  if  mankind  began  afresb, 
witb  a  new  and  empty  brain  wbicb  needed  moulding  and 
fumisbing.  Bome  bad  become  depopulated  ;  men  ceased  to 
repair  tbe  ruins  left  by  fîre  and  sword  ;  tbe  édifices  wbicb  by 
tbeir  very  îmmensity  bad  become  useless  were  utterly  neglecteot 
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allowed  to  crmnble  and  hSL.  Ând  then,  too,  the  new  religion 
everywhere  hunted  down  the  old  one,  stole  its  temples,  over- 
knmed  its  gods.  Earthy  deposits  probably  completed  the 
disaster — there  were,  it  is  said,  both  earthquakes  and  innnda- 
tions — and  the  soil  was  ever  rising,  the  allavia  of  the  young 
Christian  world  boried  the  ancient  pagan  society.  And  af  ter 
the  pillaging  of  the  temples,  the  theft  of  the  bronze  roofs  and 
marble  columns,  the  climax  came  with  the  filching  of  the 
stones  tom  from  the  Golosseum  and  the  Théâtre  of  Marcellus, 
with  the  pounding  of  the  statuary  and  sculpture  work,  thrown 
into  Ulns  to  procure  the  lime  needed  for  the  new  monuments 
of  GathoHo  Bome. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock,  and  Pierre  awoke  as  from  a 
dream.  The  sun-rays  were  streaming  in  a  golden  rain  between 
the  shiny  leaves  of  the  ever-green  oaks  above  him,  and  down 
below  Bome  lay  dozing,  overcome  by  the  great  heat.  Then 
he  made  up  bis  mind  to  leave  the  garden,  and  went  stumbling 
over  the  rough  pavement  of  the  Clivus  Yictoriss,  his  mind 
still  haunted  by  blinding  visions.  To  complète  his  day,  he 
had  resolved  to  visit  the  old  Appian  Way  during  the  aftemoon, 
and,  unwilling  to  retum  to  the  Via  Giulia,  he  lunched  at  a 
suburban  tavem,  in  a  large,  dim  room,  where,  alone  with  the 
buzzing  aies,  he  lingered  for  more  than  two  hours,  awaiting 
the  sinking  of  the  sun. 

Ah  I  that  Appian  Way,  that  ancient  queen  of  the  high-» 
roads,  crossing  the  Gampagna  in  a  long  straight  line  with 
rows  of  proud  tombs  on  either  hand — to  Pierre  it  seemed  like 
a  triumphant  prolongation  of  the  Palatine.  He  there  found 
the  same  passion  for  splendour  and  domination,  the  same 
craving  to  éternise  the  memory  of  Boman  greatness  in  marble 
and  dayhght.  Oblivion  was  vanquished  ;  the  dead  refused  to 
rest,  and  remaîned  for  ever  erect  among  the  living,  on  either 
side  of  that  road  which  was  traversed  by  multitudes  from  the 
entire  world.  The  deified  images  of  those  who  were  now  but 
dust  BtiU  gazed  on  the  passers-by  with  empty  eyes;  the 
inscriptions  still  spoke,  proclaiming  names  and  titles.  In 
former  times  the  rows  of  sepulchres  must  hâve  extended  with* 
out  interruption  along  ail  the  straight,  level  miles  between  the 
tomb  of  Cœcilia  Metella  and  that  of  Casale  Botondo,  forming 
an  elongated  cemetery  where  the  powerful  and  wealthy  oom* 

Seted  as  to  who  should  leave  the  most  colossal  and  lavishly 
ecorated  mausoleum  :  such,  indeed,  was  the  craving  for  sur- 
vival,  the  passion  for  pompons  immortality,  the  désire  to  deify 
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death  by  lodging  it  in  temples;  whereof  the  présent  daj 
monumental  splendeur  of  the  Oenoese  Campo  Banto  and  the 
Boman  Campo  Verano  is,  so  to  say,  a  remote  inheritance. 
Ând  what  a  vision  it  was  to  picture  ail  the  tremendoos  tomba 
on  the  right  and  left  of  the  glorîoua  pavement  whi(di  the 
légions  trod  on  their  retum  from  the  conquest  of  the  world  I 
That  tomb  of  Gaecilia  Metella»  with  its  bond-stones  so  huge» 
its  walls  so  thick  that  the  middle  âges  transfoimed  it  into  the 
battlemented  keep  of  a  fortress  I  And  then  ail  the  tomba 
which  foUow,  the  modem  structures  erected  in  order  that  the 
marble  fragments  discovered  might  be  set  in  place,  the  old 
blocks  of  brick  and  concrète,  despoiled  of  their  sculptured  work 
and  rising  up  like  seared  rocks,  yet  still  suggesting  their 
original  shapes  as  shrines,  cijpp,,  and  sarcophagi,  There  is  a 
wondrous  succession  of  high  reliefs  figuring  the  dead  in  groupa 
of  three  and  five  ;  statues  in  which  the  deadlive  deified,  erect  ; 
seats  contrived  in  niches  in  order  that  wajfarers  may  rest  and 
bless  the  hospitality  of  the  dead  ;  laudatory  epitaphs  célébrât- 
ing  the  dead,  both  the  known  and  the  unknown,  the  children 
of  8extus  Pompeius  Justus,  the  departed  Marcus  Servilius 
Quartus,  Hilarius  Fuscus,  Babirius  Hermodorus;  without 
counting  the  sepulchres  venturously  ascribed  to  Seneca  and 
the  Eoratii  and  Curiatii.  Ând  finally  there  is  the  most 
extraordinary  and  gigantic  of  ail  the  tombs,  that  known  as 
Gasale  Botondo,  wluch  is  so  large  that  it  has  been  possible  to 
establish  a  farmhouse  and  an  olive  garden  on  its  substructures, 
which  formerly  upheld  a  double  rotunda,  adomed  with 
Oorinthian  pilasters,  large  candelabra,  and  scenio  masks.' 

Pierre,  having  driven  in  a  cab  as  far  as  the  tomb  of  Gœcilia 
Metella,  continued  his  excursion  on  foot,  going  slowly  towards 
Casale  Botondo.  In  many  places  the  old  pavement  apjpears — 
large  blocks  of  basaltio  lava,  wom  into  deep  ruts  that  jolt  the 
best-hung  vehicles.  Among  the  ruined  tombs  on  either  hand 
run  ban&  of  grass,  the  neglected  grass  of  cemeteries,  scorched 
by  the  summer  suns  and  sprinkLed  with  big  violet  thistles  and 
tall  sulphur-wort.  Parapets  of  dry  stones,  breast  high,  enclose 
the  russet  roadsides,  which  resound  with  the  crépitation  of 
grasshoppers  ;  and,  beyond,  the  Gampagna  stretches,  vast  and 
barei  as  feur  as  the  eye  can  see.    A  parasol  pine,  a  eucalyptus, 

1  Some  believe  thîs  tomb  to  bave  been  that  of  Messalla  OorTÎnas,  the 
historian  and  poet,  a  frîend  of  Angnstus  and  Horace  ;  others  ascribe  it 
%o  his  son,  Âorelius  Mcssallinus  Cotta. — Tran9, 
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Bome  olive  or  jBg  trees,  white  with  dust,  alone  rise  up  near  thô 
road  at  infrequent  intervals.  On  the  left  the  rnddy  arches  of 
the  Aoqua  Claudia  show  vigorously  in  the  meadows,  and 
Btretches  of  poorly  culfcivated  land,  vineyards  and  little  farms, 
extend  to  the  bine  and  lilao  Sabine  and  Âlban  hills,  where 
Frascati,  Eocca  di  Papa,  and  Albano  set  bright  spots,  which 
grow  and  whiten  as  one  gets  nearer  to  them.  Then,  on  the 
right,  towards  the  sea,  the  honseless,  treeless  plain  grows  and 
spreads  with  vast,  broad  ripples,  extraordinary  ocean-like 
simplicity  and  grandeur,  a  long,  straîght  Une  alone  parting  it 
from  the  sk^jr.  Ât  the  height  of  summer  ail  burns  and  âares 
on  this  limitless  prairie,  then  of  a  ruddy  gold;  but  in 
September  a  green  tinge  begins  to  suffase  the  océan  of 
herbage,  which  dies  away  in  the  pink  and  mauve  and  vivid 
blue  of  the  fine  sunsets. 

As  Pierre,  quite  alone  and  in  a  dreary  mood,  slowly  paced 
the  endless,  flat  highway,  that  résurrection  of  the  past  which 
he  had  beheld  on  the  Palatine  again  confronted  his  mind's  eye. 
On  either  hand  the  tombs  once  more  rose  up  intact,  with 
marble  of  dazzling  whiteness.  Had  not  the  head  of  a  colossal 
statue  been  f ound,  mingled  with  fragments  of  huge  sphinxes, 
at  the  foot  of  yonder  vase-shaped  mass  of  bricks  ?  He  seemed 
to  see  the  entire  colossal  statue  standing  again  between  the 
huge,  crouching  beasts.  Farther  on  a  beautiful  headless 
statue  of  a  woman  had  been  discoverad  in  the  cella  of  a 
sepulchre,  and  he  beheld  it,  again  whole,  with  featurea 
expressive  of  grâce  and  strength  smiling  upon  life.  The 
inscriptions  also  became  perfect  ;  he  could  read  and  under- 
stand  them  at  a  glance,  as  if  living  among  those  dead  ones  of 
two  thousand  years  ago.  And  the  road,  too,  became  peopled  : 
the  chariots  thundered,  the  armies  tramped  along,  the  people 
of  Bome  jostled  him  with  the  feverish  agitation  of  great 
communities.  It  was  a  return  of  the  times  of  the  Flavians  or 
the  Automnes,  the  palmy  years  of  the  Empire,  when  the  pomp 
of  the  Appian  Way,  with  its  grand  sepulchres,  carved  and 
adomed  hke  temples,  attained  its  apogée.  What  a  monu- 
mental Street  of  Death,  what  an  approach  to  Eome,  that 
highway,  straight  as  an  arrow,  where,  with  the  extraordinary 
pomp  of  their  pride,  which  had  survived  their  dust,  the  great 
dead  greeted  the  traveller,  ushered  him  into  the  présence 
of  the  living  !  He  may  well  hâve  wondered  among  what 
sovéreign  people,  what  masters  of  the  world,  he  was  aboùt 
to  find  himself— à  tfatioû  which  had  com'mittéd  to  it's  cfead 
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the  duty  of  telling  Btrangers  that  it  allowed  nothing  whai» 
ever  to  perîsh — that  its  dead,  like  its  eity,  remained  etenud 
and  glorious  in  monuments  of  extraordinaiy  vastnessl  To 
think  of  it — ^tbe  f onndations  of  a  fortress,  and  a  tower  sixtr 
feet  in  diameter,  that  one  woman  might  be  laid  to  rest  I  And 
then»  far  away,  at  the  end  of  the  superb,  dazzlîng  hjgh- 
wajy  bordered  with  the  marble  of  its  funereal  palaces»  Pierre, 
turning  round,  distinctly  beheld  the  Palatine,  with  tiie  marble 
of  its  impérial  palaces — ^the  hnge  assemblage  of  palaces  whose 
omnipotence  had  dominated  the  world  I 

But  snddenly  he  started  :  two  carabiniers  had  jnst  appearod 
among  the  roins.  The  spot  was  not  safe;  the  autboritioB 
watched  over  toorists  even  in  broad  daylight.  And  later  on 
came  another  meeting  which  caused  him  some  émotion.  He 
perceived  an  ecclesiastic,  a  tall  old  man,  in  a  black  cassock, 
edged  and  girt  with  red;  and  was  sorprised  to  recognise 
Cardinal  Boccanera,  who  had  qrdtted  the  roadway,  and  was 
slowly  strolling  along  the  band  of  grass,  among  the  tall 
thistles  and  siilphur*wort.  With  bis  head  lowered  and  hia 
feet  broshing  against  the  fragments  of  the  tombs,  the  Cardinal 
did  not  even  see  Pierre.  The  young  priest  courteously  tnmed 
aside,  surprised  to  find  him  so  far  from  home  and  alone. 
Then,  on  perceiving  a  heavy  coach,  drawn  by  two  black 
horses,  behind  a  building,  he  understood  matters.  A  footman 
in  black  livery  was  waitmg  motionlesa  beside  the  carriage,  and 
the  coachman  had  not  quitted  his  box.  And  Pierre  remem- 
bered  that  the  Cardinals  were  not  expected  to  walk  in  Bome, 
so  that  they  were  compelled  to  drive  into  the  conntry  when 
they  desired  to  take  exercise.  But  what  haughty  sadness, 
what  solitary  and  so-to-say  ostracised  grandeur  there  was 
about  that  tall,  thoughtf ul  old  man,  thus  forced  to  seek  the 
désert,  and  wander  among  the  tombs,  in  order  to  bieathe  a 
little  of  the  evening  air  I 

Pierre  had  lingered  there  for  long  hours  ;  the  twilight  was 
coming  on,  and  once  again  he  witnessed  a  ipY&ly^sunset.  On 
his  left  the  Campagna  became  blurred,  and  assumed  a  slaty 
hue,  against  which  the  yellowish  arcades  of  the  aqueduct 
showed  very  plainly,  while  the  Alban  hills,  far  away,  faded 
into  pink.  Then,  on  the  right,  towards  the  sea,  the  planet 
sank  among  a  number  of  cloudlets,  figuring  an  archipeïago  of 
gold  in  an  océan  of  dying  embers.  And  excepting  the  sapphire 
sky,  studded  with  rubies,  above  the  endless  line  of  the  Cam- 
fkgna,  whicli  wlas  likëwi^e  ohangéd  into  a  gparkling  laké,  the 
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dull  green  of  the  herbage  tarning  to  a  liquid  emerald  tint, 
ihere  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  neither  a  hillock  nor  a  flock — 
nothing,  indeed,  but  Cardinal  Bocoanera's  black  figure,  ereot 
among  tbe  tomba,  and  looking,  as  it  were,  enlargedasitstood 
eut  against  Uie  last  puiple  flash  of  the  sunset. 

EaHy  on  the  following  moming  Pierre,  eager  to  see  eyery- 
thing,  retnmed  to  the  Appian  Way  in  order  to  visit  the  catisr 
comb  of  St.  Galixtus,  the  most  extensive  and  remarkable  of 
the  old  Ohristian  cemeteries,  and  one,  too,  where  seyeral  of 
the  early  popes  were  buried.  You  ascend  through  a  scorched 
garden,  past  olives  and  cypresses,  reaoh  a  shanty  of  boardg 
and  plaster  in  which  a  Httle  trade  in  '  articles  of  piety  '  is 
carried  on,  and  there  a  modem  and  fairly  easy  flight  of  steps 
enables  you  to  descend.  Pierre  fortunately  found  there  some 
French  Trappists,  who  guard  thèse  catacombs  and  show  them 
to  strangers.  One  brother  was  on  the  point  of  going  down 
with  two  French  ladies,  the  mother  and  danghter,  the  former 
still  comely  and  the  other  radiant  with  youth.  They  stood 
there  smiling,  thongh  already  slightly  frightened,  while  the 
monk  lighted  some  long,  slim  candies.  He  was  a  man  with  a 
bossy  brow,  the  large,  massive  jaw  of  an  obstinate  believer  and 
pale  eyes  bespeaking  an  ingenuons  sonl. 

'  Ah  1  Monsieur  TAbbé,'  he  said  to  Pierre,  '  you've  oome 
just  in  time.  If  the  ladies  are  willing,  you  had  better  come 
with  us  ;  for  three  brothers  are  already  below  with  people, 
and  you  would  bave  a  long  time  to  wait.  This  is  ihe  great 
season  for  visitors.' 

The  ladies  politely  nodded,  and  the  Trappist  handed  a 
candie  to  the  priest.  In  ail  probability  neither  mother  nor 
daughter  was  devout,  for  both  glanced  askance  at  their  new 
oompanion's  cassock,  and  suddenly  became  serioua.  Then 
they  ail  went  down  and  found  themselves  in  a  narrow  subter- 
ranean  corridor.  '  Take  care,  mesdames,'  repeated  the  Trap- 
pist, lighting  the  ground  with  his  candie.  '  Walk  slowly,  for 
there  are  j^rojectiona  and  slopes.' 

Then,  in  a  sbrill  voice  fall  of  extraordinary  conviction,  he 
began  his  explanations.  Pierre  had  descended  in  silence,  his 
heart  beating  with  émotion.  Ah  !  how  many  times,  indeed, 
in  his  intlocent  seminary  days,  had  he  not  dreamt  of  thôse 
catacombs  of  the  eady  Christiana,  those  asylums  of  the  primi- 
tive faith  !  E ven  recently,  while  writing  his  book,  he  had  often 
thought  of  them  as  of  the  most  ancient  and  vénérable  remains 
of  that  community  of  the  lowly  and  simple,  for  the  retum  of 
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which  he  ealled.  But  his  brain  was  fdll  of  pages  written  by 
poets  and  great  prose  writers.  He  had  bebeld  the  cataoomba 
through  the  magnifying  glass  of  those  Imaginative  anthora, 
and  had  beheved  them  to  be  vast,  similar  to  subtenanean 
cities,  wîth  broad  highways  and  spacioua  halls,  fit  for  the 
accommodation  of  vast  crowds.  Ând  now  how  poor  and  humble 
the  reality  ! 

*  Well,  yes/  said  the  Trappist  in  reply  to  the  ladiea'  ques- 
tions, '  the  corridor  is  scarcely  more  than  a  yard  in  width  ;  two 
persons  conld  not  pass  along  side  by  side.  How  thev  dug 
it  ?  Oh  !  it  was  simple  enough.  Â  family  or  a  Dnrial 
association  needed  a  place  of  sepiuchre.  WeU,  a  first  gallery 
was  ezcavated  with  piokaxes  in  soil  of  this  description — grannlar 
tufa,  as  it  is  ealled — a  reddish  substance,  as  you  can  see,  both 
soft  and  yet  résistant,  easy  to  work  and  at  the  same  time  water- 
proof.  In  a  word,  just  the  substance  that  was  needed,  and 
one,  too,  that  has  preserved  the  remains  of  the  buried  in  a 
wonderfol  way.'  He  paused  and  brought  the  flamelet  of  hia 
candie  near  to  the  compartments  excavated  on  either  handof  the 
passage.  '  Look,'  he  continued,  '  thèse  are  the  hculi.  Well, 
a  subterranean  gallery  was  dug,  and  on  both  sides  thèse  com- 
partments were  hollowed  out,  one  above  the  other.  The  bodies 
of  the  dead  were  laid  in  them,  for  the  most  part  simply 
wrapped  in  shrouds.  Then  the  aperture  was  closed  with  tUes 
or  marble  slabs,  carefoUy  cemented.  So,  as  you  can  see, 
everything  explains  itself.  If  other  families  joined  the  first 
one,  or  the  burial  association  became  more  numerous,  firesh 
galleries  were  added  to  those  aJready  filled.  Passages  were 
excavated  on  either  hand,  in  every  sensé  ;  and,  indeed,  a  second 
and  lower  storey,  at  times  even  a  third,  was  dug  out.  And 
hère,  you  see,  we  are  in  a  gaUery  which  is  certaanly  thirteen 
feet  high.  Now,  you  may  wonder  how  they  raised  the  bodies 
to  place  them  in  the  compartments  of  the  top  tier.  Well, 
they  did  not  raise  them  to  any  such  height  ;  in  ail  their  work 
they  kept  on  going  lower  and  lower,  removing  more  and  more 
of  tiie  soil  as  the  compartments  became  filled.  And  in  this 
wise,  in  thèse  catacombs  of  St.  Calixtus,  in  lôsathaer  finir cen- 
tmdejt  tha  ChriatianfliKKflavated  more  than  tèn  miles  of  galleries, 
in  whiol^  Tnoffft  tbflin  anaiIlion.of  their  dead  must  h&va  bean 
laid  to  rest.  Now,  there  are  dozens  of  catacombs;  the  environs 
^ofBônïerBPrhoneycombed  with  them.  Think  of  that,  and 
perhaps  you  will  be  able  to  f orm  some  idea  of  the  vast  number 
of  people  who  were  buried  in  this  manner.' 
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Pierre  listened,  feeling  greatly  impressed.  He  had  once 
vîsited  a  coal  pit  in  Belgium,  and  lie  hère  found  the  same 
narrow  passages,  the  same  heavyi  stiâing  atmosphère,  the  same 
nihility  of  darkness  and  silence.  The  Mamelets  of  the  candies 
showed  merely  like  stars  in  the  deep  gloom  ;  they  shed  no 
radiance  aronnd.  Ând  he  at  last  miderstood  the  character  of 
this  fanereal,  termite-like  lahoor—these  chance  burrowings, 
continued  according  to  requirements,  without  art,  method,  or 
symmetry.  The  rugged  soil  was  ever  ascending  and  descend- 
ing,  the  sides  of  the  gallery  snaked  :  neither  plumb-line  nor 
square  had  been  nsed.  AU  this,  indeed,  had  simply  been  a 
work  of  charity  and  necessity,  wrought  by  simple,  wiUing  grave- 
diggers,  iUiterate  craftsmen,  with  the  clumsy  handiwork  of  the 
décline  and  fall.  Proof  thereof  was  fomished  by  the  inscrip- 
tions and  emblems  on  the  marble  slabs.  They  reminded  one 
of  the  childish  drawings  which  streeturchins  scrawl  upon  blank 
walls. 

*  You  see,'  the  Trappist  continued,  *  most  f requently  there 
is  merely  a  name  ;  and  sometimes  there  is  no  name,  but  simply 
the  words  In  Pace,  Ât  other  times  there  is  an  emblem,  the 
dove  of  purity,  the  palm  of  martyrdom,  or  else  the  fish  whose 
name  in  Greek  is  composed  of  five  letters  which,  as  initiais, 
signify  :  "  Jésus  Christ,  Son  of  God,  Saviour."  ' 

He  again  brought  his  candie  near  to  the  marble  slabs,  and 
the  palm  could  be  distinguished  :  a  central  stroke,  whence 
started  a  few  oblique  Unes  ;  and  then  came  the  dove  or  the 
fish,  roughly  outlmed,  a  zigzag  indicating  a  tail,  two  bars 
representing  the  bird's  feet,  whiïe  a  round  point  simulated  an 
eye.  And  the  letters  of  the  short  inscriptions  were  aU  askew, 
of  yarious  sizes,  often  quite  misshapen,  as  in  the  coarse  hand- 
writing  of  the  ignorant  and  simple, 

However,  they  reached  a  crypt,  a  sort  of  Uttle  haU,  where 
the  graves  of  several  popes  had  been  found  ;  among  others 
that  of  Sixtus  II,  a  holy  martyr,  in  whose  honour  there  was  a 
euperbly  engraved  metncal  inscription  set  up  by  Pope  Dama- 
sus.  Then,  in  another  haU,  a  faimly  vault  of  muoh  the  same 
Bize,  decorated,  at  a  later  stage,  with  naïve  mural  paintings,  the 
spot  where  St.  OeciUa's  body  had  been  discovered  was  shown. 
And  the  explahations  continued.  The  Trappist  dUated  on  thô 
paintings,  drawing  from  them  a  confirmation  of  every  dogma 
and  belief,  baptism,  the  Eucharist,  the  résurrection,  Lazarus 
arising  from  the  tomb,  Jonas  cast  up  by  the  whale,  Daniel  in 
the  Uons'  den,  Moses  drawing  water  from  the  rock,  and  Christ 
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— sliown  beardless,  as  was  the  praotioe  in  the  early  âges — 
accomplishing  His  varions  miracles. 

'  Yoti  see/  repeated  the  Trappist,  *  ail  those  ihings  are 
shown  there  ;  and  remember  that  none  of  the  paîntings  was 
Bpecially  prepared  :  they  are  absolutely  authentio.' 

At  a  question  from  Pierre,  whose  astonishment  was  in« 
creasîng,  he  admitted  that  the  cataoombs  had  been  mère 
cemeteries  at  the  outset,  when  no  religions  cérémonies  had  been 
celebrated  in  them.  It  was  only  later,  in  the  fourth  century, 
when  the  martyrs  were  honouredi  that  the  crypts  were  ntilised 
for  worship.  ind  in  the  same  way  they  on^  became  places 
of  refoge  dnring  the  persécutions,  when  the  Ghristians  had  to 
conceal  the  entrances  to  them.  Previously  they  had  remained 
freely  and  legally  open.  This  was  indeed  their  trae  history  : 
cemeteriesfour  centuries  old  becoming  places  ofasylum,rayaged 
at  times  during  the  persécutions  ;  aiterwards  held  vùl  venera* 
tion  till  the  eighth  century  ;  then  despoiled  of  their  holy  relies, 
and  subsequently  blocked  up  and  forgotten,  so  that  mey  re- 
mained buried  during  more  than  seven  hundred  years,  people 
thinking  of  them  so  little  that  at  the  time  of  the  first 
searches  in  the  fifteenth  century  they  were  considered  an 
extraordinary  discovery — an  intricate  historical  problem— one, 
moreover,  whioh  only  our  own  âge  has  solved. 

' Please,  stoop,  mesdames,'  resumed  the  Trappist.  'In 
this  compartment  hère  is  a  skeleton  which  has  not  baen 
touched.  It  has  been  lying  hère  for  sixteen  or  seventeen 
hundred  years,  and  will  show  you  how  the  bodies  were  laid 
out.  Savants  say  that  it  is  the  skeleton  of  a  female,  pro* 
bably  a  young  girl.  It  was  still  quite  perfect  last  spring  ; 
but  the  skull,  as  you  can  see,  is  now  split  open.  An  American 
broke  it  with  his  walking  stick  to  make  sure  that  it  was 
genuine.* 

The  ladies  leaned  forward,  and  the  âickerîng  light 
illumined  their  pale  faces,  expressive  of  mingled  fright  and 
compassion.  Especially  noticeable  was  the  pitiful,  pain-fraught 
look  which  appeared  on  the  countenance  of  the  daughter,  so 
fnll  of  lif e  with  her  red  lips  and  large  black  eyes.  Then  ail 
relapsed  into  gloom,  and  the  little  Candies  were  borne  alofi 
and  went  their  way  through  the  heavy  darkness  of  the  galleries. 
The  visit  lasted  another  hour,  for  the  Trappist  did  not  spare 
a  détail,  fond  as  he  was  of  certain  nooks  and  corners,  and  as 
zealous  as  if  he  desired  to  work  the  rédemption  of  his  visitors. 

While  Pierre  foUowed  the  others  a  complète  révolution 
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fcook  place  withinhim.  As  Le  looked  about  him,  and  lormed 
a  more  and  more  complète  idea  of  hîs  sarroundings,  his  first 
stupéfaction  at  finding  the  reality  so  différent  from  the 
embellished  accounts  of  story-tellers  and  poets,  his  disillusion 
at  being  plunged  into  such  rudely  excavated  mole-burrows, 
gave  way  to  fratemal  émotion.  It  was  not  tbat  he  thought 
of  the  fifteen  hundred  martyrs  whose  saored  bones  had  rested 
there.  But  how  humble,  resigned,  yet  full  of  hope  had  been 
those  who  had  chosen  such  a  place  of  sepulchre  1  Those  low, 
darksome  galleries  were  but  temporary  sleeping  places  for  the 
Christians.  If  they  did  not  burn  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  as 
the  Pagans  did,  it  was  because,  like  the  Jews,  they  believed 
in  the  résurrection  of  the  body  ;  and  it  was  that  lovely  idea 
of  sleep,  of  tranquil  rest  after  a  just.  life,  whilst  awaiting  the 
celestial  reward,  which  imparted  such  intense  peacefuhiess, 
such  infinité  charm,  to  the  black,  subterranean  city.  Every- 
thing  there  spoke  of  calm  and  silent  night  ;  everything  there 
slumbered  in  rapturous  quiescence,  patient  until  the  £ar-off 
awakening.  What  could  be  more  touching  than  those  terra- 
cotta  tiles,  those  marble  slabs,  which  bore  not  even  a  name — 
nothing  but  the  words  In  Pace — at  peace.    Ahl  to  be  at 

Eeace — ^life's  work  at.last.aûcomplished;  to  sleep  in  peace,  to 
ope  in  peace  for  the  advent  of  heaven!  And  the  peacefulness 
seemed  the  more  deUghtful  as  it  was  enjoyed  in  such  deep 
humility.  Doubtless  the  diggers  worked  chancewise  and 
clumsily  ;  the  craftsmen  no  longer  knew  how  to  engrave  a 
name  or  carve  a  palm  or  a  dove.  Art  had  vanished  ;  but  aU 
the  feebleness  and  ignorance  were  instinct  with  the  youth  of 
a  new  humanity.  Poor  and  lowly  and  meek  ones  swarmed 
there,  reposing  beneath  the  soil,  whilst  up  above  the  sun  con- 
tinued  its  everlasting  task.    You  found  there  charity  and 

Ifratemity  in  death  ;  husband  and  wif e  often  lying  together 
with  their  offspring  at  their  feet  ;  the  great  mass  of  the  un- 
;  known  submerging  the  personage,  the  bishop,  or  the  martyr; 
;  the  most  touching  equGility — that  springing  from  modesty — 
prevailing  amidst  ail  that  dusfc,  with  compartments    ever 
l  similar  and  slabs  destitute  of  ornament,  so  that  rows  and 
j  rows  of  the  sleepers  min^led  without  distinctive  sign.    The 
1  inscriptions  seldom  ventured  on  a  word  of  praise,  and  then 
how  prudent,  how  délicate  it  was  :  the  men  were  very  worthy, 
very  pious:    the  women  very  gentle,  very  beautiful,  very 
chaste.    A  perfume  of  infancy  arose,  nnlimited  human  afifeo- 
tion  sprcad  :  this  was  death  as  understood  by  the  primitive 
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Ghristians—deaih  which  hid  itself  to  awaît  the  résurrection, 
and  dreamt  no  more  of  the  empire  of  the  world  t 

Ând  ail  at  once  before  Pierre's  eyes  arose  a  vision  of  the 
Bumptuous  tombs  of  the  Appian  Wajr,  displaying  the  domi* 
neering  pride  of  a  whole  civilisation  m  the  sunhght — tombs 
of  vast  dimensions,  with  a  profusion  of  marbles,  grandiloquent 
inscriptions,  and  masterpieces  of  sculptured  work.  Ail 
what  an  extraordinary  contrast  between  that  pompons  avenue 
of  death,  conducting,  like  a  highway  of  triumph,  to  the  régal, 
etemal  city,  when  compared  with  the  subterranean  necropolis 
of  the  Christians,  thn,ti  nltj  nf  IrifiiinTi  finath,  ff^  gpnfin^  g/^ 
beautifal,  and  so  chaste  I  Hère  only  quiet  slomber,  desired 
and  accepted  nîght,  résignation  and  patience  were  to  be  found. 
Millions  of  human  beings  had  hère  laid  themselves  to  rest  in 
ail  humility,  had  slept  for  centuries,  and  would  still  be  sleep- 
ing  hère,  luUed  by  the  sUence  and  the  gloom,  if  the  living  had 
not  intruded  on  their  désire  to  remain  in  oblivion  so  long  as 
the  trumpets  of  the  Judgment  Day  did  not  awaken  them. 
Death  had  then  spoken  of  Life:  nowhere  h|id  there  been 
more  intimate  and  touching  life  than  in  thèse  buried  cities  of 
the  unknown,  lowly  dead.  And  a  mighty  breath  had  formerly 
corne  from  them — ^the  breath  of  a  new  humanity  destined  to 
renew  the  world.  With  the  advent  of  meekness,  contempt  for 
the  flesh,  terror  and  hatred  of  nature,  relinquishment  of 
terrestrial  joys,  and  a  passion  for  death,  which  dehvers  and 
opens  the  portais  of  Paradise,  another  world  had  begun. 
Aiid  the  blood  of  Augustus,  so  proud  of  purpling  in  the  sun- 
light, so  fired  by  the  passion  for  sovereign  dominion,  seemed 
for  a  moment  to  disappear,  as  if,  indeed,  the  new  world  had 
sucked  it  up  in  the  depths  of  its  gloomy  sepulchres. 

However,  the  Trappist  insisted  on  showing  the  ladies  the 
steps  of  Diocletian,  and  began  to  tell  them  the  legend.  '  Yes,' 
said  he,  '  it  was  a  miracle.  One  day,  under  that  emperor, 
some  soldiers  were  pursuing  several  Christians,  who  took 
refuge  in  thèse  catacombs  ;  and  when  the  soldiers  foUowed 
them  inside  the  steps  suddenly  gave  way,  and  ail  the  perse- 
cutors  were  hurled  to  the  bottom.  The  steps  remain  broken 
to  this  day.    Gome  and  see  them  ;  they  are  close  by.' 

But  the  ladies  were  quite  overoome,  so  affected  by  theîr 
prolonged  sojoum  in  the  gloom  and  by  the  taies  of  death 
which  the  Trappist  had  poured  into  their  ears  that  they 
insisted  on  going  up  again.  Moreover,  the  candies  were 
oonûng  to  an  end,    They  were  ail  dazzled  when  they  found 
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themselves  once  more  in  tlie  sunlight,  outside  the  little  bat 
where  articles  of  piety  and  souvenirs  were  sold.  The  girl 
bought  a  paper  weight,  a  pièce  of  marble  on  which  was 
engraved  the  fisb  symbolical  of  *  Jésus  Christ,  Son  of  God, 
Baviour  of  Mankind.' 

On  the  aftemoon  of  that  same  day  Pierre  decided  to  visit 
Bt.  Peter' s.  He  bad  as  yet  only  driven  across  the  superb 
piazza  with  its  obelisk  and  twin  fountains,  encircled  by 
Bemini's  colonnades,  those  four  rows  of  columns  and 
pilasters  which  form  a  girdle  of  monumental  majesty.  At  the 
far  end  rises  the  basilica,  its  façade  making  it  look  smaller 
and  beavier  than  it  really  is,  but  its  sovereign  dôme  neverthe- 
less  filling  the  heavens. 

Pebbled,  deserted  inclines  stretched  out,  and  steps  followed 
steps,  wom  and  wbite,  under  the  burning  sun  ;  but  at  last 
Pierre  reached  the  door  and  went  in.  It  was  three  o'clock. 
Broad  sheets  of  light  streamed  in  through  the  high  square 
Windows,  and  some  ceremony — the  vesper  service,  no  doubt— 
was  beginning  in  the  Cappella  Clementina  on  the  left.  Pierre, 
however,  heard  nothing  ;  bewassimply  struck  by  the  immen- 
sity  of  the  édifice,  as  with  raised  eyes  he  slowly  walked  along. 
Ât  the  entrance  came  the  giant  basins  for  holy  water  with 
their  boy-angels  as  chubby  as  Cupids  ;  then  the  nave,  vaulted 
and  decorated  with  sunken  coffers  ;  then  the  four  cyclopean 
buttress-piers  upholding  the  dôme,  and  then  again  the  tran- 
septs and  apsis,  each  as  large  as  one  of  our  churches.  And  the 
proud  pomp,  the  dazzling,  crushing  splendour  of  everything, 
also  astonished  him  :  he  marveUed  at  the  cupola,  looking  hke 
a  planet,  resplendent  with  the  gold  and  bright  colours  of  its 
mosaic  work,  at  the  sumptuous  haldaccliino  of  bronze,  crown- 
ing  the  high  altar  raised  above  the  very  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  and 
whence  descend  the  double  steps  of  the  Confession,  illumined 
by  eeven  and  eighty  lamps,  which  are  always  kept  burning. 
Ànd  finally  he  was  lost  in  astonishment  at  the  extraordinary 
profusion  of  marble,  both  white  and  coloured.  Oh  1  those 
polychromatio  marbles,  Bemini's  luxurious  passion!  The 
splendid  pavement  refiecting  the  entire  édifice,  the  facings  of 
the  pilasters  with  their  medaUions  of  popes,  the  tiara  and  the 
keys  borne  aloft  by  chubby  angels,  the  walls  covered  with 
emblems,  particularly  the  dove  of  Innocent  X,  the  niches  with 
their  colossal  statues  uncouth  in  taste,  the  hggie  and  their 
balconies,  the  balustrade  and  double  steps  of  the  Confession,  the 
tich  altars  and  yet  richer  tomba — ail,  nave,  aisles,  transepts» 
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and  apâis,  were  in  marbk,  resplendent  with  the  wealth  of 
znarble  ;  not  a  nook  «mail  as  the  palm  of  one's  hand  appear- 
ing  but  it  showed  the  insolent  opulence  of  marble.  And  the 
basilica  trinmphed,  beyond  discussion,  recognised  and  admired 
by  every  one  as  the  laorgest  and  most  splendid  church  in  the 
whole  world — the  personification  of  hugeness  and  magnificence 
combined. 

Pierre  still  wandered  on^  gazing,  oTercomCy  as  yet  not 
distinguishing  détails.  He  paused  for  a  moment  before  the 
bronze  statue  of  Bt.  Peter,  seated  in  a  stiff,  sacerdotalal 
attitude  on  a  marDle  pedesi»!.  A  few  of  the  &ithfal  were 
there  kissing  the  laxge  toe  of  the  Saint's  right  foot.  Some 
of  them  carefully  wiped  it  before  applying  their  lips  ;  others, 
with  no  thought  of  cleanliness,  Idssed  i^  pressed  their  fore- 
heads  to  it,  and  then  Idssed  it  again..'  Next,  Pierre  tumed  into 
the  transept  on  the  left,  where  stand  the  confessionals. 
Priests  are  ever  stationed  there,  ready  to  confess  pénitents  in 
every  language,  Others  wait,  holding  long  staves,  with  which 
they  lightly  tap  the  heads  of  kneeling  sinners,  who  thereby 
obtain  thirty  days'  indulgence.  However,  there  were  few 
people  présent,  and  inside  the  small  wooden  boxes  the  priests 
occupied  their  leisure  time  in  reading  and  writing,  as  if  they 
were  at  home.  Then  Pierre  again  found  himself  before  the 
Confession,  and  gazed  with  interest  at  the  eighty  lampSp 
BcintiUating  like  stars.  The  high  altar,  at  which  the  Pope 
alone  can  officiate,  seemed  wrapped  in  the  haughty  melancholy 
of  solitude  under  its  gigantio,  flowery  haldacchino^  the  casting^  L/ 
and  gilding  of  which  ^st  two  and  twent j  liliniumml  jillliiiilii  ^ 
But  suddenly  Pierre  remembered  tueceremonyin  the  Cappella 
Clementina,  and  felt  astonished,  for  he  oould  hear  nothing  of 
it.  As  he  drew  near  a  faint  breath,  like  the  far-away  piping 
of  a  flûte,  was  wafted  to  him.  Then  the  volume  of  sound 
slowly  increased,  but  it  was  only  on  reaching  the  chapel  that 
he  recognised  an  organ  peal.  The  sunlight  hère  filtered 
through  red  curtains  drawn  before  the  Windows,  and  tbus  the 
chapel  glowed  hke  a  fumace  whilst  resounding  with  the  grave 
music.  But  in  that  huge  pile  ail  became  so  slight,  so  weak, 
that  at  sixty  paces  neither  voice  nor  organ  could  be  distin- 
guished. 

On  enterîng  the  basilica  Pierre  had  fancied  that  it  was 

Suite  empty  and  lifeless.    There  were,  however,  some  people 
tiere,  but  so  few  and  far  between  that  their  présence  was  not 
notioed,    A  few  tourists  wandered  about  wearily,  guide-boob 
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in  hand.  In  the  grand  nave  a  painter  with  bis  easel  was 
taking  a  view,  as  in  a  public  gallery.  Then  a  French  seminary 
went  by,  conducted  by  a  prelate  wbo  namedand  explainedtbe 
tnynhg  T^nf.  îti  «.11  tViftt,  ffpace  these  fiftv  or  a  hun^rfîfi  po^pU 
lookea  merely  like  a  few  black  anta  who  had  lost  themselves 
^^  "ana  w^re  va-iTily  R^ehnp;  meir  wav^  Ana  nerre  pictured  nim- 
self  in  some  gigantio  gala  iiall  or  tremendous  vestibule  in  an 
immeasurable  palace  of  réception.  Tbe  broad  sheets  of  sun- 
light streaming  through  tbe  lofty  square  Windows  of  plain 
wbite  glass  illumined  the  obureb  witb  blending  radiance. 
Tbere  was  not  a  single  stoolor  chair  :  nothing  but  the  superb, 
bare  pavement,  such  as  you  might  find  in  a  museumi  sbining 
mirror-like  under  the  dancing  shower  of  sun-rays.  Nor  was 
tbere  a  single  corner  for  solitary  reâection,  a  nook  of  gloom 
and  mystery,  wbere  one  might  kneel  and  pray.  In  Ueuthereof 
the  sumptuous,  sovereign  dazzlement  of  broad  daylight  pre- 
vailed  upon  every  side.  ,  And,  on  thus  suddenly  finding  him- 
self  in  this  deserted  opera-bouse,  ail  aglow  wiâi  âaring  gold 
and  purple,  Pierre  could  but  remember  the  quivering  gloom  of 
the  Gothio  cathedrals  of  France,  wbere  dim  crowds  sob  and 
supplicate  amidst  a  forest  of  pillars.  In  présence  of  ail  this 
cérémonial  majesty — this  huge,  empty  pomp,  which  was  ail 
Body — he  recaUed  witb  a  pang  the  emaciate  architecture  and 
statuary  of  the  middle  âges,  which  were  ail  Soûl.  He  vainly 
sought  for  some  poor,  kneeling  woman,  some  créature  swayed 
by  &ith  or  suffering,  yielding  in  a  modest  balf-ligbt  to  thoughts 
of  the  unknown,  and  witb  closed  lips  holding  communion  with 
the  invisible.  These  he  found  not  :  tbere  was  but,  the  weary 
wandering  of  the  tourists,  and  the  bustle  of  the  prelates  con- 
ducting  the  young  priests  to  the  oblie^ry  stations  ;  while 
the  vesper  service  continued  in  the  lef t-nâ|d  chapel,  nought 
of  it  reaching  the  ears  of  the  visitors  save,  pemaps,  aconfused 
vibration,  as  of  the  peal  of  a  bell  ^enetrating  from  outside 
through  the  vaults  above. 

And  Pierre  then  understood  ihat  this  was. the  splendid 
skeleton  of  a  colossus  whence  life  was  departing.  Te  fiU  it, 
to  animate  it  with  a  soûl,  ail  the  gorgeous  display  of  great 
religions  cérémonies  was  needed  ;  the  eighty  thousand  wor- 
shippers  which  it  could  hold,  the  great  pontifical  pomps,  the 
festivals  of  Christmas  and  Easter,  the  processions  and  cortèges 
displaying  ail  the  luzury  of  the  Church  amidst  operatic  scenery 
and  appointments.  And  he  tried  to  conjure  up  a  pioture  of 
the  past  magnificence— the  basilioa  overfiowing  with  an  idola- 
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fcrons  multitude,  and  the  superhuman  cortège  passing  along 
whilst  every  head  was  lowered  ;  the  orossand  the  sword  open- 
ing  the  march,  the  cardinala  goîng  two  by  two,  like  twin 
divinities,  in  their  rochets  of  lace  and  their  mantles  and  robea 
of  red  moire,  which  train-bearers  held  up  behind  them  ;  and 
at  last,  with  Jove-like  pomp,  the  Pope,  carried  on  a  stage 
draped  with  red  velvet,  seated  in  an  arm-chair  of  red  velvet 
and  gold,  and  dressed  in  white  velvet,  with  cope  of  gold,  stole 
of  gold,  and  tiara  of  gold.  The  bearers  of  the  '  Sedia  aesta^ 
toria  '  *  shone  bravely  in  red  tunics  broidered  with  gold.  Above 
the  one  and  only  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  the  "worlà  the  flabelli 
waved  those  huge  fans  of  f eathers  which  formerly  were  waved 
before  the  idols  of  pagan  Borne.  And  around  the  seat  of 
triumph  what  a  dazzling,  glorious  court  there  wasl  The 
whole  pontifical  family,  the  stream  of  assistant  prelates,  the 
patriarchs,  the  archbishops,  and  the  bishops,  with  vestments 
and  mitres  of  gold,  the  camerieri  segreti  partecipanti  in  violet 
silk,  the  camerieri  partecipanti  of  the  cape  and  the  sword  in 
black  velvet  Benascence  costumes,  with  ruffs  and  golden 
chains,  the  whole  innumerable  ecclesiastical  and  laical  suite, 
which  not  even  a  hundred  pages  of  the  *  Gerarohia  '  can  com« 
pletely  enumerate,  the  prothonotaries,  the  chaplains,  the  prê- 
tâtes of  every  class  and  degree,  without  mentioning  the  mili- 
tary  household,  the  gendarmes  with  their  busbies,  the  Palatine 
Guards  in  blue  trousers  and  black  tunics,  the  Swiss  Guards 
costumed  in  red,  yellow,  and  black,  with  breastplates  of  silver, 
suggesting  the  men  at  arms  of  some  drama  of  the  Bomantio 
school,  and  the  Noble  Guards,  superb  in  their  high  boots, 
white  pigskins,  red  tunics,  gold  lace,  epaulets  and  helmets  1 
However,  since  Bome  had  become  the  capital  of  Italy  the 
doors  were  no  longer  thrown  wide  open  ;  on  the  rare  occasions 
when  the  Pope  yet  came  down  to  officiate,  to  show  himself  as 
the  suprême  représentative  of  the  Divinity  on  earth,  the 
basilica  was  filled  with  chosen  ones.  To  enter  it  you  needed 
a  card  of  invitation.  You  no  longer  saw  the  people — a  throng 
of  fifty,  even  eighty,  thousand  Christians — flocking  to  the 
church  and  swarming  within  it  promiscuously  ;  there  was  but 
a  sélect  gathering,  a  congrégation  of  friends  convened  as  for  a 
private  function.  Even  when,  by  dint  of  effort,  thousands  were 
collected  together  there,  they  formed  but  a  picked  audience 
invited  to  the  performance  of  a  monster  concert. 

\  The  chair  and  stage  are  known  by  that  name.-— ZVofti. 
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And  as  Pierre  strolled  among  the  brîght,  crade  marbles  in 
that  cold  if  gorgeous  muséum,  the  f eeling  grew  upon  him  that 
he  was  in  some  pagan  temple  raised  to  the  deity  of  Light  and 
Pomp,  The  larger  temples  of  ancient  Bome  were  certainly 
similar  piles,  upheld  by  the  same  preoious  columns,  with  walls 
oovered  with  the  same  polychromatio  marbles  and  vaulted 
oeilings  having  the  same  gilded  panels.  Ând  his  feeling  was 
d^stined  to  become  yet  more  acute  after  his  visits  to  the  other 
J^silicas,  which  could  but  reveal  the  truth  to  him.  First  one 
'  lound  the  Christian  churoh  quietly,  audaciously  quartering 
itself  in  a  pagan  church,  as,  for  instance,  San  Lorenzo  in 
Miranda  instalLed  in  the  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina, 
and  retaining  the  latter's  rare  porticus  in  dpollino  marble 
and  its  handsome  white  marble  entablature.  Then  there  was 
the  Christian  church  springing  from  the  ruins  of  the  destroyed 
pagan  ediûce,  as,  for  example,  San  Clémente,  beneath  which 
centuries  of  contrary  beliefs  are  stratified:  a  very  ancient 
édifice  of  the  time  of  the  Mngs  or  the  republic,  then  another 
of  the  days  of  the  empire  identified  as  a  teir:-  »e  of  Mithras, 
and  next  a  basilica  of  the  primitive  faith.  Then,  too,  there  was 
the  Christian  church  typified  by  that  of  Saini  Agnes  beyond 
the  walls  which  had  been  built  on  exactly  the  same  pattern  as 
the  Boman  secular  basilica — that  Tribunal  and  Exchange 
which  accompanied  every  Forum.  And,  in  particular,  there 
was  the  Christian  church  erected  with  materials  stolen  from 
the  demolished  pagan  temples.  To  this  testified  the  sixteen 
Buperb  columns  of  that  same  Saint  Agnes,  columns  of  varions 
marbles  filched  from  varions  gods  ;  the  one  and  twenty  columns 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Trastevere,  columns  of  ail  sorts  of  orders 
tom  from  a  temple  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  who  even  now  are 
represented  on  their  capitals  ;  also  the  six  and  thirty  white 
marble  ionic  columns  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  derived  from 
the  temple  of  Juno  Ludna  ;  and  the  two  and  twenty  columns 
of  Santa  Maria  in  Ara  Cœli,  thèse  varying  in  substance,  size, 
and  workmanship,  and  certain  of  them  said  to  hâve  been  stolen 
from  Jove  himself,  trom  the  famous  temple  of  Jupiter 
GapitoUnus  which  rose  upon  the  sacred  summit.  In  addition, 
the  temples  of  the  opulent  Impérial  period  seemed  to  resuscitate 
in  our  times  at  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano  and  San  Faolo 
fuori  le  mura.  Was  not  that  Basilica  of  San  Giovanni — *  the 
Mother  and  Head  of  ail  the  churches  of  the  city  and  the  earth  ' 
• — like  the  abode  of  honour  of  some  pagan  divinity  whose 
Bplendid  khigdom  was  of  this  world  ?    It  boasted  five  naves. 
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parted  b]^  four  rows  of  oolimms  ;  it  waa  a  profusion  of  bas- 
reliefs,  fnezes,  and  entablatnres»  and  its  twelye  colossal  statues 
of  the  Apostles  looked  like  subordînate  deities  lining  the 
approach  to  the  master  of  the  gods  1  Ând  did  not  San  Paolo, 
lately  completed,  its  new  marbles  sMmmering  like  mirrorsi 
recaU  the  abode  of  the  Olympian  immortals,  tjpical  temple  as 
it  was  with  its  majestio  colonnade,  its  âat,  gilt-panelled  ceiling,  / 
its  marble  payement  incomparabljbeautiful  both  in  substance  ,^^ 
and  workmanship,  its  violet  columns  "with  white  bases  and  ( 
capitals,  and  its  white  entablature  with  violet  frieze  :  every- 
where,  indeed,  you  f ound  the  mingling  of  those  two  colours  so 
divinely  camal  in  their  harmony.  And  there,  as  at  St.  Peter's, 
not  one  patch  of  gloom,  not  one  nook  of  mystery  where  one 
might  peer  into  the  invisible,  could  be  f  ound  1  Ând,  withal, 
St.  Peter's  remained  the  monster,  the  colossus,  krger  than 
the  largest  of  ail  others,  an  extravagant  testimony  of  what  the 
mad  passion  for  the  huge  can  achieve  when  human  pride,  by 
dint  of  spending  millions,  dreams  of  lodging  the  divinity  in  an 
over-vast,  over-opulent  palace  of  stone,  where  in  truâi  that 
pride  itself,  and  not  the  divinity,  triumphs  1 

And  to  think  that  after  long  centuries  that  gala  colossus 
had  been  the  outcome  of  the  ferveur  of  primitive  f aith  1  You 
f  ound  there  a  blossoming  of  that  ancient  sap,  peculiar  to  the 
soîl  of  Bome,  which  in  aU  âges  has  thrown  up  preposterous 
édifices,  of  exaggerated  hugeness  and  dazzling  and  ruinons 
luxuiy.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  absolute  masters  successively 
ruling  the  city  brought  that  passion  for  cyclopean  building 
with  them,  derived  it  from  the  soil  in  which  they  grew,  for 
they  transmitted  it  one  to  the  other,  without  a  pause,  from 
civÛization  to  civilization,  however  diverse  and  contraiy  their 
minds.  It  has  ail  been,  so  to  sa^,  a  continuons  blossoming  of 
human  vanity,  a  passionate  desure  to  set  one's  name  on  an 
imperishable  wall,  and,  after  being  master  of  the  world,  to  leave 
behind  one  an  inde:?  ■  .'|ptible  trace,  a  tangible  proof  of  one's 
passing  glory,  an  c  n-^al  ediûce  of  bronze  and  marble  fit  to 
attestthat  glory  uniiT 'the  end  of  time.  At  the  bottom  tha 
spirit  of  conquest,  the  proud  ambition  to  dominate  the  world,\ 
subsists  ;  and  when  ail  has  crumbled,  and  a  new  society  hasl 
sprung  up  from  the  ruins  of  its  predecessor,  men  hâve  erred  in| 
imagining  it  to  be  cured  of  the  sin  of  pride,  steeped  in  humility .  i 
once  more,  for  it  has  had  the  old  blood  in  its  veins,  and  has  \ 
yielded  to  the  same  insolent  madness  as  its  ancestors,  a  prey  '"i  \ 
to  ail  the  violence  of  its  heredity  directly  it  has  become  great 
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and  strong.  Âmong  the  illustrious  popes  there  bas  not  been 
one  that  did  not  seek  to  build,  did  not  revert  to  the  traditions  of 
the  Cœsars,  etemising  tbeir  reigns  in  stone  and  raising  temples 
for  resting-places,  so  as  to  rank  among  the  gods.  Ever  the 
same  passion  for  terrestrial  immortality  bas  burst  forth  :  it 
bas  been  a  battle  as  to  who  should  leave  the  bigbest,  most 
Bubstantial,  most  gorgeous  monument  ;  and  so  acute  bas  been 
the  disease  that  those  who,  for  lack  of  means  and  opportunity, 
bave  been  unable  to  build,  and  bave  been  forced  to  content 
tbemselves  with  repairing,  ba]|:v  nevertbeless,  desired  to  be- 
queath  the  memory  of  tbeir  moalbt  achievements  to  subséquent 
générations  by  commemorative  marble  slabs  engraved  with 
pompons  inscriptions  I  Thèse  slabs  are  to  be  seen  on  every 
side  :  not  a  waU  bas  ever  been  strengthened  but  some  pope 
bas  stamped  it  with  bis  arms,  not  a  ruin  bas  been  restored, 
not  a  palace  repaired,  not  a  fountain  cleaned,  but  the  reigning 
pope  bas  sîgned  the  work  with  bis  Boman  and  pagan  title  of 
'  Pontifex  Maximus.'  It  is  a  baunting  passion,  a  form  of  in- 
voluntary  debauchery,  the  fated  florescence  of  that  compost  of 
ruins,  that  dust  of  édifices  whencenew  édifices  are  ever  arising. 
And  given  the  perversion  with  which  the  old  Roman  soil  almost 
immediately  tamished  the  doctrines  of  Jésus,  that  resolute  pas- 
sion for  domination  and  that  désire  for  terrestrial  glory  which 
V  wrought  the  triumph  of  Catholicism  in  scom  of  the  humble 
^^^^dijxdi  pure,  the  fratemal  and  simple  ones  of  the  primitive 
\Church,  one  may  well  ask  whether  Eome  bas  ever  been 
Christian  at  ail  ! 

And  whilst  Pierre  was  for  the  second  tîme  walking  round 
the  buge  basilica,  admiring  the  tombs  of  the  popes,  truth,  like 
a  sudden  illumination,  burst  upon  him  and  filled  bim  with  its 
glow.  Ah  I  those  tombs  I  Yonder  in  the  full  sunlight,  in  the 
rosy  Campagna,  on  either  side  of  the  Appian  Way — that 
triumphal  approach  to  Eome,  conducting  the  stranger  to  the 
august  Palatine  with  its  crown  of  circling  palaces — ^there  arose 
the  gigantio  tombs  of  the  powerful  and  wealtby,  tombs  of  un- 
paralleled  artistio  splendeur,  perpetuating  in  marble  the  pride 
and  pomp  of  a  strong  race  that  had  mastered  the  world.  Then, 
near  at  hand,  beneath  the  sod,  in  the  shrouding  night  of 
wretched  mole  holes,  other  tombs  were  hidden — the  tombs  of 
the  lowly,  the  poor,  and  the  sufîering — tombs  destitute  of  art  or 
display,  but  whose  very  bumility  proclaimed  that  a  breath  of 
affection  and  résignation  bad  passed  by,  that  One  had  eome 
preacbing  love  and  fratemity,  the  relinquishment  of  the  wealth 
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ht  tihe  earth  for  the  everlasting  joys  of  a  future  life,  and  oom- 
xuitting  to  the  soil  the  good  seed  of  Hiâ  Gospel,  sowing  tbe 
new  humanity  which  was  to  transform  the  olden  world.  And, 
behold,  from  that  seed,  burîed  in  the  soil  for  centuries,  behold, 
from  those  humble,  unobtrusive  tombs,  where  martyrs  slept 
their  last  and  gentle  sleep  whilst  waiting  for  the  glonous  caU, 
yet  other  tombs  had  sprung,  tombs  asgigantic  and  as  pompons 
as  the  ancîent,  destroyed  sepulchres  of  the  idolaters,  tombs 
uprearing  their  marbles  among  a  pagan-temple-Uke  splendour, 
proclaiming  the  same  superhuman  pride,  the  same  mad  pas- 
sion for  universal  sovereignty.  Ât  the  time  of  the  Benascence 
Borne  became  pagan  once  more  ;  the  old  impérial  blood  frothed 
up  and  swept  G&stianity  away  with  the  greatôst  onslaught 
ever  directed  against  it.  Âh  !  those  tombs  of  the  popes  at  St. 
Peter's,  with  their  impudent,  insolent  glorification  of  the 
departed,  their  sumptuous,  camal  hugeness,  defying  death  and 
setting  immortality  upon  this  earth.  There  are  giant  popes 
of  bronze,  allegorical  figures  and  angels  of  equivocal  character 
wearing  the  beauty  of  lovely  girls,  of  passion-compelling  women 
with  the  thighs  and  the  breasts  of  pagan  goddesses  ! 
Paul  m  is  seated  on  a  high  pedestal,  Justice  and  Prudence 
are  almost  prostrate  at  bis  feet.  Urban  VIII  is  between 
Prudence  and  Eeligion,  Innocent  XI  between  Eeligion  and 
Justice,  Innocent  XII  between  Justice  and  Gharity,  Gregory 
Xni  between  Eeligion  and  Strength.  Attended  by  Prudence 
and  Justice,  Alexander  YII  appears  kneeling,  with  Gharity 
and  Truth  before  him,  and  a  skeleton  rises  up  displaying  an 
empty  hour-glass.  Glement  XIU,  also  on  his  knees,  triumphs 
above  a  monumental  sarcophagus,  against  which  leans  Eeligion 
bearing  the  Gross  ;  while  the  Genius  of  Death,  his  elbow  rest- 
ing  on  the  right-hand  corner,  bas  two  huge,  superb  lions, 
emblems  of  omnipotence,  beneath  him.  Bronze  bespeaks  the 
etemity  of  the  figures,  white  marble  describes  opulent  fiesh, 
and  coloured  marble  winds  around  in  rich  draperies,  deifying 
the  monuments  under  the  bright  golden  glow  of  nave  and 
aides. 

Ând  Pierre  passed  from  one  tomb  to  the  other  on  his  way 
through  the  magnificent,  deserted,  sunlit  basilica.  Tes, 
thèse  tombs,  so  impérial  in  their  ostentation,  were  meet  com- 
panions  for  those  of  the  Appian  Way,  Assuredly  it  was 
Kome,  the  soil  of  Eome,  that  soil  where  pride  and  domination 
Bprouted  like  the  herbage  of  the  fields  that  had  transformed 
the  humble  Ghristianîty  of  primitive  times,  the  religion  ol 
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faternity,  justice,  and  hope  into  whai  it  now  was  :  TÎctorioas 
Gatholicism,  allied  to  the  rich  and  powerfol,  a  huge  implement 
of  govemment,  prepared  for  the  conquest  of  every  nation. 
The  popes  had  awoke  as  Caesars.  Bemote  heredity  had  acted, 
the  blood  of  Angustus  had  bubbled  forth  afresh,  flowing 
through  their  veins  and  firing  their  minds  with  immeasurable 
amtîition.  As  yet  none  but  Augustus  had  held  the  empire  of 
the'  world,  had  been  both  emperor  and  pontiff,  master  of  the 
body  and  the  soûl.  And  thence  had  corne  the  etemal  dresun 
of  the  popes  in  despair  at  only  holding  the  spiritual  power,  and 
obstinately  refusing  to  yield  in  temporal  matters,  clinging  for 
eyer  to  the  ancient  hope  that  their  dream  might  at  last  bô 
realised,  and  the  Vatican  become  another  Palatine,  whence  they 
might  reign  with  absolute  despotism  over  ail  the  conquered 
nations. 

VI 

PiEBBE  had  been  in  Bome  for  a  fortnight,  and  yet  the  affair 
of  his  book  was  no  nearer  solution.  He  was  still  possessed 
by  an  ardent  désire  to  see  the  Pope,  but  could  in  no  wise  tell 
how  to  satisfy  it,  so  fréquent  were  the  delays  and  so  greatly 
had  he  been  frightened  by  Monsignor  Nani's  prédictions  of 
the  dire  conséquences  which  might  attend  any  imprudent 
action.  And  so,  foreseeing  a  prolonged  sojourn,  he  at  last 
betook  himself  to  the  Vicariate  in  order  that  his  *  celebret  ' 
might  be  stamped,  and  afterwards  said  his  mass  eachmoming 
at  the  church  of  Santa  Brigida,  wherè  he  received  a  kindly 
greeting  from  Abbé  Pisoni,  Benedetta's  former  confesser. 

One  Monday  evening  he  resolved  to  repair  early  to  Donna 
Serafina's  customary  réception  in  the  hope  of  leaming  some- 
news  and  expediting  his  affairs.  Perhaps  Monsignor  Nard 
would  look  in  ;  perhaps  he  might  be  lucky  ei^ough  to  come 
across  some  cardinal  or  domestic  prelate  wiliing  to  help  him. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  had  tried  to  extract  any  positive 
information  from  Don  Vigilio,  for,  after  a  short  spell  of 
affability  and  willingness,  Cardinal  Pio'ssecretary  had  relapsed 
into  distrust  and  fear,  and  avoided  Pierre  as  if  he  were 
resolved  not  to  meddle  in  a  business  whioh,  ail  considered, 
was  decidedly  suspicions  and  dangerous.  Moreover,  for  a 
couple  of  days  past  a  violent  attack  of  fever  had  compelled  him 
to  keep  his  room. 

Thus  the  only  person  to  whom  Pierre  could  tum  for  com- 
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fort  was  Yictorîne  Bosquet,  the  old  Beauceronne  eervani  who 
had  been  promoted  to  tiie  rank  of  housekeeper,  and  who  still 
'retained  a  French  heart  after  thirtjr  years'  résidence  in  Borne. 
8he  offien  spoke  to  the  young  pnest  of  Âuneau,  her  native 
place,  as  if  she  had  lefli  it  only  the  previous  day  ;  but  on  that 
particular  Monday  even  she  had  lost  her  wonted  gay  yivaoity, 
and  when  she  heard  that  he  meant  to  go  down  in  the  evening 
to  see  the  ladies  she  wagged  her  head  significantly.  '  Âh  1 
wu  won't  find  them  veiy  cheerful,'  said  she.  *  My  poor 
Benedetta  is  gretbtly  worried.  Her  divorce  suit  is  not  pro- 
gressing  at  ail  well.' 

AU  Borne,  indeed,  was  again  taUdng  of  this  a&ir.  An 
extraordinary  revival  of  tittle-tattle  had  eet  both  white  and 
black  worlds  agog.  And  so  there  was  no  need  for  réticence 
on  Yictorine's  pa^,  especiaUy  in  conversing  with  a  compatriot. 
It  appeared,  then,  that,  in  reply  to  Advocate  Morano's 
memoir  settîng  forth  that  the  marriage  had  not  been  con- 
summated,  there  had  corne  another  memoir,  a  terrible  one, 
emanating  from  Monsignor  Palma,  a  doctor  in  theology, 
whom  the  Congrégation  of  the  Gouncil  had  selected  to  défend 
the  marriage.  As  a  first  point,  Monsignor  Palma  âatly  dis- 
puted  the  aJlegednon-consummation,  questioned  the  certificate 
put  forward  on  Benedetta's  behalf,  and  quoted  instances 
recorded  in  scientific  text-books  which  showed  how  deceptive 
appearances  often  were.  He  strongly  insisted,  moreover,  on 
the  narrative  which  Count  Brada  supplied  in  another  memoir,  >  : 

a  narrative  well  calculated  to  inspire  doubt  ;  and,  further,  he  '^ 

so  tumed  and  twisted  the  évidence  of  Benedetta's  own  maid  :  % 

as  to  make  that  évidence  ako  serve  against  her.     Finally  >' 

he  argued  in  a  décisive  way  that,  even  supposing  the  marriage  q^- 

bad  not  been  consummated,  this  could  only  be  ascribed  to         (Êj^ 
^the  résistance  of  the  Gountess,  who  had  thus  set  at  défiance       ^%  '  ';    ' 
one  of  the  elementary  laws  of  married  life,  which  was  that  a 
wife  owed  obédience  to  hèr  husband. 

Next  had  come  a  fourth  memoir,  drawn  up  by  the  reporter 
of  the  Congrégation,  who  analysed  and  discussed  the  three 
others,  and  subsequently  the  Congrégation  itself  had  dealt 
with  the  matter,  opining  in  f avour  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
marriage  by  a  majority  of  one  vote — such  a  bare  majority, 
indeed,  that  Monsignor  Palma,  exercising  his  rights,  h2L^^jf000Ê^ 
'«.  hastened  to  demand  further  inquiry,  a  course  which  brought  \ 

the  whole  procédure  again  into  question,  and  rendered  a  fresh  i 

vote  necessary. 
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'Ah I  the  poor  Contessina  1  '  exclaimed  Victorine,  ' sbe'U 
Burely  die  of  grief,  for,  calm  as  she  may  seem,  there's  aa 
inward  ûre  oonsuming  her.  It  seems  that  Monsignor  Palma 
is  the  master  of  the  situation,  and  can  make  the  affair  drag 
on  as  long  as  he  likes.  And  then  a  deal  of  money  has  abeady 
been  spent,  and  one  will  hâve  to  spend  a  lot  more.  Abbé 
Pisoni,  whom  you  know,  was  very  badly  inspired  when  he 
helped  on  that  marriage  ;  and  though  I  oertainly  don't  want 
to  Boil  the  memory  of  my  good  mistress,  Coontess  Emesta, 
who  was  a  real  saint,  it's  none  the  less  tnie  that  she 
wrecked  her  daughter's  life  when  she  gave  her  to  Gount 
Prada.' 

The  housekeeper  paused*  Then,  impelled  by  an  in- 
stinctive sensé  of  justice,  she  resumed  :  '  It's  only  natural  that 
Count  Prada  should  be  annoyed,  for  he's  really  being  made  a 
fool  of.  And,  for  my  part,  as  there  is  no  end  to  ail  the  fuss, 
and  this  divorce  is  so  hard  to  obtain,  I  really  don't  see  why 
the  Contessina  shouldn't  live  with  her  Dario  without  troubling 
any  further.  Haven't  they  loved  one  another  ever  since  they 
were  children  ?  Aren't  they  both  young  and  handsome,  and 
wouldn't  they  be  happy  together,  whatever  the  world  might 
say  ?  Happiness,  mon  Dieu  l  one  ûnds  it  so  seldom  that  one 
can't  afford  to  let  it  pass.' 

Then,  seeing  how  greatly  surprised  Pierre  was  at  hearing 
Buch  language,  she  began  to  laugh  with  the  quiet  composure 
of  one  belonging  to  the  humble  classes  of  France,  whose  only 
désire  is  a  quiet  and  happy  life,  irrespective  of  matrimonial 
ties.  Next,  in  more  i^creet  language,  she  proceeded  to 
lament  another  worry  i^lch  had  faUen  on  the  household, 
another  resuit  of  the  divorce  affair.  A  rupture  had  come 
about  between  Donna  Serafina  and  Advocate  Morano,  who 
was  very  displeased  with  the  ill  success  of  his  memoir  to 
the  congrégation,  and  aocused  Father  Lorenza — the  confessor 
of  the  Boccanera  ladies — of  having  urged  them  into  a  déplor- 
able lawsuit,  whose  only  fruit  could  be  a  wretched  scandai 
affecting  everybody.  And  so  great  had  been  Morano's  annoy- 
ance  that  he  had  not  retumed  to  the  Boccanera  mansion,  but 
had  severed  a  connection  of  thirty  years'  standing,  to  the 
stupéfaction  of  aU  tiie  Boman  arawing-rooms,  which 
altogether  disapproved  of  his  conduct.  Donna  Serafina  was, 
for  her  part,  the  more  grieved  as  she  suspected  the  advocate 
of  having  purposely  picked  the  quarrel  in  order  to  secure  an 
excuse  for  leaving  her  ;  his  real  motive,  in  her  estimation. 
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being  a  suâdejQydisgraceful  passion  for  a  yonng  and  intrigning 
woman  of  the  middle  classes. 

That  Monday  evening,  when  Pierre  entered  the  drawing- 
room,  hnng  with  yellow  brocatelle  of  a  flowery  Louis  XIV 
pattem,  he  at  once  realised  that  melancholy  reigned  in  the 
dim  light  radîating  from  the  lace-veiled  lamps.  Benedetta 
and  Celia,  seated  on  a  sofa,  were  chatting  with  Dario,  whilst 
Cardinal  Samo,  ensconced  in  an  arm-chair,  listened  to  the 
ceaseless  chatter  of  the  old  relative  who  conducted  tiie  little 
princess  to  each  Monday  gathering.    And  the  only  other  j 

person  présent  was  Donna  Serafina,  seated  ail  alone  in  her  ] 

wonted  place  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  chimney-piece,  and  | 

consnmed  with  secret  rage  at  seeing  the  chair  on  the  left- 
hand  side  unoccupied — that  chair  whîch  Morano  had  always 
taken  during  the  thirty  years  that  he  had  been  faithfalto  her. 
Pierre  noticed  with  what  anxions  and  then  despairing  eyes  she 
observed  his  entrance,  her  glance  ever  straying  towards  the 
door,  as  though  she  even  yet  hoped  for  the  fickle  one's  retum. 
Withal  her  bearing  was  erect  and  proud  ;  she  seemed  to  be 
more  tightly  laced  than  ever  ;  and  there  was  ail  the  wonted 
hanghtiness  on  her  hard-featured  face,  with  its  jet  black  eye- 
brows  and  snowy  hair. 

Pierre  had  no  sooner  paid  his  respects  to  her  than  he 
allowed  his  own  worry  to  appear  by  inquiring  whether  they 
wonld  not  hâve  the  pleasnre  of  seeing  Monsignor  Nani  that 
evening.  And  thereupon  Donna  Serafina  could  not  refrain 
from  answeritig  :  *  Oh  !  Monsignor  Nani  is  forsaking  us  like 
the  others.  People  always  take  themselves  off  when  they  can 
be  of  service.' 

She  harboured  a  spite  against  the  prelate  for  having  done 
so  little  to  further  the  divorce  in  spite  of  his  many  promises. 
Beneath  his  outward  show  of  extrême  willingness  and 
earessing  affability  he  doubtless  concealed  some  scheme  of 
his  own  which  ne  was  tenaciously  pursuing.  However, 
Donna  Serafina  promptly  regretted  the  confession  which 
anger  had  wrung  from  her,  and  resumed  :  *  After  ail,  he  will  • 
perhaps  come.    He  is  so  good-natured,  and  so  fond  of  us.' 

In  spite  of  the  vivacity  of  her  tempérament  she  really 
wished  to  act  diplomatically,  so  as  to  overcome  the  bad  luck 
which  had  recently  set  in.  Her  brother  the  Cardinal  had 
told  her  how  irritated  he  was  by  the  attitude  of  the  Congré- 
gation of  the  Gouncil;  he  had  little  doubt  that  the  frigid 
zeoeption  acoorded  to  hia  nieoe's  suit  had  been  due  in  part  to 
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the  désire  ot  Bome  of  his  brothei  caxdinols  to  be  disagreeable 
to  him.  Personally,  he  desired  the  divorce,  as  it  seemed  to 
bim  the  onlv  means  of  ensuring  the  perpétuation  of  the 
family;  for  Dario  obstinately  refused  to  marry  any  other 
woman  than  his  cousin.  Ând  thus  there  was  an  accumulation 
of  disasters;  the  Cardinal  was  wounded  in  his  pride,  his 
sister  shared  his  sufiférings  and  on  her  own  side  was  stricken 
in  the  heart,  whilst  both  lovers  were  plunged  in  despaii  at 
finding  their  hopes  yet  again  deferred. 

As  Pierre  approached  the  sofa  where  the  young  folks 
were  chatting  he  found  that  they  were  speaking  of  the  catas- 
trophe. *Why  should  you  be  so  despondent?'  asked  Celia 
in  an  undertone.  '  Âfter  ail,  there  was  a  majority  of  a  vote 
in  favour  of  annulling  the  marriage.  Your  suit  hasn't  been 
rejected  ;  there  is  only  a  delay.' 

But  Benedetta  shook  her  head.  <  No,  no  !  If  Monsignor 
Palma  proves  obstinate  His  Holiness  will  never  consent. 
It*s  ail  over.* 

'  Âh  1  if  one  were  only  rich,  very  rich  I  '  murmured  Dario 
with  such  an  air  of  conviction  that  no  one  smiled.  And, 
tuming  to  his  cousin,  he  added  in  a  whisper  :  '  I  must  really 
hâve  a  talk  with  you.    We  cannot  go  on  living  like  this.' 

In  a  breath  she  responded  :  *  Yes,  you  are  right.  Corne 
down  to-morrow  evening  at  five,    I  will  be  hère  alone.' 

Then  dreariness  set  in  ;  the  fivening  seemed  to  hâve  no 
end.  Pierre  was  greatly  touche^  by  the  évident  despair  of 
Benedetta,  who  as  a  rule  was  so  calm  and  sensible.  The  deep 
eyes  which  illumined  her  pure,  délicate,  infantile  face  were 
now  blurred  as  by  restrained  tears.  He  had  already  formed  a 
sincère  affection  for  her,  pleased  as  he  was  with  her  equable 
if  somewhat  indolent  disposition,  the  semblance  of  discreet 
good  sensé  with  which  she  veiled  her  soûl  of  fire.  That 
Monday  even  she  certainly  tried  to  smile  while  listening  to 
the  pretty  secrets  confided  to  her  by  Ceha,  whose  love  affairs 
were  prospering  far  more  than  her  own.  There  was  only  one 
brief  interval  of  gênerai  conversation,  and  that  was  brought 
about  by  the  little  princesses  aunt,  who,  suddenly  raising  her 
voice,  began  to  speak  of  the  infamous  manner  in  which  the 
Italian  newspapers  referred  to  the  Holy  Father.  Never,  indeed, 
had  there  been  so  much  bad  feeling  between  the  Vatican  and 
the  Quirinal.  Cardinal  Samo  felt  so  strongly  on  the  subject 
that  he  departed  &om  his  wonted  silence  to  announce  that  on  i 
^'b^  occasion  of  (he  saorilegiooa  festivités  of  the  Twentietb  of 
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September,  celebrating  ihe  capture  of  Borne,  the  Pope  intended 
io  cast  a  fresh  letter  of  protest  in  tbe  face  of  aU  tbe  Gbristiaa 
powerSy  wbose  indifférence  proved  their  complicity  in  the 
odions  spoliation  of  tbe  Cburcb* 

'  Yes»  indeed  1  wbat  folly  to  try  and  marry  tbe  pope  and 
tbe  Idng,'  bitterly  exclaîmed  Donna  Serafina,  alluding  to  ber 
niece's  déplorable  marrîage. 

Tbe  old  maid  now  seemed  qnite  beside  herself  ;  it  waa 
already  so  late  tbat  neitber  Monsignor  Nani  nor  anybody  elsa 
was  expected.  However,  at  tbe  onboped-for  sound  of  foot- 
steps  ber  eyes  again  brîgbtened  and  tumed  feverisbl^  towarda 
tbe  door.  But  it  was  only  to  enoounter  a  final  disappoint« 
ment,  Tbe  visiter  proved  to  be  Narcisse  Habert,  wbo 
stepped  up  to  ber,  apologising  for  making  so  late  a  csJl.  It 
was  Cardinal  Samo,  bis  uncle  by  marriage,  wbo  bad  intro* 
duced  bim  into  tbis  exclusive  taUm^  wbere  be  bad  received  a 
cordial  réception  on  account  of  bis  religions  views,  wbicb  were 
said  to  be  most  uncompromising.  If,  bowever,  despite  tbe 
lateness  of  tbe  bour,  be  bad  ventured  to  call  tbere  tbat  evening, 
it  was  solely  on  account  of  Pierre,  wbom  be  at  once  drew  on 
one  side. 

'  I  felt  sure  I  sbould  find  you  hère,'  be  said.  '  Just  now  I 
znanaged  to  see  my  cousin,  Monsignor  Oamba  del  Zoppo,  and 
I  bave  some  good  news  for  you.  He  will  see  us  to-morrow 
at  about  eleven  in  bis  rooms  at  tbe  Vatican.'  Tben,  lowering 
bis  voice  :  '  I  tbink  be  will  endeavour  to  conduct  you  to  tbe 
Holy  Fatber.    Brieây,  tbe  audience  seems  to  me  assured.' 

JPierre  was  greatly  deligbted  bytbis  promised  certaînty, 
wbicb  came  to  bim  so  suddenly  in  tbat  dreary  drawing-room, 
wbere  for  a  couple  of  bours  be  bad  been  gradually  sinMng  into 
despair  !    So  at  last  a  solution  was  at  band  I 

Meantime  Narcisse,  after  sbaUng  bands  witb  Dario  and 
bowing  to  Benedetta  and  Gelia,  approacbed  bis  uncle  tbe 
Cardinal,  wbo,  baving  rid  bimself  of  tbe  old  relation,  made  up 
his  mind  to  talk.  But  bis  conversation  was  confined  to  tbe 
state  of  bis  bealtb,  and  tbe  weatber,  and  sundry  insignifioant 
anecdotes  wbicb  be  bad  lately  beard.  Not  a  word  escaped 
him  respecting  tbe  tbousand  complicated  matters  witb  wlucli 
he  dealt  at  tbe  Propaganda.  It  was  as  tbougb,  once  outside 
his  office,  be  plunged  into  tbe  commonplace  and  tbe  unim- 
portant  by  way  of  resting  from  tbe  anxious  task  of  goveming 
the  world.  And  after  be  bad  spoken  fov  a  timQ  every  one  goti 
op»  and  l^e  vieitors  togk  leave* 
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*Don*ii  forget/  Narcisse  repeated  to  Pierre,  'you  wîll 
find  me  at  the  Sixtine  Chapel  to-morrow  at  ten.  Ând  I  will 
show  you  the  Botticellis  before  we  go  to  our  appointment.' 

Ât  half-past  nine  on  the  following  moming  Pierre,  who 

had  corne  on  foot,  was  already  on  the  spacious  Piazza  of  St. 

Peter's  ;  and  before  tuming  to  the  right,  towards  the  bronze 

gâte  near  one  corner  of  Bemini's  colonnade,  he  raised  his 

eyes  and  lîngered  gazing  at  the  Vatican.    Nothing  to  his 

mind  coidd  be  less  monumental  than  the  j  amble  of  buildings 

which,  without  semblance  of  architectural  order  or  regularity 

of  any  kind,  had  grown  up  in  the  shadow  cast  by  the  dôme  of 

the  basilica.    Boofs  rose  one  above  the  other  and  broad,  flat 

walls  stretched  ont  chance- wise,  just  as  wings  and  storeys  had 

Vw   been  added.     The   only  symmeti^  observable   above   the 

y  colonnade  wae  that  of  tiie  three  sides  of  the  court  of  San 

(  Damaso,  where  the  lofty  glasswork  which  now  encloses  the 

]  old  hggie  sparkled  in  the  sun  between  the  ruddy  colunms  and 

/  pilasters,  suggesting,  as  it  were,  three  huge  conservatories. 

And  this  was  the  most  beautiful  palace  in  the  world,  the 
largest  of  ail  palaces,  comprising  no  fewer  than  eleven 
thousand  apartments  and  containing  the  most  admirable 
masterpieces  of  human  genius  !  But  Pierre,  disillusioned  as 
he  was,  had  eyes  only  for  the  lofty  façade  on  the  right,  over- 
looMng  the  piazza,  for  he  knewthat  the  second  floor  Windows 
there  were  those  of  the  Pope's  private  apartments.  And  he 
contemplated  those  Windows  for  a  longtime,  and  remembered 
having  been  told  that  the  fifth  one  on  the  right  was  that  of 
the  Pope's  bedroom,  and  that  a  lamp  could  always  be  seen 
buming  there  far  into  the  night. 

What  was  there,  too,  behind  that  gâte  of  bronze  which 
he  saw  before  him — that  sacred  portai  by  which  ail  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  communicated  with  the  kingdom  of 
beaven,whose  august  vicar  had  secluded  himself  behind  those 
lofty,  silent  waUs  ?  From  where  he  stood  Pierre  gazed  on 
that  gâte  with  its  métal  panels  studded  with  large  square- 
headed  naîls,  and  wondered  what  it  defended,  what  it  con- 
cealed,  what  it  shut  off  from  the  view,  with  its  stem,  for- 
bidding  air,  recalling  that  of  the  gateof  some  anoient  fortress. 
What  kind  of  world  would  he  find  behind  it,  what  treasures 
of  human  charity  jealously  preserved  in  yonder  gloom,  what 
revivifying  hope  for  the  new  nations  hungering  for  fratemity 
and  justice  ?  He  took  pleaaure  in  fancving,  in  picturing  the 
one  holy  pastor  of  humanity,  eyer  watohisg  in  the  deptha  of 
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ihat  closed  palacô,  and,  whilethe  nations  strayed  inio  haired, 
preparing  dl  for  the  final  reîgn  of  Jésus,  and  at  last  pro- 
claiming  the  advent  of  that  reign  by  transf  oiming  onr  démo- 
cracies  into  the  one  great  Christian  commimity  promised  by 
the  Saviour.  Âssnredly  the  world's  fatnre  was  being  pre- 
pared  behind  that  bronze  portai  ;  âssnredly  it  was  that  fatnre 
whîch  would  issue  forth. 

But  ail  at  once  Pierre  was  amazed  to  find  himself  face  to 
face  with  Monsignor  Nani,  who  had  just  left  the  Vatican  on 
his  way  to  the  neighbouring  Palace  of  the  Inquisition,  where, 
as  Âssessor,  he  had  his  résidence. 

^  Ah  !  Monseigneur,'  said  Pierre,  '  I  am  veiy  plea^ed.  My 
friend  Monsieur  Habert  is  going  to  présent  me  to  his  cousin, 
Monsignor  Gamba  del  Zoppo,  and  I  think  I  shall  obtain  the 
audience  I  so  greatly  désire.' 

Monsignor  Nani  smiled  with  his  usual  amiable  yei  keen 
expression.  '  Tes,  yes,  I  know.'  But,  oorreoting  hunself  as 
it  were,  he  added  :  '  I  share  your  satisfaction,  my  dear  son. 
Only,  you  must  be  prudent.'  And  then,  as  if  fearing  that  the 
youBg  priest  might  hâve  understood  by  his  first  words  that 
he  had  just  seen  Monsignor  Gamba,  the  most  easily  terrified 
prelate  of  the  whole  prudent  pontifical  f amily,  he  related  that 
he  had  been  running  about  since  an  early  hour  on  behalf  of 
two  French  ladies,  who  likewise  were  dying  of  a  désire  to  see 
the  Pope.  Howeyer,  he  greatly  feared  that  the  help  he  was 
giving  them  would  not  prove  successful. 

•  I  will  confess  to  you.  Monseigneur,'  replied  Pierre,  '  that 
I  myself  was  getting  very  discouraged.  Yes,  it  is  high  time 
I  should  find  a  little  comiort,  for  my  sojoum  hère  is  hardly 
calculated  to  brace  my  soûl.' 

He  went  on  in  this  strain,  allowing  it  to  be  seen  that  the 
sights  of  Eome  were  finaUy  destroying  his  faith.  Such  days 
as  those  which  he  had  spent  on  the  Palatine  and  along  the 
Appian  Way,  in  the  Catacombs  and  at  St.  Peter's,  grievously 
disturbed  mm,,  spoilt  his  dream  of  Christianity  rejuvenated 
and  triumphant.  He  emerged  from  them  full  of  doubt  and 
growing  lassitude,  having  abeady  lost  much  of  his  usually 
rebelUous  enthusiasm. 

Still  smiling,  Monsignor  Nani  listened  and  nodded  approv- 
ingly.  Yes,  no  doubt  that  was  the  fatal  resuit.  He  seemed 
to  hâve  f oreseen  it,  and  to  be  well  satisfied  thereat.  '  At  ail 
events,  my  dear  son,'  said  he,  *  eveiything  is  going  on  well, 
pince  you  arç  nçw  certain  that  you  will  see  bis  Holiness.' 
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<  That  is  trae,  Monseigneur  ;  I  bave  placed  my  only  hope 
in  the  veiy  just  and  perspîcacious  Léo  XTTL  He  alone  can 
judge  me,  since  he  alone  can  recognîse  in  my  book  bis  own 
ideas,  wbicb  I  tbink  I  bave  very  feitbfully  set  fortb.  Ab  I 
if  be  be  willing  be  will,  in  Jésus'  name  and  by  democracy  and 
science,  save  tbis  old  world  of  ours  I  ' 

Pierre's  entbusiasm  was  retuming  again,  and  Nani,  smiling 
more  and  more  affably  witb  bis  piercing  eyes  and  tbin  lips, 
again  expressed  approval  :  *  Oertainly;  quite  so,  my  dear  son, 
You  will  speak  to  bim,you  will  see.' 

Tben,  as  tbey  botb  raised  tbeir  beads  and  looked  towards 
tbe  Vatican,  Nani  carried  bis  amiability  so  far  as  to  undeceive 
Pierre  witb  respect  to  tbe  Pope's  bedroom.  No,  tbe  window 
wbere  a  ligbt  was  seen  every  evening  was  simply  tbat  of  a 
landing  wbere  tbe  gas  was  kept  buming  abnost  ail  nigbt. 
Tbe  window  of  bis  Holiness's  bed-cbamber  was  tbe  second 
one  fartber  on.  Tben  botb  relapsed  into  silence,  equally 
grave  as  tbey  continued  to  gaze  at  tbe  façade. 

'  Well,  tiU  we  meet  again,  my  dear  son,'  said  Nani  at  last. 
•  Tou  will  tell  me  of  your  interview,  I  bope.' 

As  soon  as  Pierre  was  alone  be  went  in  by  tbe  bronze 
portai,  bis  beart  beating  violently,  as  if  be  were  entering  some 
redoubtable  sanctuary  wbere  tbe  fature  bappiness  of  mankind 
was  elaborated.  A  sentry  was  on  duty  tbere,  a  Swiss  guard, 
wbo  walked  slowly  up  and  down  in  a  grey-blue  cloak,  below 
wbicb  one  only  caugbt  a  glimpse  of  bis  baggy,  red,  black 
and  yellow  breecbes  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  tbat  cloak  of  sober 
hue  were  purposely  cast  over  a  disguise  in  order  to  conceal 
its  strangeness,  wbicb  bad  become  irksome.  Tben,  on  tbe 
rigbt  band,  came  tbe  covered  stairway  conducting  to  tbe 
Court  of  San  Damaso  ;  but  to  reacb  tbe  Sixtine  Gbapel  it 
was  necessary  to  follow  a  long  gallery,  witb  columns  on  eitber 
band,  and  ascend  tbe  royal  staircase,  tbe  Scala  Begia.  And 
in  tbis  realm  of  tbe  gigantic,  wbere  every  dimension  is  ex- 
aggerated  and  replète  witb  overpowering  majesty,  Pierre's 
breatb  came  short  as  be  ascended  tbe  broad  steps. 

He  was  mucb  surprised  on  entering  thft  Rixtina  fibapftl^ 
for  it  at  first  seemed  to  bim  small,  a  sort  of  rectangular  and 
lofty  bail,  witb  a  délicate  screen  of  white  marble  separating 
tbe  part  wbere  guests  congregate  on  tbe  occasion  of  great 
cérémonies  from  tbe  choir  wbere  tbe  cardinals  sit  on  simple 
oaken  bencbes,  wbile  tbe  înferior  prelates  remain  standmg 
bebind  thera.    On  a  low  platform  to  tbe  rigbt  of  tbe  soberly 
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adomed  altar  is  the  pontifical  throne  ;  while  in  the  wall  on 
the  lefli  opens  the  narrow  singing  gallery  with  its  balcony  of 
xnarble.  And  for  eyerytbing  suddenly  to  spread  ont  and  soar 
into  the  infinité  one  must  raise  one's  head,  allow  one's  eyes 
to  ascend  from  the  huge  fresco  of  the  Last  Judgment,  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  end  wall,  to  the  paintings  which  cover  the 
vaulted  ceiling  down  to  the  comice  extending  bctween  the 
twelve  Windows  of  white  glass,  six  on  either  hand. 

Fortunately  there  were  only  three  or  four  quiet  ^Durists 
there  ;  and  Pierre  at  once  perceived  Narcisse  Habert  occupy- 
ing  one  of  the  cardinals'  seats  above  the  steps  where  the  train- 
bearers  cronch.  Motionless,  and  with  bis  head  somewhat 
thrown  back,  the  young  man  seemed  to  be  in  ecstasy.  But  it 
was  not  the  work  of  Michael  Angelo  that  he  thus  contem- 
plated.  His  eyes  never  strayed  from  one  of  the  earlier  fres- 
coes  below  the  comice;  and  on  recognising  the  priest  he 
contented  himself  with  murmuring  :  *  Ah  I  my  friend,  just 
look  at  the  Botticelli.'  Then,  with  dreamy  eyes,  he  relapsed 
into  a  Btate  of  rapture. 

Pierre,  for  his  part,  had  received  a  great  shock  both  in 
heart  and  in  mind,  overpowered  as  he  was  by  the  superhuman 
genius  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  rest  vanished  ;  there  only 
remained,  up  yonder,  as  in  a  limitless  heaven,  the  extra- 
ordinary  créations  of  the  master's  art.  That  which  at  first 
surprised  one  was  that  the  painter  should  bave  been  the  sole 
artisan  of  the  mighty  work.  No  marble  cutters,  no  bronze 
workers,  no  gilders,  no  one  of  another  caUing  had  interrened. 
The  painter  with  his  brush  had  suflSced  for  ail — for  the 
pilasters,  columns,  and  comices  of  marble,  for  the  statues  and 
the  omaments  of  bronze,  for  the  fleurons  and  roses  of  gold, 
for  the  whole  of  the  wondrously  rich  décorative  work  which 
Burrounded  the  frescoes.  And  Pierre  imagined  Michael  Angelo 
on  the  day  when  the  bare  vault  was  handed  over  to  him, 
covered  with  plaster,  ojïering  only  a  fiât  white  surface,  hun- 
dreds  of  square  yards  to  be  adomed.  And  he  pictured  him 
face  to  face  with  that  huge  white  page,  refusing  ail  help, 
driving  ail  inquisitive  folks  away,  jealously,  violently  shutting 
himself  up  alone  with  his  gigantic  task,  spending  four  and  a 
half  years  in  fierce  sohtude,  and  day  by  day  adding  to  his 
colossal  work  of  création.  Ah  1  that  mighty  work,  a  task  to 
fiU  a  whole  lifetime,  a  task  which  he  must  bave  begun  with 
quiet  confidence  in  his  own  will  and  power,  drawing,  as  it  were, 
an  entire  world  from  his  brain  and  fiinging  it  there  with  the 
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ceaseless  flow  of  créative  virility  in  tlie  full  heyday  of  ita 
omnipotence. 

And  Pierre  was  yet  more  overcome  when  he  began  to 
examine  thèse  presentments  of  humanity,  magnified  as  by  the 
eyes  of  a  visionary,  overflowing  in  mighty  sympatbetic  pages  of 
cyclopean  symbolisation.  Royal  grâce  and  nobility,  sovereign 
peacefuhiess  and  power — every  beauty  shone  out  like  natural 
florescence.  Ând  there  was  perfect  science,  tbe  most  auda- 
cious  foreshortening  risked  with  tbe  certainty  of  success — an 
everlasting  triumph  of  technique  over  the  difSculty  which  an 
arched  surface  presented.  And,  in  particular,  there  was 
wonderful  simplicity  of  médium  ;  matter  was  reduced  almost 
to  nothingness  ;  a  few  colours  were  used  broadly  without  any 
studied  search  for  effect  or  brilliancy.  Yet  that  sufficed,  tbe 
blood  seethed  freely,  the  muscles  projected,  the  figures  became 
animated  and  stood  out  of  their  frames  with  such  energy  and 
dash  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  fiame  were  fiashing  by  aloft, 
endowing  ail  those  beings  with  superhuman  and  immortal  life. 
Life,  aye,  it  was  life,  which  burst  forth  and  triumphed — 
mighty,  swarming  life,  miraculous  life,  the  création  of  one  sole 
hand  possessed  of  the  suprême  gif t — simplicity  blended  with 
power. 

That  a  philosophical  System,  a  record  of  the  whole  of 
human  destiny,  should  bave  been  found  therein,  with  the 
création  of  the  world,  of  man,  and  of  woman,  the  fall,  the 
chastisement,  then  the  rédemption,  and  finally  God's  judg- 
ment  on  the  last  day — this  was  a  matter  on  which  Pierre  was 
unable  to  dwell  at  this  first  visit  in  the  wondering  stupor  into 
which  the  paintings  threw  him.  But  he  could  not  help 
noticing  how  the  human  body,  its  beauty,  its  power,  and  ita 
grâce  were  exalted  !  Ah  !  that  régal  Jehovah,  at  once 
terrible  and  patemal,  carried  off  amid  the  whirlwind  of  hia 
création,  his  arms  outstretched  and  giving  birth  to  worlds  I 
And  that  superb  and  nobly  outlined  Adam  with  extended 
hand,  whom  Jehovah,  though  he  touch  him  not,  animâtes  with 
his  finger — a  wondrous  and  admirable  gesture,  leaving  a 
sacred  space  between  the  finger  of  the  Creator  and  that  of 
the  created — a  tiny  space,  in  which,  nevertheless,  abides  aU 
the  infinité  of  the  invisible  and  the  mysterious.  And  then 
that  powerful  yet  adorable  Eve,  that  Eve  with  the  sturdy 
flanks  fit  for  the  bearing  of  humanity,  that  Eve  with  the  proud, 
tender  grâce  of  a  woman  bent  on  beingloved  even  to  perdition, 
that  Eve  embodying  the  whole  of  woman  with  her  fecundity, 
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hor  seductiveness,  lier  empire  I  Moreorer,  even  tiie  dé- 
corative âgrires  of  the  pilasters  at  the  corners  of  the  frescoea 
celebrate  the  trinmph  of  the  flesh:  there  are  the  twenty 
yonng  men  radiant  in  their  nakedness,  with  incomparable 
splendour  of  torso  and  of  limb,  and  such  intensity  of  lif e  that 
a  craze  for  motion  seems  to  carry  them  off,  bend  them,  throw 
them  over  in  superb  attitudes.  Ândbetween  the  Windows  are 
the  giants,  the  prophète  and  the  sibyls — ^man  and  woman 
deified,  with  inordmate  wealth  of  muscle  and  grandeur  of 
inteUectual  expression.  There  is  Jeremiah  with  his  elbow 
resting  on  his  knee  and  his  chin  on  his  hand,  plunged  as  he 
is  in  reflection — in  the  very  depths  of  his  visions  and  his 
dreams  ;  there  is  the  SibyUa  Erythrœa,  so  pure  of  profile,  so 
young  despite  the  opulence  of  her  form,  and  with  one  finger 
resting  on  the  open  book  of  destiny  ;  there  is  Isaiah  with  the 
thick  lips  of  truth,  virile  and  haughty,  his  head  half  tumed 
and  his  hand  raised  with  a  gesture  of  command ,  there  is  the 
8ibylla  Cumsea,  terrifying  with  her  science  and  her  old  âge, 
her  wrinkled  countenance,  her  vulture's  nose,  her  square  pro- 
truding  chin;  there  is  Jonah  cast  forth  by  the  whale,  and 
wondrously  foreshortened,  his  torso  twisted,  his  arms  bent, 
his  head  Ûirown  back,  and  his  mouth  agape  and  shouting  : 
and  there  are  the  others,  ail  of  the  same  full-blown,  majestio 
family,  reigning  with  the  sovereignty  of  etemal  health  and 
intelligence;  andv^typifying  the  dream  of  a  broader,  loftier,  and 
indestructible  humanity.  Moreover,  in  the  lunettes  and  the 
arches  over  the  Windows  other  figures  of  grâce,  power,  and 
beauty  appear  and  throng,  the  ancestors  of  the  Christ, 
thoughtful  mothers  with  lovely  nude  infants,  men  with 
wondering  eyes  peering  into  the  future,  représentatives  of  the 
punished  weary  race  longing  for  the  promised  Bedeemer; 
while  in  the  pendentives  of  the  four  corners  varions  biblical 
épisodes,  the  victories  of  Israël  over  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  spring 
into  life.  And  finally  there  is  the  gigantic  fresco  at  the  far 
end,  the  Last  Judgment  with  its  swarming  multitude,  so 
numerous  that  days  and  days  are  needed  to  see  each  figure 
aright,  a  distracted  crowd,  fuU  of  the  hot  breath  of  life,  from 
the  dead  rising  in  response  to  the  furious  trumpeting  of  the 
angels,  from  the  fearsome  groups  of  the  damned  whom  the 
démons  fling  into  hell,  even  to  Jésus  the  justiciar,  surrounded 
by  the  saints  and  apostles,  and  to  the  radiant  concourse  of  the 
blessed  who  ascend  upheld  by  angels,  whilst  higher  and  stiU 
higher  other  angels,  bearing  the  instruments  of  the  Passioni 
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triumph  as  în  full  glory.  And  yet,  above  thîs  gigantîfl 
composition,  painted  thirty  years  subsequently,  in  the  fall 
ripeness  of  âge,  the  ceiling  retains  its  ethereality,  its  un- 
questionable  superiority,  for  on  it  tbe  artist  bestowed  ail  bis 
virgin  power,  bis  wbole  youtb,  tbe  first  great  flare  of  bis 
genius. 

And  Pierre  found  but  one  word  to  express  bis  feelings  : 
Micbael  Angelo  was  tbe  monster  dominating  and  cnisbmg 
ail  otbers.  Beneatb  bis  immense  acbievement  you  bad  onljr 
to  glance  at  tbe  works  of  Perugino,  Pinturiccbio,  RoseUi, 
8ignorelli  and  Botticelli,  tbose  earlier  frescoes,  admirable  in 
tbeir  way,  wbicb  below  tbe  comice  spread  out  around  tbe 
cbapel. 

Narcisse  for  bis  part  bad  not  raised  bis  eyes  to  tbe  over- 
powering  splendeur  of  tbe  ceiling.  Wrapt  in  ecstasy,  be  did 
not  allow  lus  gaze  to  stray  from  one  of  tbe  tbree  frescoes  of 
Botticelli.  '  Ah  I  Botticelli,'  be  at  last  murmured  ;  *  in  bim  you 
bave  tbe  élégance  and  the  grâce  of  tbe  mysterious  ;  a  profound 
feeling  of  sadness  even  in  tbe  midst  of  voluptuousnesSf  a 
divination  of  tbe  wbole  modem  soûl,  witb  tbe  most  troublons 
cbarm  that  ever  attended  artistes  work.' 

Pierre  glanced  at  bim  in  amazement,  and  tben  ventured 
to  inquire  :  *  You  come  bore  to  see  tbe  Botticellis  V 

*  Yes,  certainly,'  tbe  young  man  qui^l^epÏÏed  ;  '  I  only 
come  bere  for  bim,  and  five  bours  everj^HBPPonly  look  at 
bis  work.  Tbere,  just  study  that  fresco,  Moses  and  tbe 
daughters  of  Jetbro.  Isn't  it  the  most  penetrating  work  that 
human  tendemess  and  melancholy  bave  produced  ?  * 

Tben,  witb  a  faint,  devout  quiver  in  bis  voice  and  tbe  air 
of  a  priest  initiating  another  into  the  delightful  but  perturbing 
atmosphère  of  a  sanctuary,  be  went  on  repeating  tbe  praises 
of  Botticelli's  art  ;  bis  women  witb  long,  sensual,  yet  candid 
faces,  supple  bearing,  and  rounded  forms  sbowing  from  under 
ligbt  drapery;  bis  young  men,  bis  angels  of  doubtful  sex, 
blending  stateliness  of  muscle  witb  infinité  delicacy  of  out- 
line  ;  next  tbe  mouths  be  painted,  flesby,  fruit-like  mouths,  at 
times  suggesting  irony,  at  otbers  pain,  and  often  so  enigmatical 
witb  tbeir  sinuous  curves  that  one  knewnot  wbether  the  worda 
tbey  left  unuttered  were  words  of  purity  or  filtb  ;  tben,  too,  the 
eyes  wbicb  be  bestowed  on  bis  figures,  eyes  of  languor  and 
passion,  of  carnal  or  mystical  raçture,  tbeir  joy  at  times  so 
instinct  witb  grief  as  tbey  peer  into  tbe  nibility  of  human 
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things  that  no  eyes  in  ihe  world  cotdd  be  more  impénétrable. 
Ând  finally  there  were  Bottdcelli's  hands,  bo  carefally  and 
delicately  paînted,  so  foll  of  life,  wantoning  bo  to  say  in  a 
free  atmosphère,  now  joining,  caressing,  and  even,  as  it  were, 
speaking,  the  whole  evincing  such  intense  solicitude  for  grâce- 
falness  that  at  times  there  seems  to  be  undue  mannerism, 
thongh  every  hand  has  its  particular  expres^on,  each  varying 
expression  of  the  enjoyment  or  pain  which  the  sensé  of  tonch 
can  bring.  Ând  yet  there  was  nothing  effeminate  or  false 
abont  the  paînter*s  work  :  on  ail  sides  a  sort  of  virile  pride 
was  apparent,  an  atmosphère  of  superb  passionate  motion, 
absolute  concem  for  truth,  direct  study  from  life,  conseien- 
tiousness,  véritable  realism,  corrected  and  elevated  by  a  génial 
strangeness  of  feeling  and  character  thatimparted  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  charm  even  to  ngliness  itself. 

Pierre's  stupéfaction,  however,  increased  as  he  listened  to 
Narcisse,  whose  somewhat  studied  élégance,  whose  onrly 
hair  eut  in  the  Florentine  fashion,  and  whose  blue,  mauvish 
eyes  paJing  with  enthusiasm  he  now  for  the  first  time 
remarked.  ' Botticelli,'  he  at  last  said,  'was  no  doubt  a 
marvellous  artist,  only  it  seems  to  me  that  hère,  at  any  rate, 
Michael  Angelo ' 

But  Narcisse  interrupted  him  almoat  with  violence.  '  No  1 
no  I  Don't  tal^fhim  l  He  spoilt  everything,  ruined  every- 
thing  1  À  nHMHPhamessed  himseH  to  his  work  like  an  oz, 
who  laboured  at  his  task  like  a  nawy,  at  the  rate  of  so  many 
square  yards  a  day  !  Ând  a  man,  too,  with  no  sensé  of  the 
mysterious  and  the  unknown,  who  saw  everything  so  huge  as 
to  disgust  one  with  beauty,  painting  girls  like  lïte  trunks  of 
oak-trees,  women  Uke  giant  butchers,  with  heaps  and  heaps 
of  stupid  flesh,  and  never  a  gleam  of  a  divine  or  infernal 
Boul  I  He  was  a  mason — a  colossal  mason,  if  you  like — ^but 
he  was  nothing  more.' 

Weary  *  modem  *  that  Narcisse  was,  spoilt  by  the  pursuit  of 
the  original  and  the  rare,  he  thus  unconsciously  gave  rein  to 
his  fated  hâte  of  health  and  power.  That  Michael  Ângelo  who 
brought  forth  without  an  effort,  who  had  left  behind  him  the 
most  prodigious  of  aU  artistic  créations,  was  the  enemy.  Ând 
his  crime  precisely  was  that  he  had  created  life,  produced  life 
in  such  excess  that  ail  the  petty  créations  of  others,  even  the 
most  delightful  among  them,  vanished  in  présence  of  the 
overflowing  torrent  of  human  beings  flung  there  ail  alive  in 
the  sunlight. 
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'Well,  for  my  part,'  Pierre  courageously  deolared,  Tm 
not  of  your  opinion,  I  now  realise  that  life  is  everytbing  in 
art  ;  that  real  immortality  belongs  only  to  those  who  create. 
The  case  of  Michael  Angelo  seems  to  me  décisive,  for  he  is 
the  superhuman  master,  the  monster  who  overwhelms  ail 
others,  precisely  because  he  brought  forth  that  magnificent 
living  flesh  which  offends  your  sensé  of  delicacy.  Those  who 
are  incHned  to  the  curions,  those  who  bave  zninds  of  a  pretty 
turn,  whose  intellects  are  ever  seeking  to  jpenetrate  things, 
may  try  to  improve  on  the  equivocal  and  invisible,  and  set  ail 
the  charm  of  art  in  some  elaborate  stroke  or  symbolisation  ; 
but,  none  the  less,  Michael  Angelo  remains  the  all-powerful, 
the  maker  of  men,  the  master  of  cleamess,  simpUcity,  and 
health.' 

At  this  Narcisse  smiled  with  indulgent  and  courteous  dis- 
dain.  And  he  anticipated  further  argument  by  remarking  : 
*  It*s  already  eleven.  My  cousin  was  to  bave  sent  a  servant 
hère  as  soon  as  he  could  receive  us.  I  am  surprised  to  bave 
seen  nobody  as  yet.  Shall  we  go  up  to  see  the  Stanze  of 
.RafîaeUe  while  we  wait  ?  ' 

ùnce  m  the  rooms  above,  he  showed  himself  perfect,  both 
lucid  in  bis  remarks  and  just  in  bis  appréciations,  having  re- 
covered  ail  bis  easy  intelligence  as  soon  as  he  was  no  longer 
upset  by  bis  batred  o£  colossal  labour  and  cheerful  décoration. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  Pierre  should  bave  first  visited  the 
Sixtine  Chapel  ;  for  it  was  necessary  he  should  forget  what  he 
bad  just  seen  and  accustom  himself  to  what  he  now  beheld 
in  order  to  enjoy  its  pure  beauty,  It  was  as  if  some  potent 
wine  bad  conf used  him,  and  prevented  any  immédiate  relish  of  a 
lighter  vintage  of  délicate  fragrance.  Admiration  did  not  hère 
fall  upon  one  with  lightning  speed  ;  it  was  slowly,  irresistibly 
that  one  grew  charmed.  And  the  contrast  was  like  that  of 
Eacine  beside  Corneille,  Lamartine  beside  Hugo,  the  etemal 
pair,  the  masculine  and  féminine  genius  coupled  through 
centuries  of  glory.  With  Raffaelle  it  is  nobility,  grâce,  ex- 
quisiteness  and  correctness  of  line,  and  divineness  of  harmony 
that  triumph.  You  do  not  find  in  him  merely  the  materialist 
symboHsm  so  superbly  thrown  off  by  Michael  Angelo  ;  he  in- 
troduces  psychological  analysis  of  deep  pénétration  into  the 
painter's  art.  Man  is  shown  more  purified,  idealised  ;  one  sees 
more  of  that  which  is  within  him.  And  though  one  may  be 
in  présence  of  an  artist  of  sentimental  bent,  a  féminine  genius 
whose  quiver  of  tendemess  one  can  feel,  it  is  also  certain  that 
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admirable  firmness  of  workmanship  confronta  one,  that  the 
whole  is  very  strong  and  very  great.  Pierre  gradually  yielded 
to  such  sovereign  masterliness,  Buch  virile  élégance,  snch  a 
vision  of  suprême  beauty  set  in  suprême  perfection.  But  if 
the  *  Dispute  on  the  Sacrament  '  and  the  so-called  *  School  of 
Athens,'  both  prior  to  the  paintings  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  BafEJEielle'a  masterpieces,  he  felt  that  in 
the  '  Burning  of  the  Borgo/  and  particularly  in  the  '  Expulsion 
of  Heliodorus  from  the  Temple/  and  '  Pope  St.  Léo  staying 
Attila  at  the  gâtes  of  Bome,'  the  artist  had  lost  the  flower  of 
his  divine  grâce,  through  the  deep  impression  which  the  over« 
whelming  grandeur  of  Michael  Angelohad  Tnrought  uponhim. 
How  crushing  indeed  had  been  the  blow  when  the  Sixtine 
Chapel  was  thrown  open  and  the  rivais  entered  I  The  créa- 
tions  of  the  monster  then  appeared,  and  the  greatest  of  the 
humanisers  lost  some  of  his  soûl  at  sight  of  them,  thence- 
forward  unable  to  rid  himself  of  their  influence. 

From  the  stanze  Narcisse  took  Pierre  to  the  hggie^  those 
glazed  galleries  which  are  so  high  and  so  dehcately  decorated. 
But  hère  you  only  find  work  which  pupils  executed  affcer 
designs  left  by  Baffaelle  at  his  death.  The  fall  was  sudden 
and  complète,  and  never  had  Pierre  better  understood  that 
genius  is  everything — that  when  it  disappears  the  school  col- 
kpses.  The  man  of  genius  sums  up  his  period  ;  at  a  given 
hour  he  throws  forth  ail  the  sap  of  the  social  soil,  which  after- 
wards  remains  exhausted  often  for  centuries.  So  Pierre 
became  more  particularly  interested  in  the  fine  vîew  that  the 
loggie  afford,  and  ail  at  once  he  noticed  that  the  papal  apart- 
ments  were  in  front  of  him,  just  across  the  Court  of  San 
Damaso.  This  court,  with  its  porticus,  fountain,  and  white 
pavement,  had  an  aspect  of  empty,  airy,  sunlit  solemnity 
which  surprised  him.  There  was  none  of  the  gloom  or  pent- 
up  religions  mystery  that  he  had  dreamt  of  with  his  mind  fuU 
of  the  surroundings  of  the  old  northem  cathedrals.  Bight 
and  left  of  the  steps  conducting  to  the  rooms  of  the  Pope  and 
tte  Cardinal  Secretary  of  State  four  or  five  carriages  were 
ranged,  the  coachmen  stiffly  erect  and  the  horses  motionless 
in  Sie  bnlHant  light;  and  nothing  else  peopled  that  vast 
square  désert  of  a  court  which,  with  its  bareness  gilded  by 
the  coruscations  of  its  glasswork  and  the  ruddiness  of  its 
atones,  suggested  a  pagan  temple  dedicated  to  the  sun.  But 
w^t  more  particularly  struck  Pierre  was  the  splendid 
panorama  of  Borne,  for  be  had  not  hitherto  imagined  that  tho 
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Pope  from  his  Windows  could  thus  behold  the  enidre  city 
Bpread  out  before  him  as  if  he  merelj  had  io  stretch  forth  his 
hand  to  make  it  his  own  once  more. 

While  Pierre  contemplated  the  scène  a  soimd  of  voîcea 
caused  him  to  turn  ;  and  he  perceived  a  servant  in  black  livery 
who,  after  repeating  a  message  to  Narcisse,  was  retiring  with 
a  deep  bow.  Looking  much  annoyed,  the  attaché  approached 
the  young  priest.  *  Monsignor  Gamba  del  Zoppo/  said  he, 
'  has  sent  word  that  he  can't  see  us  this  moming.  Some  nn- 
expected  duties  require  his  présence.'  However,  Narcisse's 
embarrassment  showed  that  he  did  not  believe  in  the  excase, 
but  rather  suspected  some  one  of  having  so  terrified  his  cousin 
that  the  latter  was  afraid  of  compromising  himself.  Obliging 
and  courageous  as  Habert  himself  was,  this  made  him  indig- 
nant. Still  he  smiled  and  resumed  :  '  Listen,  perhaps  there's 
a  means  of  forcing  an  entry.  If  your  time  is  your  own  we  can 
lunch  together  and  then  retum  to  visit  the  Muséum  of  Anti- 
quities.  I  shall  certainly  end  by  coming  across  my  cousin, 
and  we  may,  perhaps,  be  lucky  enough  to  meet  the  Pope  should 
he  go  down  to  the  gardens.' 

At  the  news  that  his  audience  was  yet  again  postponed 
Pierre  had  f elt  keenly  disappointed.  However,  as  the  whole 
day  was  at  his  disposai,  he  willingly  accepted  the  attacMs 
offer.  They  lunched  in  front  of  St.  Peter's,  in  a  little  restau- 
rant of  the  Borgo,  most  of  whose  customers  were  pilgrims,  and 
the  fare,  as  it  happened,  was  far  firom  good.  Then,  at  about 
two  o'clock,  they  set  off  for  the  muséum,  skirting  the  basilica 
by  way  of  the  Piazza  délia  Sagrestia.  It  was  a  bright,  deserted, 
buming  district  ;  and  again,  but  in  a  far  greater  degree,  did 
the  young  priest  expérience  that  sensation  of  bare,  tawny,  sun- 
baked  majesty  which  had  corne  upon  him  while  gazing  into 
the  Court  of  San  Damaso.  Then,  as  he  passed  the  apse  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  enormity  of  the  colossus  was  brought  home  to 
him  more  strongly  than  ever  :  it  rose  like  a  giant  bouquet  of 
architecture  edged  by  empty  expanses  of  pavement  sprinkled 
with  fine  weeds.  And  in  ail  the  silent  immensity  there  were 
only  two  children  playing  in  the  shadow  of  a  waîl.  The  old 
papal  mint,  the  Zecca,  now  an  Italian  possession,  and  guarded 
by  soldiers  of  the  royal  army,  is  on  the  left  of  the  passade 
leading  to  the  muséums,  while  on  the  right,  just  in  front,  ia 
one  of  the  entranoes  of  honour  to  the  Vatican  where  the  papal 
Swiss  Guard  keeps  watoh  and  ward  ;  and  this  is  the  entranoe 
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by  whicb,  according  to  étiquette,  the  paii*-horse  oamagea 
convey  the  Pope's  visitors  into  the  Court  of  San  Damaso. 

Following  the  long  lane  which  ascends  between  a  wing  of 
the  palace  and  its  garden  wall,  Narcisse  and  Pierre  at  last 
reached  the  Muséum  of  Antiquitles,  Ah  !  what  a  muséum  it 
isy  with  gaQeries  innumerable,  a  muséum  compounded  of  three 
muséums,  the  Pio-Glementino»  the  Chiaramonti,  and  the 
Braccio-NuoTO,  and  containing  a  whole  world  f ound  beneath 
the  Boily  then  exhumed,  and  now  glorified  in  full  sunlight. 
For  more  than  two  hours  Pierre  went  firom  one  hall  to  another, 
dazzled  by  the  masterpieces,  bewildered  by  the  accumulation 
of  genius  and  beauty.  It  was  not  only  the  celebrated  examples 
of  statuary — the  Laocoon  and  the  Âpollo  of  the  cabinets  of  the 
Belvédère,  the  Meleager,  or  even  the  torso  of  Hercules — that 
astonished  him.  Ee  was  yet  more  impressed  by  the  ensemble^ 
by  the  innumerable  quantities  of  Yenuses,  Bacchuses,  and 
deified  emperors  and  empresses,  by  the  whole  superb  growth 
of  beautiful  or  august  flesh  celebrating  theimmortality  of  life. 
Three  days  previously  he  had  visited  the  Muséum  of  the 
Capitol,  where  he  had  admired  the  Venus,  the  dying  Qaul,^ 
the  marvellous  Oentaurs  of  black  marble,  and  the  extraordinary 
collection  of  busts,  but  hère  his  admiration  became  intensified 
into  stupor  by  the  inexhaustible  wealth  of  the  galleries.  Ând, 
with  more  curiosity  for  life  than  for  art,  perhaps,  he  again 
lingered  before  the  busts  which  so  powerfully  resuscitate 
the  Eome  of  history — the  Borne  which,  whilst  incapable  of 
realising  the  idéal  beauty  of  Greece,  was  certainly  well  able  to 
create  life.  The  emperors,  the  philosophers,  the  leamed  men, 
the  poets  are  ail  there,  and  live  such  as  they  really  were, 
studied  andportrayed  in  ail  scrupulousness  with  their  deformi- 
ties,  their  blemishes,  the  sHghtest  peculiarities  of  their 
features.  And  from  this  extrême  solicitude  for  truth  springs 
a  wonderful  wealth  of  character  and  an  incomparable  vision  of 
the  past.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  loftier  :  the  very  men  live 
once  more,  and  retrace  the  history  of  their  city,  that  history 
which  has  been  so  falsiûed  that  the  teaching  of  it  has  caused 
générations  of  schoolboys  to  hold  antiquity  in  horror.  But  on 
seeing  the  men,  how  well  one  understands,  how  fully  one  can 
sympathise!  And  indeed  the  smallest  bits  of  marble,  the 
maûned  statues,  the  bas-reliefs  in  fragments,  even  the  isolated 

^  Best  known  in  England,  through  Byron's  lines,  as  the  d^g 
Gladi»tor,  tboagh  that  «ppeUation  ia  «ertaîoly  ^noneoust— 2Vant, 
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limbs — ^wliether  the  divine  ann  of  a  nymph  or  the  sînewy, 
Bhaggy  thigh  of  a  satyr — evoke  the  splendour  of  a  civilisation 
fall  of  light,  grandeur,  and  strength. 

Ât  last  Narcisse  J3rought  Pierre  back  into  the  flallary  nf 
the  Candelabxa,,  t.hree  hundred  feet  in  length  and  full  of  fine 
examples  oïsculpture.  * Listen, my  dear  Abbé,'  said  he.  * It 
is  scarcely  more  than  four  o'clock,  and  wo  will  sit  down  hère 
for  a  while,  as  I  am  told  that  the  Holy  Father  sometimes 
passes  this  way  to  go  down  to  the  gardens.  It  would  be  really 
lucky  if  you  could  see  him,  perhaps  even  speak  to  him — who 
can  tell  ?  At  ail  events,  it  will  rest  you,  for  you  must  be  tired 
out.' 

Narcisse  was  known  to  ail  the  attendants,  and  his  relation- 
ship  to  Monsignor  Gamba  gave  him  the  run  of  almost  the 
entire  Vatican,  where  he  was  fond  of  spending  his  leisure 
time.  Finding  two  chairs,  they  sat  down,  and  the  attaché 
again  began  to  taJk  of  art, 

How  astonishing  had  been  the  destiny  of  Eome,  what  a 
singular,  borrowed  royalty  had  been  hers  I  She  seemed  like  a 
centre  whither  the  whole  world  converged,  but  where  nothing 
grew  from  the  soil  itself,  which  from  the  outset  appeared  tobe 
stricken  with  sterility.  The  arts  required  to  be  acclimatised 
there  ;  it  was  necessary  to  transplant  the  genius  of  neighbour- 
ing  nations,  which,  once  there,  however,  flourished  magnifi- 
cently.  Under  the  emperors,  when  Rome  was  the  queen  of 
the  earth,  the  beauty  of  her  monuments  and  sculpture  came 
to  her  from  Greece.  Later,  when  Christianity  arose  in  Rome, 
it  there  remained  impregnated  with  paganism;  it  was  on 
another  soil  that  it  produced  Gothic  art,  the  Christian  art 
par  excellence,  Later  still,  at  the  Renascence,  it  was  certainly 
at  Rome  that  the  âge  of  Julius  II  and  Léo  X  shone  forth  ; 
but  the  artists  of  Tuscany  and  Umbria  prepared  the  évolution, 
brought  it  to  Rome  that  it  might  thence  expand  and  soar. 
For  the  second  time,  indeed,  art  came  to  Rome  from  without, 
and  gave  her  the  royalty  of  the  world  by  blossoming  so 
triumphantly  within  her  walls.  Then  occurred  the  extra- 
ordinary  awakening  of  antiquity,  Apollo  and  Venus  resusci- 
tated,  worshipped  by  the  popes  themselves,  who  from  the  time 
of  Nicholas  V  dreamt  of  making  papal  Rome  the  equal  of  the 
impérial  city.  After  the  precursors,  so  sincère,  tender,  and 
Btrong  in  their  art — ^Fra  Angelico,  Ferugino,  Botticelli,  and  so 
many  othera — came  the  two  sovereigns,  Michael  Angelo  and 
Baffaelle,  thQ  superhuznan  and  the  divine,    Then  the  £eJ1  was. 
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sadden,  years  elapsed  before  the  advent  of  Garavaggio  wîth 
power  of  colour  and  modelling,  ail  that  the  science  of  painting 
coiild  achieve  when  bereft  of  geniufi.  Ând  afterwards  the 
décline  continued  ontil  Bemini  was  reached — Bemini  the  real 
Creator  of  the  Borne  of  the  présent  popes,  the  prodigalchild  who 
at  twenty  could  already  show  a  galaxy  of  colossal  xnarble 
wenches,  the  universal  architect  who  with  fearf ul  activity  finished 
the  façade,  built  the  colonnade,  decorated  the  interior  of  St. 
Peter'Si  and  raised  fountains,  churches,  and  palaces  innume- 
rable.  Ând  that  was  the  end  of  ail,  for  since  then  Borne 
has  little  by  httle  withdrawn  from  life,  from  the  modem  world, 
as  though  she,  who  always  lived  on  what  she  derived  from 
others,  were  dying  of  her  inability  to  take  anything  more  &om 
them  in  order  to  convert  it  to  her  own  glory. 

'  Ah  I  Bemini,  that  delightf  ul  Bemini  !  '  continued  Narcisse 
with  his  raptmrous  air.  'He  is  both  powerful  and  exqnisite, 
his  verve  always  ready,  his  ingennity  invariably  awake,  his 
fecundity  foll  of  grâce  and  magnmcence.  As  for  their 
Bramante  with  his  masterpiece,  that  cold,  correct  Gancelleria, 
we'll  dub  him  the  Liichael  Angelo  and  Ba£Faelle  of  architec- 
ture and  say  no  more  about  it.  But  Bemini,  that  exquisite 
Bemini,  why,  there  is  more  delicacy  and  refinement  in  his 
pretended  bad  taste  than  in  ail  the  hugeness  and  perfection  of 
the  others  I  Our  own  âge  ought  to  recognise  itself  in  hia 
art,  at  once  so  varied  and  so  deep,  so  triumphant  in  its 
mannerisms,  so  full  of  a  perturbing  solicitude  for  the  artificial 
and  so  &ee  from  the  baseness  of  reahty.  Just  go  to  the  Villa 
Borghese  to  see  the  group  of  Apouo  and  Daphne  which 
Bemini  executed  when  he  was  eighteen,^  and  in  particular  see 
his  statue  of  Santa  Teresa  in  ecstasy  at  Santa  Maria  délia 
Vittoria  l  Ah  I  that  Santa  Teresa  I  It  is  like  heaven  open- 
ing,  with  the  quiver  that  only  a  purely  divine  enjoyment  can 
set  in  woman's  âesh,  the  rapture  of  faith  carried  to  the  point 
of  spasm,  the  créature  losing  breath  and  dying  of  pleasure  in 
the  arms  of  the  Divinity  I  I  hâve  spent  hours  and  hours  before 
that  work  without  exhausting  the  infinité  scope  of  its  precious, 
tuming  symbolisation.' 

Karcissé's  voice  died  away,  and  Pierre,  no  longer  astonished 

1  There  is  also  at  the  Villa  Borghese  Bemhii's  ÀTichMeè  dmed  hij 
JËneaSt  which  he  sculptured  when  only  sixteen.  No  doubt  his  laulta 
were  mony  ;  bat  it  was  his  znisf  ortune  to  belong  to  a  décadent  period.— 
Tram. 
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at  hîs  covert,  imconscîous  hatred  of  health,  sîmplicity,  and 
Btrength,  scarcely  listened  to  bim,  The  young  priest  Imnself 
was  agaîn  becoming  absorbed  in  tbe  îdea  be  bad  fonned  of 
pagan  Eome  resuscitating  in  Cbristian  Borne  and  tnmîng  ît 
into  CaiJiolio  Eome,  tbe  new  political,  sacerdotal,  domineer- 
ing  centre  of  eartbly  govemment.  Apart  from  tbe  primitive 
âge  of  tbe  catacombs,  bad  Rome  ever  been  Cbristian  ?  Tbe 
tbougbts  tbat  bad  corne  to  bim  on  tbe  Palatine,  in  tbe 
Àppian  Way,  and  in  Si  Peter's  were  gatbering  confirmation. 
Genius  tbat  moming  bad  brougbt  bim  fresb  proof.  No  doubt 
tbe  paganism  wbicb  reappeared  in  tbe  art  of  Micbael  Angelo 
and  Eafifaelle  was  tempered,  transformed  by  tbe  Cbristian 
spirit.  But  did  it  not  still  remain  tbe  basis  ?  Had  not  tbe 
former  master  peered  across  Olympus  wben  snatcbing  bis  great 
nudities  from  tbe  terrible  beavens  of  Jebovab  ?  Did  not  tbe 
idéal  figures  of  Eaifaelle  reveal  tbe  superb,  fascinating  flesb  of 
Venus  beneatb  tbe  cbaste  veil  of  tbe  Virgin?  It  seemed 
so  to  Pierre,  and  some  embarrassment  mingled  witb  bis 
despondency,  for  ail  tbose  beautiful  forms  glorifying  tbe 
ardent  passions  of  life,  were  in  opposition  to  bis  dream  of 
rejuvenated  Cbristianity  giving  peace  to  tbe  world  andreviying 
tbe  simplicity  and  purity  of  tbe  early  âges. 

Ail  at  once  be  was  surprised  to  bear  Narcisse,  by  wbat 
transition  be  could  not  tell,  speaking  to  bim  of  tbe  daily  life 
of  Léo  XIII.  *Yes,  my  dear  Abbé,  at  eigbty-four^  tbe 
Holy  Fatber  sbows  tbe  activity  of  a  young  man  and  leads  a 
life  of  détermination  and  bard  work  sucb  as  neitber  you  nor  I 
would  care  for  l  At  çix  o*clock  be  is  already  up,  says  bis 
mass  in  bis  private  cbapel,  and  drinks  a  little  milk  for  break- 
fast.^  Tben,  from  eigbt  o'clock  till  noon,  tbere  is  a  ceaseless  pro« 
cession  of  cardinals  andprelates,  ail  tbe  affairs  of  tixe  congréga- 
tions passing  under  bis  eyes,  and  none  could  be  morenumeroua 
or  intricate.  At  noon  tbe  public  and  collective  audiences  usually 
begin.  At  two  be  dines.  Tben  comes  tbe  siesta  wbicb  be  bas 
weïl  eamed,  or  else  a  promenade  in  tbe  gardens  until  six  o'clock. 
Tbe  private  audiences  tben  sometimes  keep  bim  for  an  bour 
or  two.  He  sups  at  nine  and  scarcely  eats,  lives  on  notbing, 
in  fact,  and  is  always  alone  at  bis  little  table,  Wbat  do  you 
tbink,  eb,  of  tbe  étiquette  wbicb  compels  bim  to  sucb  lone- 
liness  ?    Tbere  you  bave  a  man  who  for  eigbteen  years  bas 

^  The  reader  shonld  remember  thai  ihe  period  selectdd  for  thif 
aarrative  is  tbe  year  1894.   Léo  XHI  was  bom  in  1810.— ThtiM. 
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never  had  a  guest  at  bis  table,  who  day  bj  day  sits  ail  alone 
in  his  grandeur  I  Ând  as  soon  as  ten  o'clock  strikes,  after 
sajing  the  Bosaiy  witb  bis  familîars,  be  sbuts  bîmsolf  up  in 
bis  room.  But,  altbougb  be  may  go  to  bed,  be  sleeps  very 
little  ;  be  is  frequently  troubled  by  insomnia,  and  gets  up  and 
Bcnds  for  a  secretary  to  dictate  memoranda  or  letters  to  bim. 
Wben  any  interesting  matter  requires  bis  attention  be  gives 
bimself  up  to  it  beart  and  soûl,  never  letting  it  escape  bia 
thougbts.  And  bis  lif e,  bis  bealtb,  lies  in  ail  tbis.  His  mind 
is  always  busy  ;  bis  will  and  strengtb  must  always  be  exerting 
tbemselves.  You  may  know  tbat  be  long  cultivated  Latin 
verse  witb  affection  ;  and  I  believe  tbat  in  bis  days  of  struggle 
be  bad  a  passion  for  joumalism,  inspired  tbe  articles  of  tbe 
newspapers  be  subsidised,  and  even  dictated  some  of  tbem 
wben  bis  most  eberisbed  ideas  were  in  question/ 

Silence  fell.  At  every  moment  Narcisse  craned  bis  neck 
to  see  if  tbe  little  papal  cortège  were  not  emerging  from  tbe 
Gallery  of  tbe  Tapestries  to  pass  tbem  on  its  way  to  tbe  gardens. 
<  You  are  perbaps  aware,'  be  resumed,  '  tbat  bis  Holiness  is 
brougbt  down  on  a  low  cbair  wbicb  is  small  enougb  to  pass 
tbrougb  every  doorway.  It's  quite  a  joumey,  more  tban  a 
mile,  tbrougb  tbe  Loggie,  tbe  Stanze  01  Baffaelle,  tbe  paint- 
ing  and  scidpture  galleries,not  to  mention  tbe  numerous  stair- 
cases,  before  be  reacbes  tbe  gardens,  wbere  a  pair-borse  carriage 
awaits  bim.  It's  quite  fine  tbis  evening,  so  be  will  surely 
corne.    We  must  bave  a  little  patience.' 

Wbilst  Narcisse  was  giving  tbese  partîculars  Pierre  again 
sank  into  a  rêverie  and  saw  tbe  wbole  extraordinary  bistory 
pass  before  bim.  First  came  tbe  worldly,  ostentations  popes 
of  tbe  Benascence,  tbose  wbo  resuscitated  antiquity  witb  so 
mucb  passion  and  dreamt  of  draping  tbe  Holy  See  witb  tbe 
purple  of  Empire  once  more.  Tbere  was  Paul  II,  tbe  mag- 
nificent  Yenetian  wbo  built  tbe  Palazzo  di  Venezia  ;  Sixtus  IV, 
to  wbom  one  owes  the  Sixtine  Cbapel  ;  and  Julius  II  and  Léo 
X,  wbo  made  Borne  a  city  of  tbeatrical  pomp,  prodigious  festivi- 
ties,  toumaments,  ballets,  bunts,  masquerades  and  banquets.  At 
tbat  time  tbe  papacy  bad  just  rediscovered  Olympus  amîdst 
tbe  dust  of  buried  ruins,  and  as  tbougb  intoxicated  by  tbe 
torrent  of  life  wbicb  arose  from  tbe  ancient  soil,  it  founded 
tbe  muséums,  tbus  reviving  tbe  superb  temples  of  tbe  pagan 
âge,  and  restoring  tbem  to  tbe  cuit  of  ùniversal  admiration. 
Never  bad  tbe  Cburcb  been  in  sucb  perU  of  deatb,  for  if 
tbe  Gbrist  was  still  bonoured  at  St.  Peter's,  Jupiter  and 
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ail  tbe  otber  goda  and  goddesses,  with  theîr  beauteous,  in- 
ïimphant  flesh,  were  enthroned  in  the  halls  of  the  Vatican. 
Then,  however,  another  vision  passed  before  Pierre,  one  of 
the  modem  popes  prier  to  the  Italian  occupation— notably 
Plus  IX,  who,  whilst  yet  free,  often  went  into  bis  good  city 
of  Rome.  His  buge  red  and  gold  coach  was  drawn  by  six 
horses,  surrounded  by  Swiss  Guards  and  followed  by  Noble 
Guards  ;  but  now  and  again  he  would  alight  in  the  Corso,  and 
continue  his  promenade  on  f oot,  and  then  the  mounted  men  of 
the  escort  gaUoped  f orward  to  give  waming  and  stop  the  traffic. 
The  carriages  drew  up,  the  gentlemen  had  to  alight  and 
kneel  on  the  pavement,  whilst  the  ladies  simply  rose  and 
devoûtly  înclined  their  heads,  as  the  Holy  Father,  attended 
by  his  Court,  slowly  wended  his  way  to  the  Piazza  del  Popolo, 
smiling  and  blessing  at  every  step.  And  now  had  come  Léo 
XIII,  the  voluntary  prisoner,  shut  up  in  the  Vatican  for 
eighteen  years,  and  he,  behind  the  high,  silent  walls,  in  the 
unknown  sphère  where  each  of  his  days  flowed  by  so  quietly, 
had  acquired  a  more  exalted  majesty,  instinct  with  sacred 
and  redoubtable  mysteriousness. 

Ah  I  that  Pope  whom  you  no  longer  meet  or  see,  that 
Pope  hidden  from  the  common  of  mankind  hke  some  terrible 
divinity  whom  the  priests  alone  dare  to  approach  I  It  is  in 
that  sumptuous  Vatican  which  his  forerunners  of  the  Re- 
nascence  built  and  adorned  for  giant  festivities  that  he  bas 
secluded  himself  ;  it  is  there  he  lives,  far  from  the  crowd,  in 
prison  with  the  handsome  men  and  the  lovely  women  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raffaelle,  with  the  gods  and  goddesses  of 
maxhle,  with  the  whole  of  resplendent  Olympus  celebrating 
around  him  the  religion  of  life  and  light.  With  him  the  entire 
Papacy  is  there  steeped  in  paganism.  What  a  spectacle  when 
the  slender,  weak  old  man,  ail  soûl,  so  purely  white,  passes 
along  the  galleries  of  the  Muséum  of  Antiquities  on  his  way 
to  the  gardens.  Right  and  left  the  statues  behold  him  pasa 
with  ail  their  bare  flesh.  There  is  Jupiter,  there  is  ApoUo, 
there  is  Venus  the  dominatrixt  tliere  is  Pan  the  universal 
god  in  whose  laugh  the  joys  of  earth  ring  out.  Nereids  bathe 
in  transparent  water.  Bacchantes  roll,  unveiled,  in  the  warm 
grass.  Centaurs  gallop  by  carrying  lovely  girls,  faint  with 
rapture,  on  their  steaming  haunches.  Ariadne  is  surprised 
by  Bacchus,  Ganymede  fondles  the  eagle,  Adonis  lires  youth 
and  maiden  with  his  flame.  And  on  and  on  passes  the  weak, 
:ii9hite  old  man,  swaying  on  his  low  chair,  amidst  that  splendid 
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triumpli,  that  display  and  glorification  of  the  flesh,  which 
shouts  alond  tbe  omnipotence  of  Nature,  of  everlasting 
matterl  Since  they  hâve  fonnd  it  again,  exhnmed  it  and 
honoured  it,  that  it  is  which  once  more  reigns  there  imperish- 
able  ;  and  in  vain  hâve  they  set  vine  leaves  on  the  statues, 
even  as  they  hâve  swathed  the  huge  figures  of  Michaeî 
Ângelo  ;  sex  still  flares  on  ail  sides,  life  overflows,  its  gcrms 
course  in  torrents  through  the  veins  of  the  world.  Near  by, 
in  that  Vatican  lîbrary  of  incomparable  wealth,  where  ail 
human  science  lies  slumberîng,  there  lurks  a  yet  more  terrible 
danger — the  danger  of  an  explosion  which  would  sweep  away 
evei^thing,  Vatican  and  St.  Peter's  also,  if  one  day  the  books 
in  their  tum  were  to  awake  and  speak  aloud  as  speak  the 
beauty  of  Venus  and  the  manliness  of  Apollo.  But  the  white, 
diaphanous  old  man  seems  neither  to  see  nor  to  hear,  and  the 
huge  heads  of  Jupiter,  the  trunks  of  Hercules,  the  equivocal 
statues  of  Antinous  continue  to  watch  him  as  he  passes  on  ! 

However,  Narcisse  had  become  impatient,  and,  going  in 
search  of  an  attendant,  he  leamt  from  him  that  his  Holiness 
had  already  gone  down.  To  shorten  the  distance,  indeed,  the 
cortège  often  passes  along  a  kind  of  open  gallery  leaiding 
towards  the  Mmt.  '  Well,  let  us  go  down  as  well,'  said  Narcisse 
to  Pierre  ;  *  I  will  try  to  show  you  the  gardens,' 

Down  below,  in  the  vestibule,  a  door  of  which  opened  on  to 
a  broad  path,  he  spoke  to  another  attendant,  a  former  ponti- 
fical solder  whom  he  personally  knew.  The  man  at  once  let 
him  pass  with  Pierre,  but  was  unable  to  tell  him  whether 
Monsignor  Oamba  del  Zoppo  had  accompanied  his  Holiness 
that  day. 

*No  matter,'  resumed  Narcisse  whenhe  and  his  oompanion 
were  alone  in  the  path  ;  •  I  don't  despair  of  meeting  him — and 
thèse,  you  see,  are  the  famous  gardens  of  the  Vatican.' 

They  are  very  extensive  grounds,  and  the  Pope  can  go 
quite  two  and  a  half  miles  by  passing  along  the  paths  of  the 
wood,  the  vineyard,  and  the  kitchen  garden.  Occupying  the 
plateau  of  the  Vatican  hiU,  which  the  mediœval  waU  of  Léo 
IV  still  girdles,  the  gardens  are  separated  from  the  neighbour- 
ing  valleys  as  by  a  fortified  rampart.  The  wall  formerly 
stretched  to  the  castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  thereby  fo  ming  what 
was  known  as  the  Léonine  City.  Noinquisitive  eyes  can  peer 
înto  the  grounds  excepting  from  the  dôme  of  St.  Peter's,  which 
casts  its  huge  shadow  over  them  during  the  hot  summer 
weather,    They  are,  too,  quite  a  little  world,  which  each  pope 
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bas  taken  pleâsure  in  embellishîng.  Tbere  is  a  large  partezxB 
"withlawns  of  geometrical  patterns,  planted  wiih  handsome 
palms  and  adomed  with  lemon  and  orange  trees  in  pots  ; 
there  is  a  less  formai,  a  shadier  garden,  where,  amidst  deep 
plantations  of  yoke-elins,  you  find  Giovanni  Vesanzio's  foun- 
tain,  the  Aquilone,  and  Fins  IV's  old  Casino  ;  then,  too,  there 
are  the  woods  with  their  superb  evergreen  oaks,  their  thicketa 
of  plane  trees,  acacias,  and  pines,  intersectedby  broad  avenues, 
which  are  delîghtfully  pleasant  for  leisnrely  stroUs;  and 
finally,  on  tuming  to  the  left,  beyond  other  olomps  of  trees, 
corne  the  kitchen  garden  and  the  vineyard,  the  last  well 
tended. 

Whilst  waUdng  through  the  wood  Narcisse  told  Pierre  of 
the  life  led  by  the  Holy  Father  in  thèse  gardens.  He  strolls 
in  them  every  second  day  when  the  weather  allows.  Formerly 
the  popes  left  the  Vatican  for  the  Quirinal,  which  is  cooler  and 
healthier,  as  soon  as  May  arrived  ;  and  spent  the  dog  days  at 
Castle  Gandolfo  on  the  margîns  of  the  Lake  of  Âlbano.  But 
nowadays  the  only  summer  résidence  possessed  by  his  EoU- 
ness  is  a  virtually  intact  tower  of  the  old  rampart  of  Léo  IV. 
He  hère  spends  Uie  hottest  days,  and  haseven  erectedasort  of 
pavillon  beside  it  for  the  accommodation  of  his  suite.  NarcissCi 
like  one  athome,  went  in  and  secured  permission  for  Pierre 
to  glance  at  the  one  room  occupied  by  the  Pope,  a  spadous 
round  chamber  with  semispherical  ceiling,  on  which  are 
painted  the  heavens  with  symbolical  figures  of  the  constella* 
tiens  ;  one  of  the  latter,  the  lion,  having  two  stars  for  eyes — 
stars  which  a  System  of  lighting  causes  to  sparkle  dùring  the 
night.  The  walls  of  the  tower  are  so  thick  that  af ter  blocking 
up  a  window,  a  kind  of  room,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  couch, 
has  been  contrived  in  the  embrasure.  Besides  this  couch  the 
only  furniture  is  a  large  work- table,  a  dining- table  with  flaps, 
and  a  large  régal  arm-chair,  a  mass  of  gilding,  one  of  the  gifta 
of  the  Pope's  episcopal  jubilee.  And  you  dream  of  the  dava 
of  solitude  and  perfect  silence,  spent  in  that  low  donjon  hall, 
where  the  coolness  of  a  tomb  prevails  whilst  the  heavy  suna 
of  August  are  scorching  overpowered  Bome. 

An  astronomical  observatoryhas  been  installed  in  anothet 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  little  white  cupola,  which  you  e^y 
amidst  the  greeneiy  ;  and  under  the  trees  there  is  also  a  Swisi 
chalet,  where  Léo  aIII  is  fond  of  resting.  He  sometimes  goea 
on  f oot  to  the  kitchen  garden,  and  takes  much  interest  in  the 
vineyard,  visiting  it  to  see  if  the  grapea  are  ripening  and  if 
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thd  vintagô  \pill  be  a  good  one.  What  most  astonished 
Pierre,  however,  was  to  leam  that  the  H0I7  Father  had  beeii 
very  fond  of  <  sport  '  before  âge  had  weakened  him.  He  waa 
indeed  passîonately  addîcted  to  bird  snaring.  Broad-meshed 
nets  were  hung  on  either  sîde  of  a  path  on  the  fringe  of  a 
plantation,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  path  were  placed  cages 
containing  the  decoys,  whose  songs  soon  attractedall  the  birda 
of  the  neighbourhood — ^red-breasts,  white-throats,  black-caps, 
nightingales,  fig-peckers  of  ail  sorts.  Ând  when  a  numerous 
Company  of  them  was  gathered  together  Léo  XIH,  seated  ont 
of  sight  and  watching,  would  saddenly  clap  his  hands  and 
startle  the  bîrds,  which  âew  np  and  were  caught  by  the  wings 
in  the  meshes  of  the  nets.  AU  that  then  remained  to  be  done 
Tras  to  take  them  ont  of  the  nets  and  stiQe  them  by  a  toach  of 
the  thumb.    Boast  fig-peckers  are  delicious.^ 

As  Pierre  came  back  through  the  wood  he  had  another 
surprise.  He  suddenly  lighted  on  a  *  Grotto  of  Lourdes,'  a 
miniature  imitation  of  the  original,  built  of  rocks  and  blocks 
of  cernent.  Ând  such  was  his  émotion  at  the  sight  that  he 
could  not  conceal  it.  *  It's  true,  then  1  '  said  he.  '  I  was  told 
of  it,  but  I  thought  that  the  Holy  Father  was  of  loftier  mind 
— ;free  from  ail  such  base  superstitions  I  ' 

'  Oh  !  •  replied  Narcisse,  *  I  fancy  that  the  grotto  dates 
&om  Pius  IX,  who  evinced  especial  gratitude  to  our  Lady  of 
Lourdes.  Ât  ail  events,  it  must  be  a  gift,  and  Léo  XTTI 
simply  keeps  it  in  repair.* 

For  a  few  moments  Pierre  remained  motionless  and  silent 
before  that  imitatiye  grotto,  that  childish  plaything.  Some 
zealously  deyout  visitors  had  left  their  visiting  cards  in  the 
cracks  of  the  cément  work  t  For  his  part,  he  felt  very  sad,  and 
foUowed  his  companion  with  bowed  head,  lamenting  the 
wretched  idiocy  of  the  world.  Then,  on  emerging  from  the 
wood,  on  again  reaching  the  parterre,  he  raised  his  eyes. 

Ah  I  how  exquisite  in  spite  of  eyerything  was  that  décline 
of  a  loyely  day,  and  what  a  victorious  charm  ascended  from 
the  soil  in  that  part  of  the  gardens.  There,  in  front  of  that 
bare,  noble,  buming  parterre,  far  more  than  under  the 
languishing  foliage  of  the  wood  or  among  the  fruitful  vines, 
Pierre  reaUsed  the  strength  of  Nature.  Âbove  the  grass 
growing  meagrely  over  the  compartmenis   of   geometrical 

1  Perhaps  bo  ;  but  what  a  delightM  pastime  for  the  Yioar  ot  thQ 
PiTinityl— 2Van«. 
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Î)attern  which  the  pathways  traced  there  were  barely  a  few 
ow  shrubs,  dwarf  roses,  aloes,  rare  tufts  of  withering  flowers* 
Some  green  bnshes  stîll  desoribed  tbe  escutcbeon  of  Fins  IX 
in  accordance  wîth  the  strange  taste  of  former  times.  Ând 
amîdst  tbe  warm  silence  one  only  beard  tbe  faint  crystalline 
murmur  of  tbe  water  trickling  from  tbe  basin  of  tbe  central 
fountain.  But  ail  Eome,  its  ardent  beavens,  sovereîgn  grâce, 
and  conquering  voluptuousness,  seemed  witb  tbeîr  own  soûl  to 
anîmate  tbîs  vast  rectangular  patcb  of  décorative  gardenîng, 
ibis  mosaic  of  verdure,  wbicb  in  its  semi-abandonment  and 
Bcorcbed  decay  assumed  an  aspect  of  melancboly  pride, 
instinct  witb  the  ever  retuming  quiver  of  a  passion  of  fire 
tbat  could  not  die.  Some  antique  vases  and  statues,  wbitely 
nude  under  tbe  setting  sun,  sMrted  tbe  parterres.  Ând 
above  tbe  aroma  of  eucalyptus  and  of  pine,  stronger  even 
tban  tbat  of  the  ripening  oranges,  there  rose  tbe  odour  of  tbe 
large,  bitter  box-sbrubs,  so  laden  witb  pungent  life  tbat  it 
disturbed  one  as  one  passed  as  if  indeed  it  were  tbe  very  scent 
of  tbe  fecundity  of  tbat  ancient  soil  saturated  with  the  dust  of 
générations. 

'It's  very  étrange  tbat  we  hâve  not  met  his  Holiness,* 
exclaimed  Narcisse.  '  Perbaps  bis  carriage  took  the  other 
path  through  tbe  wood  wbile  we  were  in  tbe  tower.' 

Then,  reverting  to  Monsignor  Gamba  del  Zoppo,  tbe 
attaché  explained  tbat  tbe  functions  of  Coppiere,  or  papal 
cupbearer,  which  his  cousin  should  bave  discbarged  as  one  of 
the  four  camerieri  segreti  partecipanth  bad  become  purely 
honorary  since  the  dinners  offered  to  diplomatists  or  in  honour 
of  newly  consecrated  bishops  bad  been  given  by  tbe  Cardinal 
Secretary  of  State.  Monsignor  Gamba,  wbose  cowardice  and 
nuUity  were  legendary,  seemed  therefore  to  bave  no  other 
rôle  tban  tbat  of  enlivening  Léo  XIII,  wbose  favour  be  bad 
won  by  bis  incessant  âattery  and  tbe  anecdotes  which  be  was 
ever  relating  about  botb  the  black  and  tbe  wbite  worlds.  Indeed 
tbis  fat,  amiable  man,  who  could  even  be  obliging  when  bis 
interests  were  not  in  question,  was  a  perfect  newspaper,  brim- 
ful  of  tittle-tattle,  disdaining  no  item  of  gossip  whatever, 
even  if  it  came  from  tbe  kitchens.  Ând  thus  be  was  quietly 
marching  towards  the  cardinalate,  certain  of  obtaining  the 
bat  without  other  exertion  tban  tbat  of  bringing  a  budget  of 
gossip  to  beguile  the  pleasant  bours  of  the  promenade.  Ând 
Heaven  knew  tbat  he  was  always  able  to  gamer  an  abundant 
harvestof  news  in  tbat  çlosed  Vatican  swarming  witb  prelates 
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of  eyery  kind,  in  that  womanless  pontifical  tamily  of  old 
begowned  bacbelors,  ail  secretlj  exercised  by  yast  ambitions, 
covert  and  revolting  rivalries,  and  ferocions  hatreds,  which, 
it  îs  said,  are  still  sometimes  carried  as  far  as  the  good  old 
poison  of  ancient  days. 

Ail  at  once  Narcisse  stopped.  'Âh!'  he  exclaimed,  'I 
was  certain  of  it.  There's  the  Holy  Father  1  Bat  we  are 
not  in  luck.  He  won't  even  see  ns  ;  he  is  about  to  get  into 
his  carriage  again.' 

As  he  spoke  a  carriage  drew  np  at  the  verge  of  the  wood, 
and  a  little  cortège^  emerging  from  a  narrow  path,  went 
towards  it. 

Pierre  felt  as  if  he  had  received  a  great  blow  in  the  heart. 
Motionless  beside  his  companion,  and  half-hidden  by  a  lofty 
vase  containing  a  lemon  tree,  it  was  only  from  a  distance  that 
he  was  able  to  see  the  white  old  man,  looking  so  frail  and 
slender  in  the  wavy  folds  of  his  white  cassock,  and  walMng  so 
very  slowl;^  with  short,  gUding  steps.  The  yomig  priest  could 
Bcarcely  distingnish  the  emaciated  face  of  old  diaphanous 
ivory,  emphasized  by  a  large  nose  which  jutted  ont  above  thin 
lips.  However,  the  pontiû's  black  eyes  were  glittering  with 
an  inquisitive  smile,  while  his  right  ear  was  inclined  towards 
Monsignor  Gamba  del  Zoppo,  who  was  donbtless  finishing 
Bome  story  at  once  rich  and  short,  flowery  and  dignified. 
And  on  the  left  walked  a  Noble  Goard;  and  two  other 
prelates  foUowed. 

^  It  was^  but  a  familiar  apparition  ;  Léo  XTTT  was  already 
climbing  into  the  closed  carriage.  And  Pierre,  in  the  midst 
of  that  large,  odiferons,  buming  garden,  again  experienced 
the  singular  émotion  which  had  come  npon  him  in  the 
Gallery  of  the  Candelabra  while  he  waspicturing  the  Pope  on 
his  way  between  the  ApoUos  and  Yenuses  radiant  in  their 
triomphant  nudity.  There,  however,  it  was  only  pagan  art 
which  had  celebrated  the  etemity  of  life,  the  superb,  almighty 
powers  of  Nature.  But  hère  he  had  beheld  the  pontiff  steeped 
in  nature  itself,  in  nature  clad  in  the  most  lovely,  most 
voluptuous,  most  passionate  guise.  Ah  1  that  Pope,  that  old 
man  strolling  with  his  Divinity  of  grief,  humility  and  renun- 
dation  alon^  the  paths  of  those  gardens  of  love,  in  the 
languid  evemngs  of  the  hot  summer  days,  beneath  the  caress- 
ing  Bcents  of  pine  and  eucalyptus,  ripe  oranges,  and  tall,  acrid 
box-shrubs  I  Pan,  the  great  god  Pan,  enveloped  him  with  the 
Bovereign  effluvia  of  Ms  powers.     How  pleasant  was  the 
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thouglit  of  living  there,  amidst  that  magnifioenoe  of  heaven 
and  of  earth,  of  loving  the  beauty  of  woman  and  of  rejoicing 
in  the  froitf ulness  of  ail  !  Ând  saddenly  the  décisive  truth 
bnrst  forth  that  ûrom  a  land  of  8uch  joy  and  ligbt  it  was  only 
possible  for  a  temporal  religion  of  conqnest  and  political 
domination  to  rise  ;  not  the  mystical,  pain-&aught  rehgion  of 
the  north — the  religion  of  the  soûl  I 

However,  Narcisse  led  the  young  priest  away,  telUng  him 
other  anecdotes  as  they  went — anecdotes  of  the  occasional 
bonlwmie  of  Léo  XIII,  who  irould  stop  to  chat  with  the 
gardeners,  and  question  them  about  the  health  of  the  trees 
and  the  sale  of  the  oranges.  And  he  also  mentioned  the 
Pope's  former  passion  for  a  pair  of  gazelles,  sent  him  from 
Âfnca,  two  graceful  créatures  which  ho  had  been  fond  of 
oaressing,  and  at  whose  death  he  had  shed  tears.  But  Pierre 
no  longer  listened.  When  they  found  themselyes  on  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter's  he  tumed  round  and  gazed  at  the 
Vatican  once  more. 

His  eyes  had  fallen  on  the  gâte  of  bronze,  and  he  remem- 
bered  having  wondered  that  moming  what  there  might  be 
behind  thèse  métal  panels  omamented  with  big  nails.  Ând 
he  did  not  yet  dare  to  answer  the  question,  and  décide  if  the 
new  nations  thirsting  for  fratemitv  and  justice  would  really 
find  there  the  religion  necessary  for  the  democracies  of  to< 
morrow  ;  for  he  had  not  been  able  to  probe  things,  and  only 
carried  a  first  impression  away  with  him.  But  how  keen  it 
was,  and  how  ill  it  boded  for  lus  dream  1  Â  gâte  of  bronze  1 
Tes,  a  hard,  impregnable  gâte,  so  completely  shutting  the 
Vatican  off  &om  the  rest  of  the  itorld  that  nothing  new  had 
entered  the  palace  for  three  hutfdred  years.  Behind  that 
portai  the  old  centuries,  as  fai|»  as  the  sixteenth,  remained 
immutable.  Time  seemed  to  hâve  stayed  its  course  there  for 
ever  ;  nothing  more  stirred  ;  the  very  costumes  of  the  Swisa 
Guards,  the  Noble  Guards,  and  the  prelates  themselves  wero 
unchanged;  and  you  found  yourself  in  the  world  of  three 
hundred  vears  ago,  with  its  étiquette,  its  costumes,  and  its 
ideas.  That  the  popes  in  a  spirit  of  haughty  protest  should 
for  five  and  twenty  years  hâve  voluntarily  shut  themselves  up 
in  their  palace  was  already  regrettable  ;  but  this  imprisonment 
of  centuries  within  the  past,  within  the  grooves  of  tradition, 
was  far  more  serions  and  dakgerous.  It  was  ail  Oatholicism 
which  was  thus  imprisoned,  whose  dogmaa  and  sacerdotal 
organisation  were  obstinately  immobilised.    Ferhaps,  in  spite 
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of  its  apparent  flexibility,  Catholicism  was  leally  unable  to 
jrield  in  anything,  onder  péril  of  being  swept  away,  and  there- 
m  lay  botb  its  weaknesa  and  its  strength.  Ând  tben  what  a 
terrible  world  was  there,  bow  great  tbe  pride  and  ambition, 
how  nmnerous  tbe  batreds  and  rivalries  1  Ând  bow  étrange 
tbe  prison,  bow  singular  tbe  company  assembled  bebind  tbe 
bars — tbe  Cmciôed  by  tbe  side  of  Jupiter  Capitolinos,  idl 
pagan  antiqnity  fratemising  witb  tbe  Âpostles,  ail  tbe  splen- 
dours  of  tbe  Benascence  surronnding  tbe  pastor  of  tbe  Gospel 
wbo  reigna  in  tbe  name  of  tbe  bmnble  and  tbe  poor  1 

Tbe  son  was  sinldng,  tbe  gentle,  Inscions  sweetness  of  tbe 
Boman  evenings  was  faUing  from  tbe  limpid  beavens,  and 
after  tbat  splendid  day  spent  witb  Micbael  Angelo,  Bafiaelle, 
tbe  ancients,  and  tbe  rope»  in  tbe  finest  palace  of  tbe  world, 
tbe  yoong  priest  lingered,  distracted,  on  tbe  Piazza  of  St. 
Peter's. 

<WelI,  you  must  excuse  me,  my  dear  Âbbé/  conduded 
Narcisse.  '  But  I  will  now  confess  to  you  tbat  I  suspect  my 
wortby  cousin  of  a  f  ear  tbat  be  migbt  compromise  bimseU  by 
meddïing  in  your  affidr.  I  sball  certainly  see  bim  again,  but 
you  will  do  well  not  to  put  too  mucb  reliance  on  bim.' 

It  was  nearly  six  o'dock  wben  Pierre  got  back  to  tbe  Boo- 
canera  mansion.  As  a  rule,  be  passed  in  iJl  modesty  down  tbe 
lane,  and  entered  by  tbe  little  side  door,  a  key  of  wbiob  bad 
been  given  bim.  But  be  bad  tbat  moming  received  a  letter 
from  M.  de  la  Cboue,  and  desired  to  communicate  it  to  Bene- 
detta.  So  be  ascended  tbe  grand  staircase,  and  on  reacbing 
tbe  ante-room  was  surprised  to  find  nobody  tbere.  As  a  rule, 
wbeneyor  tbe  man-servani  went  out  Victorine  instaUed  ber- 
self  in  bis  place  and  busied  berself  witb  some  needlework. 
Her  cbair  was  tbere,  and  Pierre  evennoticed  some  linen  wbicb 
sbe  bad  leffe  on  a  littl§  table  wben  probably  summoned  else- 
wbere.  Tben,  as  tbe  door  of  tbe  ôrst  réception  room  was 
ajar,  be  at  last  ventured  in.  It  was  almost  nigbt  tbere  already, 
tbe  twiligbt  was  softly  dying  awav,  and  ail  at  once  tbe  young 
priest  stopped  sbort,  fearing  to  take  anotber  step,  for,  from  tbe 
room  beyond,  tbe  large  yeÛow  salon^  tbere  came  a  murmur 
of  feverisb,  distracted  words,  ardent  entreaties,  fierce  panting, 
a  rustling  and  a  sbuffling  of  footsteps.  Ând  suddenly  Pierre  no 
longer  besitated,  urged  on  despite  bimself  by  tbe  conviction 
tbat  tbe  sounds  be  beard  were  tbose  of  a  struggle,  and  tbat 
some  one  was  bard  pressed. 

Ând  wben  be  darted  into  tbe  furtber  room  be  was  stupefied, 
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for  Dario  was  ibère,  no  longer  showingihe  degenerate  élégance 
of  the  last  scion  o£  an  exhausted  race,  but  maddened  by  the 
hot,  frantic  blood  of  the  Boecaneras  whioh  had  bubbled  up 
wîthin  him.  He  had  clasped  Benedetta  by  the  shotdders  in  a 
frenzy  of  passion  and  was  scorching  her  face  wifch  his  hot, 
entreating  words  :  '  But  since  yon  say,  my  darling,  that  it  is 
ail  over,  that  your  marriage  will  never  be  dissolved — oh  I 
why  should  we  be  wretched  for  ever  !  Love  me  as  you  do 
love  me,  and  let  me  love  you — ^let  me  love  you  !  * 

But  the  Gontessina,  with  an  indescribable  expression  of 
tendemess  and  suffering  on  her  tearful  face,  repulsed  him  with 
her  outstretched  arms,  she  likewise  evincing  a  fierce  energy  as 
she  repeated  :  '  No,  no  ;  I  love  you,  but  it  must  not,  it  must 
not  be/ 

Ât  that  moment,  amidst  the  roar  of  hia  despair,  Dario 
became  conscious  that  some  one  was  entering  the  room.  He 
tumed  and  gazed  at  Pierre  with  an  expression  of  stupefied 
insanity,  scarce  able  even  to  recognise  him.  Then  he  carried 
his  two  hands  to  his  face,  to  his  bloodshot  eyes  and  his 
cheeks  wet  with  scalding  tears,  and  âed,  heaving  a  terrible, 
pain-fraught  sigh  in  which  bafSed  passion  mingled  with  grief 
and  repentance. 

Benedetta  seated  herself,  breathinghard,  her  strength  and 
courage  well  nigh  exhausted.  But  as  Pierre,  too  much  em- 
barrassed  to  speak,  tumed  towards  the  door,  she  addressed 
him  in  a  calmer  voice  :  *  No,  no,  Monsieur  l'Abbé,  do  not  go 
away— sit  down,  I  pray  you  ;  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  for 
a  moment.' 

He  thereupon  thought  it  his  duty  to  account  for  his  sudden 
entrance,  and  explained  that  he  had  found  the  door  of  the  first 
salon  ajar,  and  that  Yictorine  was  not  in  the  ante-room,  though 
he  had  seen  her  work  lying  on  the  table  there. 

*  Yes,'  exclaimed  the  Gontessina,  'Victorineought  to  hâve 
been  there;  I  saw  her  there  but  a  short  time  ago.  And  when 
my  poor  Dario  lost  his  head  I  called  her.  Why  did  she  not 
corne?'  Then,  with  sudden  expansion,  leaning  towards 
Pierre,  she  continued  :  '  Listen,  Monsieur  l'Abbé,  I  will  tell 
you  what  happened,  for  I  don't  want  you  to  form  too  bad  an 
opinion  of  my  poor  Dario.  It  was  ail  in  some  measure  my 
fault.  Last  night  he  asked  me  for  an  appointment  hère  in 
order  ihat  we  might  hâve  a  quiet  chat,  and  as  I  knew  that  my 
aunt  would  be  absent  at  this  time  to-day  I  told  him  to  come. 
It  was  only  natural— wasn't  it  ?— that  we  should  want  to  see 
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one  another  and  corne  to  an  agreement  afier  ihe  grievons  news 
that  my  marriage  will  probably  never  be  annulled.  We  su£fer 
too  much,  and  must  form  a  décision.  Ând  so  when  be  came 
in  tbis  evening  we  began  to  weep  and  embrace,  mingling  onr 
tears  togetber.  I  kissed  him  again  and  again,  telUng  bim 
bow  I  adored  bim,  bow  bitterly  grieved  I  was  at  beiag  tbe 
cause  of  bis  sufferings,  and  bow  surely  I  sbould  die  of  grief  at 
seeing  him  so  mibappy.  Âb  1  no  doubt  I  did  wrong  ;  I  ougbt 
not  to  baye  caugbt  bim  to  my  beart  and  embraced  bim  as  I 
did,  for  it  maddened  bim,  Monsieur  l'Abbé  ;  be  lost  bis  bead, 
and  would  bave  made  me  break  my  vow  to  tbe  Blessed 
Virgin,* 

Sbe  spoke  tbese  worda  in  ail  tranquillity  and  sîmplicity, 
witbout  sign  of  embarrassment,  like  a  young  and  beautifol 
woman  wbo  is  at  once  sensible  and  practical.  Tben  sbe  re- 
sumed  :  '  Ob  1  I  know  my  poor  Dario  well,  but  it  does  not 
prevent  me  from  loving  bim  ;  perbaps,  indeed,  it  only  makes  me 
love  bim  tbe  more.  Ue  looks  délicate,  perbaps  ratber  sickly, 
but  in  trutb  be  is  a  man  of  passion.  Yes,  tbe  old  blood  of  my 
people  bubbles  up  in  bim.  I  know  sometbing  of  it  myself, 
for  wben  I  was  a  cbild  I  sometimes  bad  fits  of  angry  passion 
wbicb  left  me  exbausted  on  tbe  floor,  and  even  now,  wben  tbe 
gusts  arise  witbin  me,  I  bave  to  fight  against  myself  and  tor- 
ture myself  in  order  tbat  I  may  not  act  madly.  But  my  poor 
Dario  does  not  know  bow  to  suffer.  He  is  like  a  cbild  wbose 
fancies  must  be  gratified.  And  yet  at  bottom  be  bas  a  good 
deal  of  common  sensé  ;  be  waits  for  me  because  be  knows  tbat 
tbe  only  real  bappiness  lies  witb  tbe  woman  wbo  adores  bim.' 

As  Pierre  listened  be  was  able  to  form  a  more  précise  idea 
of  tbe  young  prince,  of  wbose  cbaracter  be  bad  bitberto  bad 
but  a  vague  perception.  Whilst  dying  of  love  for  bis  cousin, 
Dario  bad  ever  been  a  man  of  pleasure.  Tbougb  be  was  no 
doubt  very  amiable,  tbe  basis  of  bis  tempérament  was  none 
tbe  less  egotism.  And,  in  particular,  be  was  unable  to  endure 
Buffering  ;  be  loatbed  suffering,  ugliness,  and  poverty,  wbetber 
tbey  aiïected  bimself  or  otbers.  Botb  bis  âesb  and  bis  soûl 
required  gaiety,  brilliancy,  show,  life  in  tbe  full  sunligbt. 
And  witbal  be  was  exbausted,  witb  no  strengtb  left  bim  but 
for  tbe  idle  life  be  led,  so  incapable  of  tbougbt  and  T^ill 
tbat  tbe  idea  of  joining  tbe  new  régime  bad  not  even  occurred 
to  bim.  Yet  be  bad  ail  tbe  unbounded  pride  of  a  Boman  ; 
sagacity — a  keen,  practical  perception  of  tbe  real — was  mingled 
witb  bis  indolence  ;  wbUe  bis  inveterate  love  of  woman,  mora 
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freqnently  displayed  in  oharm  of  manner,  borst  forth  at  times 
in  attacks  of  êrantio  sensualiiy. 

*  After  ail  he  is  a  man,*  conclufled  Benedetta  in  a  low  voîce, 
'  and  I  must  not  ask  impossibilities  of  him.'  Then,  as  Pierre 
gazed  at  her,  his  notions  of  Italian  jealousy  quite  upseir,  slie 
exclaimed,  aglow  \rith  passionate  adoration  :  *  No,  no.  Situ- 
ated  as  we  are,  I  am  not  jealous.  I  know  very  well  that  lie 
will  always  retum  to  me,  and  that  he  will  be  mine  alone 
whenever  I  please,  whenever  it  may  be  possible.' 

Silence  followed  ;  shadows  were  fiUing  the  room,  the  gild- 
ing  of  the  large  pier  tables  faded  away,  and  inanité  melan- 
choly  fell  from  the  lofty,  dim  ceiling  and  the  old  hangings, 
yellow  like  autumn  leaves.  But  soon,  by  some  chance  play 
of  the  waning  light,  a  painting  stood  ont  above  the  sofa  on 
which  the  Contessina  was  seated.  It  was  the  portrait  of  the 
beautîfal  young  girl  with  the  turban — Cassia  Boccanera  the 
forôrunner,  the  amorosa  and  avengeress.  Again  was  Pierre 
struck  by  the  portrait's  resemblance  to  Benedetta,  and,  think- 
ing  aloud,  he  resumed  :  '  Passion  always  proves  the  stronger  ; 
there  invariably  comes  a  moment  when  one  succumbs ' 

But  Benedetta  violently  interrupted  him  :  '  I  !  1 1  Ah  I  you 
do  not  know  me  ;  I  would  rather  die  !  '  And  with  extraordi- 
nary  exaltation,  ail  aglow  with  love,  as  if  her  superstitions 
&ith  had  fired  her  passion  to  ecstasy,  she  continued  :  '  I  hâve 
Towed  to  the  Madonna  that  I  will  belong  to  none  but  the 
man  I  love,  and  to  him  only  when  he  is  my  husband.  And 
hitherto  I  hâve  kept  that  vow,  at  the  cost  of  my  happiness, 
and  I  will  keep  it  still,  even  if  it  cost  me  my  life  l  Yes,  we  will 
die,  my  poor  Dario  and  I,  if  it  be  necessary  ;  but  the  holy 
Virgin  has  my  vow,  and  the  angels  shall  not  weep  in  heaven  !  " 

She  was  ail  in  those  words,  her  nature  ail  simplicity,  in- 
irîcate,  inexplicable  though  it  mîght  seem.  She  was  doubtless 
Bwayed  by  that  idea  of  human  nobility  which  Ohristianity  has 
set  in  renunciation  and  purity  ;  a  protest,  as  it  were,  against 
etemal  matter,  against  the  forces  of  nature,  the  everlasting 
fruitfulness  of  life.  But  there  was  more  than  this  ;  she  re- 
Berved  herself,  like  a  divine  and  priceless  gift,  to  be  bestowed 
on  the  one  being  whom  her  heart  had  chosen,  he  who 
would  be  her  lord  and  master  when  God  should  hâve  united 
them  in  marriage.  For  her  everything  lay  in  the  blessmg  of 
the  priest,  in  the  religîous  solemnisation  of  matrimony.  And 
thus  one  nnderstood  her  long  résistance  to  Prada,  whom  she 
did  not  love,  and  berdespairing,  grievous  résistance  to  Dario^ 
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whom  fihe  did  love,  but  who  was  not  her  husband.  And  how 
toctnring  it  was  for  that  soul  o£  fire  to  bave  to  resist  ber  love  ; 
how  continuai  was  tbe  combat  waged  by  duty  in  tbe  Virgin's 
name  against  tbe  wild,  passionate  blood  of  ber  race  I  Igno- 
rant, mdolent  tbougb  sbe  migbt  be,  sbe  was  capable  of  great 
Êdolity  of  beart,  and,  moreover,  sbe  was  not  given  to  dreaming  : 
love  migbt  bave  its  immatenal  cbarms,  but  she  desired  it 
complète. 

As  Pierre  looked  at  ber  in  tbe  dying  twiligbt  he  seemed  to 
see  and  imderstand  ber  for  tbe  first  time.  Tbe  dualityof  bes 
nature  appeared  in  ber  somewbat  full,  âesbj  lips,  in  her  bîg 
black  eyes,  wbicb  suggested  a  dark,  tempestuoas  nigbt  iUa- 
mined  by  âasbes  of  Ugbtning,  and  in  tbe  calm,  sensible  ex- 
pression of  tbe  rest  of  ber  gentle,  infantile  face.  And,  wîtbal, 
bebind  tbose  eyes  of  âame,  beneatb  tbat  pure,  candid  skin, 
one  divined  tbe  internai  tension  of  a  superstitions,  proud,  and 
self-wîlled  woman,  wbo  was  obstinately  intent  on  reserving 
berself  for  ber  one  love.  And  Pierre  could  well  nnderstand 
tbat  sbe  sbould  be  adored,  tbat  sbe  sbould  £11  tbe  life  of  tbe 
man  sbe  cbose  witb  passion,  and  tbat  to  bis  own  eyes  sbe  sbould 
appear  like  tbe  younger  sister  of  tbat  lovely,  tragio  Cassia  wbo, 
unwilling  to  survive  tbe  blow  tbat  bad  rendered  self-bestowàl 
impossible,  bad  flung  berself  into  tbe  Tiber,  dragging  ber 
brotber  Ercole  and  tbe  corpse  of  ber  lover  Flavio  witb  ber. 

However,  witb  a  gesture  of  Mndly  affection  Benedetta 
cangbt  bold  of  Pierre's  bands.  '  You  bave  been  bere  a  fort- 
nigbt.  Monsieur  TAbbé,'  said  sbe,  '  and  I  bave  corne  to  like 
you  very  mucb,  for  I  feel  you  to  be  a  friend.  If  at  first  you  do 
not  unaerstand  us,  at  least  pray  donot  judge  us  too  severely. 
Ignorant  as  I  may  be,  I  always  strive  to  act  for  tbe  best,  I 
assure  you.' 

Pierre  was  greatly  toucbed  by  ber  affectionate  g^^cious- 
ness,  and  tbanked  ber  wbilst  for  a  moment  retaining  ber 
beautiful  bands  in  bis  own,  for  be  also  was  becoming  much 
attacbed  to  ber.  A  fresb  dream  was  carrying  bim  off,  tbat  of 
educating  ber,  sbould  be  bave  tbe  time,  or,  at  ail  events,of  not 
retuming  bome  before  winning  her  soûl  over  to  bis  own  ideaà 
of  future  charity  and  fratemity.  Did  not  that  adorabloi 
nnoccupied,  indolent,  ignorant  créature,  who  only  knew  how  to 
défend  her  love,  personify  tbe  Italy  of  yesterday  ?  The  Italy 
of  yesterday,  so  lovely  and  so  sleepy,  instinct  witb  a  dying 
grâce,  charming  one  even  in  her  drowsiness,  and  retaining  sd 
znuch  mystery  in  tbe  fatbomless  depths  of  her  black,  pas- 
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BÎonate  eyes  !  Ând  what  a  rôle  would  be  that  of  awakening 
her,  instructing  her,  winning  her  over  to  truth,  maldng  her 
the  rejavenatedltaly  of  to-morrow  such  as  he  had  dreamt  of  I 
Eyen  in  that  disastrous  mamage  with  Gount  Prada  he  tried 
to  see  xnerely  a  first  attempt  at  revival  which  had  failed,  the 
modem  Italy  of  the  North  bemg  over  hasty,  too  brutal  in  it3 
eagemesB  to  love  and  transform  that  gentle,  belated  Borne 
which  was  yet  so  superb  and  indolent.  But  might  he  not 
take  up  the  task  ?  Had  he  not  noticed  that  his  book,  after  the 
astonishment  of  the  first  perusal,  had  remained  a  source  of 
interest  and  reâection  with  Benedetta  amidst  the  emptiness  of 
her  days  given  over  to  grief  ?  What  1  was  it  really  possible 
that  she  might  find  some  appeasement  for  her  own  wretched- 
ness  by  interesting  herself  in  the  humble,  in  the  happiness  of 
the  poor  ?  Emotion  abeady  thrilled  her  at  the  idea,  and  he, 
quivering  at  the  thought  of  ail  the  boundless  love  that  was 
within  her  and  that  she  might  bestow,  vowed  to  himself  that 
he  would  draw  tears  of  pity  from  her  eyes. 

But  the  night  had  now  almost  completely  fallen,  and 
Benedetta  rose  to  ask  for  a  lamp.  Then,  as  Pierre  was  about 
to  take  leave,  she  detained  him  for  another  moment  in  the 
gloom.  He  could  no  longer  see  her  ;  he  only  heard  her  grave 
voice  :  '  You  will  not  go  away  with  too  bad  an  opinion  of  us, 
will  you,  Monsieur  l'Abbé  ?  We  love  one  another,  Dario  and 
I,  and  that  is  no  sin  when  one  behaves  as  one  ought.  Âh  ! 
yes,  I  love  him,  and  hâve  loved  him  for  years.  I  was  barely 
thirteen,  he  was  eighteen,  and  we  already  loved  one  another 
wildly  in  those  big  gardens  of  the  Villa  Montefiori  which  are 
now  ail  broken  up.  Ah  I  what  days  we  spent  there,  whole 
afternoons  among  the  trees,  hours  in  secret  hiding-places, 
where  we  kissed  Uke  little  angels.  When  the  oranges  ripened 
their  perfume  intoxicated  us.  And  the  large  box-plants,  ah, 
Dio  !  how  they  enveloped  us,  how  their  strong,  acrid  scent 
made  our  hearts  beat!  I  can  never  smell  them  nowadaya 
without  f eeling  faint  1  ' 

A  man-servant  brought  in  the  lamp,  and  Pierre  ascended 
to  his  room.    But  when  half-way  up  the  little  staircase  he 

Eerceived  Yictorine,  who  started  slightly,  as  if  she  had  posted 
erself  there  to  watch  his  departure  from  the  salon.  And 
now,  as  she  foUowed  him  up,  talking  and  seeking  for  informa- 
tion, he  suddenly  realised  what  had  happened.  <  Why  did  you 
not  go  to  your  mistress  instead  of  running  off/  he  as^edi 
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'  when  shG  called  you,  while  you  wore  sewing  in  the  ant^ 
room?' 

At  first  she  iried  to  feign  astonishment  and  reply  that  8he 
had  heard  nothing.  Bat  her  good-natnred,  frank  face  did  not 
know  how  to  lie,  and  she  ended  by  confessing,  with  a  gay, 
courageous  air.  *  Well,*  she  said,  *  it  surely  wasn't  for  me  to 
interfère  between  lovers  !  Besides,  my  poor  little  Benedetta 
is  simply  tortnring  herself  to  death  with  those  ideas  of  hers, 
Why  shouldn't  they  be  happy,  since  they  love  one  another  ? 
Life  isn't  so  amusing  as  some  may  think.  Ând  how  bitterly 
one  regrets  not  haying  seized  hold  of  happiness  when  the  time 
for  it  has  gone  1  ' 

Once  alone  in  his  room,  Pierre  snddenly  staggered,  qtdte 
overcome.  The  great  box-plants,  the  great  box-plants  with 
their  acrid,  perturbing  perfome  1  She,  Benedetta,  like  bim- 
self,  had  quivered  as  she  smelt  them  ;  and  he  saw  them  once 
more  in  a  yision  of  the  pontifical  gardens,  the  Yolaptaons 
gardens  of  Borne,  deserted,  glowing  under  the  Ângast  stm. 
And  now  his  whole  day,  crystallised,  assnmed  olear  and  fall 
significance.  It  spoke  to  him  of  the  fruitfol  awakening,  of 
the  etemal  protest  of  nature  and  life,  of  Venus  and  Hercules, 
whom  one  may  bury  for  centuries  beneath  the  soil,  but  who 
nevertheless  one  day  arise  from  it,  and  though  one  may  seek 
to  wall  them  up  within  the  domineering,  stubborn,  immutable 
Vatican,  reign  yet  even  there,  and  rule  the  whole  wide  world 
with  sovereign  power  ! 


vn 

On  the  foUowing  day  as  Pierre,  after  a  long  ramble,  once 
more  found  himself  in  front  of  the  Vatican,  whither  a 
hara^ing  attraction  ever  led  him,  he  again  encountered 
Monsignor  Nani.  It  was  a  Wednesday  evenîng,  and  the 
Assessor  of  the  Holy  Offîoe  had  just  come  from  his  weekly 
audience  with  the  Pope,  whom  he  had  acquainted  with  the 
proceedings  of  the  Congrégation  at  its  meeting  that  morning. 
*  What  a  fortunate  chance,  my  dear  sir,*  said  he  ;  '  I  was  think- 
ing  of  you.  Would  you  like  to  see  his  Holiness  in  public 
while  you  are  waiting  for  a  private  audience  ?  ' 

Nani  had  put  on  hispleasant  expression  of  smiling  civility, 
beneath  which  one  woiQd  barely  detect  the  faint  irony  of  a 
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superior  man  who  knew  everything,  prepared  everything,  and 
could  do  everything. 

'Why,  yes,  Monseigneur/  Pierre  replied,  somewhat 
astonished  by  the  abruptness  of  the  oiïer.  *  Anything  of  a 
nature  to  divert  one's  mind  is  welcome  when  one  loies  one's 
time  in  waiting.' 

*  No>  no,  you  are  not  losing  your  time^'  replied  th©  prelate. 
*  You  are  looking  round  you,  reflecling,  and  enlightening 
yourself.  Well,  this  is  the  point.  You  are  doubtless  aware 
that  the  great  international  pilgrimage  of  the  Peter's  Pence 
Fund  will  arrive  in  Eome  on  Friday,  and  be  received  on 
Saturday  by  his  Holiness.  On  Sunday,  moreover,  the  Holy 
Father  will  celebrate  mass  at  the  basuica.  Well,  I  hâve  a 
few  carda  left,  and  hère  are  8ome  very  good  places  for  both 
cérémonies.'  So  saying  he  produced  an  élégant  little  pocket- 
book  bearing  a  gilt  monogram  and  handed  Pierre  two  cards, 
one  green  and  the  other  pink.  '  If  you  only  knew  how  people 
fight  for  them,'  he  resumed.  *  You  remember  that  I  told  you 
of  two  French  ladies  who  are  consumed  by  a  désire  to  see  his 
Holiness.  Well,  I  did  not  like  to  support  thehr  request  for  an 
audience  in  too  pressing  a  way,  and  they  hâve  had  to  content 
themselves  with  cards  like  thèse.  The  fact  is,  the  Holy 
Father  is  somewhat  fatigued  at  the  présent  time.  I  found 
him  looking  yellow  and  feverish  just  now.  But  he  has  so 
much  courage;  he  nowadays  only  lives  by  force  of  souL* 
Then  Nani's  smile  came  back  with  its  almost  imperceptible 
touch  of  dérision  as  he  resumed  :  '  Impatient  ones  ought  to 
find  a  great  example  in  him,  my  dear  son.  I  heard  that 
Monsignor  Gamba  del  Zoppo  had  becn  unable  to  help  you. 
But  yoa  must  not  be  too  much  distressed  on  that  account. 
This  long  delay  is  assm'edly  a  grâce  of  Providence  in  order 
that  you  may  instruct  yourself  and  come  to  understand  certain 
things  which  you  French  priests  do  not,  unf ortunately,  realise 
when  you  arrive  in  Bome.  And  perhaps  it  will  prevent  you 
from  making  certain  mistakes.  Come,  oalm  yourself,  and 
.  remember  that  the  course  of  events  is  in  the  hands  of  Qod, 
who,  in  His  sovereign  wisdom,  fixes  the  hour  for  ail  things.* 

Thereupon  Nani  offered  Pierre  his  plump,  supple,  shapely 
hand,  a  hand  soft  like  a  woman's  but  with  the  grasp  of  a  vice. 
Ând  afterwards  he  climbed  into  his  carriage^  which  was  wait- 
ing for  him. 

It  so  happened  that  the  letter  which  Pierre  had  received 
Irom  Viscount  Philibert  de  la  Ohoue  was  a  long  cry  of  spite 
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and  despair  in  connection  with  the  gieat  international 
pilgrîmage  of  the  Peter's  Pence  Fond.  The  Viscount  wrote 
from  his  bed,  to  which  he  was  confined  by  a  very  severe  attack 
of  goût,  and  his  grief  at  being  unable  to  corne  to  Borne  waa 
the  greater  as  the  Président  of  the  Committee,  who  wôold 
naturally  présent  the  pilgrims  to  the  Pope,  happened  to  be 
Baron  de  Fonras,  one  of  his  most  bitter  adyersaries  of  the  old 
conservative  CathoHc  party.  M.  de  la  Ghoae  f elt  certain  that 
the  Baron  woold  profit  by  his  opportnnity  to  win  the  Pope 
over  to  the  theory  of  free  corporations;  whereas  he,  tha 
Viscount,  believed  that  the  salvation  of  Catholicism  and  the 
world  could  only  be  worked  by  a  System  in  which  the 
corporations  should  be  closed  and  obUs^atory.  Ând  so  he 
urged  Pierre  to  exert  himself  with  such  cardinals  as  were 
favourable,  to  secure  an  audience  with  the  Eoly  Father 
whatever  tiie  obstacles,  and  to  remain  in  Borne  until  ne  shoidd 
haye  secured  the  pontîfTs  approbation,  which  alone  could 
décide  the  victory.  The  letter  further  mentioned  that  the 
pUgrimage  would  be  made  up  of  a  number  of  groups  headed 
by  bishops  and  other  ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  and  would  com* 
prise  three  thousand  people  from  France,  Belgium,  Spain, 
Âustria,  and  even  Germany.  Two  thousand  of  thèse  would 
corne  firom  I^ance  alone.  An  international  committee  had 
assembled  in  Paris  to  organise  everything  and  sélect  the 
pilgrims,  which  last  hadproved  a  délicate  task,  as  a  représen- 
tative gathering  had  been  desired,  a  commingling  of  membera 
of  the  aristocracy,  sisterhoods  of  middle-class  ladies,  and 
associations  of  the  working  classes,  among  whom  ail  social 
différences  would  be  forgotten  in  the  union  of  a  common 
faith.  Ând  tiie  Viscount  added  that  the  pilgrîmage  would 
bring  the  Pope  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  had  settled  the  date 
of  its  arrivai  in  the  Etemal  City  in  such  wise  that  it  would 
figure  as  a  solemn  protest  of  the  Catholio  world  against  the 
festivities  of  September  20,  by  which  the  Quirinal  had  just 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  occupation  of  Borne. 

The  réception  of  the  pilgrimage  being  fized  for  nooui 
Pierre  in  ail  simplicity  thought  that  he  would  be  sufi&cienUy 
early  if  he  reached  St.  Peter's  at  eleven.  The  function  was 
to  take  place  in  the  Hall  of  Béatifications,  which  is  a  large  and 
handsome  apartment  over  the  portico»  and  has  been  arranged 
as  a  chapel  since  1890.  One  of  its  Windows  opens  on  to  the 
central  haloony,  whence  the  Popes  formeriy blessed  the  people, 
the  ciiy,  and  the  world.    To  reach  the  apartment  you  pasa 
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througb  two  other  halls  of  audience,  the  Sala  Bcgia  and  Sala 
Ducale,  and  when  Pierre  wished  to  gain  the  place  to  which 
his  green  card  entitled  him  he  found  both  those  rooms  so 
extremely  crowded  that  he  could  onlj  elbow  his  way  forward 
"with  the  greatest  difficulty.  For  an  hour  already  the  three 
or  four  thousand  people  assembled  there  had  been  stifling,  fuU 
of  growing  émotion  and  feverishness.  At  last  the  young 
priest  managed  to  reach  the  threshold  of  the  third  hall,  but 
was  80  disGOuraged  at  sight  of  the  extraordinary  multitude  of 
heads  before  him  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  go  any  further. 

The  apartment,  which  he  could  survey  at  a  glance  by 
rising  on  tip-toe,  appeared  to  him  to  be  very  rich  of  aspect, 
mth  walls  gilded  and  painted  under  a  severe  and  lof  ty  ceiling. 
On  a  low  platform,  where  the  altar  usually  stood,  facing  the 
entry,  the  pontifical  throne  had  now  been  set  :  a  large  arm- 
chair  upholstered  in  red  velvet  with  glittering  golden  back 
and  arms  ;  whilst  the  hangings  of  the  baîdacchinOf  also  of 
red  velvet,  fell  behind  and  spread  out  on  either  side  like  a 
pair  of  huge  purple  wings.  However,  what  more  particu- 
larly  interested  Pierre  was  the  wildly  passionate  concourse  of 
people  whose  hearts  he  could  almost  hear  beating  and  whose 
eyes  sought  to  beguile  their  feverish  impatience  by  contem- 
plating  and  adoring  the  empty  throne.  As  if  it  had  been  some 
golden  monstrance  which  the  Divinity  in  person  would  soon 
deign  to  occupy,  that  throne  dazzled  them,  disturbed  them, 
'  filled  them  ail  with  devout  rapture.  Among  the  throng  were 
workmen  rigged  out  in  their  Sunday  best,  with  clear  childish 
eyes  and  rough  ecstatio  faces  ;  ladies  of  the  upper  classes 
wearing  black,  as  the  régulations  required,  and  looking 
intensely  pale  from  the  sacred  awe  which  mingled  with  their 
excessive  désire  ;  and  gentlemen  in  evening  dress,  who  appeared 
quite  glorious,  infiated  with  the  conviction  that  they  were 
saving  both  the  Church  and  the  nations.  One  cluster  of  dress- 
eoats,  assembled  near  the  throne,  was  particularly  noticeable  ; 
ît  comprised  the  members  of  the  International  Gommittee, 
headed  by  Baron  de  Fouras,  a  very  tall,  stout,  fair  man  of 
fifty,  who  bestirred  and  exerted  himself  and  issued  orders  liké 
some  commander  on  the  morning  of  a  décisive  victory.  *  Then, 
amidst  the  gênerai  mass  of  grey,  neutral  hue,  there  gleamed 
the  violet  silk  of  some  bishop*s  cassock,  for  each  pastor  had 
desired  to  remain  with  his  flock  ;  whilst  members  of  varioug 
religions  orders,  superiors  in  brown,  black,  and  white  habits, 
rose  up  above  ail  others  with  lofty  bearded  or  shaven  heads. 
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Bight  and  left  drooped  banners  which  associations  and 
congrégations  had  brouglit  to  présent  to  the  Pope.  And  the 
sea  of  pîlgrimfi  ever  waved  and  snrged  wîth  a  growing 
clamonr  :  so  mnch  impatient  love  being  exhaled  bv  those 
perspiring  &ces,  buming  eyes,  and  hungry  moutha  tnat  the 
atmosphère,  reeking  with  the  odour  of  the  throng,  seemed 
thickened  and  darkened. 

Ail  at  once,  however,  Pierre  perceived  Monsignor  Nanî 
standing  near  the  throne  and  beckoning  him  to  approach  ;  and 
although  the  young  priest  replied  by  a  modest  gesture,  imply- 
ing  that  he  preferred  to  remain  where  he  was,  the  prelate 
insisted,  and  even  sent  an  usher  to  make  way  for  him.  Directly 
the  usher  had  led  him  forward,  Nani  inquired  :  *  Why  didyou 
not  come  to  take  your  place  ?  Yonr  card  entitled  yoa  to  be 
hère,  on  the  left  of  the  throne.' 

*  The  truth  is/  answered  the  priest,  *  I  did  not  like  to  dis- 
turb  80  many  people.  Besides,  this  is  an  midue  honoor 
for  me.' 

*  No,  no  ;  I  gave  you  that  place  in  order  that  yoa  shoold 
occupy  it.  I  want  you  to  be  in  the  first  rank,  so  that  you  may 
see  everything  of  the  ceremony.' 

Pierre  could  not  do  otherwise  than  thank  him.  Then,  on 
looking  round,  he  saw  that  several  cardinals  and  many  other 
prelates  were  likewise  waiting  on  either  side  of  the  throne. 
But  it  was  in  vain  that  he  sought  Cardinal  Boccanera,  who  only 
came  to  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  on  the  days  when  his 
fonctions  required  his  présence  there.  However,  he  recognised 
Cardinal  Sanguinetti,  who,  broad  and  sturdy  and  red  of  face, 
was  talking  in  a  loud  voice  to  Baron  de  Fouras.  And  Nani, 
with  his  obliging  air,  stepped  up  again  to  point  out  two  other 
Eminences  who  were  high  and  mighty  personages — the  Car- 
dinal Yicar,  a  short,  fat  man,  with  a  feverish  countenance 
scorched  by  ambition,  and  the  Cardinal  Secretary,  who  was 
robust  and  bony,  fashioned  as  with  a  hatchet,  suggesting  a 
romantio  type  of  Sicilian  bandit,  who,  to  other  courses,  had 
preferred  the  discreet,  smiling  diplomacy  of  the  Church.  A 
few  steps  further  on,  and  quite  alone,  the  Grand  Penitentiary, 
silent  and  seemingly  suffering,  showed  his  grey,  lean,  ascetio 
profile. 

Noon  had  struck.  There  was  a  f  aise  alarm,  a  burst  of  émo- 
tion, which  swept  in  like  a  wave  from  the  other  halls.  But  it 
was  merely  the  ushers  opening  a  passage  for  the  cortège,  Then, 
idl  at  once,  acclamations  arose  in  the  first  hall,  gathered 
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volume,  and  drew  nearer.  This  time  it  was  tlie  cortège  itself. 
First  came  a  detachment  of  the  Swiss  Guard  in  undress, 
headed  by  a  sergeant  ;  tben  a  party  of  chair-bearers  in  red  ; 
and  next  the  domestio  prelates,  including  the  four  camerieri 
segreti  partecipanti.  And  finally,  between  two  rows  of  Noble 
Guards,  in  semi-gala  uniforms,  walkedthe  HolyFather,  alone, 
smiling  a  pale  smile,  and  slowly  blessing  the  pilgrims  on  either 
hand.  In  his  wake  the  clamour  which  had  risen  in  the  other 
apartments  swept  into  the  Hall  of  Béatifications  with  the  vio- 
lence of  delirious  love  ;  and,  under  his  slender,  white,  benedic- 
tive  hand,  ail  those  distracted  créatures  fell  upon  both  knecs, 
nought  remaining  but  the  prostration  of  a  devout  multitude, 
overwhelmed,  as  it  were,  by  the  apparition  of  its  god, 

Quivering,  carried  away,  Pierre  had  knelt  like  the  others. 
Âh  I  that  onmipotence,  that  irrésistible  contagion  of  faith,  of 
the  redoubtable  current  £rom  the  sphères  beyond,  increased 
tenf old  by  a  scénario  and  a  pomp  of  sovereign  grandeur  !  Pro- 
found  silence  fell  when  Léo  XIII  was  seated  on  the  ihrone 
surrounded  by  the  cardinals  and  his  court;  and  then  the 
ceremony  proceeded  according  to  rite  and  usage,  First  a 
bishop  spoke,  kneeling  and  laying  the  bornage  of  the  faithful 
of  ail  Christendom  at  his  Holiness's  feet.  The  Président  of 
the  Oommittee,  Baron  de  Fouras,  followed,  remaining  erect 
whilst  he  read  a  long  address  in  which  he  introduced  the  pil- 
grimage  and  explained  its  motive,  investing  it  with  ail  the 
gravity  of  a  political  and  religions  protest.  This  stout  man 
had  a  shrill  and  piercing  voice,  and  his  words  jarred  like  the 
grating  of  a  gimlet  as  he  proclaimed  the  grief  of  the  Gatholio 
worldat  the  spoliation  which  the  Holy  See  had  endured  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  and  the  désire  of  ail  the  nations  there 
represented  by  the  pilgrims  to  console  the  suprême  and  vene- 
rated  Head  of  the  Chiuîch  by  bringing  him  the  offerings  of 
rich  and  poor,  even  to  the  mites  of  the  humblest,  in  order  that 
the  Papacy  might  retain  the  pride  of  independence  and  be 
able  to  treat  its  enemies  with  contempt.  And  he  also  spoke  of 
France,  deplored  her  errors,  predicted  her  retum  to  healthy 
traditions,  and  gave  it  to  be  understood  that  she  remained  in 
spite  of  everything  the  most  opulent  and  gênerons  of  the  Chris- 
tian nations,  the  donor  whose  gold  and  présents  âowed  into 
Bome  in  a  never-ending  stream.  At  last  Léo  XIII  arose  to 
reply  to  the  bishop  and  the  baron.  His  voice  was  full,  with  a 
strong  nasal  twang,  and  surprised  one  coming  from  a  man 
60  slight  of  build.    In  a  few  sentences  he  expressed  his  grati- 
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tude,  sajing  how  touched  he  was  by  the  dévotion  of  ihe  nationa 
to  the  H0I7  See.  Âlthough  the  times  might  be  bad,  the  final 
triumph  conld  not  be  delayed  much  longer.  There  were  évi- 
dent signs  that  mankind  vas  retnming  to  faith,  and  that 
iniqnity  would  soon  oease  under  the  nniversal  dominion  of  the 
Ohnst.  As  for  France,  was  she  not  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Ghurch,  and  had  she  not  given  too  many  proofs  of  her  affoco 
tion  for  the  Holy  See  for  the  latter  ever  to  cease  loving  her  ? 
Then,  raisîng  his  arm,  he  bestowed  on  ail  the  pilgrims  présent, 
on  the  societies  and  enterprises  they  represented,  on  their 
familles  and  friends,  on  fiance,  on  ail  the  nations  of  the 
jGatholio  world,  his  apostolio  bénédiction,  in  gratitude  for  the 
iprecious  help  which  they  sent  him.  Ând  whust  he  was  again 
jseating  himself  applaase  bnrst  forth,  frantic  salvoes  of  applanse 
■lasting  for  ten  minutes  and  mingling  with  vivats  andinartiou- 
late  cries — a  passionate,  tempestuous  ontburst,  which  made 
the  very  bmldmg  shake.  --^ 

Âmidst  this  blast  of  frantic  adoration  Pierre  gazed  at 
Léo  XTTT,  now  again  motionless  on  his  throne.  With  the 
papal  cap  on  his  head  and  the  red  cape  edged  with  ermine 
about  his  shoulders,  he  retained  in  his  long  white  cassock  the 
rigidy  sacerdotal  attitude  of  an  idol  venerated  by  two  hundred 
and  fifty  millions  of  Ghristians.  Against  the  purple  back- 
ground  of  the  hangings  of  the  haldacchinOf  between  the  wing- 
like  drapery  on  either  side,  enclosing,  as  it  were,  a  brasier  of 
glory,  he  assumed  real  majesty  of  aspect.  He  was  no  longer 
the  feeble  old  man  with  the  slow,  jerky  walk  and  the  slender, 
scfaggy  neck  of  a  poor  ailing  bird.  The  simious  ugliness  of 
his  &.ce,  the  largeness  of  his  nose,  the  long  slit  of  his  mouth, 
the  hugeness  of  his  ears,  the  conflicting  jumble  of  his  withered 
features  disappeared.  In  that  waxen  countenance  you  only 
distinguished  the  admirable,  dark,  deep  eyes,  beaming  with 
etemal  youth,  with  extraordinary  intelligence  and  pénétration. 
Ând  then  there  was  a  resolute  bracing  of  his  entire  person,  a 
consciousness  of  the  etemity  which  he  represented,  a  régal 
nobility,  bom  of  the  very  oircumstance  that  he  was  now  but  a 
mère  breath,  a  souI  set  in  so  pellucid  a  body  of  ivory  that  it 
became  visible  as  though  it  were  already  freed  f rom  the  bonds 
of  earth.  And  Pierre  realised  what  such  a  man — ^the  Sove- 
reign  Pontiff,  the  King  obeyed  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  mil* 
lions  of  subjects — must  be  for  the  devout  and  dolent  créatures 
who  came  to  adore  him  from  so  far,  and  who  f ell  at  his  feet 
awestruck  hy  the  splendour  of  the  powers  incarnate  in  him. 
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Behind  hîm,  aonidst  the  purple  of  tbe  hangîngs,  what  a  gleam 
was  suddenly  afforded  of  the  sphères  beyond,  what  an  Infinité 
of  ideahty  and  blinding  glory  !  So  many  centuries  of  history 
from  the  Apostle  Peter  downward,  so  much  strengtb  and  genius, 
80  many  struggles  and  triamphs  to  be  summed  up  in  one  being, 
the  Elect,  the  Unique,  the  Superhuman  1  And  what  a  miracle, 
incessantly  renewed,  was  that  of  Heaven  deîgning  to  descend 
into  human  flesh,  of  the  Deity  fixing  His  abode  in  His  chosen 
servant,  whom  He  consecrafced  above  and  beyond  ail  others, 
endowing  bim  with  ail  power  and  ail  science  I  What  sacred 
perturbation,  what  émotion  fraught  with  distracted  lovemigbt 
one  not  feel  at  the  thought  of  the  Deity  being  ever  there  in 
the  depths  of  that  man's  eyes,  speaking  with  his  voice  and 
emanating  from  his  hand  each  time  that  he  raised  it  to  bless  I 
Gould  one  imagine  the  exorbitant  absoluteness  of  that  sove- 
reign  who  was  infallible,  who  disposed  of  the  totality  of  autho- 
rity  in  this  world  and  of  salvation  in  the  next  1  Ât  ail  events, 
how  well  one  understood  that  soûls  consumed  by  a  craving  for 
faith  should  fly  towards  him,  that  those  who  at  last  found  the 
certainty  they  had  so  ardently  sought  should  seek  annihilation 
in  him,  the  consolation  of  self-bestowal  and  disappearance 
within  the  Deity  Himself .  i 

Meantime,  the  ceremony  was  drawing  to  an  end  ;  Baron 
de  Fouras  was  now  presenting  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  a  few  other  persons  of  importance.  There  was  a  slow 
procession  with  trembling  génuflexions  and  much  greedy 
kissing  of  the  papal  ring  and  slipper.  Then  the  banners 
were  offered,  and  Pierre  felt  a  pang  on  seeing  that  the  finest 
and  richest  of  them  was  one  of  Lourdes,  an  oôering  no  doubt 
from  the  Fathers  of  the  Immaculate  Conception.  On  one 
side  of  the  white  gold-broidered  silk  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  was 
painted,  while  on  the  other  appeared  a  portrait  of  Léo  XIIL 
Pierre  saw  the  Pope  smile  at  the  presentment  of  himself,  and 
was  greatly  grieved  thereat,  as  though,  indeed,  his  whole 
dream  of  an  intellectual,  evangehcal  Pope,  disentangled  &om 
ail  low  superstition,  were  crumbling  away.  And  just  then  his 
e^es  met  those  of  Nani,  who  from  the  outset  had  been  watching 
mm  with  the  inquisitive  air  of  a  man  who  is  making  an  ex- 
perîment. 

'  .That  banner  is  superb,  isn't  it  ?  '  said  Nani,  drawing  near. 
'  How  it  must  please  hîs  Hohness  to  be  so  nicely  painted  in 
oompany  with  so  pretty  a  Virgin  1  '  And  as  the  ^oung  priest, 
tuming  pale,  did  not  reply,  the  prelate  added,  with  an  air  of 
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devout  enjoyment  :  '  We  are  very  fond  of  Lourdes  in  Borne  ; 
tbat  Btory  of  Bernadette  is  so  delightfol.' 

However,  the  scène  which  followed  waa  so  extraordinary 
that  for  a  long  time  Pierre  remained  overcome  bj  it.  He  had 
beheld  never-to-be-forgotten  idolatry  at  Lourdes,  incidents  of 
naïve  faith  and  frantio  religions  passion  which  jet  made  him 
quiver  with  alarm  and  grief.  But  the  crowds  rushing  on  the 
grotto,  the  sick  dying  of  divine  love  before  the  Virg^n's  statue, 
the  multitudes  délirions  with  the  contagion  of  the  miraculous — 
nothing  of  aU  that  gave  an  idea  of  the  blast  of  madness  which 
suddenly  inâamed  uie  pilgrims  at  the  feet  of  the  Pope.  Some 
bishops,  superiors  of  religions  orders,  and  other  delegates  of 
varions  kinds  had  stëpped  forward  to  deposit  near  the  throne 
the  offerings  which  they  brought  from  the  whole  Catholio 
world,  the  universal  '  collection  '  of  St.  Peter's  Pence.  It  was 
the  voluntary  tribute  of  the  nations  to  their  sovereign  :  silver, 
gold,  and  bank  notes  in  purses,  bags,  and  cases.  Ladies  came 
and  fell  on  their  knees  to  offer  silk  and  velvet  almsbags  which 
they  themselves  had  embroidered.  Others  had  caused  the  note 
cases  which  they  tendered  to  be  adorned  with  the  monogram 
of  Léo  XTTT  in  diamonds.  And  at  one  moment  the  enthu- 
siasm  became  so  intense  that  several  women  stripped  them- 
selves of  their  adomments,  flung  their  own  purses  on  to  the 
platform,  atid  emptied  their  pockets  even  to  the  very  coppers 
they  had  about  them.  One  lady,  tall  and  slender,  very 
beautiful  and  very  dark,  wrenched  her  watch  from  about  her 
neck,  pulled  off  her  rings,  and  threw  everything  upon  the 
carpet.  Had  it  been j^pasible,  they  would  hâve  tom  away  &eir 
flesh  to  pluck  out  their  ïove-burnt  hearts  and  fling  them  like- 
wise  to  the  demi-god.  They  would  even  hâve  flung  them- 
selves, hâve  gîven  themselves  without  reserve.  It  was  a  rain 
of  présents,  an  explosion  of  the  passion  which  impels  one  to 
strip  oneself  for  the  object  of  one's  cuit,  happy  at  having 
nothing  of  one's  own  that  shall  not  belong  to  him.  And 
meantime  the  clamour  grew,  vivats  and  shrill  cries  of  adora- 
tion arose  amidst  pushing  and  jostling  of  increased  violence, 
one  and  ail  yielding  to  the  irrésistible  désire  to  kiss  the  idol  ! 

But  a  signal  was  gîven,  and  Léo  XIII  made  haste  to  quit 
the  throne  and  take  his  place  in  the  cortège  in  order  to  retum 
to  his  apartments.  The  Swiss  Guards  energetically  thrust 
back  the  throng,  seeking  to  open  a  way  through  me  three 
haUs.  But  at  sight  of  his  Holmess's  departure  a  lamentation 
arose  and  spread,  as  if  Heaven's  gâtes  had  suddenly  olosed 
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Ikgain  and  shut  out  those  wbo  had  not  yet  bcen  able  to 
approach.  What  a  frightful  disappointment — to  hâve  beheld 
the  living  manifestation  of  the  Deity  and  to  see  it  disappear 
before  gaining  salvation  by  jast  touching  iti  So  terrible 
became  the  scramble,  so  extraordinary  the  confusion,  thaï:  the 
Bwiss  Quards  were  swept  away.  And  ladies  were  seen  to  dart 
after  tiie  Pope,  to  drag  themselves  on  ail  fours  over  the 
marble  slabs  and  kiss  his  footprints  and  lap  up  the  dust  of  his 
Bteps  !  The  tall  dark  lady  suddenly  fell  at  the  cdge  of  the 
platf orm,  raised  a  loud  shriek,  and  f ainted  ;  and  two  gentlemen 
of  the  committee  had  to  hold  her  so  that  she  might  not  do 
herself  an  injury  in  the  convulsions  of  the  hysterical  fit  which 
had  come  upon  her.  Another,  a  plump  hiynde,  was  wildly, 
''  desperately  kissîng  one  of  the  golden  arms  of  the  throne- 
^  chair,  on  which  the  old  man's  poor  bony  elbow  had  just 
rested.  And  others,  on  seeing  her,  came  to  dispute  possession, 
Beized  both  arms,  gilding  and  velvet,  and  pressed  their  mouths 
to  woodwork  or  upholstery,  their  bodies  meanwhile  shaking 
with  their  sobs.  Force  had  to  be  employed  in  order  to  drag 
them  away. 

When  it  was  ail  over  Pierre  went  off,  emerging  as  it  were 
from  a  painful  dream,  sick  at  heart,  and  with  his  mind  revolt-; 
ing.  And  again  he  encountered  Nani's  glance,  which  never 
lef t  him.  '  It  was  a  superb  ceremony,  was  it  not  ?  '  said  the 
prelate.    •  It  consoles  one  for  many  iniquities.' 

*Yes,  no  doubt;  but  what  idûlatqrt*  the  young  priest 
murmured  despite  himself. 

Nani,  however,  merely  smiled,  as  if  he  had  not  heard  the 
last  Word.  At  that  same  moment  the  two  French  ladies 
whom  he  had  provided  with  tickets  came  up  to  thank  him, 
and  Pierre  was  surprised  to  recognise  the  mother  and  daughter 
whom  he  had  met  at  the  Gatacombs.  Gharming,  bright,  and 
healthy  as  they  were,  their  enthusiasm  was  only  for  the 
spectacle  :  they  declared  that  they  were  well  pleased  at  havîng 
Been  it — that  it  was  really  astonishing,  unique. 

As  the  crowd  slowly  withdrew  Pierre  ail  at  once  felt  a 
tap  on  his  shoulder,  and,  on  tuming  his  head,  perceived 
Narcisse  Habert,  who  also  was  very  enthusiastic.  '  I  made 
Bigns  to  you,  my  dear  Abbé,'  said  he,'  but  you  didn't  see  me. 
Ah  !  how  Buperb  was  the  expression  of  that  dark  woman  who 
fell  rigid  beside  the  platform  with  her  arms  outstretched. 
8he  reminded  me  of  a  masterpiece  of  one  of  the  primitives, 
Gimabue,  Oiotto,  or  Fra  Angelico.    And  the  others,  those  who 
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Sevoured  the  chair  anns  with  their  kisses,  what  sua^itj,  beauty, 
and  love  I  I  never  misa  thèse  cérémonies  :  there  are  alwa jb 
Bome  fine  scènes,  perfeot  pictures,  in  which  souls  reveal 
themselves.* 

The  long  stream  of  pilgrims  slowly  descended  the  stairs, 
and  Pierre,  followed  by  Nani  and  Narcisse,  who  had  begon  to 
chat,  tried  to  bring  the  ideas  which  were  tumultuously  throb- 
bing  in  his  brain  into  something  like  order.  There  was 
certainly  grandeur  and  beauty  in  that  Pope  who  had  shut 
himself  up  in  his  Vatican,  and  who,  the  more  he  became  a 
purely  moral,  spiritual  authority,  fireed  from  ail  terrestrial 
cares,  had  grown  in  the  adoration  and  awe  of  mankind.  Suoh 
a  flight  into  the  idéal  deeply  stirred  Pierre,  whose  dream  of 
rejuyenated  Ghristianity  rested  on  the  idea  of  the  suprême 
Head  of  the  Ghurch  exercising  only  a  purified,  spiritual 
authority.  He  had  just  seen  wlmt  an  increase  of  majesty  and 
power  was  in  that  way  gained  by  the  Suprême  Pontiff  of  the 
sphères  beyond,  at  whose  feet  the  women  fiunted,  and  behind 
whom  they  beheld  a  vision  of  the  Deity.  But  at  the  same 
moment  the  pecuniary  side  of  the  question  had  risen  before 
him  and  spoilt  his  joy.  If  the  enforced  relin^uishment  of 
the  temporal  power  had  ezalted  the  Pope  byfreemg  him  from 
the  worries  of  a  petty  sovereignty  which  was  ever  threatened, 
the  need  of  money  still  remained  like  a  chain  about  his  feet 
tying  him  to  earth.  As  he  could  not  accept  the  proffercd 
subvention  of  the  Italian  govemment,^  there  was  certainly 
in  the  Peter's  Pence  a  means  of  placing  the  Holy  See  above 
ail  material  cares,  provided,  however,  that  this  Peter's  Pence 
were  really  the  Catholio  sou^  the  mite  of  each  believer,  levied 
on  his  daily  income  and  sent  direct  to  Bome.  Such  a 
voluntary  tribute  paid  by  the  flock  to  its  pastor  would,  more- 
over,  sufiSce  for  the  wants  of  the  Ghurch  if  each  of  the 
250,000,000  of  Gatholics  gave  his  or  her  sou  every  week. 
In  this  wise  the  Pope,  indebted  to  each  and  ail  of  his 
children,  would  be  indebted  to  none  in  particular.  Â  sou  was 
80  little  and  so  easy  to  give,  and  there  was  also  something  so 
touching  about  the  idea.  But,  unhappily,  things  were  not 
worked  in  that  way  ;  the  great  majority  of  Gatholics  gave 
nothing  whatever,  while  the  rich  ones  sent  large  sums  &om 
motives  of  political  passion  ;  and  a  particular  objection  was 

^  IIO.OOOZ.  per  annom.  It  has  never  been  aocepted,  and  theaconmala- 
tionB  lapse  to  tho  govermnent  every  five  years,  and  cannot  afterwards 
be  reoovered.— 2Va7M. 
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that  the  gîfts  were  centralised  in  the  hands  of  certain  bishops 
and  religions  orders,  so  that  thèse  became  ostensibly  thebene- 
factors  of  the  papacy,  the  indispensable  cashîers  from  whom 
it  drew  the  sinews  of  life.  The  lowly  and  humble  whose 
mites  filled  the  collection  boxes  were,  bo  to  say,  suppressed, 
and  the  Pope  became  dépendent  on  the  intermediaries,  and 
was  compeUed  to  act  cautiously  with  them,  listen  to  their 
remonstrances,  and  even  at  times  obey  their  passions,  lest  the 
stream  of  gif ts  should  suddenly  dry  up.  Ând  so,  although 
he  was  disburdened  of  the  dead  weight  of  the  temporal  power, 
he  was  not  free  ;  but  remained  the  tributary  of  his  clergy, 
with  interests  and  appetites  around  him  which  he  must  needs 
satisfy.  And  Pierre  remembered  the  *  Grotto  of  Lourdes  ' 
in  the  Vatican  gardens,  and  the  banner  which  he  had  just 
seen,  and  he  knew  that  the  Lourdes  Fathers  levied  two  hun- 
dred  thousand  francs  a  year  on  their  receipts  to  send  them  as  a 
présent  to  the'Holy  Father.  Was  not  that  the  chief  reason 
of  their  great  power  ?  He  quivered,  and  suddenly  became 
conscious  that,  do  what  he  might,  he  would  be  defeated,  and 
his  book  would  be  condemned. 

At  last,  as  he  was  coming  out  on  to  the  Pîazza  of  St. 
Peter'Sy  he  heard  Narcisse  askmg  Monsignor  Nani  :  '  Lideed  ! 
Do  youreallythink  that  to-day*s  gifts  exceededthat  figure?  ' 

*  Yes,  more  than  three  millions,^  I*m  convinced  of  it,*  the 
prelate  replied. 

For  a  moment  the  three  men  halted  under  the  right-hand 
colonnade  and  gazed  at  the  vast  sunlit  piazza  where  the  pil- 
gnms  were  spreading  out  like  little  black  specks  hurrying 
hither  and  thither — an  anthill,  as  it  were,  in  révolution. 

Three  millions  !  The  words  had  rung  in  Pierre's  ears. 
And,  saising  his  head,  he  gazed  at  the  Vatican,  ail  golden  in 
the  sunlight  against  the  expanse  of  blue  sky,  as  if  he  wished 
to  penetrate  its  walls  and  follow  the  steps  of  Léo  XIII 
retuming  to  his  apartments.  He  pictured  him  laden  with 
those  mUlions,  with  his  weak,  slender  arms  pressed  to  his 
breast,  carrying  thesilver,  the  gold,  the  banknotes,  and  even  the 
jewels  which  the  women  had  fiung  him.  And  almost  uncon- 
Bciously  the  young  priest  spoke  aloud  :  *  What  will  he  do  with 
those  millions  ?    Where  is  he  taking  them  ?  ' 

Narcisse  and  even  Nani  could  not  help  being  amused  by 

^  AU  the  amounts  given  on  this  and  the  following  pages  are  caloa- 
lated  in  francs.  The  reader  will  bear  in  mind  that  a  million  franoi  if 
équivalent  to  40,0001.— SEVafM. 
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fhis  Btrangely  exproEUsed  cnriositj.  It  was  the  joxmg  attaché 
who  replied.  '  Why,  his  Holiness  is  taking  them  to  bis  room  ; 
or,  at  least,  is  having  them  carried  there  before  him.  Didn't 
you  see  two  persons  of  his  suite  picb'ng  up  everything  and 
filling  their  pockets  ?  And  now  his  Holiness  has  shut  him- 
self  up  quite  alone  ;  and  if  you  could  see  hhn  you  would  find 
him  countîng  and  recounting  his  treasure  with  cheerful  care, 
ranging  the  rolls  of  gold  in  good  order,  slipping  the  bank 
notes  into  envelopes  in  equal  quantities,  and  then  putting 
everything  away  in  hidîng-plaoes  which  are  only  known  to 
himself.' 

While  his  companion  was  speaking  Pierre  again  ndsed 
his  eyes  to  the  Windows  of  the  Pope's  apartments  as  if  to 
follow  the  scène.  Moreover,  Narcisse  gaye  further  explana- 
tions,  asserting  that  the  money  was  put  away  in  a  certain 
article  of  fumiture,  standing  against  the  right-hand  wall  in 
the  Holy  Father's  bedroom.  Some  people,  he  added,  also 
spoke  of  a  writing-table  or  secrétaire  with  deep  drawers  ;  and 
others  declared  that  the  money  slumbered  in  some  big  pad- 
locked  trunks  stored  away  in  the  depths  of  the  alcôve,  which 
was  very  roomy.  Of  course,  on  the  left  side  of  the  passage 
leading  to  the  Archives  there  was  a  large  room  occupied 
by  a  gênerai  cashier  and  a  monumental  safe;  but  the 
funds  kept  there  were  simply  those  of  the  Patrimony  of 
St.  Peter,  the  administrative  receipts  of  Eome  ;  whereas  the 
Peter's  Pence  money,  the  voluntary  donations  of  Christendom» 
remained  in  the  hands  of  Léo  XIII  :  he  alone  knew  the  exact 
amount  of  that  fund,  and  lived  alone  with  its  miUions,  which 
he  disposed  of  like  an  absolute  master,  rendering  account  to 
none.  And  such  was  his  prudence  that  he  never  left  his 
room  when  the  servants  cleaned  and  set  it  in  order.  At 
the  utmost  he  would  consent  to  remaîn  on  the  threshold  of 
tiie  adjoining  apartment  in  order  to  escape  the  dust.  And 
whenever  he  meant  to  absent  himself  for  a  few  hours,  to  go 
down  into  the  gardens,  for  instance,  he  double-locked  the 
doors  and  carried  the  keys  away  with  him,  never  confiding 
them  to  another. 

At  this  point  Narcisse  paused  and,  tuming  to  Nani, 
inquired  :  '  Is  not  that  so.  Monseigneur  ?  Thèse  are  thîngs 
known  to  ail  Bome.' 

The  prelate,  ever  smiling  and  wagging  his  head  without 
expressing  either  approval  or  disapproval,  had  begun  to  study 
on  Pierre's  face  the  effect  of  thèse  curions  storîes.  '  No  doubt, 
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no  doubt/  he  responded  ;  '  so  many  things  are  said  I  I  know 
nothing  myself,  but  you  seem  to  be  certain  o£  it  ail,  Monsieur 
Habert.' 

'  Oh  I  '  resumed  the  otlier,  '  I  don't  accuse  his  Holiness  of 
Bordid  avarice,  such  as  îs  rumoured.  Some  fabulons  atones 
are  current,  stories  of  coffers  full  of  gold  in  which  the  Holy 
Father  is  said  to  plunge  his  hands  for  hours  at  a  tîme  ;  trea- 
sures  which  he  has  heaped  up  in  corners  for  the  sole  pleasure 
of  counting  them  over  and  over  again.  Nevertheless,  one  may 
vell  admit  that  his  Holiness  is  somewhat  fond  of  mone^  for 
its  own  sake,  for  the  pleasure  of  handling  it  and  setting  it  in 
order  when  he  happens  to  be  alone — and  after  ail  that  is  a 
very  excusable  mania  in  an  old  man  who  has  no  other  pas- 
time.  But  I  must  add  that  he  is  yet  fonder  of  money  for  the 
social  power  which  it  brings,  the  décisive  help  which  it  will 
give  to  the  Holy  See  in  the  future,  if  the  latter  desires  to 
Sriumph.' 

Thèse  words  evoked  the  lofty  figure  of  a  wise  and  prudent 
Pope,  conscious  of  modem  requirements,  inclined  to  utilise 
the  powers  of  the  century  in  order  to  conquer  it,  and  for  this 
reason  venturing  on  business  and  spéculation.  As  it.happened, 
the  treasure  bequeathed  by  Pius  IX  had  nearly  been  lost  in 
a  financial  disaster,  but  ever  since  that  time  Léo  XIII  had 
sought  to  repair  the  breach  and  make  the  treasure  whole 
again,  in  order  that  he  might  leave  it  to  his  successor  intact 
and  even  enlarged.  Economical  he  certainly  was,  but  he  saved 
for  the  needs  of  the  Church,  which,  as  he  ^ew,  increased  day 
by  day  ;  and  money  was  absolutely  necessary  if  Atheism  was 
to  be  met  and  fought  in  the  sphère  of  the  schools,  institutions, 
and  associations  of  ail  sorts.  Without  money,  indeed,  the 
Ghurch  would  become  a  vassal  at  the  mercy  of  the  civil  powers, 
the  Eingdom  of  Italy  and  other  Catholio  States;  and  so, 
although  he  liberally  helped  every  enterprise  which  might 
contribute  to  the  triumph  of  the  Faith,  Léo  XIH  had  a  con- 
tempt  for  ail  expenditure  without  an  object,  and  treated  him- 
self  and  others  with  stem  closeness.  Personally,  he  had  no 
needs.  At  the  outset  of  his  pontifîcate  he  had  set  his  smaU 
private  patrimony  apart  from  the  rioh  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
refusing  to  take  aught  from  the  latter  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  bis  relatives.  Never  had  pontiff  displayed  less  nepo- 
iism  :  Ms  three  nephews  and  his  two  nièces  had  remained  poor. 
— ^in  f act,  in  great  pecuniary  embarrassment.  Still  he  listened 
neither  to  complainta  nor  acousationsi  but  remained  inflexible» 
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prondly  resolved  to  bequeath  the  sineiira  of  life,  the  invincible 
weapon  money,  to  the  Popes  of  future  times,  and  therefore 
vigorously  defending  the  millions  of  the  H0I7  See  against  tha 
desperate  covetousness  of  one  and  ail. 

'  But  what  are  the  receipts  and  expenses  of  the  Holy 
See  ?  '  inquired  Pierre. 

In  ail  haste  Nani  a^dn  made  bis  amiable  evasive  gesture. 
'  Oh  1  I  am  altogether  ignorant  in  such  matters,'  he  replied. 
*  Ask  Monsieur  Habert,  who  is  so  well  informed.' 

*  For  my  part,*  responded  the  attaché^  I  simply  know  what 
is  known  to  idl  the  embassies  hère,  the  matters  which  are  the 
subject  of  common  report.  With  respect  to  the  receipts  there 
is,  fîrst  of  ail,  the  treasure  left  by  Plus  1^,  some  tweniy  mil- 
lions, invested  in  varions  ways  and  formerly  yielding  about  a 
million  a  year  in  interest.  But,  as  I  said  before,  a  disaster 
happened,  and  there  must  then  bave  been  a  falling  off  in  the 
income.  StOl,  nowadays  it  is  reported  that  nearly  ail  deâ- 
ciencies  bave  been  made  good.  Well,  besides  the  regular 
income  îrom  the  invested  money,  a  few  hnndred  thousand 
francs  are  derived  every  year  from  chancellery  dues,  patents  of 
nobility,  and  ail  sorts  of  little  fecs  paid  to  the  Congrégations. 
However,  as  the  annual  expenses  exceed  seven  millions,  it  bas 
been  necessary  to  find  quite  six  millions  every  year  ;  andcer- 
tainly  it  is  the  Peter's  Pence  Fund  that  bas  supplied,  not  the 
six  millions,  perhaps,  but  three  or  four  of  them,  and  with  thèse 
the  Holy  8ee  bas  speculated  in  the  hope  of  doubling  them  and 
making  both  ends  meet.  It  would  take  me  too  long  just  now 
to  relate  the  whole  story  of  thèse  spéculations,  the  first  huge 
gains,  then  the  catastrophe  which  almost  swept  everytbing 
away,  and  finally  the  stubbom  persévérance  which  is  gradually 
supplying  ail  deficiencies.  However,  if  you  are  anxious  on  the 
subject,  I  will  one  day  tell  you  ail  about  it.' 

Pierre  had  listened  with  deep  interest.  '  Six  millions — 
even  four  I  '  he  exclaimed,  *  what  does  the  Peter's  Pence  Fund 
bring  in,  then  ?  ' 

'  Oh  1  I  can  only  repeat  that  nobody  bas  ever  known  the 
exact  figures.  In  former  times  the  Catholio  Press  publishcd 
lists  giving  the  amounts  of  différent  offerings,  and  in  this  way 
one  could  frame  an  approximate  esfcimate.  But  the  practice 
must  bave  been  considered  unadvisable,  for  no  documents 
nowadays  appear,  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for  people  to 
fonu  any  real  idea  of  what  the  Pope  receives.  He  alone 
knows  the  correct  amount,  keeps  the  money,  and  disposes  oi 
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it  with  absolute  authority.  Still,  I  believe  that  in  good  years 
the  oflferings  hâve  amounted  to  between  four  and  five  millions. 
Originally  France  contributed  one  half  of  the  sum  ;  but 
nowadays  it  certainly  gives  much  less.  Then  corne  Belgium 
and  Austria,  England  and  Germony.    As  for  Spain  and  Italy 

— ohl  Italy * 

Narcisse  paused  and  smiled  at  Monsîgnor  Nani,  who  was 
wagging  his  head  with  the  air  of  a  man  delighted  at  leaming 
some  extremely  curions  things  of  which  he  had  previously 
had  no  idea. 

*  Oh,  you  may  proceed,  you  may  proceed,  my  dear  son/ 
said  he. 

*  Well,  then,  Italy  scarcely  distinguishes  itself.  If  the 
Pope  had  to  provide  for  hisliving  ont  of  the  gifts  of  the  Italian 
Catholics  there  would  soon  be  a  famine  at  the  Vatican.  Far 
from  helping  him,  indeed,  the  Eoman  nobility  has  cost  him 
dear  ;  for  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  his  pecuniary  losses  was 
his  foDy  in  lending  money  to  the  princes  who  speculated. 
It  is  really  only  from  France  and  England  that  rich  people, 
noblemen  and  soforth,  hâve  sent  royal  gifts  to  the  imprisoned 
and  martyred  pontiff.  Among  others  there  was  an  Ënglish 
nobleman  who  came  to  Rome  every  year  with  a  large  offering, 
the  outcome  of  a  vow  which  he  had  made  in  the  hope  that 
Heaven  would  cure  his  unhappy  idiot  son.  And,  of  course,  I 
don't  refer  to  the  extraordinary  harvest  gamered  during  the 
sacerdotal  and  the  episcopaljubilees — the  forty  millions  which 
then  fell  at  his  Holiness's  feet.' 

*  And  the  expenses  ?  '  asked  Pierre. 

'  Well,  as  I  toldyouy  they  amount  to  about  seven  millions. 
We  may  reckon  two  of  them  for  the  pensions  paid  to  former 
officiais  of  the  pontifical  govemment  who  were  unwilling  to 
take  service  under  Italy  ;  but  I  must  add  that  this  source  of 
expense  is  diminishing  every  year  as  people  die  off  and  their 
pensions  become  extinguished.  Then,  broadly  speaking,  we 
may  put  down  one  milUon  for  the  Italian  sees,  another  for 
the  Secretariate  and  the  Nunoiatures,  and  another  for  the 
Vatican.  In  this  last  sum  I  include  the  expenses  of  the 
pontifical  Court,  the  military  establishment,  the  muséums, 
and  the  repair  of  the  palace  and  the  basilica.  Well,  we  hâve 
reached  five  millions,  and  the  two  others  may  be  set,  down 
for  the  varions  subsidised  enterprises,  the  Propaganda,  and 
particularly  the  sohools,  which  Léo  XIII,  with  great  practioal 
good  sensé,  subsidises  véry  handsomely,  for  he  is  well  awaie 
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ihat  the  battle  and  the  triutnph  lie  in  that  direction — ^among 
the  children  who  will  be  men  to-morrow,  and  who  will  then 
défend  their  mother  the  Church,  provided  that  they  hâve  been 
inspired  with  horror  for  the  abominable  doctrines  of  the  âge.' 

Â  spell  of  silence  ensned,  and  the  three  men  slowlj  paced 
the  majestic  colonnade.  The  swarming  crowd  had  graduallv 
disappeared,  leaving  the  piazza  empty,  so  that  only  the  obeHsk 
and  the  twin  fountains  now  arose  from  the  boming  désert  of 
symmetrical  paying  ;  whilst  on  the  entablatore  of  the  porticua 
across  the  square  a  noble  Une  of  motionless  statues  stood  oui 
in  the  bright  sunHght.  And  Pierre,  with  his  ejes  still  raised  to 
the  Pope's  Windows,  again  fancied  that  he  could  see  Léo  XTTI 
amidst  ail  the  streaming  gold  that  had  been  spoken  of ,  his 
whole,  white,  pure  figure,  his  poor,  waxen,  transparent  form 
steeped  amidst  those  millions  which  he  hid  and  counted  and 
expended  for  the  glory  of  God  alone.  '  And  so,'  murmured 
the  young  priest,  '  he  has  no  anxiety,  he  is  not  in  any  pecu- 
niary  embarrassment.* 

<  Pecunîary  embarrassment  !  '  exclaimed  Monsignor  Nani, 
his  patience  so  sorely  tried  by  the  remark  that  he  could  no 
longer  retain  his  diplomatie  réserve.  '  Oh  1  my  dear  son  I 
Why,  when  Cardinal  Mocenni,  the  treasurer,  goes  to  his 
Holiness  every  month,  his  Holiness  always  gives  him  the 
sum  he  asks  for  ;  he  would  give  it,  and  be  able  to  give  it, 
however  large  it  might  be  I  His  Holiness  has  certainly  had 
the  wisdom  to  effeot  great  économies;  the  Treasure  of  8t. 
Peter  is  larger  than  ever.  Pecuniary  embarrassment,  indeed  ! 
Why,  if  a  misfortune  should  occur,  and  the  Sovereign  Pontifif 
were  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  ail  his  children,  the 
Catholics  of  the  entire  world,  do  you  know  that  in  that  case 
a  thousand  milHons  would  fall  at  his  feet  just  like  the  gold 
and  the  jewels  which  you  saw  raming  on  the  steps  of  his 
throne  just  now?  *  Then  suddenly  calming  himself  and  re- 
covering  his  pleasant  smile,  Nani  added  :  *  At  least,  that  is 
what  I  sometimes  hear  said  ;  for,  personally,  I  know  nothii^g, 
absolutely  nothing  ;  and  it  is  fortunate  that  Monsieur  Habert 
should  hâve  been  hère  to  give  you  information.  Ah  1  Monsieur 
Habert,  Monsieur  Habert  I  Why,  I  fancied  that  you  were 
always  in  the  skies  absorbed  in  your  passion  for  art,  and  far 
removed  from  ail  base  mundane  interests  I  But  you  really 
understand  thèse  things  like  a  banker  or  a  notary.  Nothing 
escapes  you,  nothing.    It  is  wonderful.* 

Narcisse  must  hâve  felt  the  sting  of  the  prelate's  délicate 
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sarcasm.  Ât  bottom,  beneath  tbis  make-beliere  Florentine 
aU  angelicalness,  witb  long  curly  bair  and  mauve  eyes  wbîcb 
grew  dim  witb  raptnre  at  sigbt  of  a  Botticelli,  tbere  was  a 
tborougbly  praotical,  basîness-Uke  young  man,  wbo  took 
admirable  care  of  bis  fortune  and  was  evensomewbatmiserly. 
However,  he  contented  himself  witb  lowering  bis  eyelids  and 
assuming  a  languorous  air.  '  Ob  I  '  said  be,  '  l'm  aU  rêverie  ; 
my  soûl  is  elsewbere.' 

*  At  ail  events,'  resumed  Nani,  tumîng  towards  Pierre,  *  I 
am  very  glad  tbat  you  were  able  to  see  sucb  a  beautiful 
spectacle.  A  f ew  more  sucb  opportunities  and  you  will  under- 
stand  tbings  far  better  tban  you  would  from  ail  tbe  explana- 
tions  in  tbe  world.  Dont  miss  tbe  grand  ceremony  at  St. 
Peter's  to-morrow.  It  will  be  magnificent,  and  will  give  you 
food  for  useful  reflection  ;  l'm  sure  of  it.  And  now  allow  me 
to  leave  you,  deligbted  at  seeing  you  in  sucb  a  fit  frame  of 
mind.* 

Darting  a  last  glance  at  Pierre,  Nani  seemed  to  bave 
observed  witb  pleasure  tbe  weariness  and  uncertainty  wbicb 
werepaling  bis  face.  And  wben  tbe  prelate  bad  gone  off,  and 
Narcisse  also  bad  taken  leave  witb  a  gentle  band-sbake,  tbe 
young  priest  felt  tbe  ire  of  protest  rising  witbin  bim.  Wbat 
fit  frame  of  mind  did  Nani  mean  ?  Did  tbat  man  bope  to 
weary  bim  and  drive  bim  to  despair  by  tbrowing  bim  into 
collision  witb  obstacles,  so  tbat  be  migbt  afterwards  over- 
corne  bim  witb  perfect  ease?  For  tbe  second  time  Pierre 
became  suddenly  and  briefly  conscious  of  tbe  stealtby  efforts 
wbicb  were  being  made  to  invest  and  crusb  bim.  But, 
believing  as  be  did  in  bis  own  strengtb  of  résistance,  pride 
fiUed  bim  witb  disdain.  Again  be  swore  tbat  be  would  never 
yield,  never  witbdraw  bis  book,  nomatter  wbat  migbt  bappen. 
And  tben,  before  crossing  tbe  piazza,  be  once  more  raised  bis 
eyes  to  tbe  Windows  of  tbe  Vatican,  ail  bis  impressions 
crystallising  in  tbe  tbougbt  of  tbat  mucb-needed  money  wbicb 
like  a  last  bond  still  attacbed  tbe  Pope  to  eartb.  Its  cbief 
evil  doubtless  lay  in  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  it  was  provided  ; 
and  if  indeed  tbe  only  question  were  to  devise  an  improved 
metbod  of  collection,  bis  dream  of  a  pope  wbo  sbould  be  ail 
soûl,  tbe  bond  of  love,  tbe  spiritual  leader  of  tbe  world,  would 
not  be  seriously  affected.  At  tbis  tbougbt,  Pierre  felt  corn- 
forted  and  was  unmlling  to  look  on  tbings  otberwise  tban 
bppefully,  moved  as  be  was  by  tbe  eztraorcUnary  scène  wbich 
he  had  just  bebeld,  tbat  feeble  old  man  shining  fortb  like  tbe 
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qmbol  of  haman  âûliverance,  obeyed  and  yenerated  by  (he 
multitudes,  and  alone  among  ail  men  endowed  with  the  moral 
omnipotence  that  might  at  last  set  the  reign  of  oharity  and 
peace  on  earth. 

For  the  oeremonj  on  the  foUowing  daj,  it  was  fortimate 
that  Pierre  held  a  priyate  ticket  whioh  adinitted  him  to  a  re* 
served  gallery,  for  aie  scramble  at  the  entrances  to  the  basilica 
proved  terrible.  The  mass,  which  the  Pope  was  to  celebrate 
in  person,  was  fized  for  ten  o'clocky  bat  people  began  to  pour 
into  St.  Peter's  four  hours  earlier,  as  soon,  indeed,  as  the 
gâtes  had  been  thrown  open.  The  three  thousand  members 
of  the  International  Pilgrimage  were  increased  tenfold  by  the 
arrivai  of  ail  the  tourists  in  Italyy*who  had  hastened  to  Borne 
cagor  to  witness  one  of  those  great  pontifical  functions  whioh 
nowadays  are  so  rare.  Moreover,  the  devotees  and  partisans 
whom  the  Holy  See  numbered  in  Borne  itself  and  in  other 
great  cities  of  the  kingdom»  helped  to  swell  the  throng»  ail 
alacrity  at  the  prospecb  of  a  démonstration.  Judging  by  the 
tickets  distributed,  there  would  be  a  concourse  of  40,000  people. 
Ând,  indeed,  at  nine  o*clock,  when  Pierre  crossed  the  piazza 
on  his  way  to  the  Canons'  Entrance  in  the  Via  Santa  Marta, 
where  the  holders  of  pink  tickets  were  admitted,  he  saw  the 
portico  of  the  façade  still  thronged  with  people  who  were  but 
slowly  gainîng  admittance,  while  several  gentlemen  in  evening 
dress,  members  of  some  Gatholio  association,  bestirred  them« 
selves  to  maintain  order  with  the  help  of  a  detachment  of 
Pontifical  Guards.  Neyertheless,  violent  quarrels  broke  oat 
in  the  crowd,  and  blows  were  exohanged  amidst  the  involun* 
tary  scramble.  Some  people  were  sdmost  stifled,  and  two 
women  were  carried  off  half  crushed  to  death. 

A  disagreeable  surprise  met  Pierre  on  his  entry  into  the 
basilica.    The  huge  édifice  was  draped  ;  coverings  of  old  red 
damask  with  bands  of  gold  swathed  the  columns  and  pilasters, 
seventy-fiye  feet  high  ;  even  the  aisles  were  hung  with  the 
same'old  and  faded  silk  ;  and  the  shrouding  of  those  pompoua 
marbles,  of  ail  the  superb  dazzling  ornamentation  of  the  church» 
bespoke  a  very  singular  taste,  a  tawdry  affectation  of  pom-  \ 
posity,  extremdy  wretched  in  its  effect.    However,  he  was  yet  \ 
more  amazed  on  seeing  that  even  the  statue  of  St.  Peter  was  \ 
clad,  oostumed  like  a  living  pope  in  sumptuous  pontifical  vest-   \ 
ments,  with  a  tiara  on  its  metd  head.  He  had  never  imagined    \ 
tbat  people  could  ^arment  statues»  ^itber  for  their  glory  oi?  fos    • 
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the  pleasure  of  the  eyes,  and  tlie  resuit  seemed  to   him 
dîsastroas. 

The  Pope  was  to  saj  mass  at  the  papal  altar  of  the  Con- 
fession, the  high  altar  which  stands  under  the  dôme.  On  a 
platform  at  the  entranoe  of  the  lef t  hand  transept  was  the 
throne  on  which  he  wonld  af terwards  take  his  place.  Then, 
on  either  side  of  the  nave,  tribunes  had  been  erected  for  the 
choristers  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel,  the  Corps  Diplomatique,  the 
£nights  of  Malta,  the  Boman  nobility,  and  other  guests  of 
various  kinds.  And,  finally,  in  the  centre  before  the  altar, 
there  were  three  rows  of  benohes  covered  with  red  rugs,  the 
first  for  the  cardinals  and  the  other  two  for  the  bishops  and 
the  prelates  of  the  pontifical  Court.  AU  the  rest  of  the  con- 
grégation was  to  remain  standing. 

Ah  I  that  huge  concert-audience,  those  thirty,  forty  thou- 
sand  believers  from  hère,  there,  and  everywhere,  inflamed  with 
curiosity,  passion,  or  faith,  bestirring  themselves,  josJLling.ûn.ô .. 
another,  rising^pn  tip-toe  to  see  the  better  1  The  cîamour  of 
a  human  sea  arose,  the  crowdr*was  àsgay  and  familiar  as  if  it 
had  found  itself  in  some  heavenly  théâtre  where  it  was  aUow- 
able  for  one  to  chat  aloud  and  recreate  oneself  with  the  spec- 
tacle of  religions  pomp  1  At  first  Pierre  was  thunderstruck, 
he  who  only  knew  of  nervous,  silent  kneeling  in  the  depths  of 
dim  cathedrals,  who  was  not  accustomed  to  that  religion  of 
light,  whose  brilliancy  transformeda  religions  célébration  into 
a  moming  festivity.  Around  him,  in  aie  same  tribune  as 
himself,  were  gentlemen  in  dress-coats  and  ladies  gowned  in 
black,  carrying  glasses  as  in  an  opera-house.  There  were 
German  and  Enghsh  women,  and  numerous  Americans,  ail 
more  or  less  charming,  displaying  the  grâce  of  thoughtless, 
chirruping  birds.  In  the  tribune  of  the  Boman  nobility  on 
the  left  he  recognised  Benedetta  and  Donna  Serafina,  and 
there  the  simplicity  of  the  régulation  attire  for  ladies  was  re- 
lieved  by  large  lace  veils  rivalling  one  another  in  richness  and 
élégance.  Then  on  the  rîght  was  the  tribune  of  the  Enights 
of  Malta,  where  the  Grand  Master  stood  amidst  a  group  of 
commanders  :  while  across  the  nave  rose  the  diplomatie  tri- 
bune where  Pierre  perceived  the  ambassadors  of  ail  the 
Catholio  nations,  resplendent  in  gala  nniforms  covered  with 
gold  lace.  However,  the  young  priest's  eyes  were  ever  retum- 
ing  to  the  crowd,  the  great  surging  throng  in  which  the  three 
thousand  pilgrims  w^re  lost  amidst  the  multitude  of  other 
Bpectators,    And  yet,  as  the  basilica  was  so  vast  that  it  coold 
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easily  contain  eighty  thousand  people,  it  did  not  seem  to  be 
more  ihan  half  fuU.  People  came  and  went  along  Uie  aisles 
and  took  np  favourable  positions  without  impediment  8ome 
could  be  seen  gesticidaiing»  and  calls  rang  eut  above  the 
ceaseless  mmble  of  voices.  From  the  lofty  Windows  of  plain 
white  glass  fell  broad  sheets  of  sunlight,  whioh  set  a  gory  glow 
npon  the  faded  damask  hangings»  and  thèse  cast  a  reâection 
as  of  fire  upon  ail  the  tomnltuons,  feverish,  impatient  &ces. 
The  multitude  of  candies,  and  the  seven-and-eighty  lunps 
of  the  Confession  paled  to  such  a  degree  that  they  seemed 
but  glimmering  night-lights  in  the  blinding  radiance  ;  and 
everything  proclaimed  the  worldly  gala  of  the  imperiid  Deity 
of  Eoman  pomp. 

Ail  at  once  there  came  a  prématuré  shock  of  delight,  a 
false  alarm.  Cries  burst  forth  and  circulated  through  the 
crowd  :  '  Eccolo  l  eccolo  l  Hère  he  cornes  1  *  And  then 
there  was  pushing  and  jostling,  eddying  which  made  the 
human  sea  whirl  and  surge,  ail  craning  their  necks,  raising 
themselYes  to  their  full  height,  darting  forward  in  a  frenzied 
désire  to  see  the  H0I7  Father  and  the  cortège.  But  only  a 
detachment  of  Noble  Ouards  marched  by  and  took  up  position 
right  and  left  of  the  altar.  A  âatteringmurmur  accompanied 
them,  their  fine  impassive  bearing,  wiUi  its  exaggerated  mili- 
tary  stiffîiess,  provoking  the  admiration  of  the  throng.  An 
American  woman  declared  that  they  were  superb-looking 
fellows;  and  a  Boman  lady  gave  an  English  friend  some 
particulars  about  the  sélect  corps  to  which  they  belonged. 
Formerly,  said  she,  young  men  of  the  aristocracy  had  g^reatly 
sought  the  honour  of  forming  part  of  it,  for  the  sake  of  wear- 
ing  its  rich  uniform  and  caracoling  in  front  of  the  ladies.  But 
recruiting  was  now  such  a  difficult  matter  that  one  had  to 
content  oneself  with  good-looking  young  men  of  doubtful  or 
ruined  nobility,  whose  only  care  was  ixx  the  meagre  '  pay  ' 
which  just  enabled  them  to  live. 

When  another  quarter  of  an  hour  of  chatting  and  scruti- 
nising  had  elapsed,  the  papal  cortège  at  last  made  its  appear- 
ance,  and  no  sooner  was  it  seen  than  applause  burst  forth  as 
in  a  théâtre — furious  applause  it  was  which  rose  and  roUed 
along  under  the  vaulted  ceilings,  suggesting  the  acclamations 
which  ring  out  when  some  popular,  idolised  actor  makes  his 
entry  on  the  stage.  As  in  a  théâtre,  too,  everything  had  been 
very  skilfully  contrived  so  as  to  produce  ail  possible  efifeot 
amidst  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  basilica.    The  cortège 
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was  formed  in  the  wîngs,  that  is  in  the  Cappella  délia  Pietà, 
the  first  chapel  of  the  right  aisle,  and,  in  order  to  reach  it| 
the  Holy  Father,  coming  from  his  apartments  by  the  way  of 
the  Ghapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  had  been  stealthily 
carried  behind  the  hangîngs  of  the  aisle  which  served  the  pur- 
pose  of  a  drop-scene.  Âwaitîng  hîm  in  ail  readiness  in  the 
Cappella  délia  Pietà  were  the  cardinals,  archbishops,  and 
bishops,  the  whole  pontifical  prelacy,  hierarchically  classified 
and  grouped.  And  then,  as  at  a  signal  from  a  ballet  master, 
the  cortège  made  its  entry,  reaching  the  nave  and  ascending  it 
in  triumph  from  the  closed  Porta  Santa  to  the  altar  of  the 
Confession.  On  either  hand  were  the  rows  of  spectators  whose 
applause  at  the  sight  of  so  much  magnificence  grew  louder 
and  louder  as  their  delirious  enthusiasm  inoreased. 

It  was  the  cortège  of  the  olden  solemnities,  the  cross  and 
sword,  the  Swiss  Ouard  in  full  uniform,  the  valets  in  scarlet 
simars,  the  Enights  of  the  Cape  and  the  Sword  in  Benascence 
costumes,  the  canons  in  rochets  of  lace,  the  superiors  of  the 
reUgious  communities,  the  apostolio  prothonotaries,  the  arch- 
bishops  and  bishops,  ail  the  pontifical  prelates  in  violet  silk,  the 
cardinals,  each  wearing  the  capj^a  magna  and  draped  in  purple, 
walking  solemnly  two  by  two  with  long  intervais  between 
each  pair.  FinaQy,  around  his  Holiness  were  grouped  the 
oflScers  of  the  nulitary  household,  the  chamber  prelates, 
Monsignor  the  Majordomo,  Monsignor  the  Orand  Chamber- 
lain, and  ail  the  other  high  dignitaries  of  the  Vatican,  with  the 
Boman  Prince  assistant  of  the  throne,  the  traditional,  sym- 
bolical  defender  of  the  Church.  And  on  the  Sedia  gestatoria^ 
Bcreened  by  the  flabelU  with  their  lofty  triumphal  fans  of 
feathers  and  carried  on  high  by  the  bearers  in  red  tunics 
broidered  with  silk,  sat  the  Pope,  clad  in  the  saored  vestments 
which  he  had  assumed  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment,  the  amict,  the  alb,  the  stole,  and  the  white  clmsuble 
and  white  mitre  enriched  with  gold,  two  giftsof  extraordinary 
Bumptuouçness  that  had  corne  from  France.  And,  as  his 
Holiness  drew  near,  ail  hands  were  raîsed  and  clapped  jet 
more  loudly  amidst  the  waves  of  living  sunlight  which 
Btreamed  from  the  lofty  Windows. 

Then  a  new  and  différent  impression  of  Léo  Xni  came  to 
Pierre.  The  Pope,  as  he  now  beheld  him,  was  no  longer  the 
familiar,  tired,  inquisitive  old  man,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  a 
talkative  prelate  as  he  strolled  through  the  loveliest  gardens  in 
ihe  world.    He  no  longer  recalled  the  Holy  Fatherj  in  red 
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cape  and  papal  cap,  giving  a  patemal  welcome  to  a  pilgrimage 
which  brought  him  a  fortune.  Hq  was  hère  the  Sovereigu 
Pontiff,  the  all-powerfal  Master  whom  CJhristendom  adored. 
His  slim  waxen  form  seemed  to  hâve  stiffened  within  bis  white 
vestments,  heavy  with  golden  broiderjr,  as  in  a  reliqnary  of 
precîons  métal  ;  and  he  retained  a  rigid,  baughty,  hieratio 
attitude,  like  that  of  some  idol,  gilded,  withered  for  centuries 
past  by  the  smoke  of  sacrifices.  Amidst  the  monmfol  stifhess 
of  his  face  only  his  eyes  lived — eyes  like  black  sparkling  dia< 
monds  ^azing  afar,  beyond  earth,  into  the  ii^&nite.  He  gave 
not  a  giance  to  the  crowd,  he  lowered  his  eyes  neither  to 
rîght  nor  to  left,  but  remained  soaring  in  the  heavens,  ignoring 
ail  that  took  place  at  his  feet. 

And  as  that  seemingly  embalmed  idol,  deaf  and  blind,  in 
spite  of  the  brilliancy  of  its  eyes,  was  carried  through  the 
frantio  multitude  which  it  appeared  neither  to  hear  nor  to 
see,  it  assumed  fearsomemajesty,  disquieting  grandeur,  ail  the 
rigidity  of  dogma,  ail  the  immobility  of  tradition  exhumed 
with  its  fasciœ  which  alone  kept  it  erect.  Still  Pierre  fancied 
he  could  detect  that  the  Pope  was  ill  and  weary,  suffering  from 
the  attack  of  fever  which  Nani  had  spoken  of  when  glorifying 
the  courage  of  that  old  man  of  eighty-four,  whom  strength 
of  soûl  alone  now  kept  aUve. 

The  service  began.  Alighting  from  the  Sedia  gestatoria 
before  the  altar  of  the  Confession,  his  Holiness  slowly  cele- 
brated  a  low  mass,  assisted  by  four  prelates  and  the  pro-pref ect 
of  the  cérémonies.  When  the  tune  came  for  washing  his 
fingers,  Monsignor  the  Majordomo  andMonsignor  the  Orand 
Chamberlain,  accompanied  by  two  cardinals,  poured  the 
water  on  his  august  hands  ;  and  shortly  before  the  élévation 
of  the  host  ail  the  prelates  of  the  pontiècal  court,  each  hold- 
ing a  lighted  taper,  came  and  knelt  around  the  altar.  There 
was  a  solemn  moment,  the  forty  thousand  believers  there  as- 
sembled  shuddered  as  if  they  could  feel  the  terrible  yet  deli- 
cious  blast  of  the  invisible  sweeping  over  them  when  during 
the  élévation  the  silver  clarions  sounded  the  famous  chorus  of 
angels  which  invariably  makes  some  women  swoon.  Almost 
immediately  an  aerial  chant  descended  from  the  cupola,  from 
a  lofty  gallery  where  one  hundred  and  twenty  choristers  were 
concealed,  and  the  enraptured  multitude  marvelled  as  though 
the  angels  had  indeed  responded  to  the  Clarion  call.  ^  The 
voices  descended,  takingtheir  fiight  under  the  vaultedceilings 
with  the  airy  sweetness  of  oelestial  harps  ;  then  in  suave  har- 
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monj  they  died  away,  reascended  to  the  heavens  as  with  a 
faint  flapping  o£  wings.  And,  after  the  mass,  his  Holiness, 
still  standing  at  the  altar,  in  person  started  the  Te  Deum, 
which  the  singers  of  the  Sixtine  Chapel  and  the  other  choris- 
ters  took  up,  each  party  chanting  a  verse  altemately.  But 
Boon  the  whole  congrégation  joined  them,  forty  thousand 
voices  were  raised,  and  the  hymn  of  joy  and  glory  spread 
through  the  vast  nave  with  incomparable  splendour  of  effect. 
Ând  tàien  the  scène  became  one  of  extraordinary  magnificence  : 
there  was  Bemini*s  triumphal,  flowery,  gilded  baldacchinOj 
Burrounded  by  the  whole  pontifical  court  with  the  lighted 
tapers  showing  like  starry  constellations,  there  was  the  Sove- 
reign  Pontiff  in  the  centre,  radiant  like  a  planet  in  his  gold- 
broidered  chasuble,  there  were  the  benches  crowded  with 
cardinals  in  purple  and  archbishops  and  bishops  in  violet  silk, 
there  were  the  tribunes  glittering  with  officiai  finery,  the  gold 
lace  of  the  diplomatists,  the  variegated  uniforms  of  foreign 
officers,  and  then  there  was  the  throng  flowing  and  eddying 
on  ail  sîdes,  rolling  billows  after  billows  of  heads  from  the 
most  distant  depths  of  the  basilica.  Ând  the  hugeness  of  the 
temple  increased  one's  amazement;  and  even  the  glorious 
hymn  which  the  multitude  repeated  became  colossal,  ascended 
like  a  tempest  blast  amidst  the  great  marble  tombs,  the  super- 
human  statues  and  gigantîc  pillars,  tiU  it  reached  the  vast 
vaulted  heavens  of  stone,  and  penetrated  into  the  firmament 
of  the  cupola  where  the  Infinité  seemed  to  open  resplendent 
with  the  gold  work  of  the  mosaics. 

A  long  murmur  of  voices  followed  the  Te  Deum^  whilst 
Léo  Xin,  after  donning  the  tiara  in  lieu  of  the  mitre,  and 
exchangîngthe  chasuble  for  the  pontifical  cope,  went  tooccupy 
his  throne  on  the  platform  at  the  entry  of  the  left  transept. 
He  thence  dominated  the  whole  assembler  through  which  a 
quiver  sped  when  after  the  prayers  of  the  ritual,he  once  more 
rose  erect.  Beneath  the  symbolic,  triple  crown,  in  the  golden 
sheathing  of  his  cope,  ne  seemed  to  hâve  grown  taller. 
Amidst  sudden  and  profound  silence,  which  only  feverish 
heart-beats  interrupted,  he  raised  his  arm  with  a  very  noble 
gesture  and  prononnced  the  papal  bénédiction  in  a  slow,  loud, 
full  voice,  which  seemed,  as  it  were,  the  very  voice  of  the 
Deity,  so  greatly  did  its  power  astonish  one,  coming  from 
such  waxen  lips,  from  such  a  bloodless,  lif eless  frame.  And 
the  effect  was  prodigious  :  as  soon  as  the  cortège  re-f ormed  to 
retum  whence  it  had  oomei  applause  again  burst  forth,  a 
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f renzy  of  enthnsiasm  whioh  the  clapping  of  hands  coold  no 
longer  content.  Acclamations  resoimded  and  graduallj  gained 
upon  the  whole  multitude.  Thej  began  among  a  group  of 
ardent  partisans  stationed  near  the  statue  of  St.  Peter: 
Evviva  il  Papa-Bè  !  ewiva  il  Papa-Bè  !  LongUve  thePope- 
King  1  *  As  tne  ccyrtège  went  by  the  shout  rushed  along  llke 
leaping  fire,  inflaming  heart  after  heart,  and  at  last  springing 
from  every  mouth  in  a  thunderous  protest  against  the  theft  of 
the  States  of  the  Ghurch.  Âll  the  faith,  ail  the  love  of  those 
believers,  over-excited  by  the  régal  spectacle  theyhad  just 
beheld,  retumed  once  more  to  the  dream,  to  the  ragef ul  désire 
that  the  Pope  should  be  both  Eing  and  Pontiff,  master  of 
men's  bodies  as  he  was  of  their  soûls — in  one  word,  the  abso- 
lute  sovereign  of  the  earth.  Therein  lay  the  only  truth,  the 
only  happiness,  the  only  salvation  1  Let  ail  be  given  to  him, 
both  mankind  and  the  world  I  *  Ewiva  il  Papa-Bè  !  evvvva 
il  Papa-Bè  !    Long  live  the  Pope-King  I  * 

Ah  1  that  cry,  that  cry  of  war  whicn  had  caused  so  many 
errors  and  so  much  bloodshed,  that  cry  of  self-abandonment 
and  blindness  which,  realised,  would  hâve  brought  back  the 
old  âges  of  suffering,  it  shocked  Pierre,  and  impelled  him  in 
ail  haste  to  quit  the  tribune  where  he  was  jn  order  th^t -ha 
nMghlL.j!aeap.e_thfi  contagiori.  of  idoTâTfy.  lbiâ["while  the 
cortège  still  went  its  way  and  the  deafening  clamour  of  the 
crowd  continued,  he  for  a  moment  followed  the  left  aisle 
amidst  the  gênerai  scramble.  This,  however,  made  him  de- 
spair of  reaching  the  street,  and,  anxious  to  escape  the  crush  of 
the  gênerai  departure,  it  occurred  to  him  to  profit  by  a  door 
which  he  saw  open  and  which  led  him  into  a  vestibule, 
whence  ascended  the  steps  conducting  to  the  dôme.  Â 
sacristan  standing  in  the  doorway,  both  bewildered  and 
delighted  at  the  démonstration,  looked  at  him  for  a  moment, 
hesitating  whether  he  should  stop  him  or  not.  However, 
the  sight  of  the  young  priest's  cassock  combined  with  his 
own  émotion  rendered  the  man  tolérant.  Pierre  was  allowed 
to  pass,  and  at  once  began  to  climb  the  staircase  as  rapidly 
as  he  could,  in  order  that  he  might  flee  farther  and  farther 
away,  ascend  higher  and  yet  higher  into  peace  and  silence. 

And  the  silence  suddenly  became  porofound,  the  walls 
stified  the  cry  of  the  multitude.  The  staircase  was  easy  and 
light,  with  broad  paved  steps  tuming  within  a  sort  of  tower. 
When  Pierre  came  out  upon  the  roofs  of  nave  and  aisles,  he 
was  delighted  to  find  himself  in  the  bright  sunlight  and  the  pure 
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keen  air  which  blew  there  as  in  the  open  conntry.  Ând  it 
was  with  astonishment  that  he  gazed  upon  the  huge  expanse 
of  lead,  zinc,  and  stonework,  a  perfect  aerîal  city  living  a  life 
of  its  own  under  the  blue  sky.  He  saw  oupolas,  spires, 
terraces,  even  houses  and  gardens,  houses  brightwith  flowers, 
the  résidences  of  the  workmen  who  live  atop  of  the  basilica, 
which  is  ever  and  ever  requiring  repair.  À  little  population 
hère  bestirs  itself,  labours,  loves,  eats  and  sleeps.  However, 
Pierre  desired  to  approach  the  balustrade  so  as  to  get  a  near 
view  of  the  colossal  statues  of  the  Saviour  and  the  Apostles 
which  surmount  the  façade  on  the  side  of  the  piazza.  Thèse 
giants,  some  nineteen  feet  in  height,  are  constantly  being 
mended  ;  their  arms,  legs,  and  heads,  into  which  the  atmo- 
sphère is  ever  eating,  nowadays  only  hold  together  by  the  help 
of  cernent,  bars,  and  hooks.  And  having  examined  them, 
Pierre  was  leaning  forward  to  glance  at  the  Vatican*s 
jumble  of  ruddy  roofs,  when  it  seemed  to  him  that  the  shout 
from  which  he  had  fled  was  rising  from  the  piazza,  and 
thereupon,  in  ail  haste,  he  resumed  his  ascent  within  the 
pillar  conducting  to  the  dôme.  There  was  ûrst  a  staircase, 
and  then  came  some  narrow,  oblique  passages,  inclines  inter- 
sected  by  a  few  steps,  between  the  innèr  and  outer  walls  of 
the  cupola.  Yielding  to  curiosity,  Pierre  pushed  a  door  open, 
and  suddenly  found  himself  inside  the  basilica  again,  at 
nearly  200  feet  from  the  ground.  A  narrow  gallery  there 
ran  round  the  dôme  just  above  the  fiieze,  on  which,  in 
letters  five  feet  high,  appeared  the  famous  inscription  :  Tu  es 
Petrus  et  suj>er  haiio  petrdm  œdificdbo  ecclesiam  mearn  et  tibi 
dabo  clàves  regni  cœlorum}  And  then,  as  Pierre  leant  over  to 
gaze  into  the  fearful  cavity  beneath  him  and  the  wide  open- 
ings  of  nave  and  aisles  and  transepts,  the  cry,  the  délirions 
cry  of  the  multitude,  yet  clamorously  swarming  below,  struck 
him  full  in  the  face.  He  fled  once  more  ;  but,  higher  up,  yet 
a  second  time  he  pushed  another  door  open  and  found  another 
gallery,  one  perched  above  the  Windows,  just  where  the 
splendid  mosaics  begîn,  and  whence  the  crowd  seemed  to  him 
lost  in  the  depths  of  a  dizzy  abyss,  altar  and  baldacchino 
alike  looMng  no  larger  than  toys.  And  yet  the  cry  of  idolatry 
and  warfare  arose  again,  and  smote  hin^  like  the  buffet  of 
a  tempest  which  gathers  increase  of  strength  the  farther  it 

'  Thou  art  Peter  {Petrua)  and  on  HÎBt  rook  {petram)  wiU  I  boild  my 
Ohoroh,  and  to  thee  will  I  give  the  keys  of  the  Eingdom  of  Heaven. 
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rushes.  So  to  escape  it  he  had  to  olimb  higher  still,  even  to 
the  outer  gallerj  which  enoirdes  ihe  lantern,  hoYcring  in  the 
Y617  heavens. 

How  deliglitful  was  the  relief  whîoh  thai  bath  of  air  and 
Bonliçht  at  first  brought  him  I  Above  him  now  there  only 
remamed  the  bail  of  gilt  copper  into  whioh  emperors  and 
queens  bave  ascended,  as  is  testified  by  the  pompons  inscrip- 
tions in  the  passages  ;  a  hollow  bail  it  is,  wïïëré'the  voice 
crashes  like  thunder,  where  ail  the  sounds  of  spaoe  reverberate. 
As  he  had  emerged  on  the  side  of  the  apse,  his  eyes  at  first 
plonged  into  the  papal  gardons,  whose  clumps  of  trees  seemed 
mère  bushes  almost  level  with  the  soil  ;  and  he  could  retraoé 
his  récent  stroll  among  them,  the  hto^A  parterre  looking  like 
a  faded  Smyma  rug,  the  large  wood  showing  the  deep 
glancous  greenery  of  a  stagnant  pool.  Then  there  were  the 
kitohen  garden  and  the  yineyard  easîly  identified  and  tended 
with  care.  The  foimtains,  the  observatory,  the  casino,  where 
the  Pope  spent  the  hot  days  of  summer,  showed  merely  like 
little  white  spots  in  those  undulating  gronnds,  walled  in  like 
any  other  eskkte,  but  with  the  fearsome  rampart  of  the  fonrth 
Léo,  which  yet  retained  its  fortress-like  aspect.  Howeyer, 
Pierre  took  his  way  round  the  narrow  gallery  and  abruptly 
found  himself  in  uront  of  Borne,  a  sudden  and  immense 
expanse,  with  the  distant  sea  on  the  west,  the  uninterrupted 
mountain  ohains  on  the  east  and  the  south,  the  Boman  Oam- 
pagna  stretching  to  the  horizon  like  a  bare  and  greenish 
désert,  while  the  city,  the  Etemal  City,  was  spread  out  at  hia 
feet.  Never  before  had  space  impressed  him  so  majestically. 
Borne  was  there,  as  a  bird  might  see  it,  within  the  glance,  as 
distinct  as  some  geographical  plan  executed  in  relief.  To 
think  of  it,  such  a  past,  such  a  history,  so  muoh  grandeur, 
and  Bome  so  dwarfed  and  contracted  by  distance  !  Houses  as 
Klliputian  and  as  pretty  as  toys  ;  and  the  whole  a  mère  mouldy 
speck  upon  the  earth's  wide  feice  1  What  impassioned  Pierre 
was  that  he  could  at  a  glance  understand  the  divisions  of 
Bome  :  the  antique  city  yonder  with  the  Capitol,  the  Forum, 
and  the  Palatine  ;  the  papal  city  in  that  Borgo  which  he  over- 
looked,  with  St.  Peter*8  and  the  Vatican  gazing  across  the  city 
of  the  middle  âges — ^which  was  huddled  together  in  the  right 
angle  described  by  the  yellow  Tiber — towards  the  modem  city, 
the  Quirinal  of  the  ItaUan  monarohy.  And  particularly  did 
he  remark  the  chaU^  girdle  with  which  ihe  new  districts 
encompassed  the  ancient,  centrai,  sun-tanned  quarters,  thus 
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Bjmbolising  an  effort  at  rejuvenescence,  the  old  heart  bni 
slowly  mended,  whereas  the  outlying  limbs  were  renewed  aa 
if  by  miracle. 

In  that  ardent  noontide  glow,  however,  Pierre  no  longer 
beheld  the  pure  ethereal  Borne  which  had  met  his  eyes  on  the 
moming  of  his  arrivai  in  the  delightfully  soft  radiance  of  the 
rising  sun.  That  smiling,  unobtrusive  city,  half  veiled  by 
golden  mist,  immersed  as  it  were  in  some  dream  of  childhood, 
now  appeared  to  him  flooded  with  a  crade  light,  motionless, 
hard  of  outline  and  silent  like  death.  The  distance  was  as  if 
devoured  by  too  keen  a  flame,  steeped  in  a  lumînous  dust  in 
which  it  crambled.  And  against  that  blurred  background  the 
whole  city  showed  with  violent  distinctness  in  great  patches 
of  light  and  shade,  theîr  tracery  harshly  conspicuous.  One 
might  havefancied  oneself  above  some  very  ancient,  abandoned 
Btone  quarry,  which  a  few  clomps  of  trees  spotted  with  dark 
'  green.  Of  the  ancient  city  one  could  see  the  Bunbnmt  tower 
'\  of  the  Capitol,  the  black  cypresses  of  the  Palatine,  and  the 
,  ruins  of  the  palace  of  Septimius  Severos,  suggesting  the 
white  osseoua.  carcase  of  some  fossol  menster,  left  there  by  a 
flood.  In  front,  was  enthroned  the  modem  city  with  tiie  long, 
renovated  buildings  of  the  Quirinal  whose  yeUow  walls  stood 
forth  with  wondrous  crudity  amidst  the  vigorous  crests  of 
the  garden  trees.  And  to  right  and  left  on  the  Viminal, 
beyond  the  palace,  the  new  districts  appeared  like  a  city  of 
chalk  and  plaster  mottled  by  innùmerable  Windows  as  with  a 
thousand  touches  of  black  ink.  Then  hère  and  there  were  the 
Pincio  showing  like  a  stagnant  mère,  the  Villa  Medici  uprearing 
its  campanili,  the  oastle  of  Sant'  Angelo  brown  like  rust,  the 
spire  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  aglow  like  a  buming  taper,  the 
three  churches  of  the  Aventine  drowsy  amidst  verdure,  the 
Palazzo  Famese  with  its  summer-baked  tiles  showing  like  old 
gold,  the  dômes  of  the  Gesù,  of  Sant'  Andréa  délia  Valle,  of 
San  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini,  and  yet  other  dômes  and  other 
dômes,  ail  in  fusion,  incandescent  in  the  brazier  of  the  heavens. 
And  Pierre  again  felt  a  heart-pang  in  présence  of  that  harsh, 
stem  Bome,  so  différent  from  the  Bome  of  his  dream,  the 
Bome  of  rejuvenescence  and  hope,  which  he  had  &ncied  he 
had  found  on  his  ôrst  moming,  but  which  had  now  f  aded  away 
to  give  place  to  the  immutable  city  of  pride  and  domina- 
tion, stubborn  under  the  sun  even  unto  death. 

And  there  on  high,  ail  alone  with  his  thoughts,  Pierre 
Buddenly  understood.    It  was  as  if  a  dart  of  flaming  Ught  f  ell 
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on  bim  in  that  free,  onbounded  expanse  where  he  hovered, 
Had  it  corne  from  the  ceremony  which  he  had  just  beheld, 
from  the  frantic  cry  o£  servitude  still  rînging  in  his  ears  ? 
Had  it  corne  &om  the  spectacle  of  that  city  beneath  bim,  that 
cîty  which  suggested  an  embahned  Queen  still  reigning  amidst 
the  dust  of  ber  tomb  ?  He  knew  not  ;  but  doubtless  botb  had 
acted  as  f&ctors,  and  at  ail  events  the  light  whiob  fell  npon 
his  mind  was  complète  :  he  f elt  that  OflEtholicism  could  not 
exist  without  the  temporal  power,  that  it  must  foitally  dis- 
appear  wbenever  it  should  no  longer  be  Mng  over  this  earth. 
A  first  reason  of  this  lay  in  heredity,  in  the  forces  of  bii^tory, 
the  long  Une  of  the  heirs  of  the  CsBsars,  the  Popes,  the  great 
ponti&i  in  whose  veins  the  blood  of  Âugustus,  demanding 
the  empire  of  the  world,  had  never  ceased  to  flow.  Though 
they  might  réside  in  the  Vatican  they  had  come  from  the 
impérial  abodes  on  the  Palatine,  &om  the  palace  of  8eptimius 
Severus,  and  throughout  the  centuries  their  policy  had  ever 
pursued  the  dream  of  Eoman  mastery,  of  ail  the  nations 
vanquished,  submissive,  and  obedient  to  Bome.  If  its 
sovereignty  were  not  universal,  extending  alike  over  bodies 
and  over  soûls,  Catholicism  would  lose  its  raison  d'être  ;  for 
the  Church  cannot  recognise  any  empire  or  kingdom  other- 
wise  than  politically — the  emperors  and  the  kings  being 
purely  and  simply  so  many  temporary  delegates  placed  in 
charge  of  the  nations  pending  the  time  when  they  shall  be 
called  upon  to  relinquish  their  trust.  Âll  the  nations,  ail 
humanity  and  the  whole  world  belongto  the  Ghurch  to  whom 
they  bave  been  given  by  Ood.  And  if  real  and  effective 
possession  be  not  hers  to-day,  this  is  only  because  she  yields 
to  force,  compelled  to  face  accomplished  &cts,  but  with  the 
formai  reserve  that  she  is  in  présence  of  guilty  usurpation, 
that  ber  possessions  are  unjustly  witlûield  &om  her,  and  that 
she  awaits  the  réalisation  of  the  promises  of  the  Christ,  who, 
when  the  times  shall  be  accomphshed,  will  for  ever  restore  to 
her  both  the  earth  and  manMnd.  Such  is  the  real  future 
city  which  time  is  to  bring  :  Catholio  Eome,  sovereign  of  the 
world  once  more.  And  Bome  the  city  f  orms  a  substantial 
part  of  the  dream,  Bome  whose  etemity  bas  been  predioted, 
Bome  whose  soil  bas  imparted  to  Catholicism  the  inextin- 
guishable  thirst  of  absolute  power.  And  thus  the  destiny  of 
the  Papacy  is  linked  to  that  of  Bome,  to  such  a  point  indeed 
that  a  pope  elsewhere  than  at  Bome  would  no  longer  be  a 
Catholio  pope.    The  thought  of  ail  ibis  frightened  Pierre  ;  a 
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great  shudder  passed  throagh  him,  aa  he  lôant  on  the  light 
iron  balustrade,  gazîng  down  into  the  abyss  where  the  st^m 
moumf ul  citj  was  even  now  crombling  away  under  the  ûeroe 

BUD. 

There  was,  however,  évidence  of  the  facts  whîoh  had 
dawned  on  him.  If  Pius  IX  and  Léo  XIII  had  resolved  to 
impiîson  themselves  in  the  Vatican  it  was  beoause  necessity 
bound  them  to  Borne.  A  pope  is  not  free  to  leave  the  oity,  to 
be  the  head  of  the  Church  elsewhere  ;  and  in  the  same  way 
a  pope,  however  well  he  may  understand  the  modem  world, 
has  not  the  right  to  relinquish  the  temporal  power.  This  is 
an  inaliénable  inheritance  which  he  must  défend,  and  it  is 
moreover,  a  question  of  life,  peremptory,  above  discussion. 
Ând  thus  Léo  XIII  has  retained  the  title  of  Master  of  the 
temporal  dominions  of  the  Church,  and  this  he  has  done  the 
more  readily  since  as  a  cardinal — ^like  ail  the  members  of  the 
Sacred  Collège  when  elected — he  swore  that  he  would  main- 
tain  those  dominions  intact.  Italy  may  hold  Eome  as  her 
capital  for  another  oentury  or  more,  but  the  coming  popes 
wÛl  never  cease  to  protest  and  claim  their  kingdom.  If  ever 
an  understanding  should  be  arrived  at,  it  must  be  based  on 
the  gifb  of  a  strip  of  territory.  Formerly,  when  rumours  of 
reconciliation  were  current,  was  it  not  said  that  the  papacy 
exacted,  as  a  formai  condition,  the  possession  of  at  least  the 
Léonine  city  with  the  neutralisation  of  a  road  leading  to  the 
sea  ?  Notmng  is  not  enough,  one  cannot  start  &om  nothiug 
to  attain  to  everything,  whereas  that  Civitas  Leonina,  that 
bit  of  a  city,  would  already  be  a  little  royal  ground,  and  it 
would  then  only  be  necessary  to  conquer  the  rest,  first  Bome, 
next  Italy,  then  the  neighbouring  states,  and  at  last  the  whole 
world.  Hever  has  the  Church  despaired,  even  when,  beaten 
and  despoiled,  she  seemed  to  be  at  the  last  gasp.  Never  will 
she  abdicate,  never  will  she  renounce  the  promises  of  the 
Christ,  for  she  believes  in  a  boundless  future  and  déclares  her- 
self  to  be  both  indestructible  and  etemal.  Grant  her  but  a 
pebble  on  which  to  rest  her  head,  and  she  will  hope  to  possess, 
nrst  the  field  in  which  that  pebble  lies,  and  then  the  empire  in 
which  the  field  is  situated.  If  one  pope  cannot  achieve  the 
recbver^  of  the  inheritance,  another  pope,  ien,  twenty  other 
popes  will  continue  the  work.  The  centuries  do  not  count 
And  this  explains  why  an  old  man  of  eighty-four  has  under- 
taken  colossal  enterprisee  whose  achievement  requiireB  several 
lives,  certain  as  he  is  that  his  sueceasor?  will  take  his  plaoei 
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and  that  the  work  will  ever  and  evor  be  carried  f orward  and 
completed. 

As  thèse  thoughts  coursed  ihrough  his  mind^  Pierre,  over- 
looking  that  andent  citj  of  glo]7  and  domination^  so  stab- 
bomly  clinging  to  its  purple,  realijsed  that  he  was  an  imbécile 
with  his  dream  of  a  purely  spiritual  pope.  The  notion 
seemed  to  him  so  différent  &om  the  realitj,  so  ont  of  plaoe, 
that  he  ezperienced  a  sort  of  shame-franght  despair.  The 
new  pope,  consonant  to  the  teachings  of  the  Gospel,  such  as  a 
purely  spiritual  pope  reigning  over  soûls  alone  would  be,  was 
virtuallj  beyond  the  ken  of  a  Boman  prelate.  At  thought  of 
that  papal  Court  congealed  in  ritual,  pride,  and  authority, 
Pierre  suddenly  understood  what  horror  and  répugnance  such 
a  pastor  would  inspire.  How  great  must  be  the  astonishment 
and  contempt  of  the  papal  prelates  for  that  singular  notion 
of  the  northern  mind,  a  pope  without  dominions  or  subjects, 
military  household  or  royal  honours,  a  pope  who  would  be,  as 
it  were,  a  spirit,  exercising  purely  moral  authority,  dwelling 
in  the  depths  of  Qod's  temple,  and  goveming  the  world  solely 
with  gestures  of  bénédiction  and  deeds  of  kindliness  and  love  1 
AU  that  was  but  a  misty  Qothio  invention  for  this  Latin 
clergy,  thèse  priests  of  light  and  magnificence,  who  were 
certainly  pious  and  even  superstitions,  but  who  left  the  Deity 
weU  sheltered  within  the  tabernacle  in  order  to  govem  in  His 
name,  according  to  what  they  considered  the  interests  of 
Heaven.  Thence  it  arose  that  they  employed  craft  and 
artifice  like  mère  politicians,  and  Hved  bydbit  of  expédients 
amidst  the  great  battle  of  human  appetites,  marching  with 
tibe  prudent,  stealthy  steps  of  diplomatists  towards  the  final 
terrestrial  victory  of  the  Christ,  who,  in  the  person  of  the 
Pope,  was  one  day  to  reign  over  ail  the  nations.  And  how 
stupefied  must  a  French  prelate  bave  been — ^a  prelate  Uke 
Monseigneur  Bergerot,  that  apostle  of  renunciation  and 
eharity — ^when  he  lighted  amidst  that  world  of  the  Vatican  I 
How  difiScult  must  it  hâve  been  for  him  to  understand  and 
focus  things,  and  afterwards  how  great  his  grief  at  finding 
himself  unable  to  come  to  any  agreement  with  those  men 
without  country,  without  fatherland,  those  '  intemationals,' 
who  were  ever  poring  over  the  maps  of  both  hémisphères, 
evèr  absorbed  in  schémas  which  were  to  bring  them  empire. 
Days  and  days  were  necessary,  one  needed  to  live  in  Borne, 
and  he,  Pierre  himself,  had  only  seen  things  clearly  aftev  a 
month's  sojoum,  whilst  labouring  under  the  violent  diook  of 
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the  royal  pomp  of  St.  Peter's,  and  standing  face  to  &.ce  with 
the  ancient  city  as  it  slumbered  heavily  in  the  sunlight  and 
dreamt  its  dream  of  eternity. 

But  on  lowering  his  eyes  to  the  piazza  in  front  of  the 
basilica  he  perceived  the  multitude,  the  40,000  believers 
streaming  over  the  pavement  like  insects.  And  thon  he 
thought  that  he  could  hear  the  cry  again  rîsing  :  *  Evviva  il 
Papa-Bè  !  evviva  il  Papa-Bè  !  Long  live  the  Pope-King  !  ' 
Whilst  ascending  those  endless  staircases  a  moment  previously 
it  had  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  colossus  of  stone  were  quiver- 
ing  with  the  frantio  shout  raised  beneath  its  ceilings.  And  ■ 
now  that  he  had  elimbed  even  înto  cloudland  that  shout 
apparently  was  traversing  space.  If  the  colossal  pile  beneath 
him  still  vibrated  with  it,  was  it  not  as  with  a  last  rise  of  sap 
within  its  ancient  walls,  a  reinvigoration  of  that  Catholio 
blood  which  formerly  had  demanded  that  the  pile  should  be 
a  stupendous  one,  the  véritable  king  of  temples,  and  which 
now  was  striving  to  reanimate  it  wiÙi  the  powerM  breath  of 
life,  and  this  at  the  very  hour  when  death  was  beginning  to 
fall  upon  its  over-vast,  deserted  nave  and  aisles?  The 
crowd  was  still  streaming  forth,  filling  the  piazza,  and  Pierre'a 
heart  was  wrung  by  frightful  anguish,  for  that  throng  with 
its  shout  had  just  swept  his  last  hope  away.  On  the  previous 
aftemoon,  after  the  réception  of  the  pilgrimage,  he  had  yet 
been  able  to  deceive  himself  by  overlookmg  the  necessity  for 
money  which  bound  the  Pope  to  earth  in  order  that  he  might 
see  nought  but  the  feeble  old  man,  ail  spîrituality,  resplendent 
like  the  symbol  of  moral  authority.  But  his  faith  in  such  a 
pastor  of  the  Gospel,  free  from  ail  considérations  of  earthly 
wealth,  and  king  of  none  other  than  a  heavenly  kingdom,  had 
âed.  Not  only  did  the  Peter's  Pence  impose  hard  servitude 
upon  Léo  XIII  but  he  was  also  the  prisoner  of  papal  tradition 
— ^the  etemal  Mng  of  Rome,  riveted  to  the  soil  of  Rome, 
unable  either  to  quit  the  city  or  to  renounce  the  temporal 
power.  The  fatal  end  would  be  collapse  on  the  spot,  the  dôme 
of  St.  Peter's  falling  even  as  the  temple  of  Olympian  Jupiter 
had  fallen,  Gatholicism  strewing  the  grass  with  its  ruina 
whilst  elsewhere  schism  burst  forth  :  a  new  faith  for  the  new 
nations.  Of  this  Pierre  had  a  grandiose  and  tragical  vision  : 
he  beheld  his  dream  destroyed,  his  book  swept  awayiimidst 
that  cry  which  spread  around  him  as  if  flymg  to  the  four 
oomers  of  the  Catholio  world  :  '  Evviva  il  Papa-Bè  t  ewiva  il 
Papa-Bè  t    Long  live  the  Pope-Eing  I  *    But  even  in  that 
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hour  of  the  Papacy's  passing  triumph  he  iilreàây  felt  that  the 
giant  of  gold  and  marble  on  whioh  he  stood  was  oscillating, 
even  as  totter  ail  old  and  rotten  Bocieties. 

Ât  last  he  took  his  way  down  again,  and  a  fresh  shock  of 
émotion  came  to  hîm  as  he  reacheîd  the  roofs,  that  sunlit 
expanse  of  lead  and  zino,  large  enough  for  the  site  of  a  town. 
Monsîgnor  Nani  was  there,  in  company  with  the  two  French 
ladies,  the  mother  and  the  daughter,  both  looking  very  happy 
and  highly  amused.  No  doubt  the  prelate  had  good-naturecUy 
ofTered  to  conduct  them  to  the  dôme.  However,  as  soon  as  he 
recognised  the  young  priest  he  went  towards  him  :  '  Well,  my 
dear  son,'  he  inquired,  'are  you  pleased?  Hâve  you  been 
impressed,  edified  ?  '  As  he  spoke,  his  searching  eyes  dived 
into  Pierre's  soûl,  as  if  to  ascertain  the  présent  resuit  of  his 
experiments.  Then,  satisfied  with  what  he  detected,  he  began 
to  laugh  softly  :  '  Yes,  yes,  I  see — Gome,  you  are  a  sensible 
fellow  after  ail.  I  begin  to  think  that  the  nnfortunate  affair 
which  brought  you  hère  will  hâve  a  happy  ending/ 


vni 

Wben  FIcrre  remaîned  in  the  morning  at  the  Boccanera 
mansion  he  often  spent  some  hours  in  the  little  neglected 
garden  which  had  formerly  ended  with  a  sort  of  colonnaded 
loggia^  whence  two  flights  of  steps  descended  to  the  Tiber. 
This  garden  was  a  delightful,  solitary  nook,  perfumed  by  the 
ripe  &uit  of  the  centenarian  orange  trees,  whose  symmetrical 
Unes  were  the  only  indication  of  the  former  pathways,  now 
hidden  beneath  rank  weeds.  Ând  Pierre  also  found  there  the 
acrid  scent  of  theiarge  box-shrubs  growing  in  the  old  central 
fountain  basin,  which  had  been  fiUed  up  with  loose  earth  and 
rubbiah. 

On  those  luminous  October  momings,  full  of  such  tender 
and  penetrating  charm,  the  spot  was  one  where  ail  the  joy  of 
living  might  well  be  savoured,  but  Pierre  brought  thither  his 
northern  dreaminess,  his  concem  for  suffering,  his  steadfast 
feeling  of  compassion,  which  rendered  yet  sweeter  the  caress 
of  the  sunlight  pervading  that  atmosphère  of  love.  He  seated 
himself  against  the  right-hand  wall  on  a  fragment  of  a  f allen 
column  over  which  a  huge  laurel  cast  a  deep  black  shadow,  ûresh 
and  aromatic.  In  the  antique  greenish  sarcophagus  beside 
him,  on  which  fauns  oiTered  violence  to  nymphs,  the  streamlet 
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of  water  tridding  from  ihe  mask  incrusted  în  the  wall  set  the 
unchanging  musio  of  its  orystal  note,  whilst  he  read  the 
newspapers  and  the  letters  which  he  receîved,  ail  the  com- 
munications of  good  Âbbô  Bose,  who  kept  him  informed  of 
his  mission  among  the  wretched  ones  of  gloomj  Paris,  now 
already  steeped  in  fog  and  mud. 

Onemoming,  however,  Pierre  nnexpectedlv  fonnd  Benedetta 
seated  on  the  édlen  column  which  he  usually  made  his  chair. 
She  raised  a  light  cry  of  surprise  on  seeing  him,  and  for  a 
moment  remained  embarrassed,  for  shé  had  with  her  his 
book  '  New  Bome,'  which  she  had  read  once  already,  but  had 
then  imperfectly  understood.  And  overcoming  her  embar- 
rassment  she  now  hastened  to  detain  him,  making  him  sit 
down  beside  her,  and  frankly  owning  that  she  had  come  to 
the  garden  in  order  to  be  alone  and  apply  herself  to  an 
attentive  study  of  the  book,  in  the  same  waj  as  some  ignorant 
Bohoolgirl.  Then  they  began  to  chat  like  a  pair  of  frîends, 
and  the  young  priest  spent  a  delightful  hour.  Although 
Benedetta  did  not  speak  of  herself,  he  realised  that  it  was 
her  grief  alone  which  brought  her  nearer  to  him,  as  if  indeed 
her  own  sufiferings  enlarged  her  heart  and  made  her  think  of 
ail  who  suffered  in  the  world.  Patrician  as  she  was,  regarding 
social  hîerarchy  as  a  divine  law,  she  had  never  previously 
thought  of  such  things,  and  some  pages  of  Pierre's  book 
greatiy  astonished  her.  What  !  one  ought  to  take  interest  in 
the  lowly,  realise  that  they  had  the  same  soûls  and  the  same 
griefs  as  oneself ,  and  seek  in  brotherly  or  sisterly  fashion  to 
make  them  happy  ?  She  certainly  sought  to  acquire  such 
an  interest,  but  with  no  great  succesa,  for  she  secretly 
feared  that  it  might  lead  her  into  sin,  as  it  could  not  be  right 
to  alter  aught  of  the  social  System  which  had  bcen  established 
by  Ood  and  consecrated  by  the  Church.  Charitable  she  un- 
doubtedly  was,  wont  to  bestow  small  sums  in  alms,  but  she  did 
not  give  her  heart,  she  f elt  no  true  sympathy  for  the  humble, 
belonging  as  she  did  to  such  a  différent  race,  which  looked  to 
a  throne  in  heaven  high  above  the  seats  of  the  plebeian  elect. 

Bhe  and  Pierre,  however,  found  themselves  on  other  morn- 
ings  side  by  side  in  the  shade  of  the  laurels  near  the  trickling, 
eingîng  water  ;  and  he,  lackiug  occupation,  weary  of  waiting 
for  a  solution  which  seemed  to  recède  day  by  day,  f ervently 
strove  to  animate  this  voung  and  beautiful  woman  with  some 
of  his  own  fratemal  ^elings,  He  was  impassioned  by  the 
idea  that  he  was  cateohisingltaly  herself,  the  queen  of  beauty. 
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who  was  Bfcill  elumbering  in  ignorance,  but  who  would  recover 
ail  her  past  glory  if  sbe  were  to  awake  to  tbe  new  times  with 
Boul  enlarged,  swelling  witb  pity  for  mon  and  tbings.  Bead- 
ing  good  Âbbé  Bose's  letters  to  Benedetta,  be  made  ber 
sbudder  at  tbe  frigbtfal  wail  of  wretcbedness  wbicb  ascenda 
from  ail  great  cities.  Witb  sucb  deep  tendemess  in  her  eyesr, 
witb  tbe  bappiness  of  love  reciprocated  emanating  from  ber 
wbole  being,  wby  Bbould  sbe  not  recognise,  even  as  be  did, 
tbat  tbe  law  of  love  was  tbe  sole  means  of  saving  snfTering 
humanity,  wbicb,  tbrongb  batred,  incurred  tbe  danger  of  deatb? 
And  to  please  bim  sbe  did  try  to  believe  in  democraoy,  in  tbe 
firatemal  remodelling  of  society,  but  among  otber  nations  only 
— not  at  Borne,  for  an  involuntary,  gentle  laugb  came  to  ber  lips 
wbenever  bis  words  evoked  tbe  idea  of  tbe  poor  still  remain- 
îng  in  tbe  Trastevere  district  fratemising  with  tbose  who  yet 
dwelt  in  tbe  old  princely  palaces.  No,  no,  tbings  bad  been 
as  tbey  were  so  long  ;  tbey  could  not,  must  not,  be  altered  I 
And  so,  after  ail,  Pierre's  pupil  made  little  progress  :  sbe  was, 
in  reality,  simply  touched  by  tbe  wealtb  of  ardent  love  wbicb 
tbeyoungpriest  had  cbastely  transferred  &om  one  alone  to  tbe 
wbole  of  buman  kind.  And  between  bim  and  ber,  as  tbose 
sunlît  Ootober  momings  went  by,  a  tie  of  exquisite  sweetness 
was  formed  ;  tbey  came  to  love  one  another  with  deep,  pure, 
fratemal  affection,  amidst  tbe  great  glowing  passion  which 
consumed  tbem  botb. 

Then,  one  day,  Benedetta,herjelbow  restingpnthe.flarco.- 
pbaguSy  spoke  of  Dario,  wbose  name  sbe  bad  bitherto  ref rained 
from  mentioning.  Ah  !  poor  amico,  bow  circumspect  and 
repentant  be  bad  shown  lumself  since  that  fit  of  brutal  in- 
sanity  I  At  first,  to  conceal  bis  embarrassment,  be  bad  gone  to 
spend  three  days  at  Naples,  and  it  was  said  tbat  La  Tonietta, 
tbe  sentimental  detni-mondaine^  had  hastened  to  join  bim 
tbere,  wildly  in  love  with  bim.  Since  bis  return  to  tbe 
mansion  be  bad  avoided  ail  private  meetings  with  bis  cousin, 
and  scarcely  saw  ber  except  at  tbe  Monday  réceptions,  wben 
be  wore  a  submissive  air,  and  with  bis  eyes  silently  entreated 
forgiveness. 

*  Yesterday,  bowever,'  continued  Benedetta,  '  I  met  bim 
on  tbe  staircase  and  gave  bim  my  band.  He  understood  tbat 
I  was  no  longer  angry  with  him  and  was  very  happy.  Wbat 
else  could  I  bave  done  ?  One  must  not  be  severe  for  ever. 
Besides,  I  do  not  want  tbings  to  go  too  far  between  him  and 
tha^  woman,    I  want  him  to  rememb^r  tbat  I  still  love  bim, 
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and  am  still  waiting  for  him.  Oh  !  he  is  mine,  mine  alone. 
But  alas  1 1  cannot  say  the  word:  our  a£fairs  are  in  such  sorry 
plight.* 

She  paused,  and  two  big  tears  welled  into  her  eyes.  The 
divorce  proceedings  to  which  she  alluded  had  now  come  to  a 
standstill,  fresh  obstacles  ever  arising  to  stay  their  course. 

Pierre  was  much  moved  by  her  tears,  for  she  seldom  wept. 
She  herself  sometimes  confessed,  with  her  calm  smile,  that 
she  did  not  know  how  to  weep.  But  now  her  heart  was  melt- 
ing,  and  for  a  moment  she  remained  overoome,  leaning  on 
the  mossy,  crumbling  sarcophagus,  whilstthe  clear  waterfaJl- 
ing  from  the  gaping  mouth  of  the  tragic  mask  stUl  sounded 
its  âute-like  note.  And  a  sudden  thought  of  death  came  to 
the  priest  as  he  saw  her,  so  young  and  so  radiant  with 
beauty,  hall  fainting  beside  that  marble  resting-place  where 
fauns  were  rushing  upon  nymphs  in  a  f rantic  bacchanal  which 
proclaimed  the  omnipotence  of  love — that  omnipotence  which 
the  ancients  were  fond  of  symbohsing  on  their  tombs  as  a 
token  of  life's  etemity.  And  meantime  a  faint,  warm  breeze 
passed  through  the  sunlit,  silent  garden,  wafting  hither  and 
thither  the  penetrating  scent  of  box  and  orange. 

'  One  has  so  much  strength  when  one  loves/  Pierre  at  last 
murmured. 

*  Yes,  yes,  you  are  right,'  she  replied,  already  smiling  again. 
'  I  am  childish.  But  it  is  the  fauît  of  your  book.  It  is  only 
when  I  suffer  that  I  properly  understand  it.  But  ail  the  same 
I  am  making  progress,  am  I  not  ?  Since  you  désire  it,  let 
ail  the  poor,  ail  those  who  suffer,  as  I  do,  be  my  brothers  and 
sisters.* 

Then  for  a  while  they  resumed  their  chat. 

On  thèse  occasions  Benedetta  was  usually  the  first  to 
return  to  the  house,  and  Pierre  would  linger  alone  under  the 
laurels,  vaguely  dreaming  of  sweet,  sad  things.  Often  did  he 
think  how  hard  Hfe  proved  for  poor  créatures  whose  only  thirst 
was  for  happiness  1 

One  Monday  evening,  at  a  quarter-past  ten,  only  the  young 
folks  remained  in  Donna  Serafina's  réception  room.  Monsignor 
Nani  had  merely  put  in  an  appearance  that  night,  and  Cardinal 
Samo  had  just  gone  oft.  Even  Donna  Serafina,  in  her  usual 
Beat  by  the  fireplace,  seemcd  to  hâve  withdrawn  from  the 
others,  absorbed  as  she  was  in  contemplation  of  the  chair 
which  the  absent  Morano  still  stubbomly  left  unoccupied. 
Chatting  and  laughing  in  front  of  the  sofa  on  which  sat 
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Benedetta  and  Celia  were  Dario,  Pierre,  and  Narcisse  Habert, 
the  last  of  whom  liad  begun  to  twit  tlie  young  Prince,  having 
met  him,  so  he  asserted,  a  few  days  previously,  in  the  company 
of  a  very  pretty  girl. 

*  Oh  !  don't  deny  it,  my  dear  fellow,*  continned  Narcisse, 
'  for  she  was  really  superb.  She  was  walking  beside  you, 
and  you  tumed  into  a  lane  together — ^the  Borgo  Angelico,  I 
think/ 

Dario  Kstened  smiling,  qnite  at  hîs  ease  and  incapable  of 
denying  his  passionate  prédilection  for  beauty.  •  No  doubt, 
no  donbt  ;  it  was  I,  I  don't  deny  it,'  he  responded.  *  Only  the 
inferences  you  draw  are  not  correct.'  And  tuming  towards 
Benedetta,  who,  without  a  thought  of  jealous  anxiety,  wore  as 
gay  a  look  as  himself ,  as  though  dclighted  that  ne  should 
hâve  enjoyed  that  passing  pleasure  of  the  eyes,  he  went  on  :  *  It 
was  the  girl,  you  Imow,  whom  I  found  in  tears  six  weeks  ago. 
Yes,  that  bead-worker  who  was  sobbing  because  the  workshop 
was  Bhut  up,  and  who  rushed  along,  ail  blushing,  to  conduct 
me  to  her  parents  when  I  offered  her  a  bit  of  silYer,  Pierina 
her  name  is,  as  you,  perhaps,  remember.' 

*  Oh  I  yes,  Pierina.' 

*  Well,  since  then  l've  met  her  in  the  street  on  four  or  five 
occasions.  And,  to  tell  the  truth,  she  is  so  very  beautiful  that 
l've  stopped  and  spoken  to  her.  The  other  day,  for  instance, 
I  walked  with  her  as  far  as  a  manufacturer's.  But  she  hasn't 
yet  found  any  work,  and  she  began  to  cry,  and  so,  to  console 
lier  a  little,  I  kissed  her.  She  was  quite  taken  aback  at  it,  but 
she  seemed  very  well  pleased.' 

At  this  ail  the  others  began  to  laugh.  But  suddenly  Celia 
flesisted  and  said  very  gravely,  *  You  know,  Dario,  she  loves 
you  ;  you  must  not  be  hard  on  her.* 

Dario,  no  doubt,  was  of  Celia's  opinion,  for  he  again  looked 
at  Benedetta,  but  with  agay  toss  of  thehead,  as  if  to  say  that, 
although  the  girl  might  love  him,  he  did  not  love  her.  A 
bead-worker  indeed,  a  girl  of  the  lowest  classes,  pooh  I  She 
might  be  a  Venus,  but  she  could  be  nothing  to  him.  And  he 
himself  made  merry  over  his  romantic  adventure,  which 
Narcisse  sought  to  arrange  in  a  kind  of  antique  sonnet  :  A 
beautiful  bead-worker  falling  madly  in  love  with  a  young 
prince,  as  fair  as  sunlight,  who,  touched  by  her  misfortune, 
hands  her  a  silver  crown  ;  then  the  beautiful  bead-worker, 
quite  overcome  at  finding  him  as  charitable  as  handsome, 
dreaming  of  him  incessautly,  and  foUowiog  him  everywhere, 
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obained  to  hîs  sieps  bv  ik  linkof  âamô  ;  andfinallj  the  beauti- 
ful  bead-worker,  wbo  bas  refused  tbe  silver  crown,  so  entreat- 
iiig  tbe  bandsome  prince  witb  ber  sofb,  submissive  eyes,  tbai 
he  at  last  deigns  to  grant  ber  tbe  alms  of  bis  beart.  Tbia 
pastime  greatly  amused  Benedetta  ;  but  Celia,  witb  ber  angelio 
face  and  tbe  air  of  a  little  girl  wbo  ougbt  to  bave  been  igno- 
rant of  eveiytbing,  remained  very  grave  and  repeated  sadly, 
'  Dario,  Dario,  sbe  loves  you  ;  you  must  not  make  ber  suffer.' 

Tben  tbe  Contessina,  in  ber  turn,  was  moved  to  pity.  <  Ând 
ihose  poor  folks  are  not  bappy  !  '  said  sbe. 

'  Ob  1  '  exclaimed  tbe  Prince,  '  it's  misery  beyond  belief. 
On  tbe  day  sbe  took  me  to  tbe  Quartiere  dei  Prati  ^  I  was  quite 
overcome  ;  it  was  awful,  astonisbingly  awf ul  !  ' 

'  But  I  remember  tbat  we  promised  to  go  to  see  tbe  poor 
people/  resumed  Benedetta,  'and  we  bave  done  wrong  in 
delaying  our  visit  so  long.  For  your  studies,  Monsieur  l'Abbé 
Froment,  you  greatly  desired  to  accompany  us  and  see  tbe 
poor  of  Kome — was  tbat  not  so  ?  * 

As  sbe  spoke  sbe  raised  ber  eyes  to  Pierre,  wbo  for  a 
moment  bad  been  silent.  He  was  mucb  moved  by  ber  cbari- 
table  tbougbt,  for  be  realised,  by  tbe  faint  quiver  of  ber  voice, 
tbat  sbe  desired  to  appear  a  docile  pupil,  progressing  in  aôec- 
tion  for  tbe  lowly  and  tbe  wretcbed.  Moreover,  bis  passion 
for  bis  apostolate  bad  at  once  retumed  to  bim.  '  Ob  1  '  said 
be,  '  I  sball  not  qidt  Bome  witbout  baving  seen  tbose  wbo 
suffer,  tbose  wbo  lack  work  and  bread.  Tberein  lies  tbe 
malady  wbicb  affects  every  nation;  salvation  can  only  be 
attained  by  tbe  bealing  of  misery.  Wben  tbe  roots  of  tbe 
treé  cannot  find  sustenance  tbe  tree  dies.' 

*  Well,*  resumed  tbe  Contessina,  *  we  will  fix  an  appoint- 
ment  at  once  ;  vou  sball  corne  witb  us  to  tbe  Quartiere  dei  Prati 
— Dario  will  take  us  tbere.' 

At  tbis  tbe  Prince,  wbo  bad  listened  to  tbe  priest  witb  an 
air  of  stupéfaction,  unable  to  understand  tbe  simile  of  tbe  tree 
and  its  roots,  began  to  protest  distressfully,  '  No,  no,  cousin, 
take  Monsieur  TAbbé  for  a  stroll  tbere  if  it  amuses  you.  But 
I*ve  been,  and  don't  want  to  go  back.  Wby,  wben  I  got 
bome  tbe  last  time  I  was  so  upset  tbat  I  almost  took  to 
my  bed.  No,  no  ;  sucb  abominations  are  too  awful — it  isn't 
possible.' 

At  tbis  moment  a  voice,  bitter  witb  displeasure,  arose 
from  tbe  cbimney  corner.    Donna  Serafina  was  emerging 

>  The  district  of  the  castle  meadows— see  ante  p.  63  (note). — Tranê^ 
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firom  ber  long  silence.  '  Dario  is  quite  right  I  Send  jour 
aJmSy  my  dear,  and  I  wiU  gladly  add  mine.  There  are  other 
places  lE^rbere  70a  might  take  Monsieur  TAbbé,  and  which  it 
would  be  far  more  usef ul  for  him  to  see.  With  that  idea  of 
yoors  jou  would  send  him  awaj  with  a  nice  recollection  of 
our  city.* 

Boman  pride  rang  out  amidst  the  old  ladj's  bad  temper, 
Whj,  indeed,  show  one's  sores  to  foreigners»  whose  visit  is 
possiblj  prompted  bj  hostile  curiositj  ?  One  alwajs  ought 
to  look  beautif  ul  ;  Borne  should  not  be  shown  otherwise  than 
in  the  garb  of  glory, 

Narcisse,  however,  had  taken  possession  of  Pierre.  '  It's 
true,  my  dear  Âbbé,'  said  he  ;  '  I  forgot  to  recommend  that 
stroU  to  you.  You  really  must  visit  the  new  district  built 
over  the  castle  meadows.  It's  typical,  and  sums  up  ail  the 
others.  And  you  won*t  lose  your  time  there,  l'il  warrant  you, 
for  nowhere  can  you  loam  more  about  the  Bome  of  the  présent 
day.  It*s  extraordinary,  extraordinary  !  *  Then,  addressing 
Benedetta,  he  added,  *  Is  it  decided  ?  Shall  we  say  to-morrow 
moming  ?  You'll  ànd  the  Abbé  and  me  over  there,  for  I 
want  to  explain  matters  to  him  bef orehand,  in  order  that  he 
may  understand  them.    What  do  you  say  to  ten  o'olock  ?  ' 

Before  answering  him  the  Contessina  tumed  towards  her 
aunt  and  respeotfully  opposed  her  views.  '  But  Monsieur 
TAbbé,  aunt,  has  met  enough  beggars  in  our  streets  alreadv, 
80  he  may  well  see  everything.  Besides,  judging  by  his  book, 
he  won't  see  worse  things  than  he  has  seen  in  Paris.  As  he 
says  in  one  passage,  hunger  is  the  same  ail  the  world  over.' 
Then,  with  her  sensible  air,  she  gently  laid  siège  to  Dario. 
*  You  know,  Dario,*  said  she,  *  you  would  please  me  very  much 
by  taMng  me  there.  We  can  go  in  the  carriage  and  join  thèse 
gentlemen.  It  wiU  be  a  very  pleasant  outing  for  us.  It  is  such 
a  long  time  since  we  went  out  together.* 

It  was  certainly  that  idea  of  going  out  with  Dario,  of 
having  a  pretext  for  a  complète  réconciliation  with  him,  that 
enchanted  her  ;  he  himself  realised  it,  and,  unable  to  escape,  he 
tried  to  treat  tiie  matter  ^s  a  joke.  '  Ah  !  cousin,'  he  said, 
'  it  will  be  your  fault  ;  I  shall  hâve  the  nightmare  for  a  week. 
An  excursion  Uke  that  spoils  ail  the  enjoyment  of  life  for  days 
and  days.' 

The  mère  thought  madehim  quiver  with  revolt.  However, 
laughter  agam  rang  out  around  him,  and,  in  spite  of  Donna 
Seraâna'a  mute  di^pproyali  the  appointment  was  finally  fixed 
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for  ihe  followîng  moming  at  ten  o*clock.  Gelia  as  she  went 
off  expressed  deep  regret  that  sbe  could  not  form  one  of  the 
partj  ;  but,  with  the  cloaed  candour  of  a  budding  lily,  she  really 
took  interest  in  Pierina  alone.  As  she  reached  the  ante-room 
she  whispered  in  her  friend's  ear  :  '  Take  a  good  look  at  that 
beanty,  my  dear,  so  as  to  tell  me  whether  she  is  so  very 
beautiful — beantiful  beyond  compare.* 

When  Pierre  met  Narcisse  near  the  castle  of  Bant'  Angelo 
on  the  morrow,  at  nine  o*clock,  he  was  snrprised  to  find  him 
again  langtdd  and  enraptored,  plunged  anew  in  artistio 
enthusiasm.  Ât  first  not  a  word  was  said  of  the  excursion* 
Narcisse  related  that  he  had  risen  at  sunrise  in  order  that  he 
might  spend  an  hour  before  Bemini's  Santa  Teresa.  It 
seemed  that  when  he  did  not  see  that  statue  for  a  week  he 
suffered  as  acutely  as  if  he  were  parted  fîrom  some  cherished 
mistress.  Ând  bis  adoration  varied  with  the  time  of  day, 
according  to  the  light  in  which  he  beheld  the  figure  :  in  the 
moming,  when  the  pale  glow  of  dawn  steeped  it  in  whiteness, 
he  worshipped  it  with  quite  a  mystical  transport  of  the  sonl, 
whilst  in  the  af  temoon,  when  the  glow  of  the  declining  sun's 
oblique  rays  seemed  to  permeate  the  marble,  his  passion 
became  as  fiery  red  as  the  blood  of  martyrs.  ^Âhl  my 
friend,'  said  he  with  a  weary  air  whilst  his  dreamy  eyes  faded 
to  mauve,  '  you  hâve  no  idea  how  delightfnl  and  perturbing  her 
awakening  was  this  moming — how  languorously  she  opened 
her  eyes,  like  a  pure,  candid  yirgin,  emerging  from  the  embrace 
of  the  Divinity.    One  could  die  of  rapture  at  the  sîght  t  '        , 

Then,  growing  calm  again  when  he  had  taken  a  few  steps, 
he  resumed  in  the  voice  of  a  practical  man  who  does  not  lose 
his  balance  in  the  affairs  of  life  :  '  We'll  walk  slowly  towards 
the  castle  fields  district — ^the  buildings  yonder  ;  and  on  our 
way  1*11  tell  you  what  I  know  of  the  things  we  shall  see  there. 
It  was  the  maddest  affair  imaginable,  one  of  those  délirions 
frenzies  of  spéculation  which  hâve  a  splendeur  of  their  own, 
just  like  the  superb,  monstrous  masterpiece  of  a  man  of 
genius  whose  mind  is  unhinged.  I  was  told  of  it  ail  by  some 
relatives  of  mine,  who  took  part  in  the  gambling,  and,  in  point 
of  £act,  made  a  good  deal  of  money  by  it.' 

Thereupon,  with  the  deamess  and  précision  of  a  financier, 
employing  technical  tenus  with  perfect  ease,  he  recounted  the 
extraordinary  adventure.  That  ail  Italy,  on  the  morrow  of 
the  occupation  of  Bome,  should  hâve  been  dehrious  with 
enthuedasm  at  the  thought  of  at  last  possessing  the  andent 
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ftnd  glorious  cîty,  the  etemal  capital  to  whîch  the  empire  ot 
tbe  world  had  been  promised,  was  but  natnral.  It  was,  bo  to 
say,  a  legitimate  explosion  of  tbe  deligbt  and  the  bopes  of  a 
young  nation  anxions  to  show  its  power,  Tbe  question  was 
to  make  Borne  a  modem  capital  wortby  of  a  great  kingdom, 
and  before  augbt  else  tbere  were  sanitary  requirements  to  be 
dealt  witb  :  tiie  city  needed  to  be  cleansed  of  ail  tbe  filth 
wbiob  disgraced  it.  One  cannot  nowadays  imagine  in  wbat 
abominable  putrescence  the  City  of  the  Popes,  the  Borna  s^ca 
which  artists  regret,  was  then  steeped  :  the  vast  majonty  of 
the  bouses  lacked  even  the  most  primitive  arrangements,  the 
public  thoroughfares  were  used  for  ail  purposes,  noble  ruins 
served  as  storeplaces  for  sewage,  the  princely  palaces  were 
surrounded  by  nlth,  and  the  streets  were  perfect  manure  beds 
which  f ostered  fréquent  épidémies.  Thus  yast  municipal  works 
were  absolutely  necessary,  the  question  was  one  of  health  and 
life  itself •  And  in  much  the  same  way  it  was  only  right  to 
think  of  building  bouses  for  the  new-comers,  who  would 
assuredly  flock  into  the  city.  Tbere  had  been  a  précèdent  at 
Berlin,  whose  population,  after  the  estabUshment  of  the 
Oerman  empire,  had  suddenly  increased  by  some  hundreds  of 
thousands.  In  the  same  way  the  population  of  Bome  would 
oertainly  be  doubled,  tripled,  quadrupled,  for  as  the  new  centre 
of  national  life  the  city  could  necessarily  attract  ail  the  vis  vvoa 
of  the  provinces.  AÎcid  atthis  thought  pride  stepped  in  :  the 
fallen  goyemment  of  the  Vatican  must  be  shown  what  Italy 
was  capable  of  achieving,  what  splendour  she  would  bestow 
on  the  new  and  third  Bome,  which,  by  the  magnificence  of  its 
thoroughfiares  and  the  multitude  of  its  people,  would  far  excel 
either  the  impérial  or  the  papal  city. 

True,  during  the  early  years  some  prudence  was  observed; 
wisely  enough,  bouses  were  only  built  in  proportion  as  they 
were  required.  The  population  had  doubled  at  one  bound, 
rising  from  two  to  four  hundred  thousand  soûls,  thanks  to  the 
arrivai  of  the  little  world  of  employées  and  offîcials  of  the 
public  services — ail  those  who  live  on  the  State  or  hope  to  live 
on  it,  without  mentioning  the  idlers  and  enjoyers  of  life  whom 
a  Court  always  carries  in  its  train.  However,  this  influx  of 
new-comers  was  a  first  cause  of  intoxication,  for  everyone 
imagined  that  the  increase  would  continue,  and,  in  fact,  become 
more  and  more  rapid.  Ând  so  the  city  of  the  day  before  no 
longer  seemed  large  enough  ;  it  was  necessary  to  make  immédi- 
ate préparations  for  the  moirow's  need  by  enlar^g  Bome  on 
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ail  sîdes.  Folks  talked,  too,x)f  the  Paris  of  the  Second  Empire, 
which  had  been  so  extended  and  transformed  into  a  dtj  oi 
light  and  health.  Buii  unfortunately  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  there  was  neither  any  preconcerted  gênerai  plan  nor 
anj  clear-seeing  man,  master  of  the  situation,  supported  by 
powerful  ûnancial  organisations.  And  the  work,  begun  by 
pride,  prompted  by  the  ambition  of  surpassing  the  Borne  of 
the  Oaesars  and  the  Popes,  the  détermination  to  make  the 
eternal,  predestined  city  the  queen  and  centre  of  the  world 
once  more,  was  completed  by  spéculation,  one  of  those  extra- 
ordinary  gambling  frenzies,  those  tempests  which  arise,  rage» 
destroy,  and  carry  everything  away  without  premonitory  warn- 
ing  or  possibility  of  arresting  their  course.  Ail  at  once  it  was 
rumoured  that  land  bought  at  five  francs  the  mètre  had  beea 
sold  again  for  a  hundred  francs  the  mètre  ;  and  thereupon  the 
feyer  arose — the  f ever  of  a  nation  which  is  passionately  fond  of 
gambling.  A  flight  of  speculators  descending  from  north 
Italy  swooped  down  upon  Eome,  the  noblest  and  easiest  of 
preys.  Those  needy,  famished  mountaineers  found  spoils  for 
every  appetite  in  that  voluptuous  south  wheré  life  is  so  benign, 
and  the  yery  delights  of  the  olimate  helped  to  oorrupt  and 
hasten  moral  gangrené.  At  first,  too,  it  was  merely  necessary 
to  stoop  ;  monev  was  to  be  found  by  the  shovelf ul  among  the 
rubbish  of  the  nrst  districts  which  were  opened  up.  People 
who  were  clever  enough  to  scent  the  course  which  the  new 
thoroughfares  would  take  and  purchase  buildings  tiireatened 
with  démolition  increased  their  capital  tenfold  in  a  couple  of 
years.  And  after  that  the  contagion  spread,  infecting  aU 
classes — the  princes,  burgesses,  petty  proprietorsi  even  the 
shop-keepers,  bakers,  grocers,  and  boot-makers  ;  the  delirium 
rising  to  such  a  pitch  that  a  mère  baker  subsequently  failed 
for  forty-five  millions.^  Nothing,  indeed,  was  lefb  but  ragefol 
gambling,  in  which  the  stakes  were  millions,  whilst  the  lands 
and  the  houses  became  mère  ûctions,  mère  prétests  for  stock- 
exchange  opérations.  And  thus  the  old  hereditary  pride,  which 
had  dreamt  of  transforming  Bome  into  the  capitsd  of  the  world, 
was  heated  to  madness  by  the  high  f  ever  of  spéculation — folks 
buying,  and  building,  and  selling  without  limit,  without  a 
pause,  even  as  one  might  throw  shures  upon  the  market  as 
fast  and  as  long  as  presses  can  be  found  to  print  them* 

No  other  city  in  course  of  évolution  bas  ever  fumished 
such  a  spectacle.    Nowadays,  when  one  strives  to  penetiate 
>  1,800,0001.    8ee  <mto  p.  220  (note).— IZVoMa. 
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thinga  one  is  confomided.  The  population  had  inoreased  to 
five  hundred  thousand,  and  then  Beemingly  remained  statio- 
nsxj  ;  nevertheless,  new  districts  continued  to  sprout  ap  more 
thicklj  thaa  ever.  Yet  what  folly  it  was  not  to  wait  for  a 
further  inâux  of  inhabitants  I  Why  continue  piling  up 
accommodation  for  thonsands  of  families  whose  advent  was 
uncertain  ?  The  onlj  excuse  laj  in  having  bef orehand  pro- 
pounded  the  proposition  that  the  third  Bome,  tbe  triumphant 
capital  of  Italy,  could  not  countless  than  a  million  soûls,  and 
in  regarding  that  proposition  as  indisputable  fact.  The  people 
had  not  come,  but  they  surely  would  come  :  no  patriot  coold 
doubt  it  without  being  guilty  of  treason.  And  so  houses  were 
buUt  and  built  without  a  pause,  for  the  half-million  citizens 
who  were  coming.  There  was  no  anxiety  as  to  the  date  of 
their  arrivai  ;  it  was  suffîcient  that  thev  should  be  expected. 
Inside  Bome  the  companies  which  had  been  formed  in  con- 
nection with  the  new  thoroughf ares  passing  through  the  old, 
demolished,  pestiferous  districts,  certainly  sold  or  let  their 
house  jproperty,  and  thereby  realised  large  profits.  But,  as  the 
craze  mcreased,  other  companies  were  established  for  the 
purpose  of  erecting  yet  more  and  more  districts  outside  Bome 
— véritable  little  towns,  of  which  there  was  no  need  whatever. 
Beyond  the  Porta  San  Giovanni  and  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo 
suburbs  sprang  up  as  bv  miracle.  A  town  was  sketched  out 
over  the  vast  estate  of  uie  Villa  Ludovisi,  from  the  Porta  Pia 
to  the  Porta  Salaria  and  even  as  fax  as  Sant'  Agnese.  And 
then  came  an  attempt  to  make  quite  a  little  city,  with  ohurch, 
sdiool,  and  market,  arise  ail  at  once  on  the  fields  of  the 
castle  of  Sant'  Angelo.  And  it  was  no  question  of  small 
dwelHngs  for  labourers,  modest  fiats  for  employées,  and  others 
of  limited  means  ;  no,  it  was  a  question  of  colossal  mansions 
three  and  four  storeys  high,  displaying  uniform  and  end- 
less  façades  which  made  thèse  new  excentral  quarters  quite 
Babylonian,  such  districts,  indeed,  as  only  capitals  endowed 
with  intense  life,  like  Paris  and  London,  could  contrive  to 
populate.  Bowever,  such  were  the  monstrous  products  of 
pride  and  gambling  ;  and  what  a  page  of  history,  what  a  bitter 
tesson  now  that  Bome,  financially  ruined,  is  further  disgraced 
by  that  hideous  girdle  of  empty ,  and,  for  the  most  part,  uncom- 
pleted  carcases,  whose  ruins  already  strew  the  grassy  streets  I 
The  fatal  coUapse,  the  disaster  proved  a  frightful  one. 
Narcisse  explained  its  causes  and  recounted  its  phases  so 
olearly  that  Pierre  fully  understood.  Naturally  enough,  nome- 
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rous  financîal  companîes  had  Bprouted  up  :  the  Immobilière, 
the  Società  d'  Edilizia  e  Oonstruzione,  the  Fondaria,  the 
Tiberiana,  and  the  Esquilino.  Nearly  ail  of  them  built,  erected 
huge  houses,  entire  streets  of  them,  for  purposes  of  sale  ;  but 
they  also  gambled  in  land,  selling  plots  at  large  profit 
to  petty  speculators,  who  also  drcamt  of  making  large  profits 
amidst  the  continuous,  fictitious  rise  brought  about  bj  the 
growing  fever  of  agiotage.  And  the  worst  was  that  the  petty 
speculators,  the  middle-class  people,  the  inexperienced  shop- 
keepers  without  capital,  were  crazy  enough  to  build  in  their 
tum  by  borrowing  of  the  banks  or  applying  to  the  companies 
which  had  sold  them  the  land  for  sufficient  cash  to  enable 
them  to  complète  their  structures.  As  a  gênerai  rule,  to 
avoid  the  loss  of  everything,  the  companies  were  one  day 
compelled  to  take  back  both  land  and  buildings,  incomplète 
though  the  latter  might  be,  and  from  the  congestion  which 
resulted  they  were  bound  to  perish.  If  the  expected  million 
of  people  had  arrived  to  occupy  the  dwellings  prepared  for 
them  the  gains  would  bave  been  fabulons,  and  in  ten  years 
Eome  might  bave  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing  capitals 
of  the  world.  But  the  people  did  not  come,  and  the  dwellings 
remained  empty.  Moreover,  the  buildings  erected  by  the 
companies  were  too  large  and  costly  for  the  average  investor 
inclined  to  put  his  money  into  house  property.  Heredity  had 
acted,  the  builders  had  planned  things  on  too  huge  a  scale, 
raising  a  séries  of  magnificent  piles  whose  purpose  was  to 
dwarf  those  of  ail  other  âges  ;  but,  as  it  happened,  they  were 
fated  to  remain  lifeless  and  deserted,  testifying  with  wondrous 
éloquence  to  the  impotence  of  pride. 

So  there  was  no  private  capital  that  dared  or  could  take 
the  place  of  that  of  the  companies.  Elsewhere,  in  Paris  for 
instance,  new  districts  bave  been  erected  and  embellishments 
bave  been  carried  out  with  the  capital  of  the  country — the 
money  saved  by  dint  of  thrift.  But  in  Rome  ail  was  built  on 
the  crédit  System,  either  by  means  of  bills  of  exchange  at 
ninety  days,  or — and  this  was  chiefly  the  case — ^by  borrowing 
money  abroad.  The  huge  sum  sunk  in  thèse  enterprises  is 
estimated  at  a  milliard,  four-fifths  of  which  was  French 
money.  The  bankers  did  everything  ;  the  French  ones  lent 
to  the  Italian  bankers  at  8^  or  4  per  cent.  ;  and  the  Italian 
bankers  accommodated  the  speculators,  the  Roman  builders, 
at  6,  7,  and  even  8  per  cent.  And  thus  the  disaster  was  great 
indeed  when  France,  leaming  of  Italy*s  alliance  with  Ger- 
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many,  withdrôW  her  800,000,000  francs  in  lesà  ihan  two 
years.  The  Italian  banks  were  draîned  of  their  specie,  and 
the  land  and  building  companies,  being  likewise  compeÛed  to 
reimburse  their  loans,  were  compelled  to  apply  to  tbe  banks 
of  issue,  those  privileged  to  issue  notes.  At  the  same  time 
they  intimidated  the  govemment,  threatening  to  stop  ail 
vrork  and  throw  40,000  artisans  and  labourers  starving  on 
the  pavement  of  Borne  if  it  did  not  compel  the  ban&  of 
issue  to  lend  them  the  five  or  six  millions  of  paper  which 
they  needed.  Ând  this  the  govemment  at  last  did,  appalled 
by  the  possibility  of  universal  bankruptcy.  NaturaJly,  how- 
ever,  the  ûve  or  six  millions  could  not  be  paid  back  at 
maturity,  as  the  newly-built  bouses  found  neither  purchasers 
nor  tenants  ;  and  so  the  great  fall  began,  and  continued  with 
a  rushy  heaping  ruin  upon  ruin.  The  petty  speculators  fell 
on  the  builders,  the  builders  on  the  land  companies,  the  land 
companies  on  the  banks  of  issue,  and  the  latter  on  the  public 
crédit,  ruining  the  nation.  And  that  was  how  a  mère 
municipal  crisis  became  a  Mghtf  ul  disaster  :  a  whole  milliard 
simk  to  no  purpose,  Borne  disfigured,  littered  with  the  ruins 
of  the  gaping  and  empty  dwellings  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  five  or  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  for  whom  the 
city  yet  waits  in  vain  I 

Moreover,  in  the  breeze  of  glory  which  swept  by,  the 
Btate  itself  took  a  colossal  view  of  things.  It  was  a  ques- 
tion of  at  once  making  Italy  triumphant  and  perfect,  of 
accomplishing  in  five  and  twenty  years  what  other  nations 
hâve  required  centuries  to  effect.  So  there  was  feverish 
activity  and  a  prodigious  outlay  on  canals,  ports,  roads,  rail- 
way  lines,  and  improvements  in  ail  the  great  cities.  Directly 
after  the  alliance  with  Germany,  moreover,  the  military  and 
naval  estimâtes  began  to  devour  millions  to  no  purpose.  And 
the  ever-growing  financial  requirements  were  simply  met  by 
the  issue  of  paper,  by  a  fresh  loan  each  succeeding  year.  In 
Borne  alone,  too,  the  building  of  the  Ministry  of  War  cost 
ten  millions,  that  of  the  Ministry  of  Finances  fifteen,  whilst 
a  hundred  was  spent  on  the  yet  unânished  quays,  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  were  sunk  on  works  of  defence  around  the 
city.  And  ail  this  was  a  âare  of  the  old  hereditary  pride, 
springing  from  that  soil  whose  sap  can  only  blossom  in 
extravagant  projects  ;  the  détermination  to  dazzle  and  conquer 
the  world  which  comes  as  soon  as  one  bas  climbed  to  the 
Capitol,  even  though  one's  feet  rest  amidst  the  accumulated 
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dust  of  ail  the  forms  of  human  power  which  hâve  theid 
crumbled  one  above  the  other. 

*  And,  my  dear  friand,*  continued  Narcisse,  '  if  I  could  go 
into  ail  the  stories  that  are  current,  that  are  whispered  hère 
and  there,  you  would  be  stupefied  at  the  insanity  which  over- 
came  the  whole  city  amidst  the  terrible  fever  to  which  the 
gambling  passion  gave  rise.  Folks  of  small  account^,  and 
fools  and  ignorant  people  were  not  the  only  ones  to  be  ruined  ; 
nearly  ail  the  Boman  nobles  lost  their  ancient  fortunes,  their 
gold  and  their  palaces  and  their  galleries  of  masterpieceSi 
which  they  owed  to  the  munificence  of  the  popes.  The 
colossal  wealth  which  it  had  taken  centuries  of  nepotism  to 
pile  up  in  the  hands  of  a  few  melted  away  like  wax,  in  less 
than  ten  years,  in  the  levelling  fire  of  modem  spéculation.' 
Then,  forgetting  that  he  was  speaking  to  a  priest,  he  wenton 
to  relate  one  of  the  whispered  atones  to  which  he  had  alluded  : 
\  There's  our  good  friend  Dario,  Prince  Boccanera,  the  last  of 
the  name,  rcduced  to  live  on  the  crumbs  which  fall  to  him 
from  his  uncle  the  Cardinal,  who  has  little  beyond  his  stipend 
left  him.  Well,  Dario  would  be  a  rich  man  had  it  not  been 
for  that  extraordinary  affair  of  the  Villa  Montefiori.  You 
hâve  heard  of  it,  no  doubt;  how  Prince  Ono&io,  Dario's 
father,  speculated,  sold  the  villa  grounds  for  ten  millions» 
then  bought  them  back  and  built  on  them,  and  how,  at  last, 
not  only  the  ten  millions  were  lost,  but  also  ail  that  remained 
of  the  once  colossal  fortune  of  the  Boccaneras.  What  you 
haven't  been  told,  however,  is  the  secret  part  which  Oount 
Prada — our  Contessina's  husband — played  in  the  afl^aîr.  He 
was  the  lover  of  Princess  Boccanera,  the  beautifol  Flavia 
Montefiori,  who  had  brought  the  villa  as  dowry  to  the  old 
Prince.  She  was  a  very  fine  woman,  much  younger  than  her 
husband,  and  it  is  positively  said  that  it  was  through  her  that 
Prada  mastered  the  Prince— for  she  held  her  old  doting 
husband  at  arm's  length  whenever  he  hesitated  to  give  a 
signature  or  go  farther  into  the  affair  of  which  he  scent^d  the 
danger.  And  in  ail  this  Prada  gained  the  millions  which  he 
now  spends,  while  as  for  the  beautiful  Flavia,  you  are  aware, 
no  doubt,  that  she  saved  a  little  fortune  from  the  wreok  and 
bought  herself  a  second  and  much  younger  husband,  whom 
she  tumed  into  a  Marquis  Montefiori.  £a  the  whole  affair 
the  only  victim  is  our  good  friend  Dario,  who  is  absolutely 
ruined,  and  wishes  to  marry  his  cousin,  who  is  as  poor  as 
bimsolf.    It's  true  that  she's  determined  to  hâve  him,  and 
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that  it's  impossible  for  him  not  to  recîprocate  hor  love.  But 
for  that  he  would  hâve  already  married  some  American  girl 
with  a  dowry  of  millions,  like  so  many  of  the  niined  princes, 
on  the  verge  of  starvation,  hâve  done  ;  that  is,  unless  the 
Cardinal  and  Donna  Serafina  had  opposed  snch  a  match, 
which  would  not  hâve  been  surprlsing,  proud  and  stnbbom  as 
they  are,  anxious  to  préserve  the  purity  of  their  old  Eoman 
blood.  However,  let  ns  hope  that  Dario  and  the  exquisite 
Benedetta  will  some  day  be  happy  together.* 

Narcisse  paused  ;  but,  after  taking  a  few  steps  in  silence,  he 
added  in  a  lower  tone  :  '  l've  a  relative  who  picked  up  nearly 
three  millions  in  that  Villa  Montefîori  affair.  Ah  1 1  regret 
that  I  wasn't  hère  m  those  heroic  days  of  spéculation.  It 
mUst  hâve  been  very  amusing  ;  and  what  strokes  there  were 
for  a  man  of  self-possession  to  make  !  * 

However,  ail  at  once,  as  he  raised  his  head,  he  saw  before 
him  the  Quartiere  dei  Pratî — the  new  district  of  the  castlo 
fields  ;  and  his  face  thereupon  changed  :  he  again  became  an 
artist,  indignant  with  the  modem  abominations  with  which 
old  Eome  had  been  dîsfigured.  His  eyes  paled,  and  a  curl 
of  his  Hps  expressed  the  bitter  disdain  of  a  dreamer  whose 
passion  for  the  vanished  centuries  was  sorely  hurt:  *Look, 
look  at  it  ail  I  '  he  exclaimed.  *  To  think  of  it,  in  the  city 
of  Augustus,  the  city  of  Léo  X,  the  city  of  eternal  power 
and  eternal  beauty  t  ' 

Pierre  himself  was  thunderstruck.  The  meadows  of  the 
castle  of  Sant'  Angelo,  dotted  with  a  few  poplar  trees,  had 
hère  formerlv  stretched  alongside  the  Tiber  as  far  as  the 
first  slopes  of  Monte  Mario,  thus  supplying,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  artists,  a  foreground  of  greeneiy  to  the  Borgo  and  the  dôme 
of  St.  Peter's.  But  now,  amidst  the  white,  leprous,  overturned 
plain,  there  stood  a  town  of  huge,  massive  houses,  cubes  of 
stone-work,  invariably  the  same,  with  broad  streets  intersect- 
ing  one  another  at  rîght  angles.^  From  end  to  end  similar 
façades  appeared,  suggesting  séries  of  convents,  barracks, 
or  hospîtals.  Extraordinary  and  painful  was  the  impression 
produced  by  this  town  so  suddenly  immobilised  whilst  in 
course  of  érection.  It  was  as  if  on  some  accursed  mornîng 
a  wicked  magician  had  with  one  touch  of  his  wand  stopped 
the  Works  and  emptied  the  noisy  stone-yards,  leaving  the 
buildings  in  moumful  abandonment.  Hère  on  one  side 
the  Boil  had  been  banked  up;  there  deep  pits  dug  for 
fi>undaiions   had   remained    gaping,  overrun    with  weeds. 
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There  were  bouses  whose  walls  scarcely  rose  above  the  level 
of  the  soil  ;  others  which  had  been  raised  to  a  second  or  tbird 
floor  ;  otbers,  again,  wbicb  bad  been  carried  as  bigb  as  was 
intended,  and  even  roofed  in,  suggesting  skeletons  or  emptj 
cages.  Tben  tbere  were  bouses  finîsbed  excepting  tbat  tbeîr 
walls  bad  not  been  plastered,  otbers  wbicb  bad  been  left 
without  window  frames,  sbutters,  or  doors  ;  otbers,  again, 
wbicb  bad  tbeb*  doors  and  sbutters,  but  were  nailed  up  Uke 
coffîns  witb  not  a  soûl  inside  tbem  ;  and  yet  otbers  wbicb  were 
partly,  and  in  a  few  cases  fully,  inbabited — animated  by  tbe 
most  unexpected  of  populations.  Ând  no  words  could  describe 
tbe  fearful  moumfulness  of  tbat  City  of  tbe  Sleeping  Beauty, 
busbed  into  mortal  slumber  before  it  bad  even  lived,  lying 
annibilated  beneatb  tbe  beavy  sun  pending  an  awakening 
wbicb,  bkely  enougb,  would  never  corne. 

FoUowing  bis  companion,  Pierre  walked  along  tbe  broad, 
deserted  streets,  wbere  ail  was  still  as  in  a  cemetery.  Not  a 
vebicle  nor  a  pedestrian  passed  by.  Some  streets  bad  no 
footways  ;  weeds  were  covering  tbe  unpaved  roads,  tuming 
tbem  once  more  into  fields  ;  and  yet  tbere  were  temporary 
gas  lamps,  mère  leaden  pipes  bound  to  pôles,  wbicb  bad 
been  tbere  for  years.  To  avoid  payment  of  tbe  door  and 
window  tax,  tbe  bouse  owners  bad  generally  closed  ail 
apertures  wdtb  planks  :  wbile  some  bouses,  of  wbicb  little 
bad  been  built,  were  surrounded  by  bigb  palings  for  fear  lest 
tbeir  cellars  sbould  become  tbe  dens  of  ail  tbe  bandits  of  tbe 
district.  But  tbe  most  painful  sigbt  of  ail  was  tbat  of  tbe 
young  ruins,  tbe  proud,  lofty  structures,  wbicb,  altbougb 
unfinisbed,  were  already  cracMng  on  ail  sides,  and  required 
tbe  support  of  an  intricate  arrangement  of  timbers  to  prevent 
tbem  from  falbng  in  dust  upon  tbe  ground.  Â  pang  came  to 
one's  beart  as  tbougb  one  were  in  a  city  wbicb  some  scourge 
bad  depopulated — pestilence,  war,  or  bombardment,  of  wbicb 
tbese  gaping  carcases  seem  to  retain  tbe  mark.  Tben  at 
tbe  tbougbt  tbat  tbis  was  abortion,  not  deatb — tbat  destruc- 
tion would  complète  its  work  before  tbe  dreamt-of,  vainly 
awaited  denizens  would  bring  life  to  tbe  stillborn  bouses, 
one's  melancboly  deepened  to  bopeless  discouragement.  And 
at  eacb  corner,  moreover,  tbere  was  tbe  frigbtful  irony  of  tbe 
magnificent  marble  slabs  wbicb  bore  tbe  names  of  tbe  streets, 
illustrions  liigfArÎAQlj^pmnn^  rifaftnVnia^  fiAÎpm^  Flj^Y.  Pompey. 
Julius  Cœsar,  blazing  fortb  on  tbose  unfinislied,  crumblin^ 
walls  like  a  buffet  dealt  by  tbe  Past  to  modem  incompetency. 
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Then  Pienre  was  once  more  struck  by  this  iarath — that 
whosoever  possesses  Borne  is  consnmed  by  the  building  frenzy, 
the  passion  for  marble,  the  boastful  désire  to  build  and  leave 
bis  monument  of  glory  to  future  générations.  After  the 
Oœsars  and  the  Popes  had  corne  the  Italian  Govemment, 
which  was  no  sooner  master  of  the  oity  than  it  wished  to  re- 
construct  it,  make  it  more  splendid,  more  huge  than  it  had 
ever  be^i  before.  It  was  the  fatal  suggestion  of  the  soil  itself — 
the  blood  of  Augustus  rushing  to  the  brain  of  thèse  last-comers 
and  urging  them  to  a  mad  désire  to  make  the  third  Bome  the 
queen  of  the  earth.  Thence  had  come  ail  the  vast  schemes 
such  as  the  cyclopean  quays  and  the  mère  ministries  struggling 
to  outvie  the  Oolosseum  ;  and  thence  had  come  ail  the  new 
diskicts  of  gigantic  bouses  which  had  sprouted  like  towns 
around  the  andent  city.  It  was  not  only  on  the  castle  fields, 
but  at  the  Porta  San  Giovanni,  the  Porta  San  Lorenzo, 
the  Villa  Ludovisî,  and  on  the  heights  of  the  Viminal  and 
the  Esquiline  that  unfinished,  empty  districts  were  already 
crumbling  amidst  the  weeds  of  their  deserted  streets.  After 
two  thousand  years  of  prodigious  fertility  the  soil  really  seemed 
to  be  exhausted.  Even  as  in  very  old  fruit  gardons  newly 
planted  plum  and  cherry  trees  wither  and  die,  so  the  new 
walls,  no  doubt,  f ound  no  life  in  that  old  dust  of  Bome,  im* 
poverished  by  the  immémorial  growth  of  so  many  temples, 
cireuses,  arches,  baailicas,  and  churches.  And  thus  the  modem 
houses  which  men  had  sought  to  render  fruitful,  the  useless, 
overhuge  houses,  swollen  with  hereditary  ambition,  had  been 
unable  to  attain  maturity,  and  remained  there  stérile  like  dry 
bushes  on  a  plot  of  land  exhausted  by  over-cultivation.  And 
the  f rightful  sadness  that  one  felt  arose  from  the  fact  that  so 
créative  and  great  a  past  had  culminated  in  such  present-day 
impotenoy — Borne,  who  had  covered  the  world  with  indestructi- 
ble monuments,  now  so  rcduced  that  she  could  only  generate 
ruins. 

*  Oh,  they'll  be  finished  some  day  1  '  said  Pierre. 

Narcisse  gazed  at  him  in  astonishment  :  *  For  whom  ?  • 

That  was  the  cruel  question  !  Only  by  dint  of  patriotie 
enthusiasm  on  the  morrow  of  the  conquest  had  one  been  able 
to  indulge  in  the  hope  of  a  mighty  influx  of  population,  and  now 
singular  blindness  was  needed  for  the  belief  that  such  an  influx 
would  ever  take  place.  The  past  experiment  seemed  décisive  ; 
moreover,  there  was  no  reason  wby  the  population  should 
double  :  Borne  offered  neither  the  attraction  of  pleasure  nor 
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tbat  of  gain  to  be  amassed  in  commerce  andindustryfor  those 
she  had  not,  nor  of  intensity  of  social  and  intellectual  life, 
BÎnce  of  thîs  she  seemed  no  longer  capable.  In  any  case,  years 
and  years  would  be  requisite.  Ând,  meantime,  how  coula  one 
people  those  houses  whicli  were  finished  ;  and  for  whom  was 
one  to  finish  those  which  had  remaîned  mère  skeletons,  falling 
to  pièces  under  sun  and  rain  ?  Must  they  aU  remain  there  in^ 
definitely,  some  gannt  and  open  to  every  blast  and  others  closed 
and  silent  like  tombs,  in  the  wretched  hideonsness  of  theîr 
inutUity  and  abandonment  ?  What  a  terrible  proof  of  erroi 
they  offered  nnder  the  radiant  sky  I  The  new  masters  of  Borne 
had  made  a  bad  start,  and  even  if  they  now  knew  what  they 
onght  to  hâve  donc  would  theyhavo  the  courage  to  undo  what 
they  had  done  ?  Since  the  milliard  simk  there  seemed  to  be 
definitîvelylost  and  wasted,  one  actually  hoped  for  the  advent 
of  a  Nero,  endowed  with  mighty,  sovereign  will,  who  would 
take  torch  and  pick  and  bum  and  raze  everything  in  the 
avenging  name  of  reason  and  beauty. 

'  Âh  !  '  resumed  Narcisse,  '  hère  are  the  Gontessina  and  the 
Prince.' 

Benedetta  had  told  the  coachman  to  pull  np  in  one  of  the 
open  spaces  intersecting  the  deserted  streets,  and  now  along 
the  broad,  quiet,  grassy  road — ^well  fitted  for  a  lovors*  stroU — 
she  was  approaching  on  Dario's  arm,  both  of  them  delighted 
with  their  outîng,  and  no  longer  thinking  of  the  sad  things 
which  they  had  come  to  see.  '  What  a  nice  day  it  is  1  '  the 
Gontessina  gailyexclaimed  as  she  reached  Pierre  and  Narcisse. 
*  How  pleasant  the  sunshine  is  I  It's  quite  a  treat  to  be  able 
to  walk  abont  a  little  as  if  one  were  in  the  countir  1  ' 

Dario  was  the  first  to  cease  smiling  at  the  blue  sky,  ail 
the  delight  of  his  stroll  with  his  cousin  on  his  arm  suddenly 
departing.  'My  dear,'  said  he,  'we  must  go  to  see  those 
people,  since  you  are  bent  on  it,  though  it  wiU  oertainly  spoil 
our  day.  But  first  I  must  take  my  bearings.  l'm  not 
particularly  clever,  you  know,  in  finding  my  way  in  places 
where  I  don't  care  to  go.  Besides,  this  district  is  idiotie  with 
'  ail  its  dead  streets  and  dead  houses,  and  never  a  face  or  a  shop 
to  serve  as  a  reminder.  Still  I  think  the  place  is  over 
yonder.    Follow  me  ;  at  ail  events,  we  shall  seo.* 

The  four  Mends  then  wended  their  way  towards  the  central 
part  of  the  district,  tho  part  facing  the  Tiber,  where  a  small 
nucleus  of  a  population  had  collected.  The  landlords  tumed 
the  few  complcted  houses  to  the  best  advantage  they  couldi 
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lettîûg  the  rooma  at  very  low  rental3,lÊftilîWL!t5Sïg!H?<ttiently 
enongh  for  payment.  Some  noedy  employées,  some  poverty- 
'Btrioken  families  had  tbus  installed  themselves  there,  and  in 
the  long  ran  conirived  to  pay  a  triâe  for  theîr  accommodation. 
In  conséquence,  however,  of  the  démolition  of  the  ancient 
Ghetto  and  the  opening  of  the  new  streets  by  whicli  air  had 
been  let  into  the  Tra&tevere  district,  perfect  hordes  of  tatter- 
demalions,  famished  and  homeless,  and  almost  withont  gar- 
ments,  had  swooped  upon  the  mifinished  bouses,  fiUing  them 
with  wretchedness  and  vermin  ;  and  it  had  been  necessary  to 
tolerate  tliis  lawless  occupation  lest  ail  the  frightful  misery 
should  remain  displayed  in  the  public  thoroughfares.  And  so 
ît  was  to  those  frightful  tenants  that  had  f allen  the  huge  four 
and  five  storied  palaces,  entered  by  monumental  doorwaya 
flanked  by  lofty  statues  and  having  carved  baloonies  upheld 
by  Caryatides  ail  along  their  fronts.  Each  family  had  made 
its  choice,  often  closing  the  frameless  Windows  with  boards 
and  the  gaping  doorways  with  rags,  and  occupying  now  an 
entire  princely  âat  and  now  a  few  small  rooms,  according 
to  its  taste.  Horrid-looking  linen  hung  drying  from  the 
carred  baJconies,  foui  stains  alreadydegraded  the  white  walls, 
and  from  the  magniâcent  porches,  intended  for  sumptuous 
équipages,  there  poured  a  stream  of  filth  which  rotted  in 
stagnant  pools  in  the  roads,  where  there  was  neither  pavement 
nor  f  ootpath. 

On  two  occasions  already  Dario  had  oaused  hîs  oompanions 
to  retrace  their  steps.  He  was  losing  bis  way  and  becomîng 
more  and  more  gloomy.    *  I  ought  to  bave  tumed  to  the  left,'  . 

said  he,  *  but  how  is  one  to  know  amidst  such  a  set  as  that  I  '     ^y^ 

Parties  of  verminous  children  were  now  to  be  seen  rolling  ^^ 
in  the  dust  ;  they  were  wondrously  dirty,  almost  naked,  with 
black  skins  and  tangled  locks  as  coarse  as  horsehair.  There 
were  also  women  in  sordid  skirts  and  with  their  loose  jackets 
unhooked.  Many  stood  talking  together  in  yelping  voices, 
whilst  others,  seated  on  old  chairs,  with  their  hands  on  their 
knees,  remained  like  that  idle  for  hours.  Not  many  men  were 
met  ;  but  a  few  lay  on  the  scorched  grass,  sleeping  heavlly  in 
the  sunlight.  However,  the  stench  was  becoming  unbearable — 
a  stench  of  misery  as  when  the  human  animal  eschews  ail 
eleanliness  to  wallow  in  filth.  And  matters  were  made  worse 
by  the  smell  from  a  small  improvisedmarket— the  émanations 
af  the  rotting  fruit,  cooked  and  sour  yegetables,  and  stale  fried 
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fish  which  a  fèw  poor  women  had  set  out  on  the  ground  amidsl 
a  throng  of  famished,  covetous  children. 

*  Ah  !  well,  my  dear,  I  reallj  don'ti  know  where  ît  îs,'  ail 
at  once  exclaimed  the  Prince,  addressing  his  cousin.  'Be 
reasonable  ;  we've  surely  seen  enough  ;  let's  go  back  to  the 
carriage.' 

île  was  really  suffering,  and,  as  Benedetta  had  said,  he  did 
not  know  how  to  suffer.  It  seemed  to  him  monstrous  that 
one  should  sadden  one's  Ufe  by  such  an  excursion  as  this. 
Life  ought  to  be  buoyant  and  benign  under  the  clear  sky, 
brightened  by  pleasant  sights,  by  danoe  and  song.  And  he, 
with  his  naïve  egotism,  had  a  positive  horrorofughness,  poverty, 
and  sufFering,  the  sight  of  which  caused  him  both  mental  and 
physical  pain. 

Benedetta  shuddered  even  as  he  did,  but  in  présence  of 
Pierre  she  desired  to  be  brave.  Glancing  at  him,  and  seeing 
bow  deeply  interested  and  compassionate  he  looked,  she  de- 
sii^ed  to  persévère  in  her  effort  to  sympathise  with  the  humble 
and  the  wretched.  *  No,  no,  Dario,  we  must  stay.  Thèse 
gentlemen  wish  to  see  everything — is  it  not  so  ?  * 

*  Oh,  the  Rome  of  to-day  is  hère,'  exclaimed  Pierre  ;  *  this 
tells  one  more  about  it  than  ail  the  promenades  among  the 
ruins  and  the  monuments.' 

*  You  exaggerate,  my  dear  Abbé,'  declared  Narcisse.  *  Still, 
I  will  admit  that  it  is  very  interesting.  Some  of  the  old 
women  are  particularly  expressive.' 

At  this  moment  Benedetta,  seeing  a  superbly  beautiful  girl 
in  front  of  her,  could  not  restrain  a  cry  of  enraptured  admira- 
tion :  '  0  che  bellezza  !  ' 

And  then  Dario,  having  recognised  the  girl,  exclaimed 
with  the  same  delight  :  '  Why,  it's  La  Pierina  ;  she*ll  show  oa 
the  way.' 

The  girl  had  been  following  the  party  for  a  moment 
already  without  daring  to  approach.  Her  eyeg,  glittering 
with  the  joy  of  a  loving  slave,  had  at  first  darted  towards  the 
Prince,  and  then  had  hastily  scrutinised  the  Contessina — not, 
however,  with  any  show  of  jealous  anger,  but  with  an  ex- 
pression of  affectionate  submission  and  resigned  happiness  at 
seeing  that  she  also  was  very  beautiful.  And  the  girl  fully 
answered  to  the  Prince's  description  of  her — ^tall,  sturdy,  with 
the  bust  of  a  goddess,  a  real  antique,  a  Juno  of  twenty,  her 
chin  somewhat  prominent,  her  mouth  «jid  nose  perfect  in 
contour,  her  eyes  large  and  full  like  a  hei£er's,  and  her  whola 
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face  quite  dazzling— gilded,  so  to  say,  by  a  BnnAash— beneaih 
her  casque  of  heavy  jet  black  hair. 

*  80  you  wiil  show  os  the  way  ?  '  said  Benedetta,  famiUfty 
and  smiling,  already  consoled  for  ail  the  sarroiuiding  ngliness 
by  the  thought  that  there  should  be  such  beautifol  creatoies 
in  the  world. 

'  Oh  yes,  signora,  yes,  at  once  I  '  And  thereupon  Pierina 
ran  off  before  them,  her  feet  in  shoes  which  at  any  rate  had 
no  holes,  whilst  the  old  brown  wooUen  dress  which  she  wore 
appeared  to  hâve  been  recently  washed  and  mended.  One 
seemed  to  divine  in  her  a  certain  coquettish  care,  a  désire  foc 
deanliness,  which  none  of  the  others  displayed  ;  nnless,  indeed, 
it  were  simply  that  her  great  beauty  lent  radiance  to  her 
humble  garments  and  made  her  appear  a  goddess. 

^Che  belîezzal  che  bellezzar  the  Gontessina  repeated 
without  wearying.  *  That  girl,  Dario  mîo,  is  a  real  feast  for 
the  eyes  1  ' 

*  I  knew  she  would  please  vou,'  he  quietly  replied,  flattered 
at  having  discovered  such  a  beauty,  and  no  longer  talking  of 
departure,  since  he  could  at  last  rest  his  eyes  on  something 
pleasant. 

Behind  them  came  Pierre,  likewise  full  of  admiration, 
whilst  Narcisse  spoke  to  him  of  the  scrupulosity  of  his  own 
tastes,  which  were  for  the  rare  and  the  subÛe.  '  She's  beauti- 
fol, no  doubt,'  said  he  ;  *  but  at  bottom  nothing  can  be  more 
gross  than  the  Boman  style  of  beauty  ;  there's  no  soûl,  none 
of  the  infinité  in  it.  Thèse  girls  simply  hâve  blood  under  their 
skins  without  ever  a  glimpse  of  heaven.' 

Meantime  Pierina  had  stopped,  and  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand  directed  attention  to  her  mother,  who  sat  on  a  broken 
box  beside  the  lofty  doorway  of  an  unfinished  mansion.  She 
also  must  hâve  once  been  very  beautiful,  but  at  forty  she  was 
already  a  wreck,  with  dim  eyes,  drawn  mouth,  black  teeth, 
broEidly  wrinkled  countenance,  and  huge  fallen  bosom.  And 
she  was  also  fearfuUy  dirty,  her  grey  wavy  hair  dishevelled 
and  her  sMrt  and  jaoket  soHed  and  slit,  revealing  glimpses  of 
grimy  flesh.  On  her  knees  she  held  a  sleepîng  infant,  her 
hkst  bom,  at  whom  she  gazed  like  one  overwhelmed  and 
oourageless,  like  a  beast  of  burden  resigned  to  her  fate. 

*  Benêt  hefMy  said  she,  raising  her  head,  '  it's  the  gentle- 
man who  came  to  give  me  a  crown  because  he  saw  you  crying. 
And  he's  come  back  to  see  us  with  some  friends.  Well,  weU, 
tbere  are  some  good  bearts  in  the  world  after  ail.' 
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Then  she  lelated  their  story,  but  in  a  epiritless  way,  wîth^ 
out  seeking  to  move  her  visitors.  She  was  called  Giaointa,  it 
appeared,  and  had  married  a  mason,  one  Tomaso  âozzo,  by 
whom  she  had  had  seven  children,  Pierina,  then  Tito,  a  big 
fellow  of  eighteen,  then  four  more  gîrls,  eaoh  at  an  interval  of 
two  years,  and  finally  the  infant,  a  boy,  whom  she  now  had 
on  her  lap.  They  had. long  lived  in  the  Trastevere  district,  in 
an  old  house  which  had  lately  been  pulled  down  ;  and  their 
existence  seemed  to  hâve  then  been  shattered,  for  sinoe  they 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  Quartiere  dei  Prati  the  crisis  in  the 
building  trade  had  reduced  Tomaso  and  Tito  to  absolute  idle- 
ness,  and  the  bead  factory  where  Pierina  had  earned  as  muoh 
as  tenpence  a  day — ^just  enough  to  prevent  them  from  dying 
of  hunger — had  closed  its  doors.  At  présent  not  one  of  tibem 
had  any  work  ;  they  lived  purely  by  chance. 

'  If  you  like  to  go  up,'  the  woman  added,  '  you*ll  find 
Tomaso  there  with  his  brother  Ambrogio,  whom  we've  taken 
to  live  with  us.  They'll  know  better  than  I  what  to  say  to  you. 
Tomaso  is  resting;  but  what  else  can  hedo?  It's  like 
Tito — he's  dozing  over  ihere.' 

So  saying  she  pointed  towards  the  dry  grass  amidst  whicb 
lay  a  tall  young  fellow  with  a  pronounced  nose,  hard  mouth, 
and  eyes  as  admirable  as  Pierina's.  He  had  raised  his  head 
to  glance  suspiciously  at  the  visitors,  a  fierca  frown  gatherîng 
on  his  forehead  when  he  remarked  how  rapturously  his  sister 
contemplated  the  Prince.  Then  he  let  his  ;head  &11  again, 
but  kept  his  eyes  open,  watching  the  pair  stealthily. 

*  Take  the  lady  and  gentlemen  upstairs,  Pierina,  since  they 
would  like  to  see  the  place,'  said  the  mother. 

Other  women  had  now  drawn  near  sbuffling  along  with 
bare  feet  in  old  shoes  ;  bands  of  ohildren,  too,  were  swarming 
around  ;  little  girls  but  half  clad,  amongst  whom,  no  doubt, 
were  Oiacinta's  four.  However,  wdth  their  black  eyes  under 
their  tangled  mops  they  were  ail  so  muoh  alike  that  only  their 
mothers  oould  identify  them.-  -And  .the  whole  resembled 
__a  teemîxig  camp  of  misery  pitched  on  that  spot  of  majesUo 
disaster,  tfcat  'streêr'oÎT)adacBg,  ~  nnfinished  yet  already  in 
ruins.     ^  » 

With  a  soft,  loving  smile,  Benedetta  tumed  to  her  cousin. 
'  Don't  y^  corne  up,'  she  gently  said  ;  '  I  don't  désire  your 
death,  I^pio  Tmo.  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  oome  so  far. 
Wait  foime  hère  in  the  pleasant  sunshine  :  Monsieur  l'Abbé 
and  Monmeur  Habert  will  go  up  with  me.' 
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Dario  began  to  laogh,  and  willingly  aoquiesoed.  Then  light- 
ing  a  cigarette,  he  walked  slowly  up  and  down,  well  pleased 
with  the  mildness  of  the  atmosphère. 

La  Pierina  had  already  darted  into  the  spacious  porch 
whose  lofty,  vaulted  ceiling  was  adomed  wiÂ  panels  displayîng 
a  rosaœous  pattem.  However,  a  véritable  mannre  heap  covered 
Buoh  marble  slabs  as  had  already  been  laid  in  the  vestibule, 
whilst  the  steps  of  the  monumenkJ  stone  stairoase  with  sonlp- 
tnred  balustrade  were  already  cracked  and  so  grimy  that  they 
Beemed  ahnost  black.  On  aU  sidesappeared  the  greasy  stains 
of  hands  ;  the  walls,  Tnrhilst  awaiting  the  painter  and  gilder» 
had  been  smeared  with  répulsive  filth. 

On  reaohing  the  spaoious  first  fiopr  landing,  Pierina  paused, 
and  contented  herself  with  calling  through  a  gaping  portai 
whioh  laoked  both  door  and  framework  :  '  Father,  here's  a 
lady  and  two  gentlemen  to  see  you.'  Thento  the  Oontessina 
she  added  :  '  It's  the  third  room  at  the  end.'  Ând  forthwith 
she  herself  rapidly  descended  the  stairs,  hastening  baok  to  her 
passion. 

Benedetta  and  her  companions  passed  through  two  large 
rooms,  bossy  with  plaster  under  foot  and  having  fnunelesa 
Windows  wide  open  upon  space  ;  and  at  last  they  reaohed  a 
third  room,  where  the  whole  Gozzo  family  had  installed  itseU 
with  the  remuants  it  used  as  fomiture.  On  the  floor,  where 
the  bare  iron  girders  showed,  no  boards  having  been  laid 
down,  were  five  or  six  leprous-looUng  palliasses.  A  long 
table,  whieh  was  still  strong,  ocoupied  the  centre  of  the  room, 
and  hère  and  there  were  a  few  old,  damaged,  straw-seated 
chairs  mended  with  bits  of  rope.  The  great  business  had  bneen 
to  dose  two  of  the  three  Windows  with  boards,  whilst  the 
third  one  and  the  door  were  screened  with  some  old  mattrass 
ticMng  studded  with  stains  and  holes. 

Tomaso's  face  expressed  the  surprise  of  a  man  who  îs  un- 
accustomed  to  visits  of  charity.  Seated  at  the  table,  with  his 
elbows  resting  on  it  and  his  chin  supported  by  his  hands,  he 
was  taking  repose,  as  his  wife  Giacinta  had  said.  He  was  a 
stuidy  fdlow  of  five  and  forty,  bearded  andlong-haired  ;  and, 
in  spite  of  ail  his  misery  and  idleness,  his  large  face  had 
remained  as  serene  as  that  of  a  Boman  senator.  However, 
ihe  sight  of  the  two  foreigners — for  such  he  at  once  jud^ed 
Pierre  and  Narcisse  to  be,  made  him  rise  to  his  feet  with 
sudden  distrust*  But  he  smiled  on  recognisin^  Benedetta, 
and  as  she  began  to  speak  of  Dario,  and  to  explain  the  chari- 
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table  purpose  of  thoir  visit,  lie  intemipted  her  :  •  Tes,  yes,  I 
know,  Gontessina.  Oh  1 1  well  know  who  you  are,  for  in  my 
father's  time  I  once  walled  up  a  window  at  the  Palazzo 
Boccanera.' 

Then  he  complaisantly  allowed  hîmself  to  be  questioned, 
telling  Pierre,  wbo  was  surprised,  that  altbough  they  were 
certamly  not  happy,  they  woidd  bave  f ound  lif e  tolerable  had 
they  been  able  to  work  two  days  a  week.  Ând  one  could 
divine  that  he  was,  at  heart,  fairly  well  content  to  go  on  short 
commons,  provided  that  he  could  live  as  be  listed  without 
fatigue.  His  narrative  and  bis  manner  suggested  the  f amiliar 
locksmith  who,  on  being  summoned  by  a  traveller  to  open 
Ins  trunk,  the  key  of  which  w^as  lost,  sent  word  that  he  could 
not  possibly  disturb  himself  durîng  the  hour  of  the  siesta. 
In  short,  there  was  no  rent  to  pay,  as  there  were  plenty  of 
empty  mansions  open  to  the  poor,  and  a  few  coppers  would 
bave  sufficed  for  food,  easily  contented  and  sober  as  one  was. 

'  But  oh,  sir/  Tomaso  continued,  '  things  were  ever  so 
much  better  under  the  Pope.  My  father,  a  mason  like  my- 
self,  worked  at  the  Vatican  ail  his  life,  and  even  now,  when  I 
myself  get  a  job  or  two,  it's  always  there.  We  were  spoilt, 
you  see,  by  those  ten  years  of  busy  work,  when  we  never  left 
our  ladders  and  eamed  as  much  as  we  pleased.  Of  course, 
we  fed  ourselves  better,  and  bought  ourselves  olothes,  and 
took  Buch  pleasure  as  we  cared  for  ;  so  that  it's  ail  the  barder 
nowadays  to  bave  to  stint  ourselves.  But  if  you'd  only 
corne  to  see  us  in  the  Pope*s  time  !  No  taxes,  everything  to 
be  had  for  nothing,  so  to  say — ^why,  one  merely  had  to  let 
oneself  live.' 

At  this  moment  a  growl  arose  from  one  of  the  palliassefl 
lying  in  the  shade  of  the  boarded  Windows,  and  the  mason, 
in  bis  slow,  quiet  way,  resumed  :  '  It's  my  brother  Ambrogio, 
who  isn't  of  my  opinion.  He  was  with  the  Bepublicans  in 
'49,  when  he  was  fourteen.  But  it  doesn't  matter  ;  we  took 
him  with  us  when  we  heard  that  he  was  dying  of  hunger  and 
siokness  in  a  oollar.' 

The  visitors  could  not  help  quivering  with  pity.  Ambrogio 
was  the  elder  by  some  fifteen  jrears;  and  now,  though 
scarcely  sixty,  he  was  already  a  ruin,  consumed  by  fever,  his 
legs  so  wasted  ihat  he  spent  his  days  on  his  palliasse  without 
ever  going  out.  Shorter  and  slighter,  but  more  turbulent 
than  his  brother,  he  had  been  a  carpenter  by  trade.  And, 
despite  his  physical  decay,  he  retained  an  extmordinary  head 
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i^the  head  of  an  apostle  aud  martjrr,  at  once  noble  and  iragio 
in  its  expression,  and  encompassed  by  bristling  snowy  hair 
andbeard. 

'  The  Pope/  he  growled  ;  '  I*ve  never  spoken  badi'y  of  the 
Pope.  Yet  it's  his  faolt  if  tyranny  continues.  He  alone  in 
'49  oonld  bave  given  us  the  Bepablic,  and  then  we  shonldn't 
hâve  been  as  vjq  are  now.' 

Âmbrogio  had  known  Mazzini,  whose  vagne  religiosity 
remained  in  him — ^the  dream  of  a  Bepnblican  pope  at  last 
establishing  the  reign  of  liberty  and  fratemity.  Bat  later  on 
his  passion  for  Oaribaldi  had  disturbed  thèse  views,  and  led 
him  to  regard  the  Papacy  as  worthless,  incapable  of  achieTing 
hmnan  freedom.  And  so,  between  the  dream  of  his  yoath 
and  the  stem  expérience  of  his  life,  he  now  hardly  knew  in 
which  direction  the  tmth  lay.  Moreover,  he  had  never  acted 
save  under  the  impulse  of  violent  émotion,  but  contentedhim- 
self  with  fine  words — ^vague,  indeterminate  wishes. 

'  Brother  Ambrogio,'  replied  Tomaso,  ail  tranqulUity,  *  the 
Pope  is  the  Pope,  and  wisdom  lies  in  putting  oneself  on  his 
sida,  because  he  will  always  be  the  Pope — that  is  to  say,  the 
stronger.  For  my  part,  if  we  had  to  vote  to-morrow  l'd  vote 
for  him.' 

Galmed  by  the  shrewd  prudence  characteristio  of  his  race, 
the  old  carpenter  made  no  haste  to  reply.  At  last  he  said, 
'  Well,  as  for  me,  brother  Tomaso,  I  should  vote  against  him — 
always  against  him.  And  you  know  very  well  that  we  should 
hâve  the  majority.  The  Pope-Eing  indeed  I  That's  ail  over. 
The  very  Borgo  would  revolt.  Still,  I  won't  say  that  we 
oughtn't  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  him,  so  that 
everybody's  religion  may  be  respected.' 

Pierre  listened,  deeply  interested,  and  at  last  ventured  to 
ask  :  '  Are  there  many  socialists  among  the  Boman  worMng 
classes  ?  ' 

This  time  the  answer  came  after  a  yet  longer  pause. 
'  Socialists  ?  Tes,  there  are  some,  no  doubt,  but  much  f ewer 
ihan  in  other  places.  Ail  those  things  are  novelties  which 
impatient  fellows  go  in  for  without  understanding  much  about 
them.  We  old  men,  we  were  for  liberty  ;  we  don't  believe 
in  fire  and  massacre.' 

Then,  feanng  to  say  too  much  in  présence  of  that  lady 
and  those  gentiemen,  Ambrogio  began  to  moan  on  his 
pallet,  whilst  the  Oontessina,  somewhat  upset  by  the  smell  of 
the  place,  took  her  departure,  after  telling  the  young  priest 
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that  ili  would  be  besi  for  them  to  leave  their  alms  wîth  the 
wife  downstairs.  Meantîme  Tomaso  resumed  bis  seat  at  the 
table,  again  letting  bis  cbin  rest  on  bis  bands  as  be  nodded  to 
bis  visitors,  no  more  impressed  by  tbeir  departure  tban  be 
had  been  by  tbeir  arrivai  :  <  To  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you 
again,  and  am  happy  to  bave  been  able  to  oblige  you/ 

On  the  thresbold,  bowever,  Narcisse's  entbusîasm  borst 
fortb;  be  tumed  to  cast  a  final  admiring  glance  at  old 
Âmbrogio's  bead,  '  a  perfect  masterpiece/  wbioh  be  continued 
praising  wbilst  be  descended  the  stairs. 

Down  below  Giacînta  was  still  sitting  on  the  broken  box 
^th  her  infant  across  her  lap,  and  a  few  steps  away  Pierina 
stood  in  front  of  Dario,  watcbing  bim  with  an  enchanted  air 
wbilst  be  finisbed  bis  cigarette.  Tito,  lying  low  in  the  grass 
like  an  animal  on  the  watch  for  prey,  did  not  for  a  moment 
cease  to  gaze  at  them. 

*  Ah,  signera  1  '  resomed  the  woman,  in  her  resigned, 
doleful  voice,  '  the  place  is  hardly  inhabitable,  as  you  must 
bave  seen.  The  oiUy  good  thing  is  that  one  gets  plenty  of 
room.  But  there  are  draughts  enough  to  kill  me,  and  l'm 
always  so  afiraid  of  the  children  febUing  down  some  of  the 
boles.' 

Thereupon  she  related  a  story  of  a  woman  who  had  lost 
her  life  through  mistaking  a  window  for  a  door  one  evening 
and  f alling  headlong  into  the  street.  Then,  too,  a  Httle  girl 
had  broken  both  arms  by  tumbling  from  a  staircase  wbichhad 
no  banisters.  And  you  could  die  there  without  anybody 
knowing  how  bad  you  were  and  coming  to  help  you.  Only 
the  previous  day  the  corpse  of  an  old  man  had  been  found 
lying  on  the  plaster  in  a  lonely  room.  Starvation  must  bave 
lalled  bim  quite  a  week  previously,  yet  he  would  still  bave 
been  stretched  there  if  the  odour  of  bis  remains  had  not 
attracted  the  attention  of  neighbours. 

'  If  one  only  had  somethmg  to  eat,  things  wouldn't  be  so 
bad  1  '  continued  Qiadnta.  '  But  it's  dreadM  when  there's  a 
baby  to  suckle  and  one  gets  no  food,  for  afber  a  while  one  bas 
no  milk.  This  little  fellow  wants  bis  titty  and  gets  angry 
with  me  because  I  oan't  give  him  any.  But  it  isn*t  my  fauli. 
He  has  suckedme  till  the  blood  came,  and  ail  I  oan  do  la  to 
cry.' 

As  she  spoke,  tears  welled  into  her  poor  dim  eyes.  But 
ail  at  once  she  flew  into  a  tantrum  with  Tito,  who  was  stiU 
wallowing  in  the  grass  like  an  animal  instead  of  nsing  by 
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way  of  oiTility  towards  ihose  une  people,  who  would  suiely 
leave  her  Bome  alms.  *  Eh  1  Tito,  you  lazy  fellow,  can't  you 
get  ap  when  people  corne  to  see  you?  '  she  called. 

After  some  pretence  of  not  hearing,  the  yonng  fellow  at 
last  rose  with  an  air  of  great  ill-homour  ;  and  Pierre,  feeling 
interested  in  him,  tried  to  draw  him  ont  as  he  had  done  with 
the  father  and  uncle  upstairs.  But  Tito  only  retumed  curt 
answers,  as  if  both  bored  and  suspicions.  Bince  there  wasno 
work  to  be  had,  said  he,  the  only  thing  was  to  sleep.  It  waa 
of  no  use  to  get  angry  ;  that  wouldn*t  alter  matters.  80  the 
best  was  to  live  as  one  oould  without  increasing  one*8  worry. 
As  for  sociaUsts — ^weU,  yes,  perhaps  there  were  a  few,  but  he 
didn't  know  any.  And  hîs  weary,  indiffèrent  manner  made 
it  quite  dear  that,  if  his  father  was  for  the  Pope  and  fais  uncle 
for  the  Bepublic,  he  himself  was  for  nothing  at  ail.  In  this 
Pierre  divined  the  end  of  a  nation,  or  rather  the  slumber  of  a 
nation  in  which  democracy  has  not  yet  awakened.  However, 
as  the  priest  oontinued,  asking  Tito  his  âge,  what  school  he 
had  attended,  and  in  what  district  he  had  been  bom,  the 
young  man  suddenly  eut  the  questions  short  by  pointing  with 
one  finger  to  his  breast  and  saying  gravely,  *  lo  son*  Bomano 
di  Borna.' 

And,  indeed,  did  not  that  answer  everything?  <I  am  a 
Boman  of  Borne.'  Pierre  smiled  sadly  and  spoke  no  further. 
Never  had  he  more  fally  realised  the  prîde  of  that  race,  the 
long  descending  inheritance  of  gloiy  which  was  so  heavy  to 
bear.  The  sovereign  vanity  of  t£e  Oœsars  lived  anew  in  that 
degenerate  young  fellow  who  was  scarcely  able  to  read  and 
Write.  StarveUng  though  he  was,  he  knew  Ms  oity,  and  could 
instinctively  hâve  recounted  the  grand  pages  of  its  history. 
The  names  of  the  great  emperors  and  great  popes  were  familiar 
to  him.  And  why  should  men  toil  and  moil  when  they  had  been 
the  masters  of  the  world  ?  Why  not  hve  nobly  and  idly  in 
the  most  beautiful  of  cities,  under  the  most  beautiful  of  skies  ? 
*  lo  son*  Boma/910  di  Borna  I  * 

Benedetta  had  slipped  her  alms  into  the  mother's  hand, 
and  Pierre  and  Narcisse  were  following  her  example  when 
Dario,  who  had  already  done  so,  thought  of  Pierina.  He  did 
not  like  to  offer  her  money ,  but  a  pretty,  f andful  idea  occurred 
to  him.  Idghtly  touching  his  lips  with  his  finger-tips,  he  said, 
with  a  faint  laugh,  '  For  beauty  1  ' 

There  was  somethîng  really  pretty  and  pleasîng  in  the  kîss 
thus  wafted  with  a  dlightly  mocking  laugh  by  that  familiar, 
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good-natuied  joung  Prince  who,  as  in  some  love  story  of  the 
olden  time,  was  touched  bj  the  beautifol  bead-worker's  mute 
adoration.  Pierina  flushed  with  pleasure,  and,  losing  her 
head,  darted  upon  Dario's  hand  and  pressed  her  warm  lips  to 
it  with  nnthinking  impulsiveness,  in  which  there  was  as  much 
divine  gratitade  as  tender  passion.  But  Tito's  eyes  flashed 
with  anger  at  the  sight,  and,  brutally  seizing  his  sister  by  the 
skirt,  he  threw  her  back,  growling  between  his  teeth,  '  None 
of  that,  you  know,  or  111  Mil  you,  and  him  too  1  ' 

It  was  high  time  for  the  visitors  to  départ,  for  other  women, 
soenting  the  présence  of  money,  were  now  coming  forward 
with  outstretched  hands,  or  despatohing  tearful  children  in 
their  stead.  The  whole  wretched,  abandoned  district  was  in 
a  flutter,  a  distressful  wail  ascended  f rom  those  lifeless  streets 
with  high  resounding  names.  But  what  was  to  be  done  ? 
One  oould  not  give  to  ail.  So  the  only  course  lay  in  flight — 
amidst  deep  sadness  as  onerealised  howpowerless  was  oharity 
in  présence  of  such  appalling  want. 

When  Benedetta  and  Dario  had  reached  their  carnage 
they  hastened  to  take  their  seats  and  nestle  side  by  side,  glad 
to  escape  from  ail  such  horrors.  Still  the  Gontessina  was 
well  pleased  with  her  bravery  in  the  présence  of  Pierre,  whose 
hand  she  pressed  with  the  émotion  of  a  pupil  touched  by  the 
master's  lesson,  after  Narcisse  had  told  her  that  he  meant  to 
take  the  young  priest  to  lunch  at  the  little  restaurant  on  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  whenceone  obtained  such  an  interesting 
view  of  the  Vatican. 

<  Try  some  of  the  light  white  wine  of  Genzano,'  said  Dario, 
who  had  become  quite  gay  again.  '  There's  nothing  better 
to  drive  away  the  blues.' 

However,  Pierre's  curiosity  was  insatiable,  and  on  the 
way  he  again  questioned  Narcisse  about  the  people  of  modem 
Borne,  their  life,  habits,  and  manners.  There  was  little  or  no 
éducation,  he  leamt  ;  no  large  manufactures  and  no  export 
trade  existed.  The  men  carried  on  the  few  trades  that  were 
current,  ail  oonsumption  being  virtually  limited  to  the  city 
itself.  Âmong  the  women  there  were  bead-workers  and 
embroiderers  ;  and  the  manufiacture  of  rdigious  artides,  such 
as  medals  and  chaplets,  and  of  certain  popular  jewellery  had 
always  occupied  a  f  air  number  of  hands.  But  after  marriage 
the  women,  invariably  burdened  with  numerous  offspring, 
attempted  little  beyond  household  work.  Briefly,  the  popula- 
tion took  life  as  it  came,  workingjust  sufficiently  toseoove 
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food,  ûOntenting  itself  with  vegetables,  paôtes,  and  seraggj 
xnutton,  without  thonght  of  rébellion  or  ambiidon.  Tlie  oiUy 
vices  were  gambling  and  a  partiality  for  the  red  and  white 
wines  of  the  Boman  province — ^wines  whioh  excited  to  qnarrel 
and  morder,  and  on  the  evenings  of  feast  days,  when  tho 
tavems  emptîed,  strewed  the  streets  with  groaning  men, 
slashed  and  stabbed  with  knives.  The  girls,  however,  but 
seldom  went  wrong  ;  one  eould  oount  those  who  allowedtiiem« 
selves  to  be  seduced  ;  and  this  arose  ûrom  the  great  union 
prevailing  in  each  feunily,  every  member  of  which  bowed 
submissively  to  the  father'g  absolute  authority.  Moreover, 
the  brothers  watched  over  their  sisfcers  even  as  Tito  did  over 
Fierina,  guarding  them  âercely  for  the  sake  of  the  family 
honour.  And  amidst  ail  this  there  was  no  real  religion,  but 
Bimply  a  childishidolatry,  ail  hearts  going  forth  to  the  Madonna 
and  the  Saints,  who  alone  were  entreated  and  regarded 
as  having  being  :  for  it  never  occurred  to  anybody  to  think  of 
God. 

Thus  the  stagnation  of  the  lower  orders  could  easily  be 
nnderstood.  Behind  them  were  the  many  centuries  during 
which  idleness  had  been  encouraged,  vanity  flattered,  and 
nerveless  life  willingly  accepted.  When  they  were  neither 
masons,  nor  carpenters,  nor  bakers,  they  were  servants 
serving  the  priests,  and  more  or  less  direotly  in  the  pay  of 
the  Vatican.  Thence  sprang  the  two  antagonistic  parties,  on 
the  one  hand  the  more  numerous  party  oomposed  of  the  old 
Carbonari,  Mazzinians,  and  Garibaldiens,  the  éVit^  of  the 
Trastevere  ;  and  on  the  other  the  '  clients  '  of  the  Vatican, 
ail  who  lived  on  or  by  the  Ghurch  and  regretted  the  Pope* 
Eing.  But,  after  ail,  the  antagonism  was  confined  to  opinions  ; 
there  was  no  thought  of  maMng  an  effort  or  incurnng  a  risk« 
For  that,  some  sudden  flare  of  passion,  strong  enough  to 
overcome  the  sturdy  calmness  of  the  race,  would  hâve  been 
needed.  But  what  would  hâve  been  the  use  of  it?  The 
wretchedness  had  lasted  for  so  many  centuries,  the  sky  was 
so  blue,  the  siesta  préférable  to  aught  else  during  the  hot 
hours  I  And  only  one  thing  seemed  positive—that  themajority 
was  certainly  in  favour  of  Borne  remaining  the  capital  of 
Italy.  Indeed,  rébellion  had  almost  broken  out  in  the  Léonine 
City  when  the  cession  of  the  latter  to  the  Holy  See  was 
rumoured.  As  for  the  increase  of  want  and  poverty,  this  was 
largely  due  to  the  circumstance  that  the  Boman  workman 
had  really  gained  nothing  by  the  many  works  carried  on  in 
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hifl  city  durîng  fifteen  years.  First  of  ail,  over  40,000  pro- 
vîncials,  mostlj  from  the  Nortb,  more  spîrited  and  résistant 
than  himself,  and  working  at  cheaper  rates,  had  invaded 
Borne;  and  when  he,  the  Boman,  had  secured  his  share  ol 
the  labour,  he  had  lived  in  better  style,  without  thought  of 
economy  ;  so  that  af ter  the  crisîs,  when  the  40,000  men  from 
the  provinces  were  sent  home  again,  he  had  found  himself 
once  more  in  a  dead  city  where  trade  was  always  slack.  And 
thus  he  had  relapsed  into  his  antique  indolence,  at  heart  well 
pleased  at  no  longer  being  hustled  by  press  of  work,  and  again 
acoommodating  himself  as  best  he  could  to  bds  old  mistress, 
want,  empty  in  pocket  yet  always  a  grand  seigneur. 

However,  Pierre  was  struck  bythe  great  différence  between 
f  the  want  and  wretchedness  of  Borne  and  Paris.  In  Bome  the 
)n  destitution  was  certainly  more  complète,  the  food  more  loath- 
some,  the  dirt  more  répulsive.  Yet  at  the  same  time  the 
Boman  poor  retained  more  ease  of  manner  and  more  real 
gaiety.  The  young  priest  thought  of  the  fireless,  breadless 
poor  of  Paris,  shivering  in  their  hovels  at  winter  time  ;  and 
suddenly  he  understood.  The  destitution  of  Bome  did  not 
know  cold.  What  a  sweet  and  etemal  consolation  ;  a  sun  for 
ever  bright,  a  sky  for  ever  blue  and  benign  out  of  charity  to 
the  wretched  1  Ând  what  mattered  the  vileness  of  the  dwelling 
if  one  could  sleep  under  the  sky,  fanned  by  the  warm 
breeze?  What  mattered  even  hunger  if  the  family  could 
await  the  windfall  of  chance  in  sunlit  streets  or  on  the 
scorched  grass  ?  The  climate  induced  sobriety  ;  tliere  was  no 
need  of  alcohol  or  red  méat  to  enable  one  to  face  treacherous 
fogs.  Blissfalidleness  smiled  on  the  golden  evenings,  poverty 
became  Uke  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  in  that  delightful  atmo- 
sphère where  the  happiness  of  hving  seemed  to  be  ail  suffî* 
cient.  Narcisse  told  Pierre  that  at  Naples,  in  the  narrow 
odoriferous  streets  of  the  port  and  Santa  Lucia  districts,  the 
people  spent  virtually  their  whole  lives  out  of  doors,  gay, 
childîsh,  and  ignorant,  seeking  nothing  beyond  the  few 
pence  that  were  needed  to  buy  food.  And  it  was  certainly  the 
climate  which  fostered  the  prolonged  infancy  of  the  nation, 
which  explained  why  such  a  democraoy  did  not  awaken  to 
social  ambition  and  consciousness  of  itsell  No  doubt  the  poor 
of  Naples  and  Bome  suffered  from  want  ;  but  they  did  not 
know  the  rancoui  which  cruel  winter  implants  in  men's  hearts, 
the  dark  rancour  which  one  feels  on  shivering  with  coldwhile 
rioh  people  are  warming  themselves  before  blazing  fires. 
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They  did  not  know  the  inturiated  rêveries  in  snoTf-Bwept 
hovels,  when  the  gnttering  dip  bums  low,  the  passionate  need 
which  then  cornes  upon  one  to  wreak  justice,  to  revolt,  as  from 
a  sensé  of  duty,  in  order  that  one  may  save  wife  and  children 
from  consnmption,  in  order  that  they  also  may  hâve  a  warm 
nestwhere  life  shall  be  a  possibility  !  Ahl  the  want  that 
shivers  with  the  bitter  cold — therein  lies  the  ezcess  of 
Bodal  injustice,  the  most  terrible  of  schools,  where  the  poor 
leam  to  realise  their  snfferings,  where  they  are  ronsed  to  in- 
dignation, and  swear  to  make  those  snfTerîngs  cease,  even  if 
in  doing  so  they  annihilate  ail  olden  societyl 

And  in  that  same  clemency  of  tlie  southem  heavens 
Pierre  also  fonnd  an  explanation  of  tlie  life  of  St.  Francis,^  that 
divine  mendicant  of  love  who  roamed  the  highroads  extoUing 
the  oharms  of  poverty.  Doubtless  he  was  an  unconscions 
revolutionary,  protesting  against  the  overflowing  luxurv of  the 
Boman  Court  by  his  return  to  the  love  of  the  humble,  the 
simplicity  of  the  primitive  Church.  But  sucb  a  revival  ol 
innocence  and  sobriety  would  never  hâve  been  possible  in  a 
northem  land.  The  enchantment  of  nature,  the  frugality  of 
a  people  whom  the  sunlight  nourished,  the  benignity  of  men- 
dicancy  on  roads  for  ever  warm,  were  needed  to  effect  it. 
And  yet  how  was  it  possible  that  a  St.  Francis,  glowing  with 
brotherly  love,  could  hâve  appeared  in  a  land  which  nowadays 
60  seldom  practises  charity,  which  treats  the  lowly  so  harshly 
and  contemptuously,  and  cannot  even  bestow  alms  on  its  own 
Pope  ?  Is  it  because  ancient  pride  ends  by  hardening  ail 
hearts,  or  because  the  expérience  of  very  old  races  leads 
finally  to  egotism,  that  one  now  beholds  Italy  seemingly  be- 
numbed  amidst  dogmatic  and  pompons  Catholicism,  whilst 
the  return  to  the  ideals  of  the  gospel,  the  passionate  interest 
in  the  poor  and  the  suffering  comes  from  the  woeful  plains  of 
the  North,  from  the  nations  whose  sunlight  is  so  limited  ? 
Yes,  doubtless  ail  that  has  much  to  do  with  the  change,  and 
the  success  of  St.  Francis  was  in  particular  due  to  uie  cir- 
cumstance  that,  after  so  gaily  espousing  hislady,  Poverty,  he 
was  able  to  lead  her,  barefooted  and  scarcely  clad,  during 
endléss  and  delightful  springtides,  among  communities  whom 
an  ardent  need  of  love  and  compassion  then  consumed. 

While  conversing,  Pierre  and  Narcisse  had  reached  the 

*  St.  Francis  of  Assisifthe  fonnder  of  the  famous  order  of  mendicant 
IrîarB.—ÎVana. 
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Piazza  of  St.  Petôr's,  and  they  sat  down  at  one  of  ihe  little 
tables  skirting  the  payement  outside  the  restaurant  where 
they  had  limched  once  before.  The  Unen  was  none  too  olean, 
but  the  view  was  splendid.  The  basilica  rose  up  m  front  of 
them,  and  the  Vatican  on  the  right,  above  the  majestio  eurve 
of  the  colonnade.  Just  as  the  waiter  was  bringmg  the  hora^ 
d'œuvre,  some  finocchio  ^  and  anchovies,  the  young  priest, 
who  had  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  Vatican,  raised  an  exclamation 
to  attract  Narcisse's  attention:  'Look,  my  friend,  at  that 
window,  which  I  am  told  is  the  Holy  Father's.  Gan't  you 
distinguish  a  pale  figure  standing  there,  quite  motionless  ?' 

The  young  man  began  to  laugh.  '  Oh  1  well,'  said  he, 
'  it  must  be  the  Holy  Father  in  person.  You  are  so  anxious 
to  see  him  that  your  very  anxiety  conjures  him  into  your 
présence.' 

'  But  I  assure  you,'  repeated  Pierre,  '  that  he  is  over  theie 
behind  the  window-pane.  There  is  a  white  figure  looMng  this 
way.' 

Narcisse,  who  was  very  hungry,  began  to  eat  whilst  still 
indulging  in  banter.  Âll  at  once,  however,  he  exclaimed: 
*  Well,  my  dear  Âbbé,  as  the  Pope  is  looking  at  us,  this  is  the 
moment  to  speak  of  him.  I  promised  to  tell  you  how  he  sank 
several  millions  of  St.  Peter's  Patrimony  in  the  frightfui 
financial  crisis  of  which  you  hâve  just  seen  the  ruins  ;  and, 
indeed,  your  visit  to  the  new  district  of  the  castle  fields  would 
not  be  complète  without  this  story  by  way  of  appendix.' 

Thereupon,  without  losing  a  mouthful,  Narcisse  spoke  at 
considérable  length.  At  the  death  of  Pius  IX.  the  Patrimony 
of  St.  Peter,  it  seemed,  had  exceeded  twenty  millions  of  francs. 
Cardinal  ÂntoneUi,  who  speculated,  and  whose  ventures  were 
usually  successful,  had  for  a  long  time  left  a  part  of  this  money 
with  the  Bobhschilds  and  a  part  in  the  hands  of  différent 
nuncios,  who  tumed  it  to  profit  abroad.  After  Antonelli's 
death,  however,  his  successor,  Cardinal  Simeoni,  withdrew  the 
money  from  the  nuncios  to  invest  it  at  Bome  ;  and  Léo  XIU 
on  his  accession  entrusted  the  administration  of  the  Patrimony 
to  a  commission  of  cardinals,  of  which  Monsignor  Folchi  was 
appointed  secretary.  This  prelate,  who  for  twelve  yeara 
played  such  an  important  rôle,  was  the  son  of  an  employée  of 
the  Dataria-  who,  thanks  to  skilful  financial  opérations,  had 

■  Fennel-rooi,  eaten  raw  ;  a  favourite  'appetiser  '  in  Borne  daring  th« 
BprÎDg  and  autumn.— Tta^M. 
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left  a  fortune  ol  a  million  francs.  Monsignor  Folchi  inherited 
his  father's  cleverness,  and  revealed  himsdf  to  be  a  financier 
of  the  first  rank  in  such  wise  that  the  commission  gradnally 
velinquished  its  powers  to  him,  letting  him  act  exactly  as  he 
pleased  and  contenting  itself  with  approving  the  reports  which 
ne  laid  before  it  at  each  meeting.  The  Patrimonj,  however, 
yielded  scarcely  more  than  a  million  francs  per  annmn,  and, 
as  the  expenditnre  amounted  to  seven  millions,  six  had  to  be 
fonnd.  Âccordingly,  from  that  other  source  of  income,  the 
Peter's  Pence,  the  Pope  annually  gave  three  million  francs  to 
Monsignor  Folchi,  who,  by  skilf  ol  spéculations  and  investments, 
was  able  to  double  them  every  year,  and  thus  provide  for  ail 
disbursements  without  ever  breaking  into  the  capital  of  the 
Patrimony. 

In  the  earlier  times  he  realised  considérable  profit  by 
gambling  in  land  in  and  about  Eome.  He  took  shares  also  in 
many  new  enterprises,  speculated  in  mills,  omnibuses,  and 
water-services,  without  mentioning  ail  the  gambling  in  which 
he  participated  with  the  Banca  £  Boma,  a  Gathouo  institu- 
tion. Wonderstruck  by  his  sMU,  the  Pope,  who,  on  his  own 
side,  had  hitherto  speculated  through  the  médium  of  a  con- 
fidential  employée  named  Sterbini,  dismissed  the  latter,  and 
entrusted  Monsignor  Folchi  with  the  duty  of  tuming  his  money 
to  profit  in  the  same  way  as  he  tumed  that  of  the  Holy  See. 
This  was  the  climax  of  the  prelate's  faveur,  the  açogee  of  his 
power.  Bad  days  were  dawning,  things  were  tottermg  already, 
and  the  great  collapse  was  soon  to  come,  sudden  and  swift  like 
lightning.  One  of  Léo  XIII's  practices  was  to  lend  large  sums 
to  the  Boman  princes  who,  seized  with  the  gambling  frenzy, 
andmixed  up  in  land  and  building  spéculations,  were  at  a  loss 
for  mone^.  To  guarantee  the  Pope's  advances  they  deposited 
shares  with  him,  and  thus,  when  the  downfall  came,  ne  was 
left  with  heaps  of  worthless  paper  on  his  hands.  Then 
another  disastrous  affair  was  an  attempt  to  found  a  house  of 
crédit  in  Paris  in  view  of  working  off  the  shares  which  could 
not  be  disposed  of  in  Italy  among  the  French  aristocracy  and 
religions  people.  To  ^%  thèse  on  it  was  said  that  the  Pope 
was  interested  in  the  venture  ;  and  the  worst  was  that  he 
dropped  three  millions  of  francs  in  it.^    The  situation  then 

'  The  ftUtuôon  is  evidently  to  the  famouB  Union  Gtoérale,  on  whîéh 
Ihe  Pope  bestowed  his  apostolio  bénédiction,  and  with  which  M.  Zola 
deals  at  length  in  his  novel  Money,  Gertaînly  a  veiY  brilliant  idea  was 
l|og;i|K>died  in  the  Union  Générale,  ^t  of  establiflhing  a  great  inter- 
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became  the  more  critical  as  he  liad  gradually  rîsked  ail  the 
money  he  disposed  o£  in  the  terrible  agiotage  going  on  in 
Borne,  tempted  thereto  by  the  prospect  of  huge  profits  and 
perhaps  iudolging  in  the  hope  that  he  might  win  back  by 
money  the  city  which  had  been  tom  from  him  by  force.  His 
own  responsibility  remained  complète,  for  Monsignor  Folchi 
never  made  an  important  v^nture  without  consulting  him  ; 
and  he  must  hâve  been  therefore  the  real  artisan  of  the 
disaster,  mastered  by  his  passion'  for  gain,  his  désire  to  endow 
the  Church  with  a  huge  capital,  that  great  source  of  power  in 
modem  times.  As  always  happens,  however,  the  prelate  wâs 
the  only  victim.  He  had  become  imperious  and  diffioult  to 
deal  with  ;  and  was  no  longer  liked  by  the  cardinals  of  the 
commission,  who  were  merely  called  together  to  approve  such 
transactions  as  he  chose  to  entrust  to  them.  80,  when  the 
crisis  came,  a  plot  was  laid  ;  the  cardinals  tèrrified  the  Pope 
by  telling  him  of  ail  the  evil  rumeurs  whiéh  were  current,  and 
thèn  forced  Monsignor  Folchi  to  rendei  a  fuU  account  of  his 
spéculations.  The  mtuatioh  proved  to  be  very  bad  ;  it  was  no 
longev  possible  to  avoid  heavy  losses.  And  so  Monsignor 
Folchi  was  disgraced,  and  since  then  has  vainly  solicited^  an 
audience  of  LeoXIII,  who  has  always  refused  to  receive  him, 
aS'if  determined  to  punish  him  for  their  common  fault— that 
passion  for  lucre  which  blinded  them  both.  Very  pious  and 
submissiTôvihowever,  Monsig^iûr  Folchi  has  never  complained, 
but  has  kept  his  secrets  and  bowed  to  fate.  Nobody  can  eay 
esactly  how  many  millions  the  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  lost 
when  Bome  was  changed  into  a  gambling-hell,  but  if  some 
prelates  only  admit  ten,  others  go  as  far  as  thirty.  The  proba- 
bility  is  that  the  loss  was  about  fifteen  millions.^ 

Whilst  Narcisse  was  giving  this  account  he  and  Pierre 
had  despatched  their  cutlets  and  tomatoes,and  the  waiterwas 
now  serving  them  some  fried  chicken.  *  At  the  présent  time,* 
said  Narcisse  by  way  of  conclusion,  *  the  gap  has  been  filled 
up  ;  I  told  you  of  the  large  sums  yielded  by  the  Peter's  Pence 
fund,  the  amount  of  whioh^  only  known  by  the  Pope,  who 

national  Oatholio  bank  which  would  destroy  the  Jewish  finanoial  axtto- 
jcraoy  thrôughout  Europe,  and  provide  both  the  papaoy  and  the  Legitimist 
oanse  in  several  countries  with  the  sinews  of  war.  But  in  the  battle 
wiaîofaensaed  the  great  Jewiinanaiai  honses  proved  the  âtrongcir,  and 
>tfa»di8astert^ioh  overtook  the  Oatholio  speculators  was  a  teztible  08ie^<^ 

•..  :V  That  la  600,0002. 
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alone  fixes  its  employineiit.  And,  by  the  way,  he  isn't  oured 
of  speoulating  :  I  Imow  from  a  good  souroe  that  ne  still  gambles, 
thougb  wibh  more  prudence.  Moreover,  bis  ooiâdential 
assistant  is  still  a  prelate.  And,  when  aU  is  said,  my  dear 
Abbé,  he's  in  tbe  right  :  a  man  most  belong  to  bis  timea — dash 
italll' 

Pierre  hadlistenedwithgrowing  sorprisetinwbiob  terror  and 
sadness  mingled.  Doubtless  suoh  things  were  natural,  even 
legitimate;  yet  he,  in  bis  dream  of  a  pastor  of  seuls  free 
from  ail  terrestrial  oares,  had  never  imagined  that  they  existed« 
What  I  ihe  Sope — Uie  spiritual  father  of  tbe  lowly  and  tàx^ 
sufiering — ^had  ^peoulated  in  land  and  in  stocks  and  shares  I  He 
hadgambled,  placed  fundsin  the  hands  of  Jew  bankers,  practised 
nsury,  eztraoted  hard  interest  from  money — he,  the  successor 
of  the  Apostle,  the^F^itiff  ol^  ^Ihriat,  the  tep^sdseatative  of 
Jésus  of  tiie  Gospel,  that  divine  friend  of  tbe  poor  I  And, 
besides,  what  a  painful  contrast  :  so  many  millions  stored 
away  in  those  rooms  of  the  Vatican,  and  so  many  millions 
working  and  fructifying,  constantly  being  diverted  from  one 
spéculation  to  anoiher  in  order  that  they  mightyield  the  more 
gain  ;  and  then  down  below,near  at  hand,  so  much  want  and 
misery  in  those  abominable  unûnished  buiMings  of  the  new  dis- 
tricts, 80  many  poor  folks  dying  of  hunger  amidst  filth,  mothers 
without  milk  for  their  babes,  mon  reduced  to  idleness  by  laok 
of  work,  old  ones  at  the  last  gasp  like  beasts  of  burden  who 
are  pde-axed  when  they  are  of  no  more  use  !  Ah  !  God  of 
Gharity,  God  of  Love,  was  it  possible  I  The  Ghurch  doubtless 
had materîal  wants ;  she  coiûd  notlivemthout  money;  pru« 
denoe  and  policy  had  dictated  the  thought  of  gaining  for  her 
such  a  treasure  as  would  enable  her  to  fight  her  adversaries 
victoriously.  But  how  grievously  this  wounded  one's  foelings, 
how  it  soiled  the  Ghurch,  how  ehe  descended  from  her  divine 
throne  to  become  nothing  but  a  party,  a  vaat  international 
association  organised  for  the  purpose  of  conquering  and 
possessing  the  world  I 

And  the  more  Pierre  thought  of  the  extraordinary  ad- 
▼enture  the  greater  was  bis  astonishment.  Gould  a  more 
nnexpeoted,  startling  drama  be  imagined  ?  That  Pope  shut- 
ting  himself  up  in  bis  palace— a  prison»  no  doubt,  but  one 
whose  hundred  Windows  overlooked  immensity;  that  Pope 
whoy  at  ail  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  in  every  season,  oould 
&om  his  window  see  bis  capital,  the  oit;^  wnich  had  been 
Btol»  ûrom  him,  and  the  restitution  of  whiob  he  never  ceased 
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to  demand  ;  that  Pope  who,  day  by  day,  beheld  ibe  obangea 
effectedin  tbe  city — ^ihe  opening  of  new  streets,  tbe  démolition 
of  ancient  districts,  tbe  sale  of  land,  and  tbe  graduai  érection 
of  new  buildings  wbicb  ended  by  forming  a  wbite  girdle 
aroiind  tbe  old  ruddy  roofis  ;  tbat  Pope  wbo,  in  présence  of  tbis 
daily  spectacle,  tbis  building  frenzy,  wbich  be  could  follow 
&om  mom  tiU  eve,  was  bimself  finally  overoome  by  tbe 
gambling  passion,  and,  seduded  in  bis  dosed  cbamber,  began 
to  specidate  on  tbe  embellisbments  of  bis  old  capital,  seeMng 
wealtb  in  tbe  spurt  of  work  and  trade  brougbt  about  by  tbat 
very  Italian  Oovemment  wbicb  bereproacbed  witb  spoliation; 
and  finally  tbat  Pope  losing  millions  in  a  catastrophe  wbich 
be  ougbt  to  bave  desired,  but  bad  been  unable  to  f  oresee  I  No, 
never  bad  detbroned  monarcb  yielded  to  a  stranger  idea, 
compromised  bimself  in  a  more  tntgîcal  venture,  tbe  resuit  of 
wbicb  f  ell  upon  bim  like  divine  punisbment.  And  it  was  no 
mère  Mng  wbo  bad  done  tbis,  but  tbe  delegate  of  God,  tbe 
man  wbo,  in  tbe  eyes  of  idolâtrons  Cbrîstendom,  was  tbe 
living  manifestation  of  tbe  Deity  ! 

Dessert  bad  now  been  served — a  goat's  cbeese  and  some 
fruit — and  Narcisse  was  just  finisbing  some  grapes  wben,  on 
raîsing  bis  eyes,  be  in  tum  exclaimed  :  '  WeU,  you  are  quite 
rigbt,  my  dear  Abbé,  I  myself  can  see  a  pale  figure  at  tbe 
window  of  tbe  Holy  Fatber's  room.' 

Pierre,  wbo  scarcely  took  bis  eyes  from  tbe  window, 
answered  slowly  :  *  Yes,  yes,  it  went  away,  but  bas  just  corne 
back,  and  stands  tbere  wbite  and  motionless.' 

*Well,  after  ail,  wbat  would  you  bave  tbe  Pope  do?* 
resumed  Narcisse  witb  bis  languid  air.  <  He's  like  everybody 
else  ;  be  looks  out  of  tbe  window  wben  be  wants  a  little  dis- 
traction, and  oertainly  tbere*s  plenty  for  bim  to  look  at.' 

Tbe  same  idea  bad  occurred  to  Pierre,  and  was  filHng  bim 
witb  émotion.  People  talked  of  tbe  Vatican  being  closed,  and 
pictured  a  dark,  gloomy  palace,  encompassed  by  bigb  walls, 
wbereas  tbis  palace  overlooked  ail  Eome,  and  tbe  Pope  from 
bis  window  could  see  tbe  world.  Pierre  bimself  bad  viewed 
tbe  panorama  from  tbe  summit  of  the  Janiculum,  tbe  loggia 
of  Baffaelle,  and  tbe  dôme  of  St.  Peter's,  and  so  be  well  knew 
wbat  it  was  tbat  Léo  XIII  was  able  to  bebold.  In  tbe  centre 
of  tbe  vast  désert  of  tbe  Oampagna,  bounded  by  tbe  Sabine 
and  Alban  mountains,  tbe  seven  illustrions  hills  appeared  to 
bim  witb  tbeir  trees  and  édifices.  His  eyes  ranged  also  over 
ail  the  basilicas,  Santa  Maria  Maggîore,  San  GKovanni  \ji 
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Iiaierano,  ihe  oradle  of  ihe  papacy,  San  Paolo  faoïi-le-Mora, 
Santa  Grooe  in  Oerosalemme,  Sant'  Âgnese,  and  the  othen  ; 
they  beheld,  too,  the  dômes  of  the  Gesù,  of  Sant'  Andréa  délia 
YaUe,  San  Garlo  and  San  Giovanni  dei  Fiozentini,  andindeed 
ail  those  four  hundred  ohorches  of  Borne  which  make  the  city 
like  a  ccm/po  santo  studded  with  crosses.  And  Léo  "^TTT  oould 
moreover  see  the  fiainous  monoments  testifying  to  the  pride  of 
snocessive  centuries — ^the  castle  of  Sant'  Ângelo,  that  impérial 
mansolenm  which  was  transformed  into  a  papal  fortress,  the 
distant  white  line  of  the  tombs  of  the  Âppian  Way,  the  scat* 
tered  ruins  of  ,the  baths  of  Caracalla  and  the  abode  of  Septimius 
Severos  ;  and  then,  after  the  innomerable  cdamns,  porticoes, 
and  triomphal  arches,  there  were  the  palaces  and  villas  of  the 
Bomptaons  cardinals  of  the  Benascence,  the  Palazzo  Famese, 
the  Palazzo  Borghese,  the  Villa  Medici,  and  others,  amidst  a 
Bwarming  of  façades  and  roofis.  But,  in  particular,  just  under 
his  window,  on  the  left,  the  Pope  was  able  to  see  the  abomina* 
tions  of  the  onfinished  district  of  the  castle  fields.  In  the 
aftemoon,  when  he  stroUed  through  his  gardens,  bastioned  by 
the  wall  of  the  f onrth  Léo  like  ti^e  plateau  of  a  citadel,  his 
view  stretched  over  the  ravaged  valley  at  the  foot  of  Monte 
Mario,  where  so  many  brickworks  were  established  duringthe 
building  frenzy.  The  green  slopes  are  stiU  ripped  up,  ydlow 
trenches  intersect  them  in  ail  directions,  and  Ûie  dosed  worka 
and  factories  hâve  become  wretched  ruins  with  lof ty,  black, 
and  smokeless  chimneys.  And  at  any  other  hour  of  the  day 
Léo  Xm  could  not  approach  his  window  without  beholding 
the  abandoned  houses  for  which  ail  those  brickûelds  had 
worked,  those  houses  which  had  died  before  they  even  lived, 
and  where  there  was  now  nought  but  the  swarming  misery 
of  Bome,  rotting  there  like  some  décomposition  of  olden 
Society. 

However,  Pierre  more  particularl^  thought  of  Léo  XIII 
forgetting  the  rest  of  the  city  to  let  his  thoughts  dwell  on  the 
Palatine,  now  bereft  of  its  crown  of  palaces  and  ^rearing  only 
its  black  cypresses  towards  the  blue  heavens.  Doubtless  in 
his  mind  ne  rebuilt  the  palaces  of  the  Cœsars,  whilst  before 
him  rose  great  shadowy  forms  arrayed  in  purple,  visions  of 
his  real  ancestors,  those  emperors  and  suprême  pontiffs  who 
alone  oould  tell  him  how  one  might  reign  over  every  nation 
and  be  the  absolute  master  of  the  world.  Then,  however,  his 
glances  stoayed  to  the  Quirinal,  and  there  he  could  contem- 
plate  the  new  and  neighbouring  royalty.    How  étrange  the 
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meeting  of  ihose  two  palaces,  the  Quirinal  and  the  Vatioan, 
whioh  nse  up  and  gaze  at  one  anoUier  across  thé  Borne  of  the 
Middle  Âges  and  the  Benasccnce,  whose  roofs,  baked  and 
gilded  by  the  buming  snn,  are  jumbled  in  confusion  alongside 
the  Tiber.  When  the  Pope  and  the  King  go  to  their  Windows 
they  can  with  a  mère  opera-glass  see  eaoh  other  qnite  dis- 
tinctly.  Tme,  they  are  but  speoks  in  the  bonndless  immen- 
sity,  and  what  a  golf  ttiere  is  between  them — how  many 
centuries  of  history,  how  many  générations  that  battled  and 
suffered,  how  much  departed  greatness,  and  how  much  new 
seed  for  the  mysterious  éiture  1  Still,  they  oan  see  one  another, 
and  they  are  yet  wagîng  the  etemal  fight,  the  fight  as  to  whioh 
of  them — the  pontiâ*  and  shepherd  of  the  soûl  or  the  monarob 
and  master  of  the  body — shall  possess  the  people  whose  «tream 
rolls  beneath  them,  and  in  the  resuit  remain  the  absolute 
sovereign.  Ând  Pierre  wondered  also  what  might  be  the 
thoughts  and  dreams  of  LeoXIII  behindthosewindow  panes 
where  he  still  fancied  he  could  distinguish  his  pale, 
ghostly  figure.  On  surveying  new  Rome,  the  ravaged  olden 
districts  and  the  new  onos  laid  waste  by  the  blast  of  disaster» 
the  Pope  must  oertainly  rejoice  at  the  colossal  failure  of  the 
Italian  Oovemment.  His  city  had  been  stolen  from  him; 
the  new  comers  had  virtually  declared  that  they  would  show 
him  how  a  great  capital  was  created,  and  their  boast  had 
ended  in  that  catastrophe — ^a  multitude  of  hideous  and  useless 
buildings  which  they  did  not  even  know  how  to  finish  1  Hoi 
the  Pope,  could  moreover  only  be  delighted  with  the  terrible 
worries  into  which  the  usurpîng  régime  had  fallen,  the  politi* 
cal  crisis  and  the  financial  crisis,  the  whole  growing  national 
unrest  amidst  which  that  régime  seemed  likely  to  sink  B(Hne 
day  ;  and  yet  did  not  he  himself  possess  a  patriotio  soûl,  was 
he  not  a  loving  son  of  that  Italv  whose  genius  and  ancient 
ambition  coursed  in  the  blood  of  his  veins  ?  Âh  1  no,  nothing 
against  Italy  ;  rather  everything  that  would  enable  her  to  be- 
come  once  more  the  mistress  of  the  world«  Ând  so,  even 
amidst  the  joy  of  hope,  he  must  hâve  been  grieved  to  see  her 
tiius  ruined,  threatened  with  bankruptcy,  displaying  like  a 
sore  that  overtumed,  unfinishedBomo  which  was  a  confession 
of  her  impotency.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  House  of 
Savoy  were  to  be  swept  away,  would  he  not  be  there  to  take 
its  place,  and  at  last  résume  possession  of  his  capital,  which, 
from  his  window,  for  fifteen  years  past,  he  had  beheld  in  the 
grip  of  masons  and  demolishers  ?    Ând  then  he  would  agaiii 
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be  the  masier  and  reign  over  tbe  world,  enthroned  in  ihe  pre- 
destined  city  towhioh  prophecj  bas  ensured  etemity  and  nni- 
yersal  dominion. 

But  the  horizon  spread  out,  and  Pierre  wondered  what 
Léo  XTTT  beheld  beyond  Borne,  beyond  the  Gampagna  and  the 
Sabine  and  Alban  mountains.  What  had  he  seen  for  e^ghteen 
years  past  from  that  window  whence  he  obtained  his  only 
view  ol  the  world?  What  eohoes  of  modem  sooiety,  ita 
truths  and  certaîntîes,  had  reaohed  his  ears  ?  fSrom  the  heights 
of  the  Yiminal,  where  the  railway  terminus  stands,  the  prolongea 
whistling  of  engines  must  hâve  ocoasionally  been  oarried 
towards  him,  suggesting  our  sdentifio  civilisation,  the  nations 
broufi^t  neafer  together,  free  humanity  marohing  on  towards 
the  mture.  Did  he  himself  ever  dream  of  liberty  when,  on 
tuming  to  the  right,  he  pictured  the  sea  over  yonder,  past  the 
tombs  of  the  Appian  Way  ?  Had  he  ever  desired  to  go  off, 
quit  Bome  and  her  traditions  and  found  the  Papacy  of  the 
new  democraoies  elsewhqire  ?  As  he  was  said  to  possess  so 
elear  and  penetrating  a  iûM€  he  ought  to  bave  understood  and 
trembled  at  the  fojr-away  stir  and  noise  that  came  from  certain 
lands  of  battle,  from  those  United  Btates  of  America,  for 
instance,  where  revolutionary  bishops  were  conquering,  win* 
nîng  over  the  people.  Were  they  working  for  him  or  for 
themselves?  If  he  could  not  foUow  them,  if  he  remained 
stubbom  withîn  his  Vatican,  bound  on  every  side  by  dogma 
and  tradition,  might  not  rupture  some  day  become  unavoidable  ? 
And,  indeed,  the  fear  of  a  blast  of  schism,  coming  from  afar, 
must  hâve  filled  him  with  growing  anguish.  It  was  assuredly 
en  that  account  that  he  had  practised  the  diplomacy  of  con- 
ciliation, seeUng  to  unité  in  his  hands  ail  the  scattered  forces 
of  the  Ghurch,  overlooking  the  audacious  proceedings  o£ 
certain  bishops  as  far  as  possible,  and  himself  striving  to  gain 
£he  support  of  the  people  by  putting  himself  on  its  side 
against  the  fallen  monarchies.  But  would  he  ever  go  any 
farther?  Shut  up  in  that  Vatican,  behind  that  bronze 
portai,  was  he  not  bound  to  the  strict  formulas  of  Catholicism, 
ohaîned  to  them  b^  the  force  of  centuries  ?  There  obstinacy 
was  fated  ;  it  was  mipossible  for  him  to  resign  himself  to  that 
which  was  his  real  and  surpassing  power,  the  purely  spiritual 
power,  the  moral  authority  which  brought  mankind  to  his 
£eet,  made  thousaiids  of  pilgrims  kneel  and  women  swoon. 
Departure  from  Bome  and  aie  renunciation  of  the  temporal 
poiwer  would  not  displace  the  centre  of  the  Oatholic  world, 
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but  would  transform  him,  the  biead  of  the  Catholio  Ohnrdif 
into  the  head  of  Bomethîng  else.  Ând  how  anxious  musfe 
hâve  been  his  thoughts  if  the  evening  breeze  ever  brought 
him  a  vague  presentiment  of  that  something  else,  a  fear  of  the 
new  religion  which  was  yet  dimly,  confusedlj  dawning  amidst 
the  tramp  of  the  nations  on  the  maich,  and  the  sound  of  which 
must  hâve  reached  him  at  one  and  the  same  time  from  eveiy 
point  of  the  oompass. 

At  this  précise  moment,  however,  Pierre  f elt  that  the  white 
and  motionless  shadow  behind  those  window  panes  was  held 
erect  by  pride,  by  the  ever  présent  conviction  of  victory.  If 
man  could  not  achieve  it,  a  miracle  would  intervene.  He,  the 
Pope,  was  absolutely  convinced  that  he  or  some  suocessor 
would  recover  possession  of  Bome.  Had  not  the  Church  ail 
etemity  before  it  ?  And,  moreover,  why  should  not  the  victor 
behimself?  Could  not  Godaccomplish  the  impossible?  Why, 
if  it  so  pleased  Ood,  on  the  very  morrow  his  city  would  be 
restored  to  him,  in  spite  of  ail  the  objections  of  humanreason, 
ail  the  apparent  logic  of  facts.  Ah  !  how  he  would  welcome 
,  the  retum  of  that  prodigal  daughter  whose  equivocal  adven- 
tures  he  had  ever  watched  with  tears  bedewing  his  patemal 
eyes  I  He  would  soon  f  orget  the  excesses  which  he  had  beheld 
during  eighteen  years  at  ail  hours  and  in  ail  seasons.  Perhaps 
he  dreamt  of  what  he  would  do  with  those  new  districts  with 
which  the  city  had  been  soiled.  Should  they  be  razed,  or  left 
as  évidence  of  the  insanity  of  the  usurpers  ?  At  ail  events, 
Bome  would  again  become  the  august  and  lifeless  city,  dis< 
dainfol  of  such  vain  matters  as  material  cleanliness  and  com« 
fort,  and  shining  forth  upon  the  world  like  a  pure  soûl  encom* 
passed  by  the  traditional  glory  of  the  centuries.  And  hia 
dream  continued,  picturing  the  course  which  events  would 
take  on  the  very  morrow,  no  doubt.  Anything,  even  a  republio 
was  préférable  to  that  House  of  Savo^.  Why  not  a  fédéral 
republic,  reviving  the  old  political  divisions  of  Italy,  restoring 
Bome  to  the  Ohurch,  and  choosing  him,  the  Pope,  as  the 
natural  protector  of  the  country  thus  re-organised  ?  But  hia 
eyes  travelled  beyond  Bome  and  Italy,  and  lus  dream  expanded, 
embracing  repubUcan  France,  Spain  which  might  become 
repubhcan  again,  Austria  which  would  some  day  be  won,  and 
indeed  ail  the  CathoUo  nations  welded  into  the  United  Statea 
of  Europe,  and  fratemising  in  peace  under  his  high  presidenoy 
as  Sovereign  Pontiff.  And  then  would  f ollow  the  suprême 
triumph,  ail  the  other  Ohurches  at  last  vanishing,  and  ail  the 
dissident  communities  ooming  to  him  as  to  the  one  and  only 
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pastor,  who  would  reign  in  the  name  ol  Jésus  over  the  oniversal 
democraoy. 

However,  wliilst  Pierre  was  immersed  in  this  dream  whieh 
he  attribated  to  Léo  XTTI,  he  was  ail  at  onoe  intermpted  by 
Narcisse,  who  exclaimed  :  '  Oh  I  my  doar  Abbé,  just  look  9À 
those  statues  on  the  colonnade.'  The  young  fellow  had  ordered 
a  Gup  of  coffee  and  was  languidly  smoking  a  cigar,  deep  once 
more  in  the  snbtle  œsthetics  which  were  his  only  préoccupa- 
tion,  *  They  are  rosy,  are  they  not  ?  '  he  continued  ;  *  rosy, 
with  a  touch  of  mauve,  as  if  the  blue  blood  of  angels  circulated 
in  their  stone  veins.  It  is  the  sun  of  Borne  which  gives  them 
that  supra-terrestrial  life  ;  for  they  live,  my  fnend  ;  I  hâve 
seen  tiiem  smile  and  hold  ont  their  arms  to  me  during  certain 
fine  sunsets.  Ah  !  Rome,  marvellous,  delicious  Borne  I  One 
could  live  hère  as  poor  as  Job,  content  with  the  very  atmo- 
sphère, and  in  everlasting  deUght  at  breathing  it  I  ' 

This  time  Pierre  could  not  help  feeling  surprised  at 
Narcisse's  language,  for  he  remembered  his  incisive  voice  and 
clear,  précise,  finaneial  acumen  when  speaking  of  money 
matters.  And,  at  this  recollection,  the  young  priest's  mind 
reverted  to  the  castle  fields,  and  intense  sadness  filled  his  heart 
as  for  the  last  time  ail  the  want  and  suffering  rose  beforehim. 
Again  he  beheld  the  horrible  filth  which  was  tainting  somany 
human  beings,  tliat  shocking  proof  of  the  abominable  social 
injustice  which  condemns  the  greater  number  to  lead  the 
joyless,  breadless  lives  of  accursed  beasts.  And  as  his  glance 
retumed  yet  once  more  to  the  window  of  the  Vatican,  and  he 
foncied  he  could  see  a  pale  hand  uplifbed  behind  the  glass- 
panes,  he  thought  of  that  papal  bénédiction  which  Léo  XTfT 
gave  from  that  height,  over  Borne,  and  over JJpl^plain  and  the 
hills,  to  the  faithêil  of  ail  Christendozn^And  that  papal 
bénédiction  suddenly  seemed  to  him  a  mockery,  destitute  of 
ail  power,  since  throughout  such  a  n^iltitude  of  centuries  it 
had  not  once  been  able  to  stay  a  single  one  of  the  sufferings 
of  mankind,  and  could  not  even  bring  a  little  justice  for  those 
poor  wretobes  who  were  agonising  yonder  beneath  the  very 
window.  _...^  -       '     " 


IX 

That  evening  ai  dusk,  as  Benedetta  had  sent  Pierre  word 
that  she  desired  to  see  him,  he  went  down  to  her  little  sahn^ 
and  there  found  her  chatting  with  Oelia. 
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*  l've  seen  your  Pierina,  you  know,'  exolaimed  ihe  laiter, 
just  as  tbe  young  priest  came  in.  *  Ând  wîth  Dario,  too.  On 
rather,  she  must  bave  been  watcbîng  for  him  ;  be  found  ber 
waîting  in  a  path  on  tbe  Pincio  and  smiled  at  ber.  I  under- 
Btood  at  once.    Wbat  a  beauty  sbe  is  i  ' 

Benedetta  smiled  at  ber  friend's  entbusiasm  ;  but  ber  lips 
twitobed  somewbat  painfully,  for,  bowever  sensible  sbe  migbt 
be,  tbis  passion,  wbicb  sbe  realised  to  be  so  naïve  and  so  strong, 
was  beginning  to  make  ber  sufter.  Sbe  certainly  made 
allowances  for  Dario,  but  tbe  girl  was  too  mncb  in  love  witb 
bim,  and  sbe  feared  tbe  conséquences.  Even  in  tuming  tbe 
conversation  sbe  allowed  tbe  secret  of  ber  beart  to  escape  ber. 
'  Pray  sit  down,  Monsieur  l'Abbé,'  sbe  said,  '  we  are  talking 
scandai,  you  see.  My  poor  Dario  is  accused  of  making  love 
to  every  pretty  woman  in  Borne.  People  say  tbat  it's  be  wbo 
gives  La  Tonietta  tbose  wbite  roses  wbicb  sbe  bas  been  ex- 
bibiting  at  tbe  Corso  every  af ternoon  for  a  fortnigbt  past.' 

'  Tbat's  certain,  my  dear,'  retorted  Celia  impetuously.  *  At 
first  people  were  in  doubt,  and  talked  of  little  Pontecorvo  and 
Lieutenant  Moretta.  But  everyone  now  knows  tbat  La 
Tonietta's  caprice  is  Dario.  Besides,  be  joined  ber  in  ber  box 
at  tbe  Costanzi  tbe  otber  evening.' 

Pierre  remembered  tbat  tbe  voung  Prince  had  pointed  out 
La  Tonietta  at  tbe  Pincio  one  aftemoon.  Sbe  was  one  of  tbe 
few  demi-mondaines  tbat  tbe  bigber  class  society  of  Borne 
took  an  interest  in.  For  a  montb  or  so  tbe  ricb  Englisbman 
to  wbom  sbe  owed  ber  means  bad  been  absent,  travelling. 

'  Ah  I  '  resumed  Benedetta,  wbose  budding  jealousy  was 
entirely  confined  to  La  Pierina,  *  so  my  poor  Dario  is  ruining 
bimself  in  wbite  roses  !  Well,  I  sball  bave  to  twit  him  about 
it.  But  one  or  another  of  thèse  beauties  will  end  by  robbing 
me  of  him  if  our  aifairs  are  not  soon  settled.  Fortunately,  I 
bave  bad  some  better  news.  Yes,  my  suit  is  to  be  taken  in 
band  again,  and  my  aunt  bas  gone  out  to-day  on  tbat  very 
account.' 

Tb^i,  as  Victorine  came  in  witb  a  lamp,  and  Oelia  rose  to 
départ,  Benedetta  tumed  towards  Pierre,  wbo  also  waa  rising 
from  bis  chair  :  '  Please  stay,'  said  she  ;  '  I  wish  to  speak  to 
you.' 

However,  Oelia  still  lingered,  interested  by  tbe  mention  of 
tbe  divorce  suit,  and  eager  to  know  if  tbe  cousins  would  soon 
be  able  to  marry.  And  at  last,  throwing  her  arms  round 
Benedetta,  she  kissedher  passionately.    '  So  you  are  bopeftd, 
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my  dear,'  sbe  exclaimed.  '  You  think  ibat  the  Holy  Father 
wâl  give  yon  back  jour  liberty  ?  Ob  I  I  am  bo  pleased  ;  it 
will  be  so  nice  for  you  to  marry  Dario  I  And  l'm  well  jsleaised 
on  my  own  acconnt,  for  my  fatber  and  motber  are  beginning 
to  yiâd.  Only  yesterday  I  said  to  tbem  ^tb  ibat  quiet  little 
air  of  mine,  "  I  want  ÂttUio,  and  you  mnst  give  bim  me."  And 
tben  my  fatber  flew  into  a  furious  passion  and  npbraided  me, 
and  sbook  bis  ôst  at  me,  saying  thatif  be*d  made  niy  bead  as 
bard  as  bis  oym  be  wotdd  kîaow  bow  to  break  it.  My  motber 
was  tbere  qrdte  silent  and  vexed,  and  ail  at  once  be  tamed  to 
ber  and  said  :  ''  Hère,  give  ber  tbat  Attilîo  sbe  vants,  and 
tben  perbaps  we  sball  mye  some  peace  I  "  Ob  yes  I  l'm  well 
pleased,  very  well  pleased  indeed  i  ' 

As  sbe  spoke  ber  pure  virginal  face  beamed  witb  so  mncb 
innocent,  celestial  joy  tbat  Pierre  and  Benedetta  conld  not 
help  laugbing.  And  at  last  sbe  went  off  attended  by  a  m&id 
wbo  bad  waited  for  ber  in  the  first  taUm. 

Wben  tbey  were  alone  Benedetta  made  tbe  priest  sitdown 
again  :  '  I  bave  been  asked  to  give  yon  some  important  advice, 
my  friend,'  sbe  said.  '  It  seems  tbat  tbe  news  of  your 
présence  in  Borne  îs  spreading,  and  tbat  bad  reports  of  yon  are 
circnlated.  Your  book  is  said  to  be  a  fierce  appeal  to  scbism, 
and  yon  are  spokenof  as  a  mère  ambitions,  turbulent  sobismatio. 
After  pnblisbing  your  book  in  Paris  you  bave  oome  to  Rome, 
it  is  said,  to  raise  a  feaxful  scandai  over  it  in  order  to  make  it 
sell.    Now,  if  you  still  désire  to  see  bis  Holiness,  so  as  to 

!)lead  your  cause  before  bim,  you  are  advised  to  make  people 
brget  you,  to  disappear  altogetber  for  a  fortnîgbt  or  tbree 


Pierre  was  stupefied.  Wby,  tbey  would  end  by  maddening 
bim  witb  ail  tbe  obstacles  tbey  raised  to  exbaust  bis  patience  ; 
tbey  would  actually  implant  in  bim  an  idea  o!  scbism,  of  an 
avenging,  lîberating  scandai  !  He  wisbed  to  protest  and  refuse 
tbe  aîdvice,  but  ail  at  once  be  made  a  gesture  of  weariness. 
Wbat  woidd  be  tbe  good  of  it,  especifldly  witb  tbat  young 
woman,  wbo  was  certainly  sincère  and  afiectionate  ?  '  Wbo 
asked  you  to  give  me  tbis  advice  ?  '  be  inquired.  Sbe  did  not 
answer,  but  smiled,  and  witb  sudden  intuition  be  resumed  : 
'  It  was  Monsignor  Nani,  was  it  not  ?  ' 

Tbereupon,  still  xmwilling  to  give  a  direct  reply,  sbe  began 
to  praise  tbe  prelate.  He  bad  at  last  consented  to  guide  ber 
in  ber  divorce  affair;  and  Donna  Serafina  bad  ^one  to  tbe 
Palace  of  the  Inquisition  tbat  very  aftemoon  in  order  to 
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acquaint  him  with  the  resuit  of  certain  steps  sbe  had  taken* 
Father  Lorenza,  the  confessor  of  both  the  Bocoauera  ladieSf 
was  to  be  présent  at  the  interview,  for  the  idea  of  the  divorce 
was  in  reauty  bis  own.  He  had  urged  the  two  women  to  it 
in  bis  eagemess  to  sever  the  bond  whiob  the  patriotio  priest 
Pisoni  had  tied  full  of  suoh  fine  illusions.  Benedetta  became 
quite  animated  as  she  explained  the  reasons  of  her  hopeful- 
ness.  '  Monsignor  Nani  can  do  everything/  she  said,  '  and  I 
am  very  happy  that  my  affair  should  be  in  his  hands.  You 
must  be  reasonable  also,  my  friend  ;  do  as  you  are  requested. 
l'm  sure  you  will  some  day  be  well  pleased  at  having  taken 
this  advice.' 

Pierre  had  bowed  his  head  and  remained  thoughtfuL 
There  was  nothing  unpleasant  in  the  idea  of  remaining  for  a 
few  more  weeks  in  Rome,  where  day  by  day  his  curiosity  found 
80  muoh  fresh  f ood.  Of  course,  ail  thèse  ddays  were  calculated 
to  discourage  him  and  bend  bis  will.  Yet  what  did  he  fear, 
since  he  was  still  determined  to  relinquish  nothing  of  his  book, 
and  to  seethe  Holy  Father  for  the  sole  purpose  of  proclaiming 
his  new  fedth  ?  Once  more,  in  silence,  he  took  that  oath,  then 
yielded  to  Benedetta's  entreaties.  Ând  as  he  apologised  foc 
being  a  source  of  embarrassment  in  the  bouse  she  exclaimed  : 
'  No,  no,  I  am  delighted  to  bave  you  hère.  I  fancy  that  your 
présence  will  bring  us  good  fortune  now  that  lu(&  seems  to  be 
changing  in  our  &vour.* 

It  was  then  agreed  that  he  would  no  longer  prowl  around 
St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican,  where  his  constant  présence  must 
bave  attracted  attention.  He  even  |>romised  that  he  would 
virtually  spend  a  week  indoors,  desurous  as  he  was  of  re- 
perusing  certain  books,  certain  pages  of  Bome's  history.  Then 
he  went  on  chatting  for  a  moment,  lulled  by  the  peacefulness 
which  reigned  around  him,  since  the  lamp  had  iUumined  the 
sal(m  with  its  sleepy  radiance.  Six  o'dook  had  just  struok, 
and  outside  ail  was  dark. 

*  Wasn't  his  Eminence  indisposed  to-day  ?  '  the  young  man 
asked. 

'  Yes,'  repUed  the  Oontessina.  '  But  we  are  not  anxious  : 
it  is  only  a  little  fatigue.  He  sent  Don  Yigilio  to  tell  me 
that  he  intended  to  shut  himself  up  in  his  room  and  dictato 
some  letters.  So  Uiere  can  be  nothing  muoh  the  mattor,  jaa 
see.' 

Silence  fell  again.  For  a  while  not  a  sound  came  from 
the  deserted  street  or  the  old  empty  mansion,  mute  and  dreamy 
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like  a  tomb.  Bat  ail  at  once  the  soft  somnolence,  instinct 
\riUi  aU  the  sweetness  of  a  dream  of  hope,  was  disturbed  by  a 
tempestuous  entry,  a  whirl  of  skirts,  a  gasp  of  terror.  It  was 
Victoiine,  who  had  gone  off  after  bringing  the  lamp,  but  now 
retnmed,  scared  and  breathless  :  '  Contessina  I  Gontessîna  1  ' 

Benedetta  had  rîsen,  snddenly  qnite  wbite  and  cold,  as  at 
the  advent  of  a  blast  of  misf ortnne.  '  What,  what  ia  it  ?  Why 
do  yon  rtin  and  tremble  ?  '  she  asked. 

'  Dario,  Monsieur  Dario--down  below.  I  went  down  to 
see  if  the  lantem  in  the  porch  were  alight,  as  it  is  so  of  ten  for- 
gotten«  And  in  the  dark,  in  the  porch,  I  stombled  against 
Monsienr  Dario.  He  is  on  the  groond  ;  he  has  a  knife->thru8t 
Bomewhere.' 

Â  oiy  leapt  from  the  amorosa'B  heart  :  '  Dead  I  ' 

*  No,  no,  wounded.' 

But  Benedetta  did  not  hear  ;  in  a  louder  and  louder  voice 
she  oried  :  '  Dead  !  dead  !  ' 

'  No,  np,  I  teU  you,  he  spoke  to  me.  And  for  heaven*a 
sake,  be  quiet.  He  silenced  me  because  he  did  not  want  any- 
one  to  know  ;  he  told  me  to  come  and  fetch  you — only  you. 
However,  as  Monsieur  TAbbé  is  hère,  he  had  better  help  us. 
We  shall  be  none  too  many.' 

Pierre  listened,  also  quite  aghast.  And  when  Victorine 
wished  to  take  the  lamp  her  trembling  hand,  with  which  she 
had  no  doubt  felt  the  prostrate  body,  was  seen  to  be  quite 
bloody.  The  sight  filled  Benedetta  with  so  much  horror  that 
ehe  again  began  to  moan  wildly. 

*  Be  quiet,  be  quiet  I  '  repeated  Victorine.  '  We  ought  not 
to  make  any  noise  in  going  down.  I  shall  take  the  lamp, 
because  we  mnst  at  aU  events  be  able  to  see.  Now,  quick, 
quickl  ' 

Across  the  porch,  just  at  the  entranoe  of  the  vestibule, 
Dario  lay  prone  upon  the  slabs,  as  if,  af ter  being  stabbed  in 
the  Street,  he  had  only  had  sufficient  strength  to  take  a  few 
Bteps  before  falling.  And  he  had  just  fednted,  and  lay  there 
with  his  face  very  pale,  his  lipa  compressed,  and  lus  eyes 
olosed.  Benedetta,  recovering  the  energy  of  her  race  amidst 
her  excessive  grief,  no  longer  lamented  or  cried  out,  but  gazed 
at  him  with  mid,  tearless,  dilated  eyes,  as  though  unable  to 
understand.  The  horror  of  it  ail  was  the  middenness  and 
mysteriousness  of  the  catastrophe,  the  why  and  wherefore  of 
tins  murderous  attempt  amidst  the  silence  of  the  old  deserted 
palace,  black  with  the  shades  of  ni(Eht.    The  wound  had  as 
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yet  bled  but  little,  for  only  the  Prince's  clothes  were 
Btained. 

'  Quick,  quick  1  '  repeated  Victôrine  in  an  ondertone  after 
lowering  ttie  lamp  and  moving  it  around.  '  The  porter  isn't 
there — ^he's  always  at  the  oarpenter's  next  door — and  you  see 
that  he  hasn't  yet  lighted  the  lantem.  8till  he  may  corne 
back  at  any  moment.  So  the  Âbbô  and  I  will  carry  the  Frînoe 
into  his  room  at  once.'  She  alone  retained  her  head,  like  a 
woman  o£  well  balanced  mind  and  quiet  activity.  The  two 
others,  whose  stupor  coniinued,  listened  to  her  and  obeyed 
her  with  the  docility  o£  children.  '  Contessina/  she  continued, 
'  you  must  light  us.  Hère,  take  the  lamp  and  lower  it  a  little 
so  that  we  may  see  the  steps.  You,  Abbé,  take  the  feet  ;  l'il 
take  hold  of  him  under  the  armpits.  Ând  don't  be  alarmed, 
the  poor  dear  fellow  isn't  heavy.' 

Ah  I  that  ascent  of  the  monumental  staircase  with  its 
low  steps  and  its  landmgs  as  spacious  as  guard  rooms.  They 
facilitated  the  cruel  joumey,  but  how  lugubrious  looked  the 
little  cortège  under  the  flickering  glimmer  of  the  lamp  whioh 
Benedetta  held  with  arm  outstretched,  stiiTened  by  détermina- 
tion! And  still  not  a  sound  came  from  the  old  liifeless  dwell- 
ing,  nothing  but  the  silent  crumbling  of  the  walls,  the  slow 
deoay  which  was  making  the  ceilings  crack.  Yictorine  con- 
tinued  to  whisper  words  of  advice  whilst  Pierre,  afraid  of 
slipping  on  the  shiny  slabs,  put  f orth  an  excess  of  strength 
which  made  his  breath  corne  short.  Huge,  wild  shadowa 
danced  over  the  big  expanse  of  bare  wall  up  to  the  very 
vaults  decorated  with  sunken  panels.  So  endless  seemed  the 
ascent  that  at  last  a  hait  became  necessary;  but  the  slow 
march  waa  soon  resumed.  Fortunately  Dario's  apartments — 
bed  chamber,  dressing-room,  and  sitting-room — ^were  on  the 
first  âoor  adjoining  those  of  the  cardinal  in  the  wing  fiacing 
the  Tiber,  so,  on  reaching  the  landmg,  they  only  had  to  walk 
softly  along  the  corridor,  and  at  last,  to  their  greali  relief,  laid 
the  wounded  man  upon  his  bed. 

Yictorme  vented  her  satisfaction  in  a  light  laugh.  '  That's 
done,'  said  she  ;  '  put  the  lamp  on  that  table,  Contessina.  I*m 
sure  nobody  beard  us.  It's  lucky  that  Donna  Seraûna  should 
hâve  gone  out,  and  that  his  Ëminenoe  should  hâve  shut  him- 
self  up  with  Don  Yigilio.  I  wrapped  my  skirt  round  Monsieur 
Dario's  shoulders,  you  know,  so  I  don't  think  any  blood  £eU 
on  the  stairs.  By  and  by,  too,  l'Il  go  down  with  a  sponge  and 
wipe  the  slabs  in  the  poroh  ' She  stopped  short,  looked  at 
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Dario,  and  then  quickly  added:  'He's  breatfaing — now  TU 
leaye  yon  both  io  watch  over  him  while  I  go  for  gooà  Doctor 
Giordano,  who  saw  70a  oome  into  the  world,  Contessina. 
Ee's  a  man  to  be  trusted.' 

Alone  with  the  nnconscions  sufferer  in  that  dim  chamber, 
whioh  Beemed  to  quiver  with  the  frightfnl  horror  that  filled 
their  hearts,  Benedetta  and  Pierre  remaîned  on  either  aide  of . 
the  bed,  as  yet  unable.  to  exchange  a  word«  The  yonng 
woman  first  opened  hei  arms  and  wrung  h»  hands  whilst 
giving  vent  to  a  hollow  moan,  as  if  to  relieve  and  exhale  her 
grief;  and  then,  leaning  forward,  she  watched  for  some  aign 
of  life  on  that  pale  face  whose  eyes  were  closed.  Dario  waa 
certainly  breathing,  but  his  respkation  was  slow  and  yery 
faint,  and  some  time  went  by  before  a  toueh  of  colonr  retumed 
to  his  cheeks.  At  last,  however,  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  thèn 
she  at  once  tookhold  of  his  hand  and  pressed  it,  instilling 
into  tho  pressnre  ail  the  angnish  of  her  heart.  Great  was  her 
happiness  on  feeling>  that  he  feebly  returned  the  dasp. 

'  Tell  me,'  she  said/  'you  ean  see  me  and  hear  me,  can't 
you  ?    What  has  happened,  good  God  ?' 

He  did  not  at  first  answer,  being  worried  by  the  présence 
of  Pierre.  On  recognising  thé  young  priest,  bowever,  he 
seemed  content  that  he  should  be  there,  and  then  glanced 
apprehensively  rotmd  the  room  to  see  if  there  were  any- 
body  else.  And  at  last  he  murmured  :  '  No  one  saw  me,  no 
oneknows.' 

*  No,  no  ;  be  easy.  We  Mcrled  yon  up  with  Yiotorine 
without  meeting  a  sotil.  Aunt  has  jiist  gone  ont,  nncle  is 
shut  up  in  his  rooms/ 

At  this  Dario  seemed  reli&ved,  and  he  even  smiled.  <I 
don't  want  anybody  to  know,  it  is  so  stupid,'  he  murmured. 

'  But  in  God's  name  what  has  happened  ?  '  she  again  asked 
him.  '   - 

'  Ah  !  I  don't  know,  I  don'i  know,'  was  his  response  as  he 
lowered  his  eyelids  with  a  wèaty  air  as  if  to  escape  the  qued* 
tion.  But  he  must  hâve  reaMsed  that  it  was  best  for  him  to 
confess  some  portion  of  the  Mth  at  once,  for  heresumed  :  '  A 
man  was  hîdden  in  the  shadow  of  the  porch-~he  must  haTe 
been  waiting  for  me.  And  so,  when  I  came  in,  he  dug  his 
knife  into  my  shacdder,  therè/ 

Forthwith  she  again  leant^over  himy  qmvering,  and  gasing 
into  ihe  depths  io<  his  eyes  :  '  But  who  was  th?9  man  ?  who  was 
he  f  '  she  askedd   ÏSient  as  hB,  in  a  yeif  motr»  w^ary  way,  begiiti 
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to  stammer  tliat  he  didn't  know,  that  the  man  had  fled  intQ 
the  darkness  bef ore  he  coold  recbgnîse  him,  she  raised  a  terrible 
cry;  'It  was  Pradal  it  was  Prada;  confess  it,  I  know  it 
already  !  '  Ând,  quite  délirions,  she  went  on  :  '  I  tell  you  that 
I  know  it  !  Âh  1  I  would  net  be  his,  and  he  is  determined 
that  we  shall  never  belong  to  one  another.  Bather  than 
hâve  that  he  wiU  kill  you  on  the  day  when  I  am  free  to  be 

Cor  wife  !    Oh  !  I  know  him  well  ;  I  shall  never,  never  be 
,ppy.    Yes,  I  know  it  well,  it  was  Prada,  Prada  i  ' 
But  sudden  energy  upbuoyed  the  wounded  man,  and  he 
loyally  protested  :  '  No,  no,  it  was  not  Prada,  nor  was  it  any- 
one  working  for  him.    That  I  swear  to  you.    I  did  not  recog- 
nise  the  man,  but  it  wasn't  Prada — no,  no  !  ' 

There  was  such  a  ring  of  tmth  in  Dario's  words  that 
Benedetta  must  hâve  been  convinoed  by  them.  But  terror 
once  more  overpowered  her,  for  the  hand  she  held  was  suddenly 

gx)wing  soft,  moist,  and  powerless.  Exhausted  by  his  effort, 
ario  had  f allen  baok,  again  fainting,  his  face  quite  white  and 
his  eyes  closed.  Ând  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  was  dying. 
Distracted  by  her  anguish,  she  f  elt  him  with  trembling,  groping 
hands  :  '  Look,  look.  Monsieur  l'Abbé  i  '  she  ezclaimed.  '  But 
he  is  dying,  he  is  d;pig  ;  he  is  already  quite  cold.  Âh  !  God 
of  Heaven,  he  is  dying  I  ' 

Pierre,  terribly  upset  by  her  cries,  sought  to  reassure  her, 
saying  :  '  He  spoke  too  much  ;  hehas  lost  consciousness,  as  he 
did  bef  ore.  But  I  assure  you  that  I  can  f eel  his  heart  beating. 
Hère,  put  your  hand  hère,  Oontessina.  For  mercy's  sake  don't 
distress  yourself  Uke  that  ;  the  doctor  wîll  soon  be  hère,  and 
everything  will  be  ail  right.' 

But  she  did  not  Hsten  to  him,  and  ail  at  once  he  was  lost 
in  amazement,  for  she  âung  herself  upon  the  body  of  the  man 
she  adored,  caught  it  in  a  frantic  embrace,  bathed  it  with  teara 
and  covered  it  with  kisses  whilst  stammering  words  of  fire  : 
•  Ah  I  îf  I  were  to  lose  you,  if  I  were  to  lose  you  I  And  to 
think  that  I  repulsed  you,  that  I  would  not  accept  happiness 
when  it  was  yet  possible  I  Yes,  that  idea  of  mine,  that  vow  I 
made  to  the  Madonna  I  Yet  how  oould  she  be  ofifended  by 
our  happiness  ?  And  then,  and  then,  if  she  bas  deceived  me, 
if  she  taJses  you  f rom  me,  ah  !  then  I  oan  hâve  but  one  regret 
— ^that  I  did  not  damn  mvself  with  you— yes,  yes,  damnation 
rather  than  that  we  should  n^ver,  never  be  each  other's  1  ' 

Was  this  the  woman  who  haid  shown  herself  60  càhn,  ao 
sensible,   so  patient  the  better  to  ensure  her  happiness? 
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Pierre  was  tenified,  and  no  longer  recognised  her.  He  had 
hitherto  seen  her  so  reseryed,  so  modest,  with  a  ohilâish  charm 
that  seemed  to  oome  from  her  very  nature  I  But  nnder  the 
threatening  blow  she  fisared,  the  terrible  blood  of  the  Boooa- 
neras  had  awoke  ^thin  her  with  a  long  heredity  of  violence, 
prîde,  frantio  and  exasperated  longings.  Bhe  wished  for  her 
share  of  lif  e,  her  share  of  love  !  And  she  moaned  and  she  cla- 
moured,  as  if  death,  in  taking  her  lover  from  her,  were 
tearing  away  some  of  her  own  flesh. 

'Oalm  yourself,  I  entreat  you,  madame,'  repeated  the 
priest.  '  He  is  alive,  his  heart  beats.  Yon  are  doing  yonrself 
great  harm.' 

But  she  vâshed  to  die  with  her  lover  :  '  0  m;jr  darling  !  if 
you  mnst  go,  take  me,  take  me  with  you.  I  will  lay  mys^ 
on  yonr  heart,  I  will  olasp  you  so  tightly  with  my  arms  that 
they  shall  be  joined  to  yours,  and  then  we  must  needs  be 
bnried  together.  Yes,  yes,  we  shall  be  dead,  and  we  shall  be 
wedded  aiU  the  same — ^wedded  in  death  I  I  promised  that  I 
wonld  belong  to  none  bat  you,  and  I  will  be  yours  in  spite  of 
everything,  even  in  the  grave.  0  my  darling,  open  your  eyes, 
open  yonr  mouth,  kiss  me  if  you  don't  want  me  to  die  as  soon 
as  you  are  dead  !  ' 

A  blaze  of  wild  passion,  full  of  blood  and  fire,  had  passed 
through  that  moumful  chamber  with  old,  sleepy  walls.  But 
tears  were  now  overcoming  Benedetta,  and  big  gasping  sobs 
at  last  threw  her,  blinded  and  strengthless,  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed.  And  f ortunately  an  end  was  put  to  the  terrible  soene  by 
the  arrivai  of  the  doctor  whom  Yictorine  had  f etohed. 

Dootor  Giordano  was  a  little  old  man  of  over  sixty,  with 
white  curly  hair,  and  fresh-looMng,  olean-shaven  oountenance. 
By  long  practice  among  Churcdunen  he  had  acquired  the 

Eatemal  appearance  and  manner  of  an  amiable  prelate.  And 
e  was  said  to  be  a  very  worthy  man,  tending  the  poor  for 
nothing,  and  displaying  ecclesiastical  reserve  and  discrétion  in 
aU  délicate  cases.  For  thirty  years  past  the  whole  Boccanera 
f amily,  children,  women,  and  even  the  most  eminent  Cardinal 
himseU ,  had  in  aU  cases  of  sickness  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  this  prudent  practitioner.  Lishted  by  Yictorine  and  helped 
by  Pierre,  he  undressed  Dario,  wno  was  roused  from  his  swoon 
by  pain  ;  and  after  examining  the  wound  he  deolared  with  a 
smile  that  it  was  not  at  ail  dangerous.  The  young  Prince 
would  at  the  utmost  hâve  to  spend  three  weeks  in  bed,  and  no 
complications  were  to  be  feared.    Then^  like  ail  the  doctors  of 
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Borne,  enamonred  of  the  fine  tbrusts  and  cats  whioh  day  hj 
day  tiiey  bave  to  dress  among  chance  patients  of  the  lowei 
classes,  he  complacently  lingered  over  the  wound,  doubtless 
regardîng  it  as  a  clever  pièce  of  w^ork,  for  be  ended  by  saying 
to  the  Prince  in  an  undertone  :  '  Tbat's  what  we  call  a  wam- 
ing.  The  man  didn't  want  to  kill,  the  blow  was  dealt  down- 
w^s  80  that  the  Imife  might  slip  througb  the  flesh  without 
toucUng  the  bone.  Âb  !  a  man  really  needs  to  be  skilfol  to 
deal  sucb  a  stab  ;  it  was  very  neatly  done.' 

'  Yes,  yes/mumrared  Dario,  *  he  sparedme  ;  badheobosen 
be  conld  bave  pîerced  me  througb.' 

Benedetta  did  not  bear.  Since  the  doctor  had  deolared 
the  case  to  be  free  from  danger,  and  had  explained  that  the 
fadnting  fits  were  due  to  nervous  shock,  sbe  had  fallen  in  a 
chabr,  qoite  prostrated.  Gradually,  bowever,  some  gentle 
tears  coursed  from  her  eyes,  bringing  relief  after  ber  frightf al 
despair,  and  then,  rising  to  ber  feet,  sbe  came  anc(  kissed  Dario 
with  mute  and  passionate  delight. 

<  I  say,  my  dear  doctor,'  resumed  the  Prince,  '  it's  useless 
for  people  to  know  of  this.  It's  so  ridiculous»  Nobody  bas 
seen  anyUiing,  it  seems,  excepting  Monsieur  TÂbbé,  wbom  I 
ask  to  keep  the  matter  secret.  Ând  in  particxilar  I  don't  want 
anybody  to  alarm  the  Cardinal  or  my  annt,  or  indeed  any  of 
our  friends.' 

Pootor  Giordano  indulged  in  oae  of  bis  placid  smiles. 
•  Very  good,*  said  be,  *  tbat's  natural  ;  don't  worry  yourself. 
We  wiJI  say  that  you  bave  had  a  faÛ  on  the  stabrs  and  bave 
dislocated  your  sboulder.  Ând  now  that  the  wound  is  dressed 
Tou  most  try  to  sleep,  and  don't  get  feverish.  I  wiU.  corne 
baok  to-morrow  moming.' 

That  evening  of  excitement  was  folio wed  by  some  very 
tranquil  days,  and  a  new  life  began  for  Pierre,  wbo  at  first 
remained  indoors,  reading  and  writing,  with  no  other  récréation 
than  that  of  spending  bis  af  ternoons  in  Dario's  room,  wbere  be 
was  certain  to  find  Benedetta.  Âfter  a  somewbat  intense 
fever  lasting  for  eight  and  forty  bours,  cmre  took  its  usaal 
course,  and  the  story  of  the  dislocated  sboulder  was  so  gène- 
rally  believed,  that  the  Cardinal  insisted  on  Donna  Serafina 
departing  frçm  ber  habits  of  strict  economy,  to  haye.fk  second 
lantem  lighted  on  the  landing  in  order  that  no  sucb  accident 
might  occur  again.  Ând  then  the  monotonous  peacefulness 
was  onlydisturbed  by  a  final  incident,  a  threat  of  trouble,  asit 
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irere,  wiih  wUoh  Pierre  found  himself  mixed  up  one  evening 
when  he  was  lingering  beside  the  convalesoent  patient. 

Benedetta  had  absented  herself  for  a  few  minntes,  and  as 
Victorine,  who  had  bronght  up  some  broth,  was  leaninç  to- 
warda  the  Prince  to  take  the  empty  cujp  from  him,  she  said  in 
a  low  Yoice:  'There's  a  girl,  Monsieur,  La  Pierina,  who 
cornes  hère  every  day,  crying  and  asking  for  news  of  you.  I 
can't  get  rid  of  her,  she's  always  prowling  abont  the  place,  so 

I  thought  it  besb  to  tell  you  of  it.' 

Unintentionally,  Pierre  heard  her  and  understood  every- 
thing.  Dario,  who  was  looking  at  him,  at  once  guessed  his 
thoughts,  and,  withont  answering  Yictorine,  exclaimed  :  *  Yes, 
Abbé,  it  was  that  brute  Tito  I  How  idiotie,  eh  ?  *  At  the 
same  time,  although  the  yonng  man  protested  that  he  had 
done  nothing  whatever  for  the  girl's  brother  to  give  him  such 
a  '  waming,'  he  smiled  in  an  embarrassed  way,  as  if  vexed  and 
even  somewhat  ashamed  of  being  mixed  np  in  an  affair  of  the 
kind.  And  he  was  evidently  relieved  when  the  priost  pro- 
mised  that  he  wonld  see  the  girl,  should  she  corne  back,  aud 
make  her  understand  that  she  onght  to  remain  at  home. 

*  It  was  such  a  stupid  afiair  I  '  the  Prince  repeated  with 
an  exaggerated  show  of  anger.  '  Such  things  are  not  of  our 
times.' 

But  ail  at  once  he  ceased  speakîng,  for  Benedetta  entered 
the  room.  Bhe  sat  down  again  beside  her  dear  patient,  and 
the  sweet,  peaceful  evening  then  took  its  course  in  the  old 
sleepy  ohaniber,  the  old,  lifeless  palace,  whence  never  a  sound 
arose. 

When  Pierre  began  to  go  out  again  he  at  first  merely  took 
a  brief  airing  in  the  district.  The  Yia  Giulîa  interestedhîm, 
for  he  knew  how  splendid  it  had  been  In  the  time  of  Julius 

II  who  had  dreamt  of  lining  it  with  sumptuous  palaces. 
Horse  and  f  oot  races  then  took  place  there  during  the  carnival, 
the  Palazzo  Famese  being  the  starting-point,  and  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Peter's  the  goal.  Pierre  had  also  lately  read  that  a 
French  ambassador,  D'Estrée,  Marquis  de  Oouré,  had  resided 
at  the  Palazzo  Sacchetti,  and  in  1688  had  given  some  magnifi- 
cent  entertainments  in  honour  of  the  birth  of  the  Dauphin,^ 
when  on  thiee  successive  days  there  had  been  racing  from  the 
Ponte  Sisto  to  San  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini  amidst  an  extra- 
prdinary  dîsplay  of  sumptuosity  :  the  street  being  strewn  with 
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flowers,  and  rioh  hangings  adoming  every  window.  On  the 
second  evening  there  had  been  fireworks  on  the  Tiber,  with  a 
machine  representmg  the  ship  Ârgo  carrying  Jason  and  bis 
eompanions  to  the  recoveij  of  the  Golden  Fleece  ;  and,  on 
another  occasion,  the  Famese  fountain,  the  Mascherone,  had 
âowed  with  ivine.  Nowadays,  however,  ail  was  changed.  The 
Street,  bright  with  sunshine  or  steeped  in  shadow  accordingto 
the  hoTir,  was  ever  silent  and  deserted.  The  heavy,  ancient 
palatîal  houses,  their  old  doors  studded  with  plates  and  nails, 
their  Windows  barred  with  huge  iron  gratings,  always  seemed 
to  be  asleep,  whole  storeys  showing  nothing  but  closed  shutters 
as  if  to  keep  ont  the  dayUght  for  evermore.  Now  and  again, 
when  a  door  was  op^,  you  espied  deep  vanlts,  damp,  cold 
courts,  green  with  mildew,  and  encompassed  by  colonnades 
like  cloisters.  Then,  in  the  outbuildings  of  the  mansions,  the 
low  structures  which  had  collected  more  particularly  on  the 
side  of  the  Tiber,  various  small  silent  shops  had  installed 
themselves.  There  was  a  baker's,  a  tailor's  and  a  bookbinder's, 
some  fruiterers'  shops  with  a  few  tomatoes  and  saJad  plants 
set  out  on  boards,  and  some  wine-shops  which  claimed  to  sell 
the  vintages  of  Frascati  and  Genzano,  but  whose  customers 
seemed  to  be  dead.  Midway  along  the  street  was  a  modem 
prison,  whose  horrid  yellow  wall  in  no  wise  enlivened  the  scène, 
whilst,  overhead,  a  âight  of  telegraph  wires  stretched  from  the 
arcades  of  the  Famese  Palace  to  the  distant  vista  of  trees 
beyond  the  river.  With  its  infrequent  traffic  the  street,  even 
in  the  daytime,  was  like  some  sepulchral  corridor  where  the 
past  was  crumbling  into  dust,  and  when  night  fell  its  désola- 
tion quite  appalled  Kerre.  You  did  not  meefc  a  soûl,  you  did 
not  see  a  light  in  any  window,  and  the  glimmering  gas  lamps, 
few  and  far  between,  seemed  powerless  to  pierce  the  gloom. 
On  either  hand  the  doors  were  barred  and  bolted,  and  not  a 
Sound,  not  a  breath  came  from  within.  Even  when,  after  a 
long  interval,  you  passed  a  Ughted  wine-shop,  behind  whose 
panes  of  frosted  glass  a  lamp  gleamed  dim  and  motionless,  not 
an  exclamation,  not  a  suspicion  of  a  laugh  ever  reached  your 
ear.  There  was  nothing  alive  save  the  two  sentries  placed 
outside  the  prison,  one  before  the  entrance  and  the  other  at 
the  corner  of  the  right-hand  lane,  and  they  remained  erect 
and  still,  coagulated,  as  it  were,  in  that  dead  street.  " 

Fierre's  interest,  however,  was  not  merely  conâned  to  the 
Via  Giulia  ;  it  extended  to  the  whole  district,  once  so  fine  and 
&shionable,  but  now  fidlen  into  sad  decay,  far  removed  ftroia 
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modem  life,  and  exhaling  a  faint  musty  odoor  ûf  monasticism. 
Towards  San  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini,  where  the  new  Corso 
Vittorio  Emanuele  has  ripped  up  every  olden  district,  the 
lofty  five-storeyed  houses  ynm  their  dazzling  soulptured  fronts 
contrasted  violently  with  the  black  sunken  dwelUngs  of  the 
neighbouring  lanes.  In  the  evening  the  globes  of  the  elecbio 
lamps  on  the  Corso  shone  out  with  such  dazzling  whltenesa 
that  the  gas  lamps  of  the  Via  Giulia  and  other  streets 
looked  like  smoky  lantems.  There  were  several  old  and 
famous  thoronghfares,  the  Via  Banchi  Yecchi,  the  Via  dd 
Fellegrino,  the  Via  di  Monserrato,  and  an  infinity  of  cross- 
streets  which  intersectéd  and  connected  the  others,  ail  going 
towards  the  Tiber,  and  for  the  most  part  so  narrow  that 
vehicles  scarcely  had  room  to  pass.  Ând  each  street  had  its 
church,  a  multitude  of  churches  ail  more  or  less  alike, 
highly  decorated,  gilded,  and  painted,  and  open  only  at 
service  time  when  they  were  full  of  sunlight  and  incense. 
In  the  Via  Giulia,  in  addition  to  San  Giovanni  dei  Fiorentini, 
San  Biagio  délia  Fagnotta,  San  Eligio  degli  Orefioi,  and 
three  or  four  others,  there  was  the  so-called  Church  of  the 
Dead,  Santa  Maria  dell'  Orazione  ;  and  this  church,  which 
is  at  the  lower  end  behind  the  Farnese  palace,  was  often 
visited  by  Pierre,  who  liked  to  dream  there  of  the  wild  life 
of  Bome,  and  of  the  pious  brothers  of  the  Con&atemità 
délia  Morte,  who  offîciate  there,  and  whose  mission  is  to 
search  for  and  bury  such  poor  outcasts  as  die  in  the  Campagna. 
One  evening  he  was  présent  at  the  f uneral  of  two  ui^own 
men,  whose  bodies,  after  remaining  unburied  for  quite  a 
fortnight,  had  been  discovered  in  a  field  near  the  Âppian 
Way. 

However,  Fierre's  favourite  promenade  soon  became  the 
new  quay  of  the  Tiber  beyond  the  Falazzo  Boccanera.  He 
had  merely  to  take  the  narrow  lane  skirting  the  mansion 
to  reïEkch  a  spot  where  he  found  much  food  for  refleotion. 
Although  the  quay  was  not  yet  finished,  the  work  seemed  to 
be  quite  abandoned.  There  were  heaps  of  rubbish,  blocka 
of  stone,  broken  fonces,  and  dilapidated  tool-sheds  ail  around. 
To  such  a  height  had  it  been  necessary  to  oarry  the  quay 
'walls— designed  to  protect  the  city  from  floods,  for  the 
river  bed  has  been  rising  for  centuries  past— that  the  old 
terrace  of  the  Boccanera  gardens,  witii  its  double  flight  of 
steps  to  which  pleasure  beats  had  once  been  moored,  now  lay 
in  a  hollow,  threatened  with  annihilation  whenever  the  worlà 
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should  be  finished.  But  nothing  had  yet  been  levelled  ;  the 
Boil,  bronght  thither  for  making  up  the  bank,  lay  as  it 
had  fallen  fcom  the  oarts,  and  on  ail  sides  were  pifcs  and 
mounda  interspersed  with  the  abandoned  building  materîals. 
Wretohed  urchins  came  to  play  there,  workmen  without  work 
slept  in  the  sunshine,  and  women  after  washing  ragged  lînen 
Bpread  it  out  to  dry  upon  the  stones.  Neyertheless  the  spot 
proved  a  happy,  peaceml  refuge  for  Pierre,  one  fruitfiil  in  inex- 
haustible  rêveries  when  for  hours  at  a  time  he  lingered  gazing 
at  the  river,  the  qnays,  and  the  city,  stretching  in  front  of  him 
and  on  either  hand. 

At  eight  in  the  moming  the  sun  already  gilded  the  vast 
opening.  On  tuming  to  the  lef t  he  perceived  the  roofs  of  the 
Trastevere,  of  a  misty,  bluish  grey  against  the  dazzling  sky. 
Then,  just  beyond  the  apse  of  San  Giovanni,  on  the  right, 
the  river  curved,  and  on  its  other  bank  the  poplars  of  the 
Ospedale  di  Santo  Spirito  formed  a  green  curtain,  while  the 
castle  of  Sant'  Ângelo  showed  brightly  in  the  distance.  But 
Fierre's  eyes  dwelt  more  particularly  on  the  bank  just  in  front 
of  him,  for  there  he  found  some  lingering  vestiges  of  old  Rome. 
On  that  side  indeed  between  the  Ponte  Sisto  and  the  Ponte 
Sant'  Angelo,  the  quays,  which  were  to  imprison  the  river 
within  high,  white,  fortress-like  walls,  had  not  yet  been  raised, 
and  the  bank  with  its  remnants  of  the  old  papal  city  conjured  up 
an  extraordinary  vision  of  the  middle  âges.  Thehouses,  descend- 
ing  to  the  river  brink,  were  cracked,  scorched,  rusted  by  innu- 
merable  burning  summers,  like  so  many  antique  bronzes.  Down 
below  there  were  black  vaults  into  which  the  water  flowed,  piles 
npholding  walls,  and  fragments  of  Eoman  stonework  plunging 
into  the  river-bed  ;  then,  rising  from  the  shore,  came  steep, 
broken  stairways,  green  with  moisture,  tiers  of  terraces,  storeys 
with  tiny  Windows  pierced  hère  and  there  in  hap-hazard 
fashion,  houses  perched  atop  of  other  houses,  and  the  whole 
jumbled  together  with  a  fantastio  comminglmg  of  balconies 
and  wooden  galleries,  footbridges  spanningoourtyards,  clumpa 
of  trees  growing  apparently  on  the  very  roofs,  and  attics 
rising  from  amidst  pinlsy  tiles.  The  contents  of  a  drain  fell 
noisily  into  the  river  from  a  worn  and  soiled  gorge  of  stone  ; 
and  wherever  the  houses  stood  back  and  the  bank  appeared 
it  was  Govered  with  wild  végétation,  weeds,  shrubs,  and 
maniling  ivy,  which  trailed  like  a  kingly  robe  of  state.  And 
in  the  ^ory  of  the  sun  the  wretchedness  and  dirt  vanished  ; 
Ihe  orooked,  jumbled  houses  seemed  to  be  of  gold,  draped 
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witl;  ihe  purple  of  tbe  red  petticoats  and  ifae  dazzlîng  white 
oi  tbe  shifts  which  hung  drying  from  their  Windows  ;  whiie 
hîgher  still,  above  tbe  district,  tbe  Janiculnm  rose  into  ail  tbe 
luminau^'s  dazzlement»  uprearing  tbe  slendei  profile  of  Sant' 
Onofiio  amidst  cypresses  and  pines. 

Leaning  on  tbe  parapet  of  tbe  qwwall,  Pierre  sadly 
gazed  at  tbe  Tiber  for  bours  at  a  time.  Notbing  oould  convey 
an  idea  6f  tbe  wearinesa  of  tbose  old  waters,  tbe  moarnfnl 
slowness  of  ^tbeir  flow  along  that  Babylonian  trencb  wbere 
tbey  were  confined  witbin  buge,  bare,  livid  pzison-Iike  walls. 
In  tbe  snnligbt' their  yellowness  was  gilded,  and  tbe  faint 
qniver  of  tbe  onrrent  brougbt  ripples  of  green  and  blue  ;  bat 
as  soon as  tbe  shadespread  over  it  tbe  stream  beoame opaque 
like  mndy  so  tnrbid  in  its  vénérable  old  âge  that  it  no  longer 
eyen  gave  back  a  refleotion  of  tbe  bouses  linîng  it.  And  bow 
desolate  was  its  abandonment,  wbat  a  stream  of  silence  and 
solitude  it  was  I  After  tbe  winter  rains  it  migbt  roU  furiously 
and  tbreateningly,  but  during  tbe  long  months  of  brigbt 
wéatber  it  traversed  Borne  witbout  a  Sound,  and  Pierre  could 
remain  tbere  ail  day  long  witbout  seeing  eitber  a  skiff  or  a 
sail.  Tbe  two  or  tbree  little  steam-boats  wbiob  arrived  from 
tbe  coast,  tiie  few  tartanes  wbicb  brougbt  wine  from  Sicily, 
never  came  bigber  tban  tbe  Aventine,  beyond  wbicb  tbere  was 
only  a  watery  désert  in  wbiob  bere  and  tbere,  at  long  interyals, 
a  motionless  angler  let  bis  Une  dangle.  AU  that  Pierre  ever 
saw  in  tbe  wapr  of  sbîpping  was  a  sort  of  ancient,  covered 
pinnace,  a  rotting  Noab's  ark,  moored  on  tbe  rigbt  beside  tbe 
old  bank,  and  be  fanoied  that  it  migbt  be  used  as  a  washbouse, 
thougb  on  no  occasion  did  be  see  anyone  in  it»  And  on  a  neck 
of  mud  tbere  aiso  lay  a  strandedboatwith  one  side  broken  in, 
a  lamentable  symbol  of  tbe  impossibiHty  and  tbe  relinquisb'* 
ment  of  navigation.  Ah  I  that  decay  of  tbe  river,  tbat  decay 
of  father  ISber,  as  dead  as  tbe  famous  ruins  wbose  dust  be  is 
weary  of  laving  I  And  wbat  an  évocation  I  ail  tbe  centuries 
of  history,  so  many  things,  so  many  men,  tbat  tbose  yellow 
waiers  bave  refleoted  till,  fîill  of  lassitude  and  disgust,  tbey 
bave  grown  heavy,  silent  and  deserted,  longing  only  for  an- 
nihilation. 

One  moming  on  tbe  river  bank  Plane  found  La  Pierina 
standing  bebind  an  abandoned  tool-shed.  With  ber  neck 
extended,  she  was  lookîng  fizedly  at  the  window  of  Dario'a 
room,  at  the  corner  of  tbe  qua^  and  the  lane.  Doubtless  she 
bad  been  frîghtened  by  Yictorine's  severe  réception,  and  had 
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not  dared  to  retu^  to  the  mansion  ;  but  Elomô  Bervant,  pofih 
sibly,  had  told  her  which  was  the  Toung  Piinoe's  window,  and 
80  Bhe  now  came  to  this  spot,  Wnere  without  wearyîn^  ehe 
waited  for  a  glimpse  of  the  man  she  loved,  for  some  sign  ot 
lîfe  and  salvation,  the  mère  hope  of  which  made  her  heart 
leap.  Deeply  toached  b;^  the  way  in  which  she  hid  herself , 
aU  humility  and  qnivering  with  adoration,  the  piiest  ap- 
proached  her,  and  instead  of  scolding  her  and  driving  her  away 
as  he  had  been  asked  to  do,  spoke  to  her  in  a  gentle,  cheerfal 
manner,  asking  her  for  news  of  her  people  as  âiongh  nothing 
had  happened,  and  at  last  contriving  to  mention  Dario's  name 
in  order  that  she  might  imderstand  that  he  wonld  be  np  and 
about  again  within  a  fortnight.  On  peroeiying  Pierre,  La 
Pierina  had  started  with  timidity  and  distrast  as  if  anxions  to 
flee  ;  but  when  she  understood  him,  tears  of  happiness  gnshed 
from  her  eyes,  and  with  a  bright  smile  she  kissed  her  handto 
him,  calling  :  '  Qrazie^  grazie,  thanks,  thanks  l  '  Ând  there- 
mMfrflhe  darted  away,  and  he  never  saw  her  again. 
JrOn  another  moming  at  an  early  hour,  as  Pierre  was  going 
^  sa^  mass  at  Santa  Brigida  on  the  Piazza  Famese,  he  waa 
snrprised  to  meet  Benedetta  ooming  ont  of  the  dmrch  and 
carrying  a  smaU  phial  of  oil.  She  evinced  no  embarrassment, 
but  frankly  told  him  that  every  two  or  three  days  she  went 
thither  to  obtain  from  the  beadle  a  few  drops  of  tixe  tàl  osed 
for  the  lamp  that  bumt  before  an  antique  wooden  statae  ot 
the  Madonna,  in  which  she  had  perf  eot  confidence.^3he  even 
oonfessed  that  she  had  never  had  confidence  in^any  other 
Madonna,  having  never  obtained  anythiog  from  any  other, 
though  she  had  prayed  to  several  of  high  réputé,  Madonnaa 
of  marble  and  even  of  silv^^^^^^d  so  her  heart  was  full  ot 
ardent  dévotion  for  the  holylâage  which  refused  her  nothing. 
And  she  dedared  in  ail  simplicity,  as  though  the  mattei  were 
quite  natural  and  above  discussion,  that  the  few  drops  of  oil 
which  she  applied,  moming  and  evening,  to  Dario's  wornid, 
were  alone  working  his  cure,  so  speedy  a  cure  as  to  be  quite 
miraculous.  Pierre,  fairly  aghast,  distressed  indeed  to  find 
Buch  ohildish,  superstitions  notions  in  one  so  full  of  sensé  and 
grâce  and  passion,  did  not  even  venture  to  smile. 

In  the  evenings,  when  he  came  back  from  his  stroUs  and 
spent  an  hour  or  so  in  Dario's  room,  he  would  for  a  time 
divert  the  patient  by  relating  what  ne  had  donc  and  seen  and 
thought  of  during  the  day.  Ând  when  he  again  ventured  to 
stray  beyond  the  district,  and  became  enamoured  of  &e  lovely 
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gardens  of  Borne,  \7bich  Le  visited  as  soon  as  they  opened  in 
the  moming  in  order  that  he  migbt  be  virtually  idonei  he 
deligbted  tbe  young  prince  and  Benedetta  wîih  bis  enUiosiasm, 
bis  raptnroos  passion  for  the  splendid  trees,  tbe  plasbing  water, 
and  tbe  spreading  terraoes  whence  tbe  views  were  so  sablime. 
It  was  not  tbe  most  extensive  of  tbese  gardens  wbicb  tiie  more 
deeply  impressed  bis  beart.  In  tbe  gronnds  of  tbe  Yilla  Bor- 
gbese,  tbe  little  Boman  Bois  de  Boulogne,  tbere  wereoertainly 
some  majestic  clomps  of  greenery,  some  régal  avenues  wbere 
carriages  took  a  turn  in  tbe  aftemoon  before  tbe  obligatory 
drive  to  tbe  Finoio  ;  but  Pierre  was  more  toucbed  by  tbe  re- 
served  garden  of  tbe  villa — ^tbat  villa  dazzling  with  marble 
and  now  containing  one  of  tbe  finest  muséums  in  tbe  world. 
Tbere  was  a  simple  lawn  of  fine  grass  with  a  vast  central 
basin  surmounted  by  a  figure  of  Venus,  nude  and  white  ;  and 
antique  fragments,  vases,  statues,  columns  and  sarcophagi 
were  ranged  symmetrioally  ail  around  tbe  deserted,  sunlit  yet 
melancholy  sward.  On  retuming  on  one  occasion  to  tbe 
Pinoio  Pierre  spent  a  deligbtful  moming  tbere,  penetrated  by 
tbe  cbarm  of  tbis  little  nook  with  its  scanty  evergreens,  and 
its  admirable  vista  of  ail  Bome  and  St.  Peter's  risinç  up  a£ar 
off  in  tbe  soft  limpid  radiance.  Ât  tbe  Yilla  Âlbani  and  tbe 
Yilla  Pampbili  he  again  came  upon  superb  parasol  pines,  tall, 
stately  and  graceful,  and  powerful  elm-kees  with  twisted 
limbs  and  dusky  foliacé.  In  tbe  Pampbili  grounds,  tbe  elm- 
trees  steeped  tbe  patbs  in  a  delicious  half  light,  tbe  lake  with 
its  weeping  willows  and  tufts  of  reeds  had  a  dreamy  aspect, 
wbile  down  below  tbe  parterre  displayed  a  fantastio  floral 
mosaic  brigbt  with  tbe  varions  bues  of  flowers  and  foliage. 
Tbat  wbicb  most  particularly  struck  Pierre,  bowever,  in  tins, 
tbe  noblest,  most  spacious,  and  most  carefully  tended  garden 
of  Bome,  was  tbe  novel  and  unex]^cted  view  tbat  be  suddenly 
obtaîned  of  St.  Peter's  wbilst  skirtmg  a  low  wall  :  a  view  wbose 
symbolism  for  ever  clung  to  bim.  Bome  bad  completely  van- 
isbed,  and  between  tbe  slopes  of  Monte  Mario  and  another 
wooded  beigbt  wbicb  bid  tbe  oity,  tbere  only  appeared  tbe 
colossal  dôme  wbicb  seemed  to  be  poised  on  an  infinity  of 
scattered  blocks,  now  wblte,  now  red.  Thèse  were  the  bouses 
of  tbe  Borgo,  tbe  jumbled  piles  of  tiie  Vatican  and  tbe  basilica 
wbicb  tbe  buge  dôme  surmounted  and  annibilated,  showing 
greyly  blue  in  tbe  ligbt  blue  of  tbe  beavens,  wbilst  far  away 
Btretcbed  a  délicate,  boundless  vista  of  tbe  Oampagna,  likewisa 
of  a  bluisb  tint. 
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ït  was,  however,  more  particularly  iu  tlie  less  sumptuoua 
gardens,  those  of  a  more  bomcly  grâce,  that  Pierre  realised 
that  even  thîngs  bave  soûls.  Ah  t  tbat  Villa  Llattei  on  one 
ride  of  the  OœUus  witb  its  terraced  grounds,  its  sloping  alleys 
edged  witb  laurel,  aloeandspindle-tree,  its  box-plants  forming 
arbours,  its  oranges,  its  roses  and  its  fonntains  !  Pierre  spent 
Bome  delicioua  hours  tbere,  and  onlyfound  a  similar  cbarm  on 
visiting  tbe  Âventine,  wbére  three  cburcbes  are  embowered  in 
verdure.  Tbe  little  garden  of  Santa  Sabina,  tbe  birtbplace 
of  tbe  Dominican  order,  is-  closed  on  ail  sides  and  afibrds  no 
TÎew  :  it  slumbers  in  quiesbence,  warm  and  perfumed  by  its 
orange  trees,  amongst  wbioh  tbat  planted  by  St.  Dominio 
stands  buge  and  gnarled  but  still  laden  witb  ripe  fruit.  Ât 
tbe  adjoininff  Prioratô,  however,  tbe  garden,  perched  bigh 
above  tbe  Tiber,  overloioks  a  vast  expanse,  witb  tbe  river  and 
tbe  buildings  on  either  bank  as  far  as  tbe  summit  of  tbe 
Janiculum.  And  in  thèse  gardens  of  Home  Pierre  ever  found 
the  same  clipped  box-sbrubs,  the  same  eucalypti  witb  white 
tmnks  and  pale  leaves  longlike  bair«  the  same  Uex-trees  squat 
and  dusky,  tbe  same  giant  pines,  the  same  black  cypresses, 
tbe  same  marbles  whitening  amidst  tufts  of  roses,  and  tbe 
same  f ountains  gurgling  ùnder  mantling  îvy.  Never  did  be 
enjoy  more  gentle,  sorrow-finged  delight  than  at  the  Villa  of 
Pope  Julius,  wbere  a&  tbe  life  of  a  gay  and  sensual  period  is 
Buggested  by  the  semi^ciroular  portions  opening  on  the  gardens, 
a  portions  decorated  witb  paintings,  golden  trellis-work  laden 
witb  âowers,  amidst  which  ântter  âights  of  smiling  Oupids. 
Then,  on  the  evening  wben  be  retumed  from  the  Famesina, 
he  deolared  tbat  be  had  brought  ail  the  dead  soûl  of  ancient 
Bome  away  witb  him,  and  it  was  not  the  paintings  exeouted 
after  Baffaelle's  designs  that  had  touched  him,  it  was  rather 
tbe  pretty  hall  on  the  river  side  decorated  in  soft  blue  and 
pink  and  lilac,  with  an  art  devoid  of  genius  vet  so  charming 
and  80  Boman  ;  and  in  particular  it  was  tbe  abandoned  garden 
once  stretching  down  to  the  Tiber,  and  now  shut  off  from  it 
by  the  new  quav,  and  presenting  an  aspect  of  woful  désola- 
tion, ravagea,  bossy  ànd  weedy  like  a  cemetery,  albeit  tbe 
golden  fruit  of  orange  and  citron  tree  still  ripened  there. 

And  for  tbe  last  time  a  shock  came  to  Pierre*s  heart  on 
tbe  lovely  evening  wben  be  visited  the  Villa  Medici.  There 
he  was  on  French  soil.^    And  again  what  a  marvellons  garden 

>  Hère  is  the  Frenoh  Aeademy,  where  winners  of  the  *  Prix  de  Bome  ' 
In  paînting,  Boulpture,  arohitecture,  engrayingand  mudo  aremaintained 
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he  found  with  box-plants»  and  pines,  and  avenues  fdll  of  mag- 
nificence and  charm  1  What  a  refage  for  antique  rêverie  waa 
tibat  wood  of  ilex-trees,  so  old  and  so  sombre,  where  the  snn 
in  declining  cast  fiery  gleams  of  red  gold  amidst  the  sheeny 
bronze  of  the  foliage.  You  ascend  by  endiess  steps,  and  from 
the  crowning  belvédère  on  high  you  embrace  ail  Borne  at  a 
glance,  as  though  by  opening  your  arms  you  could  seize  it  in 
its  entirety.  EVom  the  villa's  dining-room,  decorated  with 
portraits  of  alltheartists  who  hâve  successively  sojonmed  there, 
and  from  the  spacious  peaceful  library  one  oeholds  the  same 
eplendid,  broad,  all-conqaering  panorama,  a  panorama  of  un- 
limited  ambition,  whose  infinité  ought  to  set  in  the  hearts  of 
the  young  men  dwelling  there  a  détermination  to  subjugate 
the  world.  ^  Pierre,  who  came  thither  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  the  '  Prix  de  Bome,'  that  traditional,  miiform  éducation  so 
dangerous  for  originality,  was  for  a  moment  charmed  by  the 
warm  peacefulness,  the  limpid  solitude  of  the  garden,  and  the 
sublime  horizon  where  the  wings  of  genius  seemed  to  flutter. 
Âh  1  how  delightfal,  to  be  only  twenty  and  to  live  for  three 
years  amidst  such  infinité  sweetness,  encompassed  by  the 
fiioiest  Works  of  man  ;  to  say  to  oneself  that  one  is  as  yet  too 
young  to  produce,  and  to  refiect,  and  seek,  and  learn  how  to 
enjoy,  sulfer  and  love  I  But  Pierre  afterwards  refiected  that 
this  was  not  a  fit  task  for  youth,  and  that  to  appreciate  the 
divine  enjoyment  of  such  a  retreat,  ail  art  and  blue  sky,  ripe 
âge  was  needed,  âge  with  victories  already  gained  and  weari- 
ness  foUowing  upon  the  accomplishment  of  work.  He  chatted 
with  some  of  the  young  pensioners,  and  remarked  that  if 
those  who  were  inclined  to  dreaminess  and  contemplation, 
like  those  who  could  merely  claim  mediocrity,  accommodated 
themselves  to  this  life  cloîstered  in  the  art  of  the  past,  on  the 
other  hand  artists  of  active  bent  and  personal  tempérament 
pined  with  impatience,  their  eyes  ever  tumed  towards  Paris, 
their  soûls  eager  to  plunge  into  the  famace  of  battle  and 
production. 

Ail  those  gardens  of  which  Pierre  spoke  to  Dario  and 
Benedetta  with  so  much  rapture,  awoke  withîn  them  the 
memory  of  the  garden  of  the  Villa  Montefiori  now  a  waste, 
but  once  so  green,  planted  with  the  finest  orange-trees  of  Bome, 
a  grove  of  centenarian  orange-trees  where  they  had  leamt  to 
love  one  another.    And  the  memory  of  their  early  love  brought 

by  the  Frenoh  Govermnent  for  three  years.  The  création  dates  from 
Louis  Xiy.~2Vvn8. 
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thoaghts  of  iheir  présent  situation  and  their  future  prospecta. 
To  thèse  the  conversation  always  reverted,  and  evening  aftei 
evening  Pierre  witnessed  their  delight,  and  heard  them  talk 
of  coming  happiness  like  levers  transported  to  the  seventh 
heaven.  The  suit  for  the  dissolution  of  Benedetta's  maniage 
was  now  assuming  a  more  and  more  favourable  aspect. 
Guided  by  a  powerful  hand,  Donna  Serafina  was  apparently 
acting  very  vigorously,  for  almost  every  day  she  had  some 
further  good  news  to  report.  She  was  indeed  anxious  to 
finish  the  affair  both  for  the  continuity  and  for  the  honour  of 
the  name,  for  on  the  one  hand  Dario  refused  to  marry  any- 
one  but  his  cousin,  and  on  the  other  this  marriage  wouîd 
explain  everything  and  put  an  end  to  an  intolérable  situation. 
The  scandalous  rumours  which  circulated  both  in  the  white 
and  the  black  world  quite  incensed  her,  and  a  victory  was  the 
more  necessary  as  Léo  XIII,  already  so  aged,  might  be 
snatched  away  at  any  moment,  and  in  the  Conclave  which  would 
follow  she  desired  that  her  brother's  name  should  shine  f orth 
with  untamished,  sovereign  radiance.  Never  had  the  secret 
ambition  of  her  life,  the  hope  that  her  race  might  give  a 
tliird  pope  to  the  Ghurch,  filled  her  with  so  much  passion. 
It  was  as  if  she  therein  sought  a  consolation  for  the  harsh 
abandonment  of  Âdvocate  Morano.  Invariably  clad  in  sombre 
garb,  ever  active  and  slim,  so  tightly  laced  that  from  behind 
one  might  hâve  taken  her  for  a  young  girl,  she  was  so  to 
say  the  black  soûl  of  that  old  palace  ;  and  Pierre  who  met 
her  everywhere,  prowling  and  inspecting  like  a  careful  house- 
keeper,  and  jealously  watching  over  her  brother  the  Cardinal, 
bowed  to  her  in  sileDce,  chilled  to  the  heart  by  the  stem  look 
of  her  withered  wrinkled  face  in  which  was  set  the  large, 
opiniative  nose  of  her  family.  However  she  barely  retumed 
his  bows,  for  she  still  disdained  that  paltry  foreign  priest,  and 
only  tolerated  him  in  order  to  please  Monsignor  Nani  and 
Yiscount  Philibert  de  la  Choue. 

Â  witness  every  evening  of  the  anxious  delight  and  im- 
patience of  Benedetta  and  Dario,  Pierre  by  degrees  became 
almost  as  impassioned  as  themselves,  as  désirons  for  an  early 
solution.  Benedetta's  suit  was  about  to  come  before  the  Con- 
grégation of  the  Council  once  more.  Monsignor  Pàlma,  the 
defender  of  the  marriage,  had  demanded  a  supplementary 
inquiry  after  the  fftvourable  décision  arrived  at  in  the  first 
instance  by  a  bare  majority  of  one  vote — a  majority  which 
the  Pope  would  ccrtainly  not  hâve  thought  sufficient  had  he 
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been  asked  foi  hia  ratification.  So  the  question  now  waa  to 
gain  votes  among  the  ten  Cardinals  who  f onned  the  Congréga- 
tion, to  persuade  and  convince  them,  and  if  possible  ensnre  an 
almost  unanimons  prononnoement.  The  task  was  arduons,  for, 
instead  of  facilitating  matters,  Benedetta's  relationahip  to 
Oardinal  Boccanera  raised  many  diffîculties,  owing  to  the  in- 
trigning  spirit  rife  at  the  Vatican,  the  spite  of  rivais  who,  by 
perpetnating  the  scandai,  hopedtodestroy  Boccanera's  chance 
of  ever  attaLoing  to  the  papaoy.  Every  aftemoon,  however. 
Donna  Seraôna  devoted  herself  to  the  task  of  winning  votes 
under  the  direction  of  her  confesser,  Father  Lorenza,  whom 
she  saw  daily  at  the  OoUegio  Germanico,  now  the  last  refuge 
of  the  Jesuits  in  Borne,  for  they  hâve  ceased  to  be  masters  of 
the  Gesù.  The  chief  hope  of  success  lay  in  Prada's  formai 
déclaration  that  he  would  not  put  in  an  appearance.  The 
whole  affair  wearied  and  irri^ted  him;  the  imputations 
levelled  againsthim  as  a  m  an  soemed  to  him  supremely  odious 
and  ridiculous  ;  and  he  no  longer  even  took  the  trouble  to 
reply  to  the  assignations  which  were  sent  to  him.  He  acted 
indeed  as  if  he  had  never  been  marriéd,  though  deep  in  his 
heart  the  wound  dealt  to  his  passion  and  his  pride  stiU  lingered, 
bleeding  afresh  whenever  one  or  another  of  the  scan^ilous 
rumours  in  circulation  reached  his  ears.  However,  as  their 
adversary  desisted  from  ail  action,  one  can  understand  that 
the  hopes  of  Benedetta  and  Dario  increased,  the  more  so  as 
hardly  an  evening  passed  without  Donna  Serafina  telling  them 
that  she  believed  she  had  gained  the  support  of  another 
cardinal. 

But  the  man  who  terrified  them  ail  was  Monsignoi  Pahna, 
whom  the  congrégation  had  appointed  to  défend  the  sacred 
ties  of  matrimony.  His  rights  and  privilèges  were  almost 
unlimited,  he  could  appeal  yet  again,  and  in  any  case  would 
make  the  affair  drag  on  as  long  as  it  pleased  him.  His  first 
report,  in  reply  to  Morano's  memoir,  had  been  a  terrible  blow, 
and  it  was  now  said  that  a  second  one  which  he  was  preparing 
would  prove  yet  more  pitiless,  establishing  as  a  fundamental 
principle  of  the  Ghurch  that  it  could  not  annul  a  marriage 
whose  nonconsummation  was  purely  and  simply  due  to  the 
action  of  the  wKe  in  refasing  obédience  to  her  husband.  In 
présence  of  such  energy  and  logio,  it  was  unlikely  that  the 
cardinals,  even  if  sympathetic.  would  dare  to  advise  the  Holy 
Father  to  dissolve  the  marriage.  Ând  so  discouragement  was 
once  more  overcoming  Benedetta  when  Donna  Berafina,  on 
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returning  from  a  visit  to  Monsignor  Nani,  calmed  her  some* 
what  by  telling  her  that  a  mutual  friend  had  nndertaken  to 
deal  with  Monsignor  Palma.  However»  said  she,  even  if  they 
Bucceeded,  it  would  doubiless  oost  them  a  large  sum. 

Monsignor  Palma,  a  theologist  expert  in  ail  oanonical 
affairs,  and  a  perfeotly  honest  man  in  pecuniary  matters,  had 
met  w&i  a  great  misiortone  in  his  life.  He  had  a  nièce,  a 
poor  and  lovely  girl,  for  whom,  nnhappily,  in  his  dedining 
years  he  conoeived  an  insensate  passion,  with  the  resuit  that 
to  avoid  a  seandal  he  was  oompelled  to  xnarry  her  to  a  rascal 
who  now  preyed  upon  her  and  even  beat  her.  And  the  prelate 
was  now  passing  through  a  f earfnl  crisis,  weary  of  reducing 
himself  U)  oeggary,  and  indeed  no  longer  ha^ing  the  money 
necessary  to  extricate  his  nephew  by  marriage  from  a  very 
nasty  predicament,  the  resnlt  of  oheating  at  eards.  So  the 
idea  was  to  save  the  young  man  by  a  considérable  pecuniary 
payment,  and  then  to  procure  him  employment  without  asking 
aught  of  his  unde,  who,  as  if  offering  oomplicity,  came  in  tears 
one  evening,  when  night  had  feillen,  to  thank  Donna  Serafina 
for  her  exoeeding  goodness. 

Pierre  was  with  Dario  that  evening  when  Benedetta  entered 
the  room  laughîng,  and  joyfully  clapping  her  hands.  '  It's 
done,  it's  done  !  '  she  said,  *  he  has  just  lef  t  aunt,  and  vowed 
etemal  gratitude  to  her.  He  will  now  be  obliged  to  show 
himself  amiable.* 

However  Dario  distmstfully  inquired  :  '  But  was  he  made 
to  sign  anything  ?  did  he  enter  into  a  formai  engagement  ? 

'Oh  !  no  ;  how  could  one  do  that  ?  It's  such  a  délicate 
matter,'  replied  Benedetta.  '  But  people  say  that  he  is  a  very 
honest  man.'  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  thèse  words,  she  her- 
self  became  uneasy.  What  if  Monsignor  Palma  should  remain 
incorruptible  in  spite  of  the  great  service  whioh  had  been 
rendered  him?  Thenceforth  this  idea  haunted  them,  and 
their  suspense  began  once  more. 

Dario,  eager  to  divert  his  mind,  was  imprudent  enough  to 
^et  up  before  he  was  perfectly  cured,  and,  his  wound  reopen- 
mg,  ne  was  obliged  to  take  to  his  bed  again  for  a  few  disi^. 
Every  evening,  as  previously,  Pierre  strove  to  enliven  him  with 
an  account  of  his  strolls.  The  young  priest  was  now  getting 
bolder,  rambling  in  tum  through  aU  the  districts  of  Bome, 
and  discovering  the  many  ^classical  '  curiosities  catalogued  in 
the  guide-books.  One  evening  he  spoke  with  a  kind  of  affec- 
tion of  the  principal  squares  of  the  city  whieh  he  had  fiml 
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IhoughioômxiioiipliMe,  bat  whiohnow  seemedtohiiA  yery  yariedi 
each  wiih  original  features  of  its  own.  There  was  tiie  noble 
Piazza  del  Popolo  of  saoh  monumental  pymmetiy  and  so  foll 
of  sunlight  ;  Ûiere  was  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  the  livelj  meet- 
ing-place of  f  oreigners»  with  its  doaUe  flight  of  a  hondred  and 
thirty  stepa  gilded  by  tiie  stm  ;  there  wae  the  vast  Piazza 
Oolonna,  always  swarming^th  people,  and  the  most  Italian 
of  ail  the  Boman  squares  from  the  présence  of  the  idle,  care- 
less  crowd  whioh  ever  lounged  round  the  column  of  Maroua 
Aureliua  as  if  waiting  for  fortune  to  fall  from  heaven  ;  there 
was  also  the  long  and  regular  Piazza  Navona,  deserted  sinoe 
the  market  was  no  longer  held  there,  and  retaining  a  melan« 
choly  recollection  of  its  former  bustling  life  ;  and  there  wm 
the  Gampo  dei  Mon,  whioh  was  invaded  eaoh  moming  by  the 
tumultuous  £niit  and  vegetable  markets,  quite  a  plantation  of 
huge  umbrellas  sheltering  heaps  of  tomatoes,  pimentoes,  and 
grapes  amidst  a  noisy  stream  of  dealers  and  housewives. 
Pierre's  great  surprise,  however,  was  the  'Piazza  del  Gampi^ 
dogUo — ^Q  '  Square  of  the  Gapitol  ' — which  to  him  suggested 
a  summit,  an  open  spot  overlooking  the  oity  and  the  world, 
but  which  he  found  to  be  small  and  square,  and  on  three  sides 
enclosed  by  palaces,  whilst  on  the  fourtb  side  the  view  was  of 
little  eztent.^  There  are  no  passers-by  there  ;  yisitors  usually 
come  np  by  a  flight  of  steps  bordered  by  a  few  palm-trees, 
only  foreîgners  maUng  use  of  the  windmg  carriage-ascent. 
The  vehicles  wait,  and  the  tourists  ïoiter  for  a  while  with  their 
eyes  raised  to  the  admirable  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  in  antique  bronze,  which  occupies  the  centre  of  the 
piazza.  Towards  four  o'dock,  when  the  sun  gilds  the  lef t-hand 
palace,  and  the  slender  statues  of  its  entàblature  show  Yividly 
against  the  blue  sky,  you  might  think  yourself  in  some  warm, 
cosy  square  of  a  little  provincial  town,  what  with  the  women 
of  Ôie  neighbourhood  who  sit  knitting  under  the  arcade,  and 
the  bands  of  ragged  urchins  who  disport  themselyes  on  ail 
sides  like  schoolboys  in  a  playground.    . 

Then,  on  anotner  eveiiing  Pierre  told  Benedetta  and  Dario 
of  his  admiration  for  the  Bomaa  fountains,  for  in  no  other 
dfy  of  the  worid  does  water  flow  so  abundantly  ànd  magnifi- 
eently  in  fountains  of  bronze  andmarble,  fromâie  boat-sbapod 

'  The  Piazza  del  Campîdoglio  îs  really  a  depressibn  between  tiie 
Capitolimn  proper  and  the  northetn  height  oalled  the  Arï,  It  is  snp- 
posed  to  hâve  been  the  exact  site  of  Bomtdas's  tradîtional  ÂByldin.^ 
Tram. 
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Fontana  délia  Barcaooia  on  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  ihe  Triton 
on  tbe  Piazza  Barberini,  and  the  Tortoises  whioh  give  their 
name  to  the  Piazza  délie  Tartarnghe,  to  the  three  fonntains 
of  the  Piazza  Navona  where  Bemini's  vast  central  composition 
of  rock  and  river-gods  rises  so  trimnphantly,  and  to  the  colossal 
and  pompons  fountain  of  Treyi,  where  Eong  Neptnne  stands 
on  high  attended  by  lofty  figures  of  Health  and  Fmitfdlness. 
Ând  on  yet  another  evening  Pierre  came  home  quite  pleased, 
relating  that  he  had  at  last  discovered  whyit  was  that  the  old 
streets  aronnd  the  Oapitol  and  along  the  Tiber  seemed  to  him 
so  strange  :  it  was  because  they  had  no  footways,  and  pedes- 
trians,  instead  of  skirting  the  walls,  invariably  took  the  middie 
of  the  road,  leisnrely  wending  their  way  among  the  vehioles. 
Pierre  was  very  fond  of  those  old  districts  with  their  winding 
lanes,  their  tiny  squares  so  irregular  in  shape,  and  their  huge 
square  mansions  swamped  by  a  multitudinous  jumble  of  little 
houses.  He  found  a  charm,  too,  in  the  district  of  the  Esquiline, 
where,  besides  innumerable  flights  of  ascending  steps,  each  of 
grey  pebbles  edged  with  white  stone,  there  were  sudden  sinuous 
slopes,  tiers  of  terraces,  seminaries  and  convents,  lifeless,  .with 
their  Windows  ever  closed,  and  lofty,  blank  walls  above  which 
a  superb  palm  tree  would  now  and  again  soarinto  the  spotless 
bine  of  the  sky.  Ând  on  yet  another  evening,  having  strolled 
into  the  Campagna  beside  the  Tiber  and  above  the  Ponte 
Molle,  he  came  back  fall  of  enthusiasm  for  a  form  of  dassical 
art  which  hitherto  he  had  scarcely  appreciated.  Along  t^e 
river  bank,  however,  he  had  found  the  very  scenery  that 
Poussin  so  faithfully  depicted:  the  sluggish,  yellow  stream 
fringed  with  reeds  ;  low  riven  cliffs,  whose  chsîky  whiteness 
showed  against  the  ruddy  background  of  a  fsjr-stretching,  un- 
dulating  plain,  bounded  by  blue  hills  ;  a  few  spare  trees  with 
a  ruined  portions  opening  on  to  space  atop  of  tbe  bank,  and  a 
Une  of  pale-hued  sheep  descending  to  drink,  whilst  the  shep- 
herd,  with  an  elbow  resting  on  the  trunk  of  an  ilex-tree,  stood 
lookuig  on.  It  was  a  spécial  kind  of  beauty,  broad  and  ruddy, 
made  uç  of  nothing,  sometimes  simplified  into  a  séries  of 
low,  horizontal  lines,  but  ever  ennobled  by  the  great  memories 
it  evoked  :  the  Boman  légions  marohing  along  aie  paved  high- 
ways  aoross  the  bare  Campagna;  the  long  dumber  of  the 
middie  âges  ;  and  then  the  awakening  of  antique  nature  in 
the  midst  of  Catholicism,  whereby,  for  the  second  time,  Bome 
became  ruler  of  the  world. 

One  day  when  Pierre  came  back  &om  seeing  the  great 
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ffloâern  cemetery,  the  Campo  Yerano,  he  fotind  Celia,  as  well 
as  Benedetta,  by  the  side  of  Dario's  bed.  <  What,  Monsieur 
l'Âbbé  1  '  exclaimed  tbe  little  Frmcess  when  sbe  leamt  where 
he  had  been  ;  *  it  amuses  you  to  visit  the  dead  ?  ' 

'Oh  those  Frenchmen,'  remarked  Dario,  to  whom  the 
mère  idea  of  a  cemetery  was  répulsive  ;  '  those  Frenchmen 
seem  to  take  a  pleasure  in  making  their  lives  wretched  with 
their  partiality  for  gloomy  scènes.' 

'But  there  is  no  escaping  the  reality  of  death,*  gently 
replied  Pierre  ;  '  the  best  course  is  to  look  it  in  the  face.' 

This  made  the  Prince  quite  angry.  '  Reality,  reality,'  said 
he,  '  when  reah'ty  isn't  pleasant  I  don't  look  at  it  ;  I  try  never 
to  think  of  it  even.' 

In  spite  of  this  rejoînder,  Pierre,  with  his  smiling,  placid 
air,  went  on  enumerating  the  things  which  had  struck  him  : 
first,  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  cemetery  was  kept, 
then  the  festive  appearance  which  it  derived  from  the  bright 
autumn  sun,  and  the  wonderful  profusion  in  which  marble  was 
lavished  in  slabs,  statues,  and  chapels.  The  ancient  atavism 
had  surely  been  at  work,  the  sumptuous  mausoleums  of  the 
Appian  Way  had  hère  sprung  up  afresh,  making  death  a  pre- 
text  for  the  display  of  pomp  and  pride.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  cemetery  the  Boman  nobility  had  a  district  of  its  own, 
crowded  with  véritable  temples,  colossal  statues,  groups  of 
several  figures;  and  if  at  times  the  taste  shown  in  thèse 
monuments  was  déplorable,  it  was  none  the  less  certain  that 
millions  had  been  expended  on  them.  One  oharming  feature 
of  the  place,  said  Pierre,  was  that  the  marbles,  standing  among 
yews  andcypresses,  were  remarkably  well  preserved,  white  and 
spotless  ;  for,  if  the  summer  sun  slowly  gilded  tiiem,  there 
were  none  of  those  stains  of  moss  and  rain  which  impart  an 
aspect  of  melancholy  decay  to  the  statues  of  northem  climes. 

Touched  by  the  discomfort  of  Dario,  Benedetta,  hitherto 
silent,  ended  by  interrupting  Pierre.  *  And  was  the  hunt  in- 
teresting  ?  '  she  asked,  tuming  to  Celia. 

The  little  Princess  had  been  taken  by  her  mother  to  see  a 
fox-hunt,  and  had  been  speaking  of  it  when  the  priest  entered 
the  room. 

'Yes,  it  was  very  interesting,  my  dear,'  she  replied; 
'  the  meet  was  at  noon  near  the  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella,  where 
a  buffet  had  been  arranged  under  a  tent.  And  there  was  such 
a  number  of  people — the  foreign  colony,  the  young  men  of  the 
embassies,  and  some  ofScers,  not  to  mention  ourselves — ail  the 
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men  in  soarlet  and  a  great  many  ladies  in  habits.  The 
**throw-off"wa9  at  one  o*clock,  and  tbe  gallop  lasted  more 
than  two  hours  and  a  half ,  so  that  the  fox  had  a  very  long  ron. 
I  wasn't  able  to  follow,  but  ail  the  same  I  saw  some  extraor- 
dinary  things — a  great  wall  whioh  the  whole  hunt  had  to  leap, 
and  then  ditohes  and  hedges — a  mad  race  indeed  in  the  rear 
of  the  honnds.  There  were  two  accidents,  but  nothing  serions  ; 
one  gentleman,  who  was  unseated,  sprained  his  vrîst  badly, 
and  another  broke  his  leg/  ^ 

Dario  had  listened  to  Celia  with  passionate  interest,  for 
fox  hunting  is  one  of  the  great  pleasures  of  Home,  and  the 
Campagna,  flat  and  yet  bristling  with  obstacles,  is  certainly 
well  adapted  to  the  sport.  *  Ah  I  '  said  the  young  Prince  in  a 
despairing  tone,  '  how  idiotie  it  is  to  be  riveted  to  thia  room  1 
ï  shall  end  by  dying  of  emmii  !  * 

Benedetta  contented  herself  with  smiling  ;  neither  reproach 
nor  expression  of  sadness  came  fromher  at  this  candid  display 
of  egotism.  Her  own  happiness  at  having  him  ail  to  herself 
in  the  room  where  she  nursed  him  was  great  indeed  ;  still  her 
love,  at  oncefull  of  youth  and  good  sensé,  included  a  maternai 
élément,  and  she  well  understood  that  he  bardly  amused  him- 
sclf,  deprived  as  he  was  of  his  customary  pleasures  and  severed 
f rom  lus  friends,  few  of  whom  he  was  wiUing  to  receiye,  for 
he  feared  that  they  might  think  the  story  of  tibe  dislocated 
shoulder  suspicions.  Of  course  there  were  no  more  fétes^  no 
more  evenings  at  the  théâtre,  no  more  flirtations.  But  above 
everything  else  Dario  missed  the  Corso,  and  sufiered  despair- 
ingly  at  no  longer  seeing  or  learning  anything  by  watching 
the  procession  of  Boman  society  from  four  to  five  each  after- 
noon.  Âccordingly,  as  soon  as  an  intimate  called,  there  were 
endless  questions  :  Had  the  visitor  seen  so  and  so  ?  Had  such  a 
one  reappeared  ?  How  had  a  certain  friend's  love  affair  ended  ? 
Was  any  new  adventure  setting  the  city  agog  ?  Ând  so  f orth  ; 
ail  the  pettv  fnvolities,  nine  days'  wonders,  and  puérile  in- 
trigues in  which  the  young  Prince  had  hitherto  expended  his 
manly  energy. 

After  a  pause  Celia,  who  was  fond  of  coming  to  him  with 
innocent  gossîp,  j&xed  her  candid  eyes  on  him — the  fathomlesa 
eyes  of  an  enigmatical  virgîn,  and  resumed  :  '  How  long  it 
takes  to  set  a  shoulder  right  !  ' 

Had  she,  child  as  she  was,  with  love  her  only  business, 

*  The  Boman  Hunt,  which  coants  about  one  handred  snbscilbers,  has 
flourished  since  1840.  There  is  a  kennel  of  Eng^ish  honnds,  an  English 
bnntaman  and  whip,  and  a  stable  of  English  hnnters.— SVan». 
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flivined  the  truth  ?  Darîo  in  his  embarrassment  glanced  at 
Benedetta,  who  still  smîled.  However,  the  little  Princess  was 
already  dsirting  to  another  subject:  *Ahl  you  know,  Dario» 

at  the  Corso  yesterday  I  saw  a  lady *    Then  she  stopped 

short,  snrprised  and  embarrassed  that  thèse  words  shonld  hâve 
escaped  her.  However,  in  ail  bravery  she  resomed  like  one 
who  had  been  a  friend  sînce  childhood,  sharing  many  a  little 
love  secret  :  *  Yes,  a  very  pretty  person  whom  you  know. 
Well,  she  had  a  bouquet  of  white  roses  with  her  ail  the  same.' 

At  this  Benedetta  indulged  in  a  burst  of  firank  merriment, 
and  Dario,  still  looking  at  her,  also  langhed.  Bhe  had  twitted 
him  during  the  early  days  because  no  yonng  woman  ever  sent 
to  make  inqniries  abont  him.  For  lus  part,  he  was  not  dis- 
pleased  with  the  rupture,  for  the  continuanoe  of  the  connection 
might  hâve  proyedembarrassing  ;  and  so,  although  his  vanity 
may  hâve  been  slightly  hurt,  the  news  that  he  was  already 
replaced  in  La  Tonietta's  affections  was  welcome  rather  than 
otherwise.  '  Âh  1  '  he  contented  himself  with  saying,  '  the 
absent  are  always  in  the  wrong.' 

<  The  man  one  loves  is  never  absent,'  declared  Celia  with 
her  grave,  candid  air. 

Uowever,  Benedetta  had  stepped  up  to  the  bed  to  raise  the 
young  man's  pillows:  *  Never  mind,  Dario  mio*  said  she, 
<  ail  those  things  are  over  ;  I  mean  to  keep  you,  and  you  will 
only  hâve  me  to  love.* 

He  gave  her  a  passionate  glance  and  kissed  her  hair. 
She  spoke  the  truth  :  he  had  never  loved  anyone  but  her,  and 
sho  was  not  mistaken  in  her  anticipation  of  keeping  him 
always  to  herself  alone  as  soon  as  they  should  be  wedded. 
To  her  great  delîght,  since  she  had  been  nursing  him  he  had 
become  quite  childish  again,  such  as  he  had  been  when  she 
had  leamt  to  love  him  under  the  orange  trees  of  the  Villa 
Monteûori.  He  retained  a  sort  of  puerility,  doubtless  the 
outcome  of  impoverished  blood,  that  retum  to  ohildhood 
whioh  one  remarks  amongst  very  ancient  races  ;  and  he  toyed 
on  his  bed  with  pîctures,  gazed  for  hours  at  photographs, 
whioh  made  him  laugh.  Moreover,  his  inability  to  endure 
Bufferîng  had  yet  increased  ;  he  wished  Benedetta  to  be  gay 
and  sing,  and  amused  her  with  his  pretty  egotîsm  which  led 
him  to  dream  of  a  life  of  continuai  joy  with  her.  Ah  1  how 
pleasant  it  would  be  to  live  together  and  for  ever  in  the  sun- 
Bght,  to  do  nothing  and  care  for  nothing,  and  even  if  the 
world  should  orumble  somewhere  to  heed  it  not  ! 
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<  One  thiug  whioh  greatly  pleases  me/  suddenly  said  ihe 
jronng  Prince,  '  is  that  Monsieur  TÂbbé  bas  ended  by  &lling 
in  love  with  Borne.' 

Pierre  admitted  it  with  a  good  grâce. 

'  We  told  you  so,'  remarked  Benedetta.  '  A  great  deal  of 
time  is  needed  for  one  to  nnderstand  and  love  Borne.  If  yoa 
had  only  stayed  bere  for  a  fortnigbt  you  would  hâve  gone  ofi 
with  a  aeplorable  idea  of  us,  but  now  that  you  bave  been  hère 
for  two  full  months  we  are  quite  at  ease,  for  you  wiU  never 
think  of  us  without  affection.' 

She  looked  exceedingly^charming  as  she  spoke  thèse  words» 
and  Pierre  again  bowed.  However,  he  had  aheady  given 
thought  to  the  phenomenon,  and  fancied  he  could  explain  it. 
TVhen  a  stranger  cornes  to  Borne  he  brings  with  him  a  Borne 
of  bis  own,  a  Borne  suoh  as  he  dreams  of,  so  ennobled 
by  imagination  that  the  real  Bome  proves  a  terrible  dis- 
enchantment.  Ând  so  it  is  necessary  to  wait  for  habituation, 
for  the  mediocrity  of  the  reality  to  soften,  and  for  the 
imagination  to  bave  time  to  kindle  again,  and  only  behold 
things  such  as  they  are  athwart  the  prodigious  splendour  of 
the  past. 

However,  Celia  had  risen  and  was  taking  leave.  '  Good- 
bye,  dear,'  she  said  ;  '  I  hope  the  wedding  will  soon  take  place. 
You  know,  Dario,  that  I  mean  to  be  betrothed  before  the  end 
of  the  month.  Oh  yes,  I  intend  to  make  my  father  give  a 
grand  entertainment.  And  how  nîce  it  would  be  if  the  two 
weddings  could  take  place  at  the  same  time  !  ' 

Two  days  later,  arter  a  long  ramble  through  the  Trastevere 
district,  followed  by  a  visit  to  the  Palazzo  Famese,  Pierre  felt 
that  he  could  at  last  understand  the  terrible,  melancholy  truth 
about  Bome.  He  had  several  times  already  strolled  through 
the  Trastevere,  attracted  towards  its  wretched  denizens  by  bis 
compassion  for  ail  who  suffered.  Ah!  that  quagmire  of 
wretchedness  and  ignorance  !  He  knew  of  abominable  nooks 
in  the  faubourgs  of  Paris,  frightful  *  rents  '  and  '  courts  '  where 
people  rotted  in  heaps,  but  there  was  nothing  in  France  to 
equal  the  listless,  filthy  stagnation  of  the  Trastevere.  On  the 
brightest  days  a  dank  gloom  chilled  the  sinuous,  cellar-hke 
lanes,  and  the  smell  of  rotting  vegetables,  rank  oil,  andhuman 
animality  brought  on  fits  of  nausea.  Jumbled  together  in  a 
confusion  which  artists  of  romantic  tum  would  admire,  the 
antique,  irregular  bouses  had  black,  gaping  entrances  diving 
below  ground,  outdoor  stairways  conducting  to  upper  floors. 
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and  wooden  balconîes  which  only  a  miracle  upheld.  There 
were  crumbling  fronts,  shored  up  with  beams  ;  sordidlodgings 
whose  filth  and  bareness  could  be  seen  through  shattered 
Windows  ;  and  nnmerous  petty  shops,  ail  the  open-air  cook- 
Btalls  of  a  lazy  race  which  never  lighted  a  fire  at  home  :  you 
saw  frying-sbops  with  heaps  of  polenta,  and  fish  swimmîng  in 
Btinking  oil,  and  dealers  in  cooked  vegetables  displaying  huge 
tumips,  celery,  cauliflowers,  and  spinach,  ail  cold  and  stic^. 
The  butcher's  méat  was  black  and  clumsily  eut  np  ;  the  necka 
of  ttie  animais  bristled  with  bloody  clots,  as  though  tiie  heads 
had  Edmply  been  tom  away.  The  bakers'  loaves,  piledon 
planks,  looked  like  little  round  paving-stones  ;  at  the  beggarly 
greengrocers'  merely  a  few  pimentoes  and  fir-apples  were 
shown  under  the  strings  of  dry  tomatoes  which  festooned  the 
doorways  ;  and  the  only  shops  which  were  at  ail  attractive 
were  those  of  the  pork  butchers  with  their  salted  provisions 
and  their  cheese,  whose  pungent  smell  slightly  attennated  the 
pestilential  reek  of  the  gutters.  Lottery  offices,  displaying  lists 
of  winning  nnmbers,  altemated  with  wine  shops,  of  which 
latter  there  was  a  fresh  one  every  thirty  yards  with  large 
inscriptions  settîng  forth  that  the  best  wines  of  Genzano, 
Marino,  and  Frascati  were  to  be  found  within.  Ând  the  whole 
district  teemed  with  ragged,  gnmy  denizens,  children  half- 
naked  and  devoured  by  vermin,  bare-headed,  gestionlating  and 
shouting  women,  whose  skirts  were  stiff  wiài  grease,  old  men 
who  remained  motionless  on  benches  amidst  swarms  of 
hongry  Aies  ;  idleness  and  agitation  appearing  on  ail  sides, 
whilst  cobblers  sat  on  the  sidewalks  quietly  plying  their  trade, 
and  Uttle  donkeys  puUed  carts  hither  and  thither,  and  men 
drove  turkeys  along,  whip  in  hand,  and  bands  of  beggars 
mshed  upon  the  few  anxions  tourists  who  had  timorously 
ventnred  into  the  district.  At  the  door  of  a  little  tailor's  shop 
an  old  house-pail  dangled  full  of  earth,  in  which  a  succulent 
plant  was  flowering.  And  f rom  every  window  and  balcony,  as 
from  the  many  cords  which  stretched  across  the  street  trom 
house  to  house,  ail  the  household  washing  hnng  like  bunting, 
nameless  drooping  rags,  the  symbolical  banners  of  abominable 
xniseï^. 

Pierre's  fratemal  soûl  fiUed  with  pity  at  the  sight.^  Ah  I 
yes,  it  was  necessary  to  demolish  ail  those  pestilentubl  districts 
where  the  populace  had  wallowed  for  centuries  as  in  a 
poisonous  gaol!  He  was  for  démolition  and  sanitary  im- 
provement,  0ven  if  old  Borne  were  Iplled  apd  artipt^  soandalised. 
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Doubiless  the  Trasievere  was  already  greaily  changea,  pîerced 
with  several  new  tborougliiares  which  let  the  Bxm  etream  ixu 
Ând  amidst  the  abattis  of  rabbish  and  the  spacious  clearings, 
where  nothing  new  had  yet  been  erected,  the  remaining 
portions  of  the  old  district  seemed  even  blacker  and  more 
loathsome.  Borne  day,  no  doubt,  it  would  ail  be  rebuilti  but 
how  interesting  was  this  phase  of  the  city's  évolution  :  old 
Borne  expiring  and  new  Borne  just  dawning  amidst  countless 
diffîcultîesl  To  appreciate  the  change  it  was  necessary  to 
hâve  known  the  filthy  Borne  of  the  past,  swamped  by  sewage 
in  every  form.  The  recently  levelled  Ghetto  had,  over  a 
course  of  centuries,  so  rotted  the  soil  on  which  it  stood  that 
an  awful,  pestilential  odour  yet  arose  from  its  bare  site.  It 
was  only  fitting  it  should  long  remain  waste,  so  that  it  might 
dry  and  become  purified  in  the  sun.  In  ail  the  districts  on 
either  side  of  the  Tiber  where  extensive  improvements  hâve 
been  undertakon  ^ou  find  the  same  scènes.  You  foUow  some 
narrow,  damp,  evil-smelling  street  with  black  house  fronts 
and  overhanç^ng  roofs,  and  suddenly  come  upon  a  clearing 
as  in  a  forest  oi  ancient  leprous  hovels.  There  are  squares, 
broad  footways;  lofty  white  carved  buildings  yet  m  the 
rough,  littered  with  rubbish  and  fenced  off.  On  every  side 
you  find  as  it  were  a  huge  building  yard,  which  the  financial 
crisis  perpétuâtes;  the  city  of  to-morrow  arrested  in  its 
growth,  stranded  there  in  its  monstrous,  precocious,  surpris- 
ing  infancy.  Nevertheless,  therein  lies  good  and  healthful 
worki  such  as  was  and  is  absolutely  necessary  if  Bome  is  to 
become  a  great  modem  city,  instead  of  being  left  to  rot,  to 
dwindle  into  a  mère  andent  curiosity,  a  muséum  show-piece. 
That  day,  as  Pierre  went  from  the  Trastevere  to  the 
Palazzo  Famese,  where  he  was  expected,  he  chose  a  round- 
about  route,  foUowing  the  Via  di  Pettinari  and  the  Via  dei 
Giubbonari,  the  former  so  dark  and  narrow  with  a  great 
hospital  wall  on  one  side  and  a  row  of  wretched  houses  on  the 
other,  and  the  latter  animated  by  a  constant  stream  of  people 
and  enlivened  by  the  jewellers*  Windows,  fiill  of  big  gold 
chains,  and  tibe  displays  of  the  drapers'  shops,  where  Btu& 
hung  in  bright  red,  blue,  green  and  yellow  lengths.  Ând  the 
popular  district  through  which  he  had  roamed  and  the  trad- 
ing district  which  he  was  now  crossing  reminded  him  of  the 
castle-fields  with  their  mass  of  workpeople  reduced  to 
mendicity  by  lack  of  employment  and  forced  to  camp  in  the 
superb,  unfinished,  abandoned  mansions,    Âh  1  the  pQor,  sad 
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pie,  who  were  yet  so  ohildish,  kepi  in  the  ignorance  and 
lulity  of  a  savage  race  by  oentnriea  of  theooraoy,  so 
habitnated  to  mental  night  and  bodily  soffenng  ihat  eyen  to« 
day  they  remained  apart  from  the  social  awakening,  simply 
désirons  of  enjoying  their  pride,  indolence,  and  sunîdght  in 
peaoe  I  They  seemed  both  blind  and  deaf  in  their  décadence, 
and  whilst  Borne  was  being  overtumed  they  oontinned  to 
lead  the  stagnant  life  of  former  times,  realising  nanght  but 
the  worries  of  the  improvements,  the  démolition  of  the  old 
£avoarite  districts,  the  conséquent  change  in  habits,  and  the 
rise  in  the  cost  of  food,  as  if  indeed  they  would  raàier  haye 
gone  withont  hght,  deanliness,  and  health,  since  thèse  could 
only  be  secnred  by  a  great  financial  and  labonr  crisis.  And 
yet,  at  bottom,  it  was  solely  for  the  people,  the  populace,  that 
Bome  was  being  deansed  and  rebuilt  with  the  idea  of  maldng 
it  a  great  modem  capital,  for  democracy  lies  at  the  end  of 
thèse  présent  day  transformations  ;  it  is  the  people  who  will 
inherit  the  cities  whence  dirt  and  cÛsease  are  being  expelled, 
and  where  the  law  of  labour  will  end  by  prevailing  and  killing 
want.  Ând  so,  though  one  may  curse  the  dusting  and  repair- 
ing  of  the  ruins  and  the  stripping  of  ail  the  wild  flora  from 
the  Oolossoum,  though  one  may  wax  indignant  at  sightof  the 
hideous  fortress-like  ramparts  which  imprison  the  Tiber,  and 
bewail  the  old  romantio  banks  with  their  greenery  and  their 
antique  dwellings  dipping  into  the  stream,  one  must  at  the 
same  time  acknowledge  that  life  springs  from  death,  and  that 
to-morrow  must  perforée  blossom  in  the  dust  of-the  past. 

While  thinking  of  ail  thèse  things  Pierre  had  reached  the 
deserted,  stem-looking  Piazza  Famese,  and  for  a  moment  he 
looked  up  at  the  bare  monumental  façade  of  the  heavy  square 
Falazzo,  its  lofty  entrance  where  hung  the  tricolour,  its  rows 
of  Windows  and  its  famous  comice  sculptured  with  such  mar- 
Yellous  art.  Then  he  went  in.  Â  friend  of  Narcisse  Habert, 
one  of  the  attachés  of  the  embassy  to  the  Eing  of  Italy,  was 
waiting  for  him,  having  offered  to  show  him  over  the  huge 
pile,  the  finest  palace  in  Bome,  which  France  had  leased  as  a 
lodgiag  for  her  ambassador.^  Âh  1  that  colossal,  sumptaous, 
deadly  dwelling,  with  its  vast  court  whose  portions  is  so  dark 
and  damp,  its  giant  staircase  with  low  steps,  its  endless 
oonidors,  its  immense  gaUeries  and  halls.    AU  was  sovereign 

>  The  Frenoh  hâve  two  embassies  at  Bome  :  one  at  the  Palazzo 
Farnese,  to  the  Italian  Court,  and  the  other  at  the  Palazzo  Bospigliosi, 
to  the  Yâtioan. — Trwns. 
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pomp  blended  witb  death.  An  îcy,  penetrating  ohill  fell  from 
the  walls.  With  a  discreet  smile  the  attaché  owned  that  the 
embassy  was  frozen  in  winter  and  baked  in  smnmer.  The 
onlj  paxt  of  the  building  which  was  at  ail  livelj  and  pleasant 
was  the  first  storey,  overlooking  the  Tiber,  which  the  ambas- 
sador  himself  occupied.  From  the  gallery  there,  containing 
the  famons  frescoes  of  Annibale  Caracci,  one  can  see  the 
Janicnlmn,  the  Corsini  gardons,  and  the  Âcqua  Paola  above 
San  Fietro  in  Montorio.  Then,  after  a  vast  drawing-room 
cornes  the  study,  peacef ul  and  pleasant,  and  enlivened  by  sun- 
shine.  But  the  dining-room,  the  bed-chambers,  and  other 
apartments  occupied  by  the  personnel  look  out  on  to  the 
moumful  gloom  of  a  side  street.  Ail  thèse  vast  rooms,  twenty 
and  four-and-twenty  feet  high,  hâve  admirable  carved  or 
painted  ceilings,  bare  walls,  a  few  of  them  decorated  with 
frescoes,  and  incongruous  furniture,  superb  pier-tables  min- 
gling  with  modem  bnc-à-hrao*  And  things  become  abomina- 
ble when  you  enter  the  gala  réception  rooms  overlooking  the 
{)iazza,  for  there  you  no  longer  find  an  article  of  furniture,  no 
onger  a  hanging,  nothing  but  disaster,  a  séries  of  magnificent 
deserted  halls  given  over  to  rats  and  spiders.  The  embassy 
occupies  but  one  of  them,  where  it  heaps  up  its  dusty  archives. 
Near  by  is  a  hugehalloccupying  the  height  of  two  floors,  and 
thus  sixty  feet  in  élévation.  Eeserved  by  the  owner  of  the 
palace,  the  ex-Eing  of  Naples,  it  has  become  a  mère  lumber- 
room  where  TTiogue^^es,  unfinished  statues  and  a  very  fine 
sarcophagus  are  stowed  away  amidst  ail  kinds  of  remnants. 
And  this  is  but  a  part  of  the  palace.  The  ground  floor  is 
altogether  uninhabited  ;  the  French  *  Ecole  de  Home  '  occupies 
a  corner  of  the  second  floor  ;  while  the  embassy  huddles  in 
chilly  fashion  in  the  most  habitable  corner  of  the  first  floor, 
compelled  to  abandon  everything  else  and  look  the  doors  to 
spare  itself  the  useless  trouble  of  sweeping.  No  doubt  it  îs 
grand  to  live  in  the  Palazzo  Famese,  built  by  Pope  Paul  III 
and  for  more  than  a  century  inhabitedby  cardinaïs  ;  but  how 
cruel  the  discomfort  and  how  frightful  the  melancholy  of  thia 
huge  ruin,  three-fourths  of  whose  rooms  are  dead,  useless,  im- 
possible, eut  off  from  life.  And  the  evenings,  oh  1  the  even- 
ings,  when  porch,  court,  stairs  and  corridors  are  invaded  by 
dense  gloom,  against  which  a  few  smoky  gas  lamps  struggle 
in  vain,  when  a  long,  long  joumey  lies  before  one  through  the 
lugubrious  désert  of  stone,  before  one  reaches  the  lonbt^ssador'i 
wann  and  cbeerful  drawing-room  t 
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Pierre  oame  away  quite  aghast.  ÂncI,  as  he  walkéd  along, 
the  many  other  grand  palaces  whioh  he  had  seen  during  his 
Btrolls  rose  before  him,  one  and  ail  of  them  stripped  of  their 
splendonr,  sbom  of  their  princely  establishments,  let  ont  in 
nncomfortable  flats  1  What  coold  be  done  with  those  grandiose 
galleries  and  halls  now  that  no  fortune  conld  defray  the  cost 
of  the  pompons  life  for  which  they  had  been  built,  or  even 
feed  the  retinne  needed  to  keep  themnp?  Few  indeed  were 
the  nobles  who,  like  Prince  Aldobrandini,  with  his  nomerous 
progeny,  still  occnpied  their  entire  mansions.  Almost  ail  of 
them  let  the  antique  dwellings  of  their  fore&thers  to  companies 
or  individual  tenants,  reserving  only  a  storey,  and  at  tunes  a 
mère  lodging  in  some  dark  corner,  for  themselves.  The 
Palazzo  Chigi  was  let  :  the  gronnd  floor  to  buikers  and  the 
first  floor  to  the  Anstrian  ambassador,  while  the  Prince  and 
his  family  divided  the  second  floor  with  a  cardinal.  The 
Palazzo  Sciarra  was  let:  the  first  floor  to  the  Minister  of 
Foreign  AfPairs  and  the  second  to  a  senator,  while  the  Prince 
and  his  mother  merely  occnpied  the  grotmd  floor.  The 
Palazzo  Barberini  was  let  :  its  gronnd  floor,  first  floor,  and 
second  floor  to  various  families,  whiist  the  Prince  found  a 
refage  on  the  third  floor  in  the  rooms  which  had  been  occu- 
pied  by  his  ancestors'  lacqueys.  The  Palazzo  Borghese  was 
let  :  the  gronnd  floor  to  a  dealer  in  antiquities,  the  first  fioor 
to  a  Lodge  of  Freemasons,  and  the  rest  to  varions  hooseholds, 
whiist  the  Prince  only  retained  the  use  of  a  small  suite  of 
apartments.  Ând  the  Palazzo  Odescalchi,  the  Palazzo 
Golonna,  the  Palazzo  Doria  were  let  :  their  Princes  reduced 
to  the  position  of  needy  landlords  eager  to  dérive  as  much 
profit  as  possible  from  their  property  in  order  to  make  both 
ends  meet.  Â  blast  of  min  was  sweeping  over  the  Boman 
patriziatOf  the  greatest  fortunes  hadcrumbled  in  the  financial 
crisis,  very  few  remained  wealthy,  and  what  a  wealth  it  was, 
stagnant  and  dead,  which  neither  commerce  nor  industry 
could  renew.  The  numerous  princes  who  had  tried  spécula- 
tion were  stripped  of  their  fortunes.  The  others,  terrified, 
osdled  npon  to  pay  enormous  taxes,  amounting  to  nearly  one- 
third  of  their  incomes,  could  henceforth  only  wait  and  behold 
their  last  stagnant  millions  dwindle  away  till  they  were  ex- 
hausted  or  distributed  accordingto  the  succession  laws.  Such 
wealth  as  remained  to  thèse  nobles  must  perish,  for,  like 
everything  else,  wealth  perishes.when  it  lacks  a  soil  in  which 
tt  may  fruotify.    In  ail  tbis  there  was  solely  a  question  of 
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iime  :  eventual  ruin  was  a  foregone  and  irrémédiable  conclu- 
sion,  of  absolute,  historical  certainty.  Those  who  resigned 
themselyea  to  the  course  of  lettîng  tbeîr  deserted  mansions 
still  Biruggled  for  life,  seeking  to  accommodate  themselves  to 
présent  day  exîgencies  ;  wbUst  deatb  already  dwelt  among 
the  others,  those  stubbom,  prond  ones  who  immnied  them- 
selves in  the  tombs  of  their  race,  like  that  appalling  Palazzo 
Boccanera,  which  was  falling  into  dust  amidst  such  chilly 
gloom  and  silence,  the  latter  only  broken  at  long  interyals 
when  the  CardinaFs  old  coach  nimbled  over  the  grassy 
court. 

The  point  which  most  struok  Pierre,  however,  was  that  his 
visits  to  the  Trastevere  and  the  Palazzo  Famese  shed  light 
one  on  the  other,  and  led  him  to  a  conclusion  which  had  never 
previoosly  seemed  so  manifest.  As  yet  no  '  people,'  and  soon 
no  aristocracy.  He  had  f onnd  the  people  so  wretchedy  ignorant, 
and  resigned  in  its  long  infancy  induced  by  historio  and  cli- 
matio  causes  that  many  years  of  instruction  and  culture  were 
necessary  for  it  to  become  a  strong,  healthy,  and  laborious 
democracy,  consoious  of  both  its  rights  and  its  duties.  As  for 
the  aristocracy,  it  was  dwindling  to  death  in  its  crumbling 
palaces,  no  longer  aught  than  a  finished,  degenerate  race,  with 
Buch  an  admixture  also  of  American,  Âustrian,  Polish  and 
Spanish  blood  that  pure  Boman  blood  became  a  rare  excep- 
tion ;  and,  moreover,  it  had  ceased  to  belong  either  to  sword  or 
gown,  unwiiling  to  serve  constitutional  Italy  and  f orsaking  the 
Sacred  Collège,  where  only  parvenus  now  donned  the  purple. 
Ând  between  the  lowly  and  the  aristocracy  there  was  as  yet  no 
firmly  seated  middle  class,  with  the  vigour  of  fresh  sap  and 
Bufficient  knowledge  and  good  sensé  to  act  as  the  transi» 
tional  educator  of  the  nation.  The  middle  class  was  made  up 
in  part  of  the  old  servants  and  clients  of  the  princes,  the 
farmers  who  rented  their  lands,  the  stewards,  notariés,  and 
Boliditors  who  managed  their  fortunes  ;  in  part,  too,  of  aU  the 
employées,  the  functionaries  of  every  rank  and  class,  the  depu- 
ties  and  senators,  whom  the  new  govemment  had  brought 
f rom  the  provinces  ;  and,  in  particular,  of  the  voracious  hawks 
who  had  swooped  down  upon  Bome,  the  Pradas,  the  men  of 

Srey  from  ail  parts  of  the  Idngdom,  who  with  beak  and  talon 
evoured  both  people  and  aristooracy.  For  whom,  then,  had 
one  laboured  ?  For  whom  had  those  gigantic  works  of  new 
Bome  been  undertaken  ?  A  shudder  of  fear  sped  by,  a  crack 
as  of  doom  was  heard,  arousing  pitiful  disquietude  in  every 
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f ratemal  heart.  Yes,  a  threat  of  doom  and  annihilation  :  as 
jet  no  people,  soon  no  aristocracy,  and  only  a  ravenona  middle 
class,  quarrjing,  vultore-like,  among  the  ruina. 

On  the  evening  of  that  day,  when  ail  waa  dark,  Pierre 
went  to  apend  an  houx  on  the  river  quay  beyond  the  Boccanera 
xnanaion.  He  waa  very  fond  of  meditating  on  that  deaerted 
apot  in  apite  of  the  waminga  of  Yiotorine,  who  asserted  that  it 
waa  not  aafe.  Ând,  indeed,  on  auch  inky  nighta  aa  that  one 
no  Gut-throat  place  ever  preaented  a  more  tragio  aapect.  Not 
a  aonl,  not  a  paaaer-by  ;  a  dense  gloom,  a  void  in  front  and  on 
either  hand.  Ât  a  corner  of  the  mansion,  now  ateeped  in 
darlmeaa,  there  waa  a  gaa  lamp  which  atood  in  a  hoUow  ainoe 
the  river  margin  had  been  banked  up,  and  this  lamp  caat  an 
nncertain  glimmer  upon  the  qnay,  level  with  the  latter'a  boaay 
aoil.  Thua  long  vague  ahadowa  atretched  from  thevarioua 
materiala,  pîlea  of  bricka  and  piles  of  atone,  which  were  atrewn 
around.  On  the  ri^ht  a  few  nghta  shone  upon  the  bridge  near 
San  Giovanni  and  in  the  windowaof  the  hospitalof  the  Santo 
Spirito.  On  the  left,  amidst  the  dim  recession  of  the  river, 
the  diatant  districts  were  blotted  out.  Then  yonder,  acroas 
the  atream,  waa  the  Trastevere,  the  housea  on  the  bank  look- 
ing  like  vague,  pale  phantoms,  with  in&equent  window-panea 
showing  a  blurred  yellow  glimmer,  whilst  on  high  only  a  dark 
band  ahadowed  the  Janicmum,  near  whose  aummit  the  lamps 
of  Bome  promenade  scintillated  like  a  triangle  of  stara.  But 
it  waa  the  Tiber  which  impaasioned  Pierre  ;  auch  waa  ita 
melancholy  majesty  during  those  noctumal  houra.  Leaning 
over  the  parapet,  he  watched  it  gliding  between  thenew  walla, 
which  looked  like  thoae  of  aome  black  and  monstrous  prison 
built  for  a  giant.  So  long  as  lights  gleamed  in  the  Windows 
of  the  houses  opposite  he  saw  the  aluggish  water  flow  by, 
showing  alow,  moire-like  ripplea  there  where  the  quivering 
reflectiona  endowed  it  with  a  mysterioua  life.  Ând  ne  often 
muaed  on  the  river'a  &mous  past  and  evoked  the  legenda  which 
assert  that  fabuloua  wealth  lies  buried  in  its  muddy  bed.  Ât 
each  fresh  invasion  of  the  Barbariana,  and  particularly  when 
Bome  waa  aacked,  the  treasures  of  palacea  and  templea  are 
aaid  to  hâve  been  caat  into  the  water  to  prevent  them  from 
faUing  into  the  handa  of  the  conquerora.  Might  not  those 
golden  bara  trembling  yonder  in  the  glaucoua  atream  be  the 
branchea  of  the  famoua  oandelabrum  which  Titua  brought 
&om  Jeruaalem  ?  Might  not  those  pale  patchea  whoae  ahape 
remained  uncertain  aïoidat  the  fréquent  eddiea  indioate  the 
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white  marble  of  statues  and  colomns  ?  Ând  those  deep  moires 
glittering  with  little  flamelets,  were  they  not  promisouous 
heaps  of  precious  métal,  cups,  vases,  ornaments  enriched  with 
gems?  What  a  dream  was  that  of  the  swarming  riches 
espied  athwart  the  old  river's  bosom,  of  the  hidden  hfe  of  the 
treasures  which  were  said  to  bave  slumbered  there  for  centuries  ;  • 
and  what  a  hope  for  the  nation's  pride  and  enrichment  centred 
in  the  miraculous  finds  which  might  be  made  in  the  Tiber  if 
one  could  some  daydryit  up  and  search  its  bed,  ashad  ahready 
been  suggested  I  Therein,  perchance,  lay  Eome's  new  fortune. 
However,  on  that  black  night,  wbilst  Pierre  leant  over  the 
parapet,  it  was  stem  realitj  alone  which  occupied  his  mind. 
He  was  still  pursuing  the  train  of  thought  suggested  by  his 
visits  to  the  Trastevere  and  the  Famese  palace,  and  in  présence 
of  that  lifeless  water  was  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
sélection  of  Bome  for  transformation  into  a  modem  capital 
was  the  great  misfortune  to  which  the  sufiferings  of  young 
Italy  were  due.  He  knew  right  well  that  the  sélection  had 
been  inévitable  :  Bome  being  the  queen  of  glory,  the  antique 
mler  of  the  world  to  whom  etemity  had  been  promised,  and 
without  whom  the  national  unity  had  always  seemed  an  im- 
possibility.  Ând  so  the  problem  was  a  terrible  one,  since 
without  Bome  Italy  could  not  exist,  and  with  Bome  it  seemed 
diffîcult  for  it  to  exist.  Ah  !  that  dead  river,  how  it  symbo- 
lised  disaster  !  Not  a  boat  upon  its  surface,  not  a  quiver  of 
the  commercial  and  industrial  activity  of  those  waters  which 
bear  life  to  the  very  hearts  of  great  modem  cities  !  There 
had  been  fine  schemes,  no  doubt — Bome  a  seaport,  gigantio 
Works,  canalisation  to  enable  vessels  of  heavy  tonnage  to  come 
up  to  the  Âventine  ;  but  thèse  were  mère  delusions  ;  the 
authorities  would  scarcely  be  able  to  clear  the  river  mouth, 
wbich  deposits  were  continually  choking.  Ând  theré  was  that 
other  cause  of  mortal  languishment,  the  Campagna — the  désert 
of  death  which  the  dead  river  crossed  and  which  girdled  Bome 
with  sterility.  There  was  talk  of  draining  and  planting  it  ; 
much  futile  discussion  on  the  question  whether  it  had  been 
fertile  in  the  days  of  the  old  Bomans  ;  and  even  a  few  experi- 
ments  were  made  ;  but,  ail  the  same,  Bome  remained  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  cemetery  like  a  oity  of  other  times,  for  ever 
separated  from  the  modem  world  by  that  kmde  or  moor  where 
the  dust  of  centuries  had  accumulated.  The  geôgraphical 
considérations  which  once  gave  the  city  the  empire  of  the 
world  no  longer  exist.    The  centre  of  civilisation  bas  been  dis* 
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placed.  The  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  bas  been  divided 
among  powerf ul  nations.  In  Italy  ail  roada  now  lead  to  Milani 
the  city  of  industry  and  commerce,  and  Borne  is  but  a  town 
of  passage.  Ând  so  the  most  valiant  efforts  bave  failed  to 
rouse  it  &om  its  invincible  slumber.  The  capital  which  the 
new-comers  sought  to  improvise  with  suoh  extrême  haste  bas 
remained  nnfinished,  and  bas  almost  roined  the  nation.  The 
Oovemment,  legislators,  and  fonctionaries  only  camp  there, 
fleeing  directly  the  warm  weather  sets  in  so  as  to  escape  the 
pemicious  dimate.  The  hôtels  and  shops  even  pnt  np  their 
shutters,  and  the  streets  and  promenades  become  déserts»  the 
city  having  Mled  to  acquire  an^r  life  of  its  o\m,  and  relapsing 
into  death  as  soon  as  the  artificial  Hfe  instilled  into  it  is  with- 
drawn.  So  ail  remains  in  suspense  in,  this  purely  décorative 
capital,  where  only  a  ûresh  growth  of  men  and  money  can 
finish  and  people  the  huge  useless  piles  of  the  new  districts. 
If  it  be  true  that  to-morrow  always  blooms  in  the  dust  of  the 
past,  one  ought  to  force  oneself  to  hope  ;  but  Pierre  asked 
himself  if  the  soil  were  not  exhausted,  and  since  mère  build- 
ings could  no  longer  grow  on  it,  if  it  were  not  for  ever  drained 
of  the  sap  which  makes  a  race  healthy,  a  nation  powerful. 

As  the  night  advanced  the  lights  in  the  bouses  of  the 
Trastevere  went  out  one  by  one  :  yet  Pierre  for  a  long  time 
lingered  on  the  quay,  leaning  over  the  blackened  river  and 
yielding  to  hopelessness.  There  was  now  no  distance  to  the 
gloom  ;  idl  had  become  dense  ;  no  longer  did  any  refiectiona 
set  a  moire-like,  golden  quiver  in  the  water,  or  reveal  beneath 
its  mystery-concealing  current  a  fantastic,  dancing  vision  of 
fabulons  wealth.  Gone  was  the  legend,  gone  the  seven- 
branched  golden  candelabrum,  gone  the  golden  vases,  gone 
the  golden  jewellery,  the  whole  cLream  of  antique  treasure  that 
had  vanished  into  night,  even  like  the  antique  glory  of  Bome. 
Not  a  glimmer,  nothing  but  slumber,  disturbed  solely  by  the 
heayv  teJl  of  sewage  from  the  drain  on  the  right  hand,  which 
coula  not  be  seen.  The  very  water  had  disappeared,  and 
Pierre  no  longer  espied  its  leaden  flow  through  the  darkness, 
no  longer  had  any  perception  of  the  sluggish  senility,  the  long- 
dating  weariness,  the  intense  sadness  of  that  ancient  and 
glorious  Tiber,  whose  waters  now  rolled  nought  but  death. 
Only  the  vast,  opulent  sky,  the  eternal,  pompons  sky  displayed 
the  dazzling  life  of  its  milliards  of  planets  above  that  river  of 
darkness,  bearing  away  the  ruins  of  well-nigh  three  thousand 
years. 
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Before  returning  to  Lis  own  chamber  that  evening  Pierre 
entôred  Dario's  room,  and  found  Victorine  there  preparing 
thÎDga  for  the  nigbt.  Ând  as  soon  aa  she  heard  wbero  ba 
bad  been  she  raised  her  voice  in  protest  :  '  What  !  you  bave 
again  been  to  the  qnay  at  tbis  time  of  night,  Monsieur 
TAbbé?  You  want  to  get  a  good  knife-thrust  yourself,  it 
seems.  Well,  for  my  part,  I  oertainly  wouldn't  take  the  air 
at  such  a  late  hour  in  tbis  dangerous  city.'  Then,  with  her 
wonted  familiarity,  she  tumed  and  spoke  to  the  Prince,  who 
Was  lying  back  in  an  arm-chair  and  smiling  :  <  That  girl,  La 
Pierina,'  she  said,  '  hasn't  been  back  hère,  but  ail  the  same 
l've  lately  seen  her  prowling  about  among  the  building 
materials.' 

Dario  raised  bis  hand  to  silence  her,  and,  addressing  Pierre, 
exclaimed  :  *  But  you  spoke  to  her,  didn't  you  ?  It's  becoming 
idiotie  !  Just  faoïcy  that  brute  Tito  coming  back  to  dig  bis 
knif  e  into  my  other  shoulder * 

AU  at  once  he  paused,  for  he  had  just  perceiyed  Benedetta 
standing  there  and  listening  to  him  ;  she  had  slipped  into  the 
room  a  moment  previously  in  order  to  wish  him  good  night. 
At  sight  of  her  bis  embarrassment  was  great  indeed  ;  he  wished 
to  speak,  explain  bis  words,  and  swear  that  he  was  wholly 
innocent  in  the  affair.  But  she,  with  a  smiling  face,  con- 
tented  herself  with  saying,  *  I  knew  ail  about  it,  Dario  wio.  1 
am  not  so  foolîsh  as  not  to  bave  thought  it  ail  over  and  nnder- 
stood  tibe  truth.  If  I  ceased  questioning  you  it  was  because  I 
knew,  and  loved  you  ail  the  same.' 

The  young  woman  looked  very  happy  as  she  spoke,  and 
for  tbis  she  had  good  cause,  for  that  veiy  evening  she  had 
leamt  that  Monsîgnor  Palma  had  shown  himself  gratef ul  for 
the  service  rendered  to  his  nephew  by  laying  a  fresh  and 
favpurable  memoir  on  the  marriage  affair  before  the  Congré- 
gation of  the  Council.  He  had  been  unwilling  to  recall  his 
préviens  opinions  so  far  as  to  range  himself  completely  on  the 
Oontessina's  side,  but  the  certifîcates  of  two  doctors  whom  she 
had  recently  seen  had  enabled  him  to  conclude  that  her  own 
déclarations  were  acourate.  And  gliding  over  the  question  of 
wifely  obédience,  on  wbich  he  had  previously  laid  stress,  he 
had  skilfully  set  forth  thé  reasons  which  made  a  dissolution 
of  ilie  marriage  désirable.  No  hope  of  reconciliation  could  be 
entertained,  so  it  was  certain  that  both  parties  were  constantly 
exposed  to  temptation  and  sin.  He  discreetly  alluded  to  the 
£act  that  the  husband  bad  already  succumbed  to  this  danger, 
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and  praised  the  wife's  lofty  morality  and  pîetj,  ail  the  virtnea 
which  she  displayed,  and  whiob  gaaranteed  her  veracity. 
Then,  without  formiilating  any  conclusion  of  his  own,  he  left 
the  décision  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Congrégation.  And  as  he 
virtually  repeated  Advocate  Morano's  arguments,  and  Prada 
stubbomly  refused  to  enter  an  appearance,  it  now  seemed 
certain  that  the  Congrégation  would  by  a  great  majority 
pronounce  itself  in  favour  of  dissolution,  a  resuit  whioh  would 
ênable  the  Holy  Father  to  act  benevolently. 

'  Ah  1  Dario  mio  !  '  said  Benedetta,  '  we  are  at  the  end  of 
our  worries.  But  what  a  lot  of  money,  what  a  lot  of  money 
it  ail  costs  !  Aunt  says  that  they  will  scarcely  leave  us  water 
to  drînk.' 

So  speaking  she  laughed  with  the  happy  heedlessness  of 
an  impassioned  amorosa.  It  was  not  that  the  jurisdiotion 
of  the  Congrégations  was  in  itself  minons  ;  indeed,  in  prinoiple, 
it  was  gratuitous.  Still  there  was  a  multitude  of  petty 
expenses,  payments  to  subaltem  employées,  payments  for 
médical  consultations  and  certificates,  copies  of  documents, 
and  the  memoirs  and  addresses  of  counsel.  And  although 
the  votes  of  the  cardinals  were  certainly  not  bought  direct, 
some  of  them  ended  by  costing  considérable  sums,  for  it  often 
became  necessary  to  win  over  dépendants,  to  induce  quite  a 
little  world  to  bring  influence  to  bear  upon  their  Eminences  ; 
without  mentioning  that  large  pecuniary  gifts,  when  made 
with  tact,  hâve  a  décisive  eflect  in  clearing  away  the  greatest 
diffîculties  in  that  sphère  of  the  Vatican.  And,  briefly, 
Monsignor  Palma's  nephew  by  marriage  had  cost  the 
Boccaneras  a  large  sum. 

*  But  it  doesn't  matter,  does  it,  Dario  mio  9  '  oontinued 
Benedetta.  *  Since  you  are  now  cured,  they  must  make  haste  to 
give  us  permission  to  marry.  That's  w  we  ask  of  them. 
And  if  they  want  more,  well,  l'U  give  them  my  pearls,  which 
w^ill  be  ail  I  shall  bave  left  me.' 

He  also  laughed,  for  money  had  never  held  any  place  in 
his  life.  He  had  never  had  it  at  his  pleasure,  and  simply 
hoped  that  he  would  always  live  with  his  uncle  the  cardinal, 
who  would  certainly  not  leave  him  and  his  young  wif e  in  the 
streets.  Buined  as  the  family  was,  one  or  two  hundred 
thousand  francs  represented  nothing  to  his  mind,  and  he  had 
beard  that  certain  dissolutions  of  marriage  had  cost  as  much 
as  half  a  million.  So,  by  way  of  response,  he  could  only  find 
a  jest  :   •  Give  them  my  ring  as  well,'  said  he  ;  '  give  them 
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everything,  my  deàr,  and  we  shall  still  bd  bappjr  In  thb  old 
palace  even  if  we  bave  to  sell  tbe  fomitTiie  !  ' 

His  words  filled  ber  witb  entbnsiasm  ;  sbe  took  bis  bead 
between  botb  bands  and  kissed  bim  madly  on  tbe  evea  in  an 
extraordinanr  transport  of  passion.  Tben,  suddemy  tnming 
co  Pierre,  sne  said  :  <  Ob  1  excuse  me,  Monsieur  l'Abbé.  I 
was  forgetting  tbat  I  bave  a  commission  for  you.  Yes, 
Monsignor  Nani,  wbo  brougbt  us  tbat  good  news,  bade  me  tell 
you  tluLt  you  are  making  people  forget  you  too  mucb,  and  tbat 
you  ougbt  to  set  to  work  to  défend  your  book.' 

Tbe  priest  listened  in  astonisbment  ;  tben  replied  :  '  But 
it  was  be  wbo  advised  me  to  disappear.' 

<  No  doubt — only  it  seems  tbat  tbe  time  bas  now  come  for 
YOU  to  see  people  and  plead  your  cause.  And  Monsignor 
Nani  bas  been  able  to  leam  tbat  tbe  reporter  appointed  to 
examine  your  book  ia  Monsignor  Fomaro,  wbo  lives  on  tbe 
Piazza  Navona.' 

Pierre's  stupefeu^tion  was  increasing,  for  a  reporter'a  name 
is  never  divulged,  but  kept  quite  secret,  in  order  to  ensure  a 
free  exercise  of  judgment.  Was  a  new  pbase  of  bis  sojoum 
in  Bome  about  to  begin  tben  ?  His  mind  was  ail  wonder- 
ment.  However,  be  simply  answered  :  '  Yery  good,  I  will  set 
to  work  and  see  eyerybody.' 


X 

In  bis  anxiety  to  bring  tbîngs  to  a  finisb,  Pierre  wîsbed  to 
begin  bis  campaign  on  tbe  very  next  day.  But  on  wbom 
sbould  be  first  call  if  be  were  to  steer  clear  of  blunders  in  tbat 
intricate  and  conceited  ecdesiastical  world  ?  Tbe  question 
greatly  perplexed  bim;  bowever,  on  openîng  bis  door  tbat 
moming  be  luckily  perceiyed  Don  Yigilio  in  tbe  passage,  and 
witb  a  sudden  inspiration  asked  bim  to  step  inside.  He 
realised  tbat  tbis  tbin  little  man  witb  tbe  saffron  fEuse,  wbo 
always  trembled  witb  fever  and  displayed  sucb  exaggerated, 
timorous  discrétion,  was  in  reality  well  informed,  mixed  up  in 
everytbing.  At  one  period  it  bàd  seemed  to  Pierre  tbat  tbe 
secretary  pmrposely  avoided  bim,  doubtless  for  fear  of  com- 
promising  bimself  ;  but  recently  Don  Yigilio  bad  proved  lésa 
unsociable,  as  tbougb  be  were  not  far  from  sharîng  tbe 
impatience  wbicb  must  be  consuming  tbe  young  Frenonman 
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amidôt  bis  long  enforced  inactivity.  Ând  so,  on  this  occasion, 
he  did  not  seek  to  avoid  the  chat  on  which  Pierre  was  bent. 

'  I  must  apologise/  said  the  latter,  '  for  asldng  you  in  hère 
when  tliings  are  in  such  disorder.  But  I  hâve  just  received 
Bome  more  linen  and  some  winter  clothing  from  Paris.  I 
came,  you  know,  i?^ith  just  a  little  valise,  meaning  to  stay  for 
a  fortnight,  and  yet  Tve  now  been  hère  for  nearly  three 
months,  and  am  no  more  advanced  than  I  was  on  the  morning 
of  my  arrivai.' 

Don  Vigilio  nodded.    *  Yes,  yes,  I  know,'  said  he, 

Thereupon  Pierre  explained  to  him  that  Monsignor  Nani 
had  informed  him,  through  the  Contessina,  that  he  now 
ought  to  act  and  see  everybody  for  the  defence  of  his  book. 
But  he  was  much  embarrassed,  as  he  did  not  know  in  what 
ordcr  to  make  his  visits  so  that  they  might  beneût  him.  For 
instance,  ought  he  call  in  the  first  place  on  Monsignor 
Fomaro,  the  consiUtore  selected  to  report  on  his  book,  and 
whose  name  had  been  given  him  ? 

'  Ah  l  *  exclaimed  Don  Vigilio,  quivering  ;  •  has  Monsignor 
Nani  gone  as  far  as  that — given  you  the  reporteras  name  ? 
That's  even  more  than  I  expected.'  Then,  forgetting  hia 
prudence,  yielding  to  his  secret  interest  in  the  affair,  he 
resumed  :  •  No,  no  ;  don't  begin  with  Monsignor  Fomaro. 
Your  first  visît  should  be  a  very  humble  one  to  the  Prefect  of 
the  Congrégation  of  the  Index — ^his  Eminence  Cardinal 
Sanguinetti;  for  he  would  never  forgive  you  for  having 
offered  your  first  homage  to  another  should  he  some  day 
hear  of  it.'  And,  after  a  pause,  Don  Vigilio  added,  in  a  low 
voice,  amidst  a  faint  feverish  shiver  :  '  And  he  would  hear  of 
it  ;  everything  becomes  known.* 

Again  he  hesitated,  and  then,  as  if  yielding  to  sudden, 
sympathetic  courage,  he  took  hold  of  the  young  Frenchman's 
hands.  *  I  swear  to  you,  my  dear  Monsieur  Froment,'  he 
said,  *  that  I  should  be  very  happy  to  help  you,  for  you  are  a, 
man  of  simple  soûl,  and  I  reaUy  begin  to  feel  worried  for  you. 
But  vou  must  not  ask  me  for  impossibiUties.  Ah  I  if  you 
only  knew — ^if  I  could  only  tell  you  of  ail  the  périls  which 
Burround  us  1  However,  I  think  I  can  repeat  to  you  that 
you  must  in  no  wise  rely  on  my  patron,  his  Eminence 
Cardinal  Boccanera.  He  has  expressed  absolute  disapproval 
ot  your  book  in  my  présence  on  several  occasions. .  Only  he 
.is  a  saint,  a  most  worthy,  honourable  man;  and,  thpugh  he 
won't  défend  you,  he  won't  attack  you — he  wiU  remain  neutral 
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out  of  regatd  for  hîs  nièce,  whom  he  loves  so  dearly,  and  who 
protects  you.  So,  wlien  you  see  bim,  don't  plead  your  cause  ; 
it  would  be  of  no  avail,  and  might  even  irritate  him.' 

Pierre  was  not  partioularly  distressed  by  tbis  news,  for  at 
his  first  interview  witb  tbe  Cardinal,  and  on  tbe  few  subséquent 
occasions  wben  be  bad  respectfully  visited  bim,  he  bad  fully 
nnderstood  tbat  bis  Eminence  would  never  be  otber  tban  an 
adversary.  '  Well,'  said  he,  *  I  will  wait  on  him  to  tbank  him 
for  bis  neutrality.* 

But  at  tbis  ail  Don  Vigilîo's  terrors  retumed.  '  No,  no, 
don't  do  tbat  ;  be  would  perbaps  realise  tbat  I  bave  spoken  to 
you,  and  tben  wbat  a  disaster — my  position  would  be  com- 
promised.  l've  said  notbing,  notbing  I  See  tbe  cardinals  tô 
begin  witb,  see  ail  tbe  cardinals.  Let  it  be  understood  between 
us  tbat  l've  said  notbing  more.'  Âiid,  on  tbat  occasion  at 
anyrate.  Don  Vigilio  would  speak  no  furtber,  butleft  theroom 
sbuddering  and  darting  fiery,  suspicions  glances  on  eitber  side 
of  tbe  corridor. 

Pierre  at  once  went  out  to  call  on  Cardinal  Sanguinetti. 
It  was  ten  o'clock,  and  tbere  was  a  chance  tbat  be  might  find 
him  at  home.  Tbis  cardinal  resided  on  tbe  first  floor  of  a 
little  palazzo  in  a  dark,  narrow  street  near  San  Luigi  dei 
Francesi.^  Tbere  was  bere  none  of  tbe  giant  ruin  full  of 
princely  and  melancboly  grandeur  amidst  whicb  Cardinal 
feoccanera  so  stubbomly  reimained.  Tbe  old  régulation  gala 
suite  of  rooms  bad  been  eut  down  ju'st  like  tbe  number  of 
servants.  Tbere  was  no  throne  room,  no  red  bat  banging 
under  a  baîdacchino,  no  arm-cbair  tumed  to  tbe  wall  pending 
a  visit  trom  tbe  Pope.  A  couple  of  apartments  served  as  ante- 
rooms,  and  tben  came  a  salon  wbere  tbe  Cardinal  received  ; 
and  tbere  was  no  luxury,  indeed  scarcely  any  comfort  ;  tbe 
f umiture  was  of  mabogany,  dating  f rom  tbe  Empire  period,  and 
tbe  hangings  and  carpets  were  dusty  and  faded  by  long  use. 
Moreover,  Pierre  bad  to  wait  a  long  time  for  admittance,  and 
wben  a  servant,  leisurely  putting  on  bis  jacket,  at  last  set  tbe 
doorajar,  it  was  only  to  say  tbat  his  Eminence  bad  beenaway 
at  Frascati  since  tbe  préviens  day. 

Pierre  tben  remembered  tbat  Cardinal  Sanguinetti  was 
one  of  tbe  suburban  bisbops.  At  his  see  of  Frascati  he  bad  a 
villa  wbere  be  occasionally  spent  a  few  days  wbenever  a 
désire  for  rest  or  some  political  motive  impelled  him  to  do  so. 

>  This  is  the  French  chnrch  of  Bome,  and  U  onder  the  protection  ot 
ibe  Ft^oh  goYenundnt.^2ya^ 
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*  Ând  will  his  Eminence  soon  retum  ?  '  Pierre  inqoirecL 

<  Âh  1  we  don't  know.  His  Eminence  is  poorly,  and  ez« 
pressly  desiied  os  to  send  nobody  to  won^  him.' 

Wnen  Pierre  reached  the  street  again  he  felt  qoito  be* 
wildered  by  this  disappointment.  At  first  he  wondered  whether 
he  had  noi  better  caJl  on  Monsignor  Fomaro  without  more 
ado,  but  he  recolleoted  Don  Vigilio's  advice  to  see  the  cardinala 
first  of  ail,  and,  an  inspiration  coming  to  him,  he  resolved  tluit 
his  next  visit  should  be  for  Cardinal  Samo,  whose  acqnaintanee 
he  had  eventtially  made  at  Donna  Serafina's  Mondays.  la 
spite  of  Cardinal  Samo's  volontary  self-efifacement,  people 
looked  npon  him  as  one  of  the  most  powerftd  and  redoubtable 
members  of  the  Saered  Collège,  albeît  his  nephew  Narcisse 
Habert  déclared  that  he  knew  no  man  who  showed  more 
obtaseness  in  matters  which  did  not  pertain  to  his  habituai 
occupations.  Ât  ail  events,  Pierre  thooght  that  the  Cardinal, 
althoagh  not  a  member  of  the  Congrégation  of  the  Index, 
might  well  give  him  some  good  advice,  and  possibly  bring  his 
great  infiuence  to  bear  on  his  coUeagaes. 

The  yonng  man  straightway  betook  himself  to  the  Palace 
of  the  Propaganda,  where  he  knew  he  wonld  find  the  Cardinal* 
This  palace,  which  is  seen  from  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  is  a 
bare,  massive  corner  pile  between  two  streets.  And  Pierre, 
hampered  by  his  fanlty  ItaUan,  quite  lost  himself  in  it,  climb« 
ing  to  fioors  whence  he  had  to  descend  again,  and  finding 
himself  in  a  perfect  labyrinth  of  stairs,  passages,  and  halls* 
At  last  he  lucMly  came  across  the  Cardinal's  sêcretary,  an 
amiable  young  priest,  whom  he  had  already  seen  at  the 
Boccanera  mansion.  *  Why,  yes,'  said  the  sêcretary,  '  I  tiiink 
that  his  Eminence  will  receive  you.  You  did  well  to  coine 
at  this  hour,  for  he  is  iJways  hère  of  a  moming.  Eindly 
foUow  me,  if  yon  please.' 

Then  came  a  êresfa  joumey.  Cardinal  Samo,  long  a  secre* 
tary  of  the  Propaganda,  now  presided  over  the  commissioâ 
which  controlled  the  organisation  of  worship  in  those  ooun« 
tries  of  Europe,  Africa,  America,  and  Oceania  where  Catholi^ 
cism  had  lately  gained  a  footing  ;  and  he  thus  had  a  private 
room  of  his  own  wlth  spécial  offices  and  assistants,  reigning 
there  with  the  ultra-methodical  habits  of  a  functionary  who 
had  grown  old  in  his  arm-chair,  closely  surrounded  by  nests 
of  drawers,  and  knowing  nothing  of  the  world  saye  the  usual 
inghts  of  the  street  below  bis  windowt 
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Thfi  seéretarjr  lôft  Pierre  on  a  benoh  at  the  end  of  al  dark 
passage,  which  was  lighted  by  gas  even  in  folldaylight.  And 
quite  a  quarter  of  an  hour  went  by  before  he  retumed  with 
his  eager,  £^ble  air.  '  His  Eminence  is  conferring  witb  some 
xnissionaries  who  are  about  to  leave  Borne,'  he  said  ;  *  but  it 
will  soon  be  over,  and  he  told  me  to  take  you  to  his  room, 
where  you  can  wait  for  him.' 

As  soon  as  Pierre  was  alone  in  the  Cardinales  sanotum  he 
examined  it  with  curiosity.  Fairly  spacious,  but  in  no  wise 
luxurious,  it  had  green  paper  on  its  walls,  and  its  fumiture 
was  of  black  wood  and  green  damask.  From  two  Windows 
overlooking  a  narrow  side-street  a  moumful  light  reached  the 
dark  wall-paper  and  faded  carpets.  There  were  a  couple  of 
pier  tables  and  a  plain  black  writing- table,  which  stood  near 
one  window,  its  wom  moleskin  covering  littered  with  ail  sorts 
of  papers.  Pierre  drew  near  to  it  for  a  moment,  and  glanced 
at  the  arm-chair  with  damaged,  sunken  seat,  the  screen  which 
eheltered  it  from  draughts,  and  the  oldinkstandsplotchedwith 
ink.  And  then,  in  the  lifedess  and  oppressive  atmosphère,  the 
disquieting  silence,  which  only  the  low  rumbles  from  the  street 
disturbed,  he  began  to  grow  impatient. 

However,  whLlst  he  was  softly  walking  up  and  down  he 
Buddenly  espîed  a  map  affîxed  to  one  wall,  and  the  sight  of  it 
filled  him  with  such  absorbing  thoughts  that  he  soon  forgot 
everything  else.  It  was  a  coloured  map  of  the  world,  the 
différent  tints  indicating  whether  the  territories  belonged  to 
victorious  Gatholicism  or  whether  Gatholicism  was  still 
warring  there  against  unbelief  ;  thèse  last  countries  being 
classified  as  vicariates  or  préfectures,  according  to  the  gênerai 
principles  of  organisation.  And  the  whole  was  a  graphie  pre- 
sentment  of  the  long  efforts  of  Gatholicism  in  striving  for  the 
universal  dominion  which  it  has  sought  so  unremittingly  since 
its  earUest  hour.  God  has  given.  the  world  to  His  Ghurch, 
but  it  is  needful  that  she  should  secure  possession  of  it  jsmoe 
error  so  stubbomly  abides.  From  this  has  sprung  the  etemal 
battle,  the  fight  which  is  carried  on,  even  in  our  days,  to  win 
nations  over  from  other  religions,  as  it  was  in  the  days  when 
the  Apostles  qnitted  Judœa  to  spread  abroad  the  tidings  of  the 
Gospel.  During  the  middle  âges  the  grcat  task  was  to 
organise  conquered  Europe,  and  this  was  too  absorbing  an 
énterprise  to  allow  of  any  attempt  at  réconciliation  with  the 
dissident  churches  of  thp  East.  ïhen  the  Beformaticm  burst 
forthi  sohism  was  added  to  schismi  and  the  Protestant  half 
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of  Europe  had  to  be  reoonqnered  as  well  as  ail  the  orihodoz 
East. 

Warlike  ardour,  however,  awoke  at  the  dîscovery  of  the 
New  World.  Borne  was  ambitions  of  secoring  that  other  side 
of  the  earth,  and  missions  were  organised  for  the  subjection  of 
races  of  which  nobody  had  known  anything  the  day  before, 
but  which  God  had,  nevertheless,  given  to  ws  Ohnrch,  like  ail 
the  others.  And  by  degrees  the  two  great  divisions  of 
Ghristianity  were  formed,  on  one  hand  the  Oatholio  nations, 
those  where  the  faith  simply  had  to  be  kept  np,  and  whioh  the 
Seoretariate  of  State  installed  at  the  Vatican  gtiided  witb 
sovereign  anthority,  and  on  the  other  the  schismatieal  or 
pagan  nations  which  were  to  be  bronght  back  to  the  fold  or 
conyerted,  and  over  which  the  Congrégation  of  the  Propaganda 
songht  to  reign.  Then  this  Congrégation  had  been  obliged  ta 
divide  itself  into  two  branches  in  order  to  facilitate  its  work — ' 
the  Oriental  branch,  which  dealt  with  the  dissident  sects  of 
the  East,  and  the  Latin  branch,  whose  authority  extended  over 
ail  the  other  lands  of  mission  :  the  two  forming  a  vast  organi- 
sation— a  huge,  strong,  closely-meshed  net  oast  over  thewhole 
world  in  order  that  not  a  single  soûl  might  escape. 

It  was  in  présence  of  that  map  that  Pierre  for  the  first 
time  became  clearly  conscious  of  the  mechanism  whioh  for 
centuries  had  been  working  to  bring  abont  the  absorption  of 
humanity.  The  Propaganda,  richly  dowered  by  the  popes 
and  disposing  of  a  considérable  revenue,  appeared  to  him  like 
aseparate  force,  a  papacy  within  the  papacy,  and  he  well 
nnderstood  that  the  Prefect  of  the  Congrégation  shonld  be 
called  the  *  Red  Pope,'  for  how  limitless  were  the  powcrs  of 
that  man  of  conquest  and  domination,  whose  hands  stretched 
îtam  one  to  the  other  end  of  the  earth.  Allowing  that  the 
Cardinal  Secretary  held  Earope,  that  diminutive  portion  of 
the  globe,  did  not  he,  the  Pïef ect,  hold  ail  the  rest — ^the  infinity 
of  space,  the  distant  conntries  as  yet  almost  tmknown^ 
Besides,  statistics  showed  that  Some's  nncontested  dominion 
was  limited  to  200  millions  of  Apostolio  and  Boman  Catholics  ; 
whereas  the  schismatics  of  the  East  and  the  Beformation,  if 
added  together,  already  exceeded  that  number,  and  howsmall 
became  the  minority  of  the  trae  beUevers  when,  besides  the 
schismatics,  one  brought  into  Une  the  1,000  millions  of 
infidels  who  yet  remained  to  be  converted«  The  figures 
Btrack  Pierre  with  a  force  which  made  him  shudder.  What  I 
tbere  were  6  million  Jews,  nearlySOO  xoiUian  Miiboinm^diiQeif 
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more  than  700  million  Brahmamst0  and  Buddhists,  without 
coonting  another  100  million  pagans  of  divers  creeds,  the 
whole  making  1,000  millions,  and  against  thèse  the  Christians 
cotild  marshal  barely  more  than  dOO  miUions,  who  were 
divided  among  themselves,  ever  in  conâict,  one  half  with 
Borne  and  the  other  half  against  her  ?  ^  Was  it  possible  that 
in  1,800  years  Ohristianity  had  not  proved  victorious  over 
eyen  one-third  of  mankind,  and  that  Borne,  the  etemal  and 
all'powerfal,  only  connted  a  sixth  part  of  the  nations  among  her 
subjeots  ?  Oiily  one  soûl  saved  out  of  every  six — ^how  fearful 
waa  the  disproportion  !  However,  the  map  spoke  with  brutal 
doqtience  :  the  red-tinted  empire  of  Borne  was  but  a  speck 
when  compared  with  theyellow-hued  empire  of  the  other  goda 
— ^the  endiess  coontries  which  the  Propaganda  still  had  to 
eonquer.  Ând  the  question  arose  :  How  many  centuries  must 
elapse  before  the  promises  of  the  Christ  were  realised,  before 
the  whole  world  were  gained  to  Christianity,  before  religioua 
Booiety  spread  over  secular  Society,  and  there  remained  but 
one  longdom  and  one  belief  ?  And  in  présence  of  thia 
question,  in  présence  of  the  prodigious  labour  yet  to  be 
accomplished,  how  great  was  one's  astonishment  when  one 
thoughtof  Bome's  tranquil  serenity,  her  patient  stubbornness, 
whid^  has  never  known  doubt  or  weariness,  her  bishops  and 
ininisters  toiling  without  cessation  in  the  conviction  that  she 
alone  will  some  day  be  the  mistress  of  the  world  I 

Narcisse  had  told  Pierre  how  carefully  the  embassies  at 
Borne  watched  the  doings  of  the  Propaganda,  for  the  missiona 
were  often  the  instruments  of  one  or  another  nation,  and  exer- 
cised  décisive  influence  in  far-away  lands.  Ând  so  there  was 
a  continuai  struggle,  in  which  the  Congrégation  did  ail  it  could 
to  favour  the  missionaries  of  Italy  and  her  allies.  It  had 
always  been  jealons  of  its  French  rival,  *  L'Œuvre  de  la  Propa* 
gation  de  la  Foi/  installed  at  Lyons,  which  is  as  wealthy  in 
money  as  itself ,  and  richer  in  m^  of  energy  and  courage. 

i  Some  readers  may  question  certain  of  fhe  figares  given  by  M.  Zola, 
but  it  most  be  remembered  that  ail  Buoh  oalcnlations  (eyen  those  of  the 
beat  *  authoritiea ')  are  largley  guesswork.  The  Jews  olaim  8  million 
people,  and  I  think  there  are  more  than  200  millions  of  Mahommedans, 
but  I  regard  the  alleged  number  of  Brahmanists  and  Buddhists  as  ezag- 
gerated.  On  the  other  hand,  some  statistical  tables  specify  80  millions 
of  Confucianists,  of  whom  M.  Zola  makes  no  separate  mention.  How- 
eyer,  as  regards  the  number  of  Ohristians  in  the  world,  the  figares  given 
abo?e  are,  within  a  Uw  millions,  probably  aocorate.— IVanâ. 
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Eowever,  not  content  with  lerelling  tribnte  on  this  French 
association,  the  Propaganda  thyrartod  ib,  sacriôced  it  on  everj 
occasion  when  it  had  reason  to  think  it  might  achiove  a  yictory. 
Not  once  or  twice,  but  over  and  over  again  had  the  French 
xuîssionaries,  the  French  orders,  been  driven  from  the  scènes 
of  their  labours  to  make  way  for  Italians  or  Germans.  Ând 
Pierre,  standing  in  that  mournful,  dusty  room,  which  the  sun- 
light never  brightened,  pictured  the  secret  hot-bed  of  political 
intrigue  masked  by  the  civilising  ardour  of  faith.  Again 
he  E&uddered  as  one  shudders  when  monstrous,  terrifying 
things  are  brought  home  to  one.  Ând  might  not  the  most 
sensible  be  overcome  ?  Might  not  the  bravest  be  dismayed  by 
the  thought  of  that  universal  engine  of  conquest  and  domina- 
tion, which  worked  with  the  stubbornness  of  etemity,  not 
merely  content  with  the  gain  of  soûls,  but  ever  seekmg  to 
ensure  its  future  sovereignty  over  the  whole  of  corporeal 
humanity,  and — pending  the  time  when  it  might  rule  the 
nations  itself— -disposing  of  them,  handing  them  over  to  the 
charge  of  this  or  that  temporary  master,  in  accordance  with 
its  good  pleasure.  Ând  then,  too,  what  a  prodigious  dream  t 
Bome  smiling  and  tranquilly  awaiting  the  day  when  she  will 
hâve  united  Ohristians,  Mahommedans,  Brahmanists,  and 
Buddhists  into  one  sole  nation,  of  whom  she  will  be  both  the 
spiritual  and  the  temporal  queen  1 

However,  a  sound  of  coughing  made  Pierre  tum,  and  he 
started  on  perceiving  Cardinal  Samo,  whom  he  had  not  heard 
enter.  Standing  in  front  of  that  map,  he  felt  like  one  caught 
in  the  aot  of  prying  into  a  secret,  and  a  deep  flush  overspread 
his  face.  The  Cardinal,  however,  after  looking  at  him  fîxedly 
with  his  dim  eyes,  went  to  his  writing-table,  and  let  himself 
drop  into  the  arm-chaur  without  saying  a  word.  With  a  gesture 
he  dispensed  Pierre  of  the  duty  of  kissing  his  ring. 

<  I  desired  to  offer  my  homage  to  your  Eminence,'  said  the 
young  man.    *  Is  your  Eminence  unwell  ?  ' 

'  No,  no,  it's  nothing  but  a  dreadful  cold  which  I  can't  get 
rid  of.  Ând  then,  too,  I  hâve  so  many  things  to  attend  to 
just  now.' 

Pierre  looked  at  the  Cardinal  as  he  appeared  in  the  livid 
Kght  from  the  window,  puny,  lopsided,  with  the  left  shoulder 
higher  than  the  right,  and  not  a  sign  of  life  on  his  wom  and 
ashen  oountenance.  The  young  priest  was  reminded  of  one 
of  his  uncles,  who,  after  thirty  years  spent  in  the  offices  of  a 
French  public  department,  displayed  the  same  lifeless  glanoe, 
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parchment-like  sldni  and  weaiy  hebetation.  Was  it  possible 
that  this  withered  old  man,  so  lost  in  his  black  cassock  with 
red  edging,  was  leally  one  of  the  masters  of  the  world,  with 
ihe  map  of  Ghristendom  so  deeply  stamped  on  his  mind,  albeît 
he  had  never  left  Borne,  that  the  Pïefect  of  the  Propaganda  did 
not  take  a  décision  withont  asking  his  opinion  ? 

*  Bit  down,  Monsieur  TAbbé,'  said  the  Cardinal.  *  So  yon 
bave  corne  to  see  me — yon  bave  something  to  ask  of  me  1  '  ^d, 
whilst  disposing  himself  to  listen,  he  stretched  out  his  thin  bony 
hands  to  finger  the  documents  heaped  up  before  him,  glancing 
at  each  of  them  like  some  gênerai,  some  strategist,  profoundly 
yersed  in  the  science  of  his  profession,  who,  although  his  army 
is  far  away,  nevertheless  directs  it  to  victory  from  his  private 
room,  never  for  a  moment  allowing  it  to  escape  his  mind. 

Pierre  was  somewhat  embarrassed  by  such  a  plain  enuncî- 
ation  of  the  interested  object  of  his  visit  ;  still,  he  decided  to 
go  to  the  point.  '  Yes,  indeed,'  he  answered,  '  it  is  a  liberty  I 
hâve  taken  to  come  and  appeal  to  your  Ëminence's  wisdom  for 
advice.  Your  Eminence  is  aware  that  I  am  in  Borne  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  a  book  of  mine,  and  I  should  be  grateful 
if  your  Eminence  would  help  and  guide  me.'  Then  he  gave 
a  brief  account  of  the  présent  position  of  the  affair,  and  began 
to  plead  his  cause  ;  but  as  he  continued  speaking  he  noticed 
that  the  Cardinal  gave  him  very  little  attention,  as  though 
indeed  he  were  thinking  of  something  else,  and  f  ailed  to  under- 
stand. 

'Ahl  yes,'  the  great  man  at  last  muttered,  'you  bave 
written  a  book.  There  was  some  question  of  it  at  Donna  Sera- 
fina's  one  evening.  But  a  priest  ought  not  to  write  ;  it  is  a 
mistake  for  him  to  do  so.  What  is  l£e  good  of  it  ?  And  the 
Congrégation  of  the  Index  must  certainly  be  in  the  right  if  it 
is  prosecuting  your  book.  At  ail  events,  what  can  I  do  ?  I 
don't  belong  to  the  Congrégation,  and  I  knownothing,  nothing 
about  the  matter.' 

Pierre,  pained  at  finding  hîm  so  listless  and  indifférent, 
went  on  trying  to  enlighteu  and  move  him.  But  he  realised 
that  this  man's  mind,  so  far-reaching  and  penetrating  in  the 
field  in  which  it  had  worked  for  forty  years,  dosed  up  as  soon 
as  one  sought  to  divert  it  from  its  speciality.  It  was  neither 
an  inquisitive  nor  a  supple  mind.  Ail  trace  of  life  fadedfrom 
the  Cardinales  eyes,  and  his  entire  countenance  assumed  an 
expression  of  moumf  ul  imbecility.  *  I  know  nothing,  nothing,* 
be  repeatedi  '  and  l  never  ireçomniend  any)x)dy.'    Çowever, 
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ai  lasi  he  made  an  effort  :  '  Bat  Nani  ia  wxx&Sl  np  in  this/ 
said  he.    '  What  does  Nani  advise  yon  to  do  *?  ' 

'  Monsignor  Nani  bas  been  Idnd  enongh  to  reveal  to  me 
that  the  reporter  is  Monsignor  Fomaro,  and  advises  me  to  see 
him.' 

At  this  Cardinal  Samo  seemed  surprised  and  somewhat 
ronsed.    A  Utile  light  retumed  to  hîs  eyes.    '  Ah  I  really,'  hô 

rejoined,  <  ah  1  realiy Well,  if  Nani  has  done  that  he  must 

hâve  Bome  idea.  Go  and  see  Monsignor  Fomaro.'  Then, 
af ter  rising  and  dismissing  fais  visiter,  who  was  oompelled  to 
thank  him,  bowing  deeply,  he  resnmed  his  seat,  and  a  moment 
later  the  only  sonnd  in  the  lif  eless  room  was  that  of  his  bony 
fingers  inming  over  the  documents  before  him. 

Pierre,  in  ail  docility,  followed  the  advice  given  him,  and 
immediately  betook  himself  to  the  Piazza  Navona,  where, 
however,  he  leamt  from  one  of  Monsignor  Fomaro's  servants 
that  the  prelate  had  jnsi  gone  ont,  apid  that  to  find  him  at  àome 
ii  was  necessary  to  call  in  the  morning  at  ten  o'clock.  Accord- 
îngly  ii  was  only  on  the  following  day  that  Pierre  was  able  to 
obtain  an  interview.  He  had  previously  made  inqoiries  and 
knew  what  was  necessary  conoerning  Monsignor  ForHaro. 
Bom  at  Naples,  he  had  there  begun  his  studies  nnder  the 
Bamabites,  had  finished  them  at  the  Seminario  Bomano,  and 
had  subsequently,  for  many  years,  been  a  professor  ai  the 
Universiià  Gregoriana.  Nowadays  Gonsnlior  to  several  con- 
gregationsand  a  Canon  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  he  placed 
his  immédiate  ambition  in  aCanonry  at  St.  Peter*s,  and  har- 
boured  the  dream  of  some  day  becoming  secreiaoy  of  the 
Consistorial  Congrégation,  a  post  conduciing  to  the  cardinalate. 
A  theologian  of  remarkable  ability,  Monsignor  Fomaro  incurred 
no  other  reproach  than  that  of  occasionaJly  sacrificing  to  lite- 
rature  by  contribnting  articles,  whioh  he  carefuUy  abstained 
from  signing,  to  certain  religions  reviews.  He  was  àlso  said 
to  be  very  worldly. 

Pierre  wasreceived  as  soon^s  he  had  sent  in  his  card,  and 
perhaps  he  would  hâve  f ancied  that  his  visit  was  expeoted  had 
not  an  appearance  of  sincère  surprise,  blended  with  a  Utile 
anziety,  marked  his  réception. 

'Monsieur  TAbbé  Froment,  Monsieur  TÀbbé  Froment,' 
repeated  the  prelate,  looking  at  the  card  which  he  still  held. 
*  Eindly  step  in — I  was  about  to  f orbid  my  door,  for  I  havo 
some  urgent  work  to  attend  to.    But  no  matter,  sit  down.' 

Pierre,  however,  remaiiied  standing,  oiûio  ijJgV|i\j4J^y  tba 
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blooming  appearance  of  ibis  taU,  stoong,  handsome  nian  who, 
although  five  and  forty  years  of  âge,  was  quite  fresli  and  rosy» 
with  moist  lips,  caressing  eyes,  and  soarcely  a  grey  hair  among 
bis  corly  locks.  Nobody  moie  fasoinating  and  decoratdve  eonld 
be  found  among  tbe  whole  Boman  prelacy.  Careful  of  bis 
person  undoabtedly,  and  aîming  at  a  simple  élégance,  he  looked 
really  snperb  in  bis  black  cassock  mtb  violet  collar»  And 
around  bim  tbe  Efpaoious  room  wbere  be  received  bis  visitofs, 
gaily  ligbted  as  it  was  by  two  large  Windows  facing  tbe  Piazza 
Navona,  and  fumisbed  witb  a  taslie  nowadays  seldom  met 
witb  among  tbe  Boman  dergy,  diffased  a  pleasant  odour  and 
formed  a  setting  instinct  witb  Idndly  cbeerfulness. 

'  Pray  sit  down,  Monsieur  l'Abbé  Froment/  be  resnmed, 
*  and  tell  me  to  wbat  I  am  indebted  for  tbe  bonour  of  your 
visif 

He  bad  already  recovered  bis  self-possession  and  assnmed 
a  naïff  pnrely  obl^[ing  air;  and  Pierre,  tbongb  tbe  question 
was  only  natanJ,  and  be  ougbt  to  bave  foreseen  it,  suddenlj 
felt  greatly  embarrassed,  more  embarrassed  indeed  tban  in 
Oardmal  Samo's  présence.  Sbould  be  go  to  tbe  point  at  once, 
confess  tbe  délicate  motive  of  bis  visit  ?  A  moments  reflec- 
tion  sbowed  bim  tbat  tbis  would  be  tbe  best  and  wortbier 
course.  *  Dear  me,  Monseigneur,*  be  replied,  *  I  know  very 
well  tibat  tbe  step  I  bave  taken  in  calling  on  you  is  not  usually 
taken,  but  it  bas  been  advised  me,  and  it  bas  seemed  to  me 
tbat  among  bonest  folks  tbere  can  never  be  any  barm  in  seek- 
ing  in  aU  good  faitb  to  eluddate  tbe  trutb.' 

*  Wbat  is  it,  wbat  is  it,  tben  ?  '  asked  tbe  prelate  witb  an 
expression  of  perfect  candeur,  and  still  continuing  to  smile. 

'  Well,  simply  tbis.  I  bave  leamt  tbat  tbe  Congrégation 
of  tbe  Index  btus  banded  you  my  book  ''  New  Borne,"  and 
appointed  you  to  examine  it  ;  and  I  bave  ventured  to  présent 
myself  before  you  in  case  you  sbould  bave  any  explanationa 
to  ask  of  me.' 

But  Monsignor  Fomaro  seemed  unwilling  to  bear  any 
more.  He  bad  carried  botb  bands  to  bis  bead  and  drawn 
back,  àlbeit  stiU  courteous.  '  No,  no,'  said  be,  '  don't  tell  me 
tbat,  don't  continue,  you  would  grieve  me  dreadfully.  Let 
us  say,  if  you  like,  tbat  you  bave  been  deccived,  for  notbing 
ougbt  to  be  known,  in  fact  notbing  is  known,  eitber  by 
otbers  or  myself.  I  pray  you,  do  not  let  us  talk  of  such 
matters.' 
-    Pierre,  bowever,  bad  fortunately  remarked  wbat  a  dedâve 
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effect  w&s  prodnced  when  he  had  ooeasion  to  mention  the 
name  of  the  Âssessor  of  the  H0I7  Offioe.  So  it  ocourred  to 
him  to  reply  :  <  I  most  certainly  do  not  désira  to  giye  70a 
the  slightest  oause  for  embarrassment.  Monseigneur,  and  I 
repeat  to  you  that  I  woold  never  hâve  yentnred  to  importune 
you  if  Monsignor  Nani  himself  had  not  acqoainted  me  with 
youT  name  and  address.' 

This  iime  the  effect  was  innnediate,  though  Monsignor 
Fomaro,  with  that  easy  grâce  which  he  introduced  înto  ail 
things,  made  some  ceremony  about  surrendering.  He  began 
by  a  démarrer,  speaking  archly  with  subtle  shades  of  expres- 
sion. *  What  1  is  Monsignor  Nani  the  tattler  1  But  I  shall 
scold  him,  I  shall  get  angry  with  him  1  And  what  does  he 
know  ?  He  doesn't  belong  to  the  Congrégation  ;  he  may 
hâve  been  led  into  error.  You  must  tell  mm  that  he  bas 
made  a  mistake,  and  that  I  hayje  nothing  at  ail  to  do  with 
your  afiaôr.  That  will  teach  him  not  to  reveal  needful  secrets 
which  eyerybody  respects  1  '  Then,  in  a  pleasant  way,  with 
winning  glance  and  flowery  lips,  he  went  on:  'Come,  since 
Monsignor  Nani  desires  it,  I  am  willing  to  chat  with  you  for 
a  moment,  my  dear  Monsieur  Froment,  but  on  condition  that 
vou  diaU  know  nothing  of  my  report  or  of  what  may  hâve 
oeen  said  or  done  at  the  Congrégation.' 

Pierre  in  his  tum  smiled,  admiring  how  easy  thinga 
became  when  forms  were  respected  and  appearanoes  saved. 
Ând  once  again  he  beçan  to  explain  his  case,  the  profound 
astonishment  into  which  the  prosecution  of  his  book  had 
thrown  him,  and  his  ignorance  of  the  objections  which  were 
taken  to  it,  and  for  which  he  had  vainly  sought  a  cause. 

'  Beally,  really/  repeated  the  prelate,  quite  amazed  at  so 
much  innocence.  '  The  Congrégation  is  a  tribunal,  and  can 
only  act  when  a  case  is  brought  before  it.  Proceedings  hâve 
been  taken  against  your  book  simply  beoause  it  bas  been 
denounced.' 

'  Yes,  I  know,  denotmced.' 

'  Of  course.  Complaint  was  laid  by  three  French  bishopSi 
whose  names  you  wHl  aUow  me  to  keep  secret,  and  it  conse- 
quently  became  necessary  for  the  Congrégation  to  examine 
the  incriminated  work.' 

Pieire  looked  at  him  quite  scared.  Denounced  by  threa 
bishops  ?  Why  ?  With  what  object  ?  Then  he  thought  of 
his  protector.  '  But  Cardinal  Bergerot,'  said  he,  <  wrote  me  a 
letter  of  approvali  which  I  placed  at  the  beghming  of  my 
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work  aB  a  pze&ca  Ooght  noi  a  gnanintee  like  ihat  to  haxe 
been  snfficient  for  the  fSrench  episoopacy  ?  ' 

Monsignor  Fornaro  in&gged  his  head  in  a  knowing  waj 
bef ore making  np  his  mind  to  reply:  'Ah!  yes, no  donbt, 
his  Ëminence's  letter,  a  veiy  beantifal  letter.  I  think,  how- 
ever,  ihat  it  would  hâve  been  mnch  better  if  he  bad  not 
written  it,  both  for  himself  and  for  yon  espedally.'  Then  as 
the  priest,  whose  surprise  was  increasing,  opened  his  month  io 
urge  him  to  explain  himself,  he  went  on  :  '  No,  no,  I  know 
nothiog,  I  saj  noihing.  His  Ëminance  Cardinal  Bergerot  is 
a  saintlj  man  whom  everybodj  yenerates,  and  if  it  ^were 
possible  for  him  to  sin  it  would  only  be  through  pure  good- 
ness  of  heart.' 

Silence  fell.  Pierre  could  divine  that  an  abyss  was 
opening,  and  dared  not  insist.  However,  he  at  last  resomed 
with  some  violence  :  '  But,  af ter  ail,  why  should  my  book  be 

Erosecuted,  and  the  books  of  others  be  left  untouched  ?  I 
ave  no  intention  of  acting  as  a  denouncer  myself,  but  how 
many  books  there  are  to  which  Bome  closes  her  eyes,  and 
whieh  are  far  more  dangerous  than  mine  can  be  1  ' 

This  time  Monsignor  Fornaro  seemed  glad  to  be  able  to 
support  Pierre's  view.  '  You  are  right,'  said  he,  '  we  cannot 
deal  with  every  bad  book,  and  it  greatly  distresses  us.  But 
you  must  remember  what  an  incalculable  number  of  works 
we  should  be  compelled  to  read.  And  so  we  bave  to  content 
ourselves  with  oondemning  the  worst  en  bloc' 

Then  he  complacently  entered  into  explanatîons.  In 
princîple,  no  printer  ought  to  send  any  work  to  press  without 
having  previously  submitted  the  manusciipt  to  the  approval 
of  the  bishop  of  the  diocèse.  Nowadays,  however,  with  the 
enormous  output  of  the  printing  trade,  one  could  understand 
how  terribly  embarrassed  the  bishops  would  be  if  the  printera 
were  suddenly  to  confonn  to  the  Ghorch's  régulation.  There 
was  neither  the  time  nor  the  money,  nor  were  there  the  men 
necessary  for  such  colossal  labour.  And  so  the  Congrégation  of 
the  Index  condemned  en  masse^  without  examination,  ail 
Works  of  certain  catégories  :  first,  books  which  were  dangerouff 
for  morale,  ail  erotic  writings,  and  ail  ooyels;  next  the 
varions  bibles  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  for  the  perusal  of  Holy 
Writ  without  discrétion  was  not  allowable  ;  then  the  boolcs 
on  magie  and  sorcery,  and  ail  works  on  science,  histoxy,  or 
philosophy  that  were  in  any  way  contrary  to  dogma,  as  well 
as  the  writings  of  heresiarchs  or  mère  ecdesiastica  discnssîng 
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religion,  which  fihould  never  be  discussed.  'Âll  Uieso  were 
wise  laws  made  bj  différent  popes,  and  were  set  forth  in  the 
préface  to  the  catalogue  of  forbidden  books  wliicb  the  Con- 
grégation published,  and  without  them  this  catalogue  to 
bave  been  complète  would  in  itself  bave  formed  a  large 
library.  On  turning  it  over  one  found  that  the  works 
singled  out  for  interdiction  were  chiefly  those  of  priests,  the 
task  being  so  vast  and  difficult  that  Eome's  concem  extended 
but  little  beyond  the  observance  of  good  order  within  the 
Church.  Ând  Pierre  and  bis  book  came  within  the  limit. 
'You  will  understand,'  continued  Monsignor  Fomaro, 

*  that  we  baye  no  désire  to  advertise  a  heap  of  unwholesome 
writings  bj  honouriug  them  with  spécial  condamnation. 
Their  name  is  légion  in  every  country,  and  we  should  bave 
neither  enough  paper  nor  enough  ink  to  deal  with  them  ail. 
80  we  content  ourselves  with  condemning  one  from  time  to 
time,  when  it  bears  a  famous  name  and  makes  too  much  noise, 
or  contains  disquieting  attacks  on  the  faith.  This  suffîces  to 
remind  the  world  that  we  exist  and  défend  ourselves  without 
abandoning  aught  of  our  rights  or  duties/ 

<  But  my  book,  my  bock,'  exclaimed  Pierre,  '  why  thèse 
proceedings  against  my  book  ?  ' 

<  I  am  explaining  that  to  you  as  far  as  it  is  allowable  for 
me  to  do,  my  dear  Monsieur  Froment.  You  are  a  priest,  your 
book  is  a  success,  you  bave  published  a  cheap  édition  of  it 
which  sells  very  readily  ;  and  I  don't  speak  of  its  literary  merît, 
which  is  remarkable,  for  it  contains  a  breath  of  real  poetry 
which  transported  me,  and  on  which  I  must  really  compU- 
ment  you.  However,  under  the  circumstances  which  I  bave 
enumerated,  how  could  we  close  our  eyes  to  suoh  a  work  as 
yours,  in  which  the  conclusion  arrived  at  is  the  annihilation  of 
our  holy  religion  and  the  destruction  of  Borne  ?  ' 

Pierre  remained  open-mouthed,  suffocating  with  surprise. 

*  The  destruction  of  Bome  1  '  be  at  last  exclaimed  ;  *  but  I 
désire  to  see  Bome  rejuvenated,  etemal,  again  tixe  queen  of 
the  world.*  And,  once  more  mastered  by  his  glowing  enthu- 
siasm,  he  defended  himself  and  conf essed  his  faith  :  Catholi- 
eism  reverting  to  the  principles  and  practices  of  the  primitive 
çhurch,  drawing  the  blood  of  régénération  from  the  fratemal 
Christianity  of  Jésus  ;  the  Pope,  freed  from  ail  terrestrial 
rpyalty,  goveming  the  whole  of  humanity  with  charity  and 
love,  and  saving  the  world  from  the  frighiful  social  oataclysm 
^t  threatens  it  by  leading  it  to  the  real  Eingdom  of  âod  : 
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the  Christian  communion  of  ail  nations  nniied  in  ono  nation 
only.    '  And  oan  the  Holy  Father  âisayow  me  ?  '  he  continned. 

*  Are  not  thèse  his  secret  ideas,  which  people  are  beginning  to 
divine,  and  does  not  mj  only  offence  lie  in  harâig  expressed 
them  perhaps  too  soon  and  too  f reely  ?  And  if  I  were  allowed 
to  see  him  shonld  I  not  at  once  obtain  &om  him  an  order  to 
stop  thèse  proceedings  ?  ' 

Monsignor  Fomaro  no  longer  spoke,  bat  wagged  his  head 
without  appearing  offended  bj  the  priest's  juvénile  ardour. 
On  the  contrary,  he  smiled  with  increasing  amiabilitj,  as 
though  highly  amused  byso  much  innocence  and  imagination. 
At  last  he  gaily  responded,  '  Oh  !  speak  on,  speak  on  ;  it  isn't  I 
who  will  stop  you.  l'm  forbidden  to  say  anything.  But  the 
temporal  power,  the  temporal  power/ 

«  Well,  what  of  the  temporal  power  ?  *  asked  Pierre. 

The  prelate  had  again  become  silent,  raising  his  amiable 
&ce  to  heaven  and  waving  his  whîte  hands  with  a  pretty  ges- 
ture.  And  when  he  once  more  opened  his  mouth  it  waa 
to  say:  *Then  there's  your  new  religion — for  the  expres- 
sion occurs  twice  :  the  new  religion,  the  new  religion — Ah, 
Dio  t  • 

Again  he  became  restless,  going  off  into  an  ecstasy  of 
wonderment,  at  sight  of  which  Pierre  impatiently  exclaimed  : 

•  I  do  not  know  wbat  your  report  will  be,  Monseigneur,  but  I 
déclare  to  you  that  I  hâve  had  no  désire  to  attack  dogma. 
And,  candidly  now,  my  whole  book  shows  that  I  only  sought 
to  Write  a  work  of  pîfcv  and  salvation.  It  is  only  justice  that 
some  account  should  be  taken  of  one's  intentions.' 

Monsignor  Fomaro  had  become  very  calm  and  paternal 
aç^ain.  '  Oh  1  intentions  !  intentions  I  '  he  said  as  he  rose  to 
dismiss  his  Tisitor.  *  You  may  be  sure,  my  dear  Monsieur 
Froment,  that  I  feel  much  honoured  byyour  visit.  Naturally 
I  cannot  tell  you  what  my  report  will  be  ;  as  it  is,  we  hâve 
talked  too  much  about  it,  and,  in  fact,I  oughtto  haverefused 
to  listen  to  your  defence.  At  the  same  time,  you  will  alwaya 
find  me  ready  to  be  of  service  to  you  in  anything  that  does 
not  go  against  my  duty.  But  I  greatly  fear  that  your  book 
will  be  condemned.'  And  then,  as  Pierre  again  started,  he 
added  :  •  Well,  yes.  It  is  facts  that  are  judged,  you  know,  not 
intentions.  So  ail  defence  is  useless  ;  the  book  is  there,  and 
we  take  it  suoh  as  it  is.  However  much  you  may  try  to  ex* 
plain  it,  von  cannot  àlter  it.  And  this  is  why  the  Gongregalioii 
MYW  ccu^  the  ftccuted  parties  befoze  it|  aiid  nerer  accepta  frott 
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ihem  atighii  bat  retobotion  pure  and  cdiuple*  And,  indeed,  the 
wîsest  course  wotild  be  for  yon  to  witbdraw  yonr  book  and 
make  jour  submission.  No  ?  You  won't  ?  Ah  1  how  yonng 
you  are,  my  f riend  I  * 

He  langbed  yet  more  londly  at  the  gestnre  of  reyoU»  of 
mdomitable  pride  whicb  had  jnst  escaped  his  yonng  friend,  as 
he  called  him.  Then,  on  reaching  the  door,  ne  again  threw 
off  some  of  his  reserve,  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  *•  Gome,  my 
dear  Abbé,  there  is  something  I  will  do  for  yon.  I  will  give 
you  some  good  advioe.  At  bottom,  I  mjrsdf  am  nothing.  I 
deliver  my  report,  and  it  is  printed,  and  the  members  of  the 
Congrégation  read  it,  but  are  quite  free  to  pay  no  attention 
to  itb  However,  the  Secretary  of  the  Congrégation,  Father 
Dangelis,  can  accomplish  everything,  even  impossibilitîes. 
Oo  to  see  him  ;  you  will  find  him  at  the  Dominican  couvent 
behind  the  Piazza  di  Spagna.  Don't  name  me.  And  for  the 
présent  good-bye,  my  dear  fellow,  good-bye.' 

Pierre  once  more  found  himself  on  the  Piazza  Navona, 
quite  dazed,  no  longer  knowing  what  to  believe  or  hope.  A 
cowardly  idea  was  coming  over  him  ;  why  should  he  continue 
this  struggle,  in  which  his  adversaries  remained  unknown  and 
indiscemible  ?  Why  carry  obstinaoy  any  further,  why  linger 
any  longer  in  that  impassionating  but  deceptive  Bome  ?  He 
would  âee  that  very  evening,  retum  to  Paris,  disappear  there, 
and  forget  his  bitter  disillusion  in  the  pcactice  of  humble 
charity.  He  was  traversing  one  of  those  hours  of  weakness 
when  the  long-dreamt-of  task  suddenly  seems  to  be  an  impos» 
sibility.  However,  amidst  his  great  confusion  he  was  neverw 
theless  walking  on,  going  towards  his  destination.  And  when 
he  fomid  himself  in  the  Corso,  then  in  the  Via  deî  Gondotti, 
and  finally  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagna,  he  resolved  that  he  would 
at  any  rate  see  Father  Dangelis.  The  Dominican  ocmvent  is 
there,  just  below  the  Trinità  de'  Monti. 
'  Ahl  those  Dominicans  !  Pierre  had  neverthougfatofthem 
without  a  feeling  of  respect  with  which  mingled  a  little  feas, 
What  vigorous  pillars  of  the  principle  of  authority  and  theo^ 
cracy  they  had  for  centuries  proved  themselves  to  be  I  To  them 
the  Church  had  been  indebted  for  its  greatest  measure  of 
authority;  they  were  the  glorîous  soldiers  of  its  triumph. 
Whilst  St.  Francis  won  the  soûls  of  the  humble  over  to  Bome, 
St.  Dominio,  on  Bome's  bdialf ,  sùbjected  ail  Uie  superior  soûls — 
tJiose  of  ihe  intelli^nt  and  powerfùl.  And  this  ha  did  witb 
f9ÊAm^  amid0t  a  blase  of  imx  and  detmainatioiiy  maUng  nm 
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of  ali  possible  means,  preaohings,  vritings,  and  police  and 
|uâicial  pressure.  Though  he  did  uot  fonnd  tlie  Inquisition, 
its.principles  were  his,  and  it  was  with  fire  and  sword  that  his 
fratemal,  loving  heart  waged  war  on  schism.  Living  like  his 
monks,  in  poverty,  chastitj,  and  obedienoe — ^the  great  virtues 
of  those  times  of  pride  and  licentiousness — ^he  weni  from 
dij  to  city,  exborting  the  impious,  striving  to  bring  them  back 
to  tbe  Gburoh  and  arraigning  them  before  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  when  his  preachings  did  not  suffîce.  He  also  laid  siège 
io  science,  sought  to  make  it  his  own,  dreamt  of  defending 
Ood  ^th  the  weapons  of  reason  and  human  knowledge  like  a 
true  forenmner  of  the  angelic  St.  Thomas,  that  lîght  of  the 
middle  âges,  who  joined  the  Dominican  order  and  set  every- 
thing  in  his  *  Summa  Theologiœ,'  psychology,  logîc,  policy, 
and  morals.  Ând  thus  it  was  that  the  Dominicans  fiiled  the 
world,  upholding  the  doctrines  of  Borne  in  the  most  &.moas 
pulpits  of  every  nation,  and  contending  almost  everywhere 
against  the  free  spirit  of  the  Universities,  Hke  the  vigilant 
guardians  of  dogma  that  they  were,  the  unwearying  artisans  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  popes,  the  most  powerf ul  amongst  ail  the 
artistic,  scientific,  and  literary  workers  who  raised  the  huge 
édifice  of  Gatholicism  such  as  it  exists  to-day. 

However,  Pierre,  who  could  feel  that  thiâ  édifice  was  even 
nowtottermg,  though  it  had  been  built,  people  fancied,  so 
substantiallv  as  to  last  through  ail  etemity,  asked  himself 
what  could  be  the  présent  use  of  the  Dominicans,  those  toilera 
of  another  âge,  whose  poHce  System  and  whose  tribunals  had 
perished  beneath  universal  exécration,  whose  voices  were  no 
longer  listened  to,  whose  books  were  but  seldom  read,  and 
whose  rôle  as  savants  and  civilisers  had  corne  to  an  end  in 
présence  of  latter  day  science,  the  truths  of  whidi  were  rending 
dogma  on  ail  sides.  Gertainly  the  Dominicans  still  form  an 
infiuential  and  prosperous  order  ;  but  how  far  one  is  from  the 
iimes  when  their  gênerai  reigned  in  Home,  Master  of  the  Holy 
Palace,  with  convents  and  schools,  and  subjects  throughout 
£urope.  Of  ail  thehr  vast  inheritance,  so  far  as  the  Boman 
eurîa  is  concerned,  only  a  few  posts  now  remain  to  them,  and 
among  others  the  secretaryship  of  the  Congrégation  of  the 
Index,  a  former  dependency  of  the  Holy  Office  where  they  once 
despotically  ruled. 

-  Pien»  was  immediately  ushered  into  the  présence  of  Fathc^r 
Dang^lis.  The  convent  parleur  was  vast,  bare,  and  white, 
jfiooded  with  bright  8unshine<    The  only  f unûture  was  a  table 
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and  Bome  stools  ;  and  a  large  brass  oruciJSz  hting  from  the 
wall.  Near  the  table  stood  the  Father,  a  very  thin  man  of 
about  fiftjy  severely  draped  in  his  ample  white  habit  and  black 
mantle.  From  his  long  ascetio  &ce,  with  thin  lips,  tMn  nose, 
and  pointed,  obstinate  chin,  his  grey  eyes  shone  ont  with  a 
fixity  that  embarrassed  one.  And,  moreover,  he  showed 
himself  very  plain  and  simple  of  speech,  and  f rigidly  polite  in 
manner. 

*  Monsieur  l'Abbé  Froment — the  author  of  "New  Rome,*' 
I  suppose  ?  '  Then  seating  himself  on  one  stool  andpointing 
to  another,  he  added  :  '  Pray  acquaint  me  with  the  object  of 
your  visit,  Monsieur  l'Abbé.' 

Thereupon  Pierre  had  to  begin  his  explanations,  his 
defence,  ail  over  again  ;  and  the  task  soon  became  the  more 
painful  as  his  words  fell  from  his  lips  amidst  death-iike 
silence  and  frîgidity.  Father  Dangelis  did  not  stir;  with  his 
hands  crossed  upon  his  knees  he  kept  his  sharp,  penetrating 
eyes  fixed  upon  those  of  the  priest.  And  when  the  latter 
had  at  last  oeased  speaking,  he  slowly  said  :  '  I  did  not  hke 
to  interrupt  you.  Monsieur  TAbbé,  but  it  was  not  for  me  to 
hear  ail  this.  Process  against  joxa  book  bas  begun,  and  no 
power  in  the  world  can  stay  or  impede  its  course.  I  do  not 
therefore  realise  what  it  is  that  you  apparently  expect  of  me.' 

Li  a  quivering  voioe  Pierre  was  bold  enough  to  answer  : 
*  I  look  for  some  kindnoss  and  justice.' 

A  pale  smile,  instinct  with  proud  humility»  arose  to  the 
Dominican's  lips.  *  Be  without  fear/  he  rej^ed,  *  God  bas 
ever  deigned  to  enlighten  me  in  the  discharge  of  my  modest 
duties.  Personally,  be  it  said,  I  bave  no  justice  to  render  ; 
I  am  but  an  employée  whose  duty  is  to  dassify  matters  and 
draw  up  documents  conceming  them.  Their  Eminences, 
the  members  of  the  Congrégation,  will  alone  pronounce 
judgment  on  your  book.  And  assuredly  they  wiU  do  so 
with  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  You  will  only  bave  to 
bow  to  their  sentence  when  it  shall  baye  been  ratified  by 
His  Holiness.' 

Then  he  broke  off  the  interview  by  risîng,  and  Pierre 
was  obliged  to  do  the  same.  The  Dominican's  words  were 
virtually  identical  with  those  that  had  f allen  from  Monsîgnor 
Fomaro,  but  they  were  spoken  with  cuttîng  frankness,  a 
sort  of  tranquil  bravery.  On  ail  sides  Pierre  came  into 
colUsion  with  the  same  anonymous  force,  the  same  powerful 
engiue  whose  oomponent  parts  sought  to  ignore  one  another. 
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For  a  long  tiiû«  jet,  no  doubt,  he  would  be  sent  from  one  to 
the  otheiy  without  ever  finding  tbe  volitional  élément  which 
reasoned  and  aeted.  Ând  the  only  thîng  that  he  could  do 
waa  to  bow  to  it  ail. 

However,  before  goîng  0%  it  occurred  to  him  once,  more  to 
mention  the  name  of  Monsignor  Nani,  the  powerful  effect  of 
which  he  had  begiin  to  réalise.  '  I  ask  your  pardon,'  he 
said,  '  for  having  disturbed  you  to  no  purpose,  but  I  simplj 
deferred  to  the  kind  advice  of  Monsignor  Nani,  who  has 
condeacended  to  show  me  some  interest.' 

The  efifect  of  thèse  words  was  miexpected.  Again  did 
Father  Dangelis's  thin  face  brighten  into  a  smile,  but  with  a 
twist  of  the  lips,  sharp  with  ironical  contempt.  He  had 
become  yet  paler  thàîn  Defore,  and  his  keen  intelligent  eyes 
were  âaming. 

'  Ah  I  it  was  Monsignor  Nani  who  sent  yon  !  '  he  said. 
'  Well,  if  you  think  you  need  a  protector,  it  is  useless  for  you 
to  apply  to  any  other  than  himself .  He  is  all-powerful.  60 
to  see  him  ;  go  to  see  him  1  ' 

And  that  was  the  only  encouragement  Pierre  derived 
from  his  visit  :  the  advice  to  go  back  to  the  man  who  had 
sent  him.  At  this  he  felt  that  he  was  losing  ground,  and  he 
resolved  to  retum  home  in  order  to  reâect  on  things  and  try 
to  understand  them  before  taking  any  f urther  steps.  The  idca 
of  questioning  Don  Vigilio  at  once  occurred  to  him,  and  that 
same  evening  after  supper  he  luckily  met  the  secretary  in 
the  corridor,  just  as,  candie  in  hand,  he  was  on  his  way  to 
bed. 

'  I  hâve  so  many  things  that  I  should  like  to  say  to  you,' 
Pierre  said  to  him.  ^  Gan  you  kindly  come  to  my  rooms  for  a 
moment  ?  ' 

But  the  other  promptly  silenoed  him  with  a  gesture,  and 
then  whispered  :  '  Didn't  you  see  Abbé  Faparelli  on  the  first 
floor  ?    He  was  following  us,  l'm  sure.' 

Pierre  often  sawthetrain-bearer  roaming  about  the  house, 
and  greatly  disliked  his  stealthy,  prying  ways.  However,  he 
bad  hitherto  attached  no  importance  to  him,  and  was  theref ore 
much  surprised  by  Don  Yigilio's  question.  The  other,  without 
awaiting  his  reply,  had  retumed  to  the  end  of  the  corridor, 
where  for  a  long  while  he  remained  listening.  Then  he  came 
back  on  tiptoe,  blew  out  his  candie,  and  darted  into  Pierre's 
sitting-room.  *There — that's  done,'  he  murmured  directly 
^e  dopr  was  shut.    '  But  if  it  is  ail  Uie  same  to  you,  we  won't 
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stop  in  Ihîs  sitting-room.   Let  us  go  into  your  bedroom.    Two 
walls  are  better  than  one.' 

When  the  lamp  had  been  placed  on  the  table  and  they  fonnd 
themselves  seated  face  to  face  in  that  bare,  faded  bedchamber, 
Pierre  noticed  that  the  secretary  was  euffering  from  a  more 
violent  attaok  of  fever  than  usual.  His  thin  pony  figure  was 
shivering  from  head  to  foot,  and  his  ardent  eyes  had  nevei 
before  bkzed  so  blackly  in  his  ravaged,  yellow  face.  *  Are  you 
poorly  ?  *  asked  Pierre.    *  I  don't  want  to  tire  you.' 

*  Poorly,  yes,  I  am  on  fire — but  I  want  to  talk.  I  can't 
bear  it  any  longer.  One  always  has  to  relieve  oneself  some 
day  or  other.' 

Was  it  his  complaint  that  he  desired  to  relieye  ;  oi  was  he 
anxious  to  break  his  long  silence  in  order  that  it  nodght  not 
stiâe  him  ?  This  at  first  remained  uncertain.  He  immediately 
asked  for  an  account  of  the  steps  that  Pierre  had  lately  taken, 
and  became  yet  more  restless  when  he  heard  how  the  other 
had  been  received  by  Cardinal  Sarno,  Monsignor  Fomaro,  and 
Father  Dangelis.  *  Yes,  that's  quite  it/  he  repeated,  *  nothmg 
astonishes  me  nowadays,  and  yet  I  feel  indignant  on  your 
account.  Yes,  it  doesn't  concern  me,  but  ail  the  same  it  makes 
me  ill,  for  it  reminds  me  of  ail  my  own  troubles.  You  must 
not  rely  on  Cardinal  Sarno,  remember,  for  he  is  always  else- 
where,  with  his  mind  far  away,  and  has  never  helped  anybody. 
But  that  Fomaro,  that  Fomaro  I  ' 

*  He  seemed  to  me  very  amiable,  even  kindly  disposed,* 
replied  Pierre  ;  *  and  I  really  think  that  af ter  our  interview,  he 
wÛl  considerably  soften  his  report.* 

*  He  I  Why,  the  gentler  he  was  with  you  the  more  grievously 
he  will  saddle  you  I  He  will  devour  you,  fatten  himself  with 
Buch  easy  prey.  Ah  I  you  don't  know  him,  dilizioso  that  he 
is,  ever  on  the  watch  to  rear  his  own  fortune  on  the  troubles 
of  poor  devils  whose  defeat  is  bound  to  please  the  powerful.  I 
prefer  the  other  one,  Father  Dangelis,  a  terrible  man,  no 
doubt,  but  frank  and  brave  and  of  superior  mind.  I  must 
admit,  however,  that  he  would  bum  you  like  a  handful  of 
straw  if  he  were  the  master.  And  ah  !  if  I  could  tell  you 
everything,  if  I  could  show  you  the  frightful  underside  of  this 
world  of  ours,  the  monstrous,  ravenous  ambition,  the  abomi 
nable  network  of  intrigues,  venality,  cowardice,  treachery,  and 
even  crime  I  ' 

On  seeing  Don  Yigilio  so  excited,  in  snoh  a  blaze  of  .spite, 
Pierre  thought  of  eztracting  £com  him  some  of  the  many 
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items  of  information  which  he  had  hiiherto  songht  in  vain. 
*  Well,  iell  me  merely  what  ia  the  position  of  my  affair,'  be 
responded.  *  When  I  questioned  you  on  my  arrivai  hère  you 
said  that  nothing  had  yet  reacbed  Cardinal  Boccanera.  But  ail 
information  mnst  now  bave  been  collected,  and  you  must  know 
of  it.  Andy  by  tbe  way,  Monsignor  Fomaro  told  me  tbat  tbree 
French  bisbops  bad  asked  tbat  my  book  sbould  be  prosecuted. 
Tbree  bisbops,  is  it  possible?  ' 

Don  Vigilio  sbragged  bis  shoulders.  '  Âb  1  '  said  he, 
'  yonrs  is  an  innocent  soûl  !  l'm  surprised  tbat  there  were 
only  tbree  !  Yes,  several  documents  relating  to  your  afiGedr  are 
in  our  bands  ;  and,  moreover,  tbings  bave  turned  out  much 
as  I  suspected.  The  tbree  bisbops  are  first  tbe  Bisbop  of 
Tarbes,  wbo  evidently  carries  out  tbe  vengeance  of  tbe  Fathers 
of  Lourdes  ;  and  tJien  the  Bisbops  of  Poitiers  and  Ëvreux, 
wbo  are  both  known  as  uncompromising  Ultramontanists  and 
passionate  adversaries  of  Cardinal  Bergerot.  The  Cardinal, 
you  know,  is  regarded  with  disfavour  at  the  Vatican,  where  bis 
Gallican  ideas  and  broad  hberal  mind  provoke  perfect  anger. 
And  don't  seek  for  anything  else,  The  whole  affair  lies  in 
that  :  an  exécution  which  the  powerful  Fathers  of  Lourdes 
demand  of  bis  Holiness,  and  a  désire  to  reach  and  strike 
Cardinal  Bergerot  throngb  your  book,  by  means  of  the  letter 
of  approval  which  he  imprudently  wrote  to  you  and  which 
you  pubhshed  by  way  of  préface.  For  a  long  time  past  the 
condemnations  of  the  Index  bave  largely  been  secret  knock- 
down  blows  levelled  at  Churchmen.  Denunciation  reigns 
suprême,  and  the  law  applied  is  that  of  good  pleasure.  I 
could  tell  you  some  almost  incredible  tbings,  how  perfectly 
innocent  books  bave  been  selected  among  a  hundred  for  the 
sole  object  of  killing  an  idea  or  a  man  ;  for  the  blow  is  almost 
always  levelled  at  someone  behind  the  author,  someone  higher 
than  he  is.  And  there  is  such  a  hotbed  of  intrigue,  such  a 
source  of  abuses  in  this  institution  of  the  Index,  that  it  is 
tottering,  and  even  among  those  wbo  surround  the  Pope  it  îs 
felt  that  it  must  soon  be  freshly  regulated  if  it  is  not  to  fall 
into  complète  discrédit.  I  well  understand  that  the  Church 
sbould  endeavour  to  retain  universal  power,  and  govem  by 
every  fit  weapon,  but  the  weapons  must  be  such  as  one  can 
use  without  their  injustice  leading  to  revolt,  or  their  antique 
ohildishness  provoking  merriment  I  * 

Pierre  listened  with  dolorous  astonishment  in  bis  beart. 
Binoe  he  had  been  at  Borne  and  had  seen  the  Fathers  9f  the 
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Orottô  saluted  and  feared  thet-e,  holding  an  auihoritative  posi- 
tion, thanka  to  the  large  alms  which  tiiey  contributed  to  the 
Peter's  Pence,  he  had  felt  that  they  were  behind  the  proceed- 
ings  instituted  against  him,  and  realised  that  he  woiQd  hâve 
to  pay  for  a  certain  page  of  his  book  in  which  he  had  called 
attention  to  an  iniquitous  displacement  of  fortune  at  Lourdes» 
a  frightful  spectacle  which  made  one  doubt  the  very  existence 
of  the  Divinity,  a  continuai  cause  of  battle  and  conâict  which 
would  disappear  in  the  truly  Christian  society  of  to-morrow. 
And  he  could  also  now  understand  that  his  delight  at  the  loss 
of  the  temporal  power  must  hâve  caused  a  scandai,  and  espe- 
cially  that  the  unfortunate  expression  *  a  new  religion  '  had 
alone  been  suffîcient  to  arm  delatores  against  him.  But  that 
which  amazed  and  grieved  him  was  to  leam  that  Cardinal 
Bergerot*s  letter  was  looked  upon  as  a  crime,  and  that  his 
(Pierre's)  book  was  denounced  and  condemned  in  order  that 
adversaries  who  dared  not  attack  the  vénérable  pastor  face  to 
face  might  deal  him  a  cowardly  blow  from  behind.  The 
thought  of  afflieting  that  saintly  man,  of  serving  as  the  impie- 
ment  to  strike  him  in  his  ardent  charity,  cruelly  grieved  Pierre. 
And  how  bitter  and  disheartening  it  was  to  find  the  most 
hideous  questions  of  pride  and  money,  ambition  and  appetite, 
running  riot  with  the  most  ferocious  egotism,.  boneath  the 
quarrels  of  those  leaders  of  the  Church  who  ought  only  to 
hâve  contended  together  in  love  for  the  poor  ! 

And  then  Pierre's  mind  revoited  against  that  supremely 
odious  and  idiotie  Index.    He  now  understood  how  it  worked, 
from  the  arrivai  of  the  denunciations  to  the  public  posting  of 
the  titles  of  the  condemned  works.    He  had  just  seen  the 
secretary  of  the  Congrégation,  Father  Dangelis,  to  whom  the     . 
denunciations  came,  and  who  then  investigated  the  affaîr,     / 
collecting  ail  documents  and  information  conceming  it  with    ' 
the  passion  of  a  cultivated  authoritarian  monk,  who  dreamt  '  . 
of  ruUng  minds  and  consciences  as  in  the  heroic  days  of  the     / 
Inquisition.    Thon,  too,  Pierre  had  visited  one  of  the  consul- 
tive  prelates,  Monsignor  Fornaro,  who  was  so  ambitious 
and  affable,  and  so  subtle  a  theologîan  that  he  would  hâve 
discovered  attacks  against  the  faith  in  a  treatise  on  algebra, 
had  his  interests  required  it.    Next  there  were  the  inf  roquent 
meetings  of  the  cardinals,  who  at  long  întervals  voted  for 
the  interdiction  of  some  hostile  book,  deeply  regretting  that 
they  could  not  suppress  them  ail  ;  and  finsdly  came  the  Pope, 
approving  and  signing  the  decrees,  which  was  a  mère  formality, 
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for  were  not  ail  boois  guilty  ?    But  what  an  extraordmary  j 

wretched  Bastille  of  tbe  past  was  that  aged  Index,  tbat  senile 

institution  now  sunk  into  second  cbildhood.    One  realised 

tbat  it  must  bave  been  a  formidable  powcr  wben  books  were 

rare  and  tbe  Cburcb  bad  tribunals  of  blood  and  fire  to 

enforce  ber  edicts.    But  books  bad  so  greatly  multiplied,  tbe 

written,  printed  tbougbts  of  mankind  bad  swoUen  into  sucb 

a  deep  broad  river,  tbat  tbey  bad  swept  ail  opposition  away, 

and  now  tbe  Index  waa  swamped  and  reduced  to  powerless-  j 

ness,  compelled  more  and  more  to  limit  its  field  of  action,  to  j 

confine  itself  to  tbe  examination  of  tbe  writings  of  ecclesi- 

astics,  and  even  in  tbis  respect  it  was  becoming  corrupt, 

fouled  by  tbe  worst  passions  and  cbanged  into  an  instrument 

of  intrigue,  batred  and  vengeance.    Ah  I  tbat  confession  of 

decay,  of  paralysie  wbicb  grew  more  and  more  complète 

amidst  tbe  scomful  indifférence  of  tbe  nations.    To  tiiink 

tbat  Catbolicism,  tbe  once  glorious  agent  of  civilisation,  bad 

Gome  to  sucb  a  pass  tbat  it  cast  books  into  bell-fire  by  tbe 

beap  ;  and  wbat  books  tbey  were,  almost  tbe  entire  literature, 

bistory,  pbilosopby  and  science  of  tbe  past  and  tbe  présent  1 

Few  Works,  indeed,  are  publisbed  nowadays  tbat  'would  not 

fall  under  tbe  ban  of  tbe  Cburcb.    If  sbe  seems  to  close  ber 

eyes,  it  is  in  order  to  avoid  tbe  impossible  task  of  bunting  out 

and  destroying  everytbing.     Yet  sbe  stubbomly  insists  on 

retaining  a  semblance  of  sovereign  autbority  over  buman 

intelligence,  just  as  some  very  aged  queen,  dispossessed  of 

ber  states  and  bencefortb  witbout  judges  or  executioners, 

might  continue  to  delivèr  vain  sentences  to  wbicb  only  an 

infinitésimal  minority  would  pay  beed.    But  imagine  tbe 

Cburcb  momentarily  victorious,  miraculously  mastering  tbe 

modem  world,  and  ask  yourself  wbat'slie,  witb  ber  tribunals 

to  condemn  and  ber  gendarmes  to  enforce,  would  do  witb 

buman  tbougbt.     Imagine  a  strict  application  of  tbe  Index 

régulations  :  no  printer  able  to  put  anytbing  wbatever  to 

press  witbout  tbe  apprûval  of  lus  bisbop,  and  even  then 

every  book  laid  before  tbe  Congrégation,  tbe  past  expunged, 

tbe  présent  tbrottled,  subjected  to  an  intellectual  Beign  of 

TerrorI    Would  not  tbe  closing  of  every  library  perforée 

ensue,  would  not  tbe  long  beritage  of  written  tbougbt 

be    cast    into    prison,   would    not    tbe   future  be  barred, 

would   not   ail    progress,  ail    conquest  of  knowledge,  be 

totally  arrested?      Eome  berself   is  nowadays  a  terrible 

example  of  sucb  a  disastrous  experiment — ^Bome  witb  ber 
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oongealed  soil;  lier  dead  sap,  killed  by  ôentnnès  of  papal 
govemment,  Éome  whioh  lias  become  so  l)arren  ttiat  not  a 
man,  not  a  work  bas  Bpnmg  £rom  hei  midst  even  after  five 
and  twenty  years  of  awa&niiig  and  libertyl  And  wbo 
wonld  accept  snoh  a  state  of  tMngs,  not  among  people  of 
revolutionary  mind,  bat  among  tbose  of  religioas  mind  that 
migbt  possess  any  onlture  and  breadth  of  view  ?  Flainly 
enough  it  was  ail  mère  obildisbness  and  absnrdity. 

Deep  silence  reîgned,  and  Pierre,  qnite  upset  by  bis 
reâections,  made  a  gestnre  of  despair  whilflt  glancing  at  Don 
VigiUo,  wbo  sat  speecbless  in  front  of  bim.  For  a  moment 
longer,  amidst  tbe  death-like  qmesoenee  of  that  old  sleeping 
mansion,  both  continned  silent,  seated  face  to  face  in  the 
olosed  chamber  which  the  lamp  illnmined  vith  a  peaceful 
glow.  But  at  last  Don  VigOio  leant  forward,  his  eyes 
sparkling,  and  with  a  feverish  shiver  mnrmnred  :^  '  It  is  they, 
yon  know,  alwayfi  they,  at  the  bottom  of  everything.' 

Pierre,  who  did  not  nnderstand,  felt  astonished,  indeed 
somewhat  anxions  at  snch  a  strange  remark  ooming  withoat 
any  apparent  transition,    '  Who  are  they  ?  '  he  asked. 

*  The  Jesuits  I  ' 

In  this  reply  the  little,  withered,  yellow  pnest  had  set  ail 
the  concentratêd  rage  of  his  exploding  passion.  Ah  1  so  much 
the  worse  if  he  had  perpetrated  a  &esh  act  of  foUy.  The  cat 
was  out  of  the  bag  at  last  !  Nevertheless,  he  cast  a  final 
suspicions  glanée  aroond  the  walls.  And  then  he  relievedhis 
mind  at  length,  with  a  flow  of  words  which  gnshed  forth  the 
more  irresistîbly  since  he  had  so  long  held  them  in  check. 
'Ah!  the  Jesnits,  the  Jesuitsl  Yon  fancythat  you  know 
them,  but  yon  haven't  even  an  idea  of  their  abominable 
actions  and  incalculable  power,  They  it  is  whom  one  alwaya 
comes  upon,  everywhere,  in  every  oiremnstance*  Bemember 
that  whenever  you  fui  to  nnderstand  anvthing,  if  yon  wish 
to  understand  it.  Wheneyer  grief  or  trouble  comes  upon  yon, 
whenever  yoû  suffer,  whenever  you  weep,  say  to  yourself  at 
once  :  «'  It  is  they;  they  are  there  I  "  Whjr,  for  ail  I  know, 
there  may  be  one  of  them  under  that  bed,  inside  that  cup- 
board — Ah!  the  Jesuits,  the  Jesuits!  They  bave  devoured 
me,  they  are  devouring  me  stiU,  they  will  leave  nothing  of  me 
at  last,  neither  fiesh  nor  bone.' 

Then,  in  a  halting  voice,  he  related  the  story  of  his  life, 
beginning  with  his  youth,  which  had  opeoied  so  hope&iU^. 
He  belonged  to  the  petty  provincial  nobility,  and  had  been 
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dowered  wîth  a  fùrly  large  income,  besideCi  a  keen,  suppla 
inteUigenoe,  whioh  looked  smilingly  towards  ihe  future. 
Nowadajs,  he  would  assuredlj  hâve  been  a  prelate,  on  ihe 
road  to  high  dignities,  but  he  had  been  foolish  enough  to 
Bpeak  ill  of  the  Jesuits  and  to  thwart  them  in  two  or  three 
sircumstances.  And  &om  that  moment,  if  he  were  to  be 
beUeTed,  they  had  caused  every  imaginable  misfortune  to  rain 
upon  him  :  his  father  and  mother  had  died,  his  banker  had 
robbed  him  and  âed,  good  positions  had  escaped  him  at  the 
y&n  moment  when  he  was  about  to  occupy  them,  the  most 
awml  misadventures  had  pursued  him  amidst  the  duties  of  his 
ministry  to  such  a  point  indeed,  that  he  had  narrowly  escaped 
interdiction.  It  was  only  since  Cardinal  Boccanera,  com- 
passionatin^  his  bad  luck,  had  taken  him  into  his  bouse  and 
attached  hmi  to  his  person,  that  he  had  enjoyed  a  Uttle 
repose.  'Hère  I  hâve  a  refuge,  an  asylum/  ne  continued. 
'  They  execrate  his  Eminence,  vho  bas  never  been  on  their 
side,  but  they  haven't  yet  dared  to  attack  him  or  his  servants. 
Oh  I  I  hâve  no  illusions,  they  will  end  by  catching  me  again, 
ail  the  same.  Perhaps  thev  will  even  hear  of  our  conversa- 
tion this  evening,  and  make  me  pay  dearly  for  it  ;  for  I  do 
wrong  to  speak,  I  speak  in  spite  of  myself.  They  hâve  stolen 
ail  my  happiness,  and  brought  ail  possible  misfortune  on  me» 
everything  that  was  possible,  everything — ^you  hear  me  !  ' 

Increasing  discomfort  was  taking  possession  of  Pierre, 
who,  seeking  to  relieve  himself  by  a  jest,  exclaimed  :  '  Come, 
corne,  at  any  rate  it  wasn't  the  Jesuits  who  gave  you  the  fever.' 

*  Yes,  yes,  it  was  1  '  Don  Vigiho  violently  declared.  *  I 
caught  it  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  one  evening,  when  I  went 
to  weep  there  in  my  grief  at  having  been  driven  from  the  Uttle 
church  where  I  offîciated.' 

Pierre,  hitherto,  had  never  believed  in  the  terrible  legend 
of  the  Jesuits.  He  bélonged  to  a  génération  which  laughed 
at  the  idea  of  wehr-wolves,  and  oonsidered  the  bowrgeoiae  fear 
of  the  famous  blaok  men,  who  hid  themselves  in  walls  and 
terrorised  familles,  to  be  a  trifleridiculous.  To  him  ail  such 
things  seemed  to  be  nursery  taies,  exaggerated  by  religions 
and  political  passion.  Ând  so  it  was  with  amazement  that  he 
examined  Don  Vigilio,  suddenly  fearing  that  he  might  hâve  to 
deal  with  a  maniac. 

Nevertheless  he  could  not  help  recallîng  the  extraordinai^ 
Btory  of  the  Jesuits.  If  St.  Francis  of  Âssisi  and  St.  Dominio 
are  the  yery  soûl  and  spirit  of  the  middle  âges,  its  mastexs 
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and  teachers,  ihe  former  a  living  expression  of  ail  the  ardent» 
charitable  faith  of  the  humble,  and  the  otherdefendiilg  dogma 
and  fixing  doctrines  for  the  intelligent  and  the  powerful,  on 
the  other  hand  Ignatîus  de  Loyola  appeared  on  tiie  thresh- 
old  of  modem  times  to  save  the  tottering  héritage  by  acoom« 
modating  religion  to  the  new  developments  of  society,  thereby 
ensuring  it  t^e  empire  of  the  world  which  was  about  to 
appear. 

At  the  advent  of  the  modem  era  it  seemed  as  if  the  Deity 
were  to  be  vanquished  in  the  oncompromising  struggle  with 
sin,  for  it  was  certain  that  the  old  détermination  to  suppresa 
nature,  to  kiU  the  man  wifchin  man,  with  his  appetites,  pas* 
sions,  heart  and  blood,  could  only  resnlt  in  a  disastrons  defeat» 
in  which,  indeed,  the  Chnrch  fomid  herself  on  &e  very  eve  of 
sinking  ;  and  it  was  the  Jesuits  who  came  to  eztricate  her 
from  this  péril  and  reinvigorate  her  by  deciding  that  it  was 
she  who  now  oughtto  go  to  the  world,  since  the  world  seemed 
nnwilling  to  go  any  longer  to  her.  Ail  lay  in  that  ;  you  find 
the  Jesuits  declaring  that  one  can  enter  into  arrangements 
with  heaven  ;  they  bend  and  adjust  themselves  to  the  customs, 
préjudices  and  even  vices  of  the  times  ;  they  smile,  ail  con- 
descension,  cast  rigorism  aside,  and  practice  the  diplomacy  of 
amiability,  ever  ready  to  tum  the  most  awfnl  abominations  '  to 
the  greater  glory  of  God.'  That  is  their  motto,  their  battle* 
cry,  and  thence  springs  the  moral  principle  which  many 
regard  as  their  crime  :  that  ail  means  are  good  to  attain  one's 
end,  especially  when  that  end  is  the  fartherance  of  the  Deity's 
interests  as  represented  by  those  of  the  Chnrch.  And  what 
overwhelmîng  success  attends  the  efforts  of  the  Jesuits  1  they 
swarm  and  before  long  cover  the  earth,  on  ail  sides  becoming 
uncontested  masters.  They  shrive  Mngs,  they  acquire 
immense  wealth,  they  display  such  yictorious  power  of  inva- 
sion that,  however  humbly  they  may  set  foot  in  any  country, 
they  soon  wholly  possess  it  :  soûls,  bodies,  powev  and  fortune 
alike  falling  to  them.  And  they  are  particularly  ssealous  in 
founding  schools,  they  show  themselves  to  be  intsomparable 
moulders  of  the  human  brain,  weU  understanding  that  power 
always  belongs  to  the  morrow,  to  the  générations  which  are 
growing  up  and  whose  master  one  must  be  if  one  désire  to 
reign  etemally.  80  great  is  their  power,  based  on  the  neces« 
sity  of  compromise  with  sin,  that,  on  the  morrow  of  the 
Oouncil  of  Trent,  they  transform  the  very  spirit  of  Catholicism, 
penetrate  it,  identify  it  with  themselves  and  becometheindis- 
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pensable  soldiers  of  the  papacy  whioh  lives  by  them  and  fos 
them.  And  fcom  that  moment  Bome  is  tbeirsi  Borne  wbere 
tbeir  gênerai  so  long  commanda»  wbence  so  long  go  forih  the 
directions  for  the  obscura  tactics  which  'are  blindly  foUowed 
by  their  innmnerable  army,  whoae  gkilM  organisation  covera 
the  globe  as  with  an  iron  network  hidden  by  the  velvet  of 
banda  expert  in  dealing  gently  with  pbor  anffenng  hmnanity. 
But,  after  ail,  the  most  prodîgioua  feature  is  the  stupefying 
vitality  of  the  Jesoitswho  areincèssantly  tracked,  condemned, 
executed,  and  yet  still  and  ever  erect.  As  soon  as  their  power 
asserts  itself,  their  nnpopularity  begins  and  gradually  becomea 
nni^ersal.  Hoots  of  exécration  arise  around  them,  abominable 
accusations,  scandaloos  law  cases  in  whioh  they  appear  as 
cormptors  and  félons.  Pascal  dévotes  them  to  pubÛc  con« 
tempt,  parliaments  condemn  their  books  to  be-  bumt,  univer* 
sities  denounce  their  System  of  morals  and  their  teaching  as 
poisonous.  They  foment  such  disturbanceSi  suoh  strugglesin 
every  kingdom,  that  organised  persécution  sets  in,  and  they 
are  soon  driven  from  everywhere.  During  more  than  a 
century  they  beeome  wanderers,  expelled,  then  recalled,  pass* 
ing  and  repassing  frontiers,  leaving  a  country  amidst  cries 
of  hatred  to  return  toit  as  soon  as  quiet  bas  been  restored. 
Finally,  for  suprême  disaster,  they  are  suppressed  by  onepope, 
but  another  re-establishes  them,  and  since  then  they  bave 
been  virtually  tolerated  everywhere.  And  in  the  diplomatie 
self-effacement,  the  shade  in  which  they  bave  the  prudence  to 
sequester  themselves,  they  are  none  the  less  triumphant, 
quietly  confident  of  their  victory  like  soldiers  who  bave  once 
and  for  ever  subdued  the  earth. 

Pierre  was  aware  that,  judging  by  mère  appearances,  the 
Jesuits  were  nowadays  dispossessed  of  ail  influence  in  Bome. 
They  no  longer  offîciated  at  the  Gesù,  they  no  longer  direoted 
the  Cdllegio  Bomano,  wbere  they  formerly  fashioned  so  many 
soûls  ;  and  with  no  abode  of  their  own,  reduced  to  accept 
foreign  hospitality,  they  had  modestly  sought  a  refuge  at  the 
GoUegio  Germanico,  wbere  there  is  a  little  chapeL  There 
they  taught  and  there  they  still  confessed,  bat  without  the 
slightest  bustle  or  display.  Was  one  to  believe^  however,  that 
this  effacement  was  but  masterly  cunning,  a  f  eigned  disappear- 
ancein  ordertbat  they  mightreall^  remain  secret,  all-powerful 
masters,  the  hidden  hand  which  directs  and  guides  everything  ? 
People  certahily  said  that  the  proclamation  of  papal  Infallibility 
had  been  their  work,  a  weapon  with  which  they  had  armea 
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themselves  whilsii  feigning  to  l)estow  it  on  the  papacy»  in 
readiness  for  the  coming  deoiaive  task  which  their  gezdus  f ore^ 
gaw  in  the  approaching  social  npheavals.  Ând  thus  there 
might  perhaps  be  some  tmth  in  what  Don  Vigilio,  with  a 
shiver  of  mystery,  related  aboat  their  oocult  soyex^nty,  n 
seîzin,  asit  were,of  thegovemment  ol  the  Gburoh,a  royalty 
ignored  but  nevertheless  comi^te* 

As  this  idea  occurred  to  Pierre,  a  dim  connection  between 
certain  of  his  expériences  arose  in  bis  mind  and  he  ail  at  once 
inquired  :  '  Is  Monsignor  Nani  a  Jesnit,  then  ?  ' 

Thèse  words  seemed  to  rcTive  ail  Don  YigiUo's  anxions 
passion»  He  waYed  bis  trembling  hand,  and  replied  :  '  Ho  ? 
Oh,  he's  too  dever,  too  skilfiil  by  far  to  bave  taken  the  robe. 
But  he  cornes  from  that  Goll^oBomano  vhere  his  génération 
grew  np,  and  he  there  imbibed  thai  Jesnit  genius  which 
adapted  itself  so  well  to  his  own.  Whilst  f ully  realising  the 
danger  of  wearing  an  impopiilar  and  embarrassing  Uvery,  and 
wishing  to  be  free,  he  is  none  the  less  a  Jesnit  in  his  flesh,  in 
his  bones,  in  his  very  sool.  He  is  evidently  oonvinoed  tbat 
the  Church  can  only  tnamph  by  utilising  the  passions  of  man- 
kind,  and  withal  he  is  very  fond  of  the  Ohorch,  veiy  pions  at 
bottom,  a  very  good  priest,  serving  God  \rithout  weabiess  in 
gratitude  for  the  absolute  power  which  Ûod  gives  to  His 
minîsters.  Ând  besides,  he  is  so  charming,  incapable  of  any 
brutal  action,  fiill  of  the  good  breeding  of  bis  noble  Venetian 
ancestors,  anddeeply  versedin  knowledge  of  the  world,thanks 
to  his  expériences  at  the  nunciatures  of  Paris,  Vienna  and 
other  places,  without  mentioning  that  he  knows  everytiiing 
that  goes  on  by  reason  of  the  délicate  functions  which  he  bas 
discharged  for  ten  years  past  as  Âssessor  of  the  Hdy  Office. 
Yes,  he  is  powerfol,  all-powerfol,  and  in  him  yon  do  not 
bave  thefhrtive  Jesnit  whose  robe  glides  past  amidst  sus- 
picion, but  the  head,  the  brain,  the  leader  whom  no  .uniform 


This  reply  made  Pierre  grave,  for  he  was  quite  willing  to 
admit  that  an  opportunist  code  of  morals,  Uke  that  of  the 
Jesuits,  was  inoculable  and  now  predominated  throughout  the 
Church.  Indeed,  the  Jesuits  might  disappear,  but  their  doctrine 
would  survive  them,  since  it  was  the  one  weapon  of  combat, 
the  <nie  System  of  strategy  which  might  again  place  the  nations 
under  the  dominion  of  Borne.  Ând  in  reality  the  struggle 
which  continued  lay  preeisely  in  the  attemptsto  aocommodate 
religion  to  the  century,  and  the  century  to  reli|doii.     Sudi 
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being  the  case,  Pierre  realised  that  men  like  Mozisignor  Naui 
tnigbt  acquire  rast  and  even  décisive  importance. 

*  Ah  I  if  von  knew,  if  you  knew,'  continned  Don  Vigilio, 
*  he's  everywnere,  he  bas  bis  band  in  everytbing.  For  instance, 
notbing  bas  ever  bappened  hère,  among  tbe  Boccaneras,  but 
l've  found  bim  at  tbe  bottom  of  it,  tangling  or  autangling 
tbe  tbreads  according  to  necessities  with  wMch  be  alone  is 
aoquainted/ 

Tben,  in  the  nnqnencbable  fever  for  confiding  tbings 
wbiob  was  now  consuming  bim,  tbe  secretarj  related  bow 
Monsignor  Nani  bad  most  certaonly  brongbt  on  Benedetta's 
divorce  case.  Tbe  Jesoits,  in  spite  of  tbeir  conciliatory 
spirit,  bave  always  taken  np  a  hostile  position  witb  regard  to 
Italy,  eitber  because  tbey  do  not  despair  of  reconquering 
Borne,  or  because  tbey  wait  to  treat  in  due  season  witb  tbe 
nltimate  and  real  victor,  wbetber  Eing  or  Pope.  And  so 
Nani,  wbo  bad  long  been  one  of  Donna  Serafina's  intimâtes, 
bad  belped  to  precipitate  tbe  rupture  witb  Prada  as  soon  as 
Benedetta's  motber  was  dead.  Again,  it  was  be  wbo,  to 
prevent  any  interférence  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  patriotic  Abbé 
l^isoni,  tbe  young  woman's  conf essor  and  tbe  artisan  of  ber 
marriage,  bad  urged  her  to  take  tbe  same  spiritual  director 
as  ber  aunt,  Fatber  Lorenza,  a  bandsome  Jesuit  witb  clear 
and  kindly  eyes,  wbose  confessional  in  tbe  cbapel  of  tbe 
GoUegio  Germanico  was  incessantly  besieged  by  pénitents. 
And  it  seemed  certain  that  tbis  manœuvre  bad  brougbt 
about  everytbing  ;  wbat  one  deric  working  for  Italy  bad 
donc,  was  to  be  undone  by  another  clerio  working  against 
Italy. 

Why  was  it,  bowever,  that  Nani,  after  bringîng  about  the 
rupture,  bad  momentarily  ceased  to  show  ail  interest  in  the 
affair  to  the  point  even  of  jeopardising  tbe  suit  for  tbe  dis- 
solution of  tbe  marriage?  And  why  was  be  now  again 
busying  bimself  witb  it,  setting  Donna  Seraûna  in  action, 
prompting  her  to  buy  Monsignor  Palma's  support,  and 
bringing  bis  own  influence  to  bear  on  tbe  cardinale  of  tbe 
Oongregation  ?  Tbére  was  mystery  in  ail  tbis,  as  there  was 
in  everytbing  be  did,  for  bis  scbemes  were  always  compli- 
oated  and  distant  in  tbeir  effects.  However,  one  migbt  suppose 
that  he  now  wished  to  basten  tbe  marriage  of  Benedetta 
und  Dario,  in  order  to  stop  aU  tbe  abominable  rumeurs 
wbich  were  ciroulating  in  the  white  world  ;  unless,  indeed, 
tbis  divorce  secured  by  pecuniary  payments  and  the  pressure 
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of  iiotorioas  inflaonces  wera  an  intentionàl  scandai  at  first 
span  out  and  now  hastened,  in  order  to  haarm  Cardinal 
Boccanera,  whom  the  Jesuits  might  désire  to  brush  aside  in 
certain  eventualities  wliich  were  possibly  near  at  hand. 

'To  tell  the  truth,  I  rather  incline  to  the  latter  vîew/ 
Baid  Don  Yigilio,  '  the  more  so  indeed  aa  I  leamt  this  evening 
thafe  the  Pope  is  not  well.  With  an  old  man  of  eighty-four 
the  end  may  corne  at  any  moment,  and  so  the  Pope  can 
never  catch  cold  but  what  the  Sacred  Collège  and  the  pre« 
lacies  are  ail  agog,  stirred  by  sudden  ambitions  rivalries. 
Kow,  the  Jesuits  hâve  always  opposed  Cardinal  Boccanera's 
candidature.  They  ought  to  be  on  his  side,  on  acconnt  of 
his  rank,  and  his  uncompromiaing  attitude  towards  Italy, 
but  the  idea  of  giving  themselvea  such  a  master  disquiets 
them,  for  they  consider  him  unseasonably  rough  and  stem, 
too  violent  in  his  faith,  which  unbending  as  it  is  would  prove 
dangerous  in  thèse  diplomatie  times  through  vhieh  the 
Church  is  passing.  And  so  I  should  in  no  wise  be  astonished 
if  there  were  an  attempt  to  discrédit  him  and  render  his 
candidature  impossible,  by  employing  the  most  underhand 
and  shameful  means.' 

A  little  quiver  of  fear  was  ooming  over  Pierre.  The. 
contagion  of  the  unknown,  of  the  Uack  intrigues  plotted  in 
the  dark,  was  spreading  amidst  the  silence  of  the  night  in 
the  depths  of  that  palace,  near  that  Tiber,  in  that  Bome  so 
fuU  of  legendary  tragédies.  But  ail  at  once  the  young  man*s 
mind  reverted  to  himself ,  to  his  own  afifair.  '  But  what  is 
my  part  in  ail  this  ?  '  he  asked  :  '  why  does  Monsignor  Nani 
seem  to  take  an  interest  in  me  ?  Why  is  he  mixed  up  in  the 
proceedings  against  my  book  ?  ' 

*  Oh  I  one  never  knows,  one  never  knows  exactly  I  * 
replied  Don  Yigilio,  waving  his  arms.  '  One  tbing  I  can  say, 
that  he  only  knew  of  the  affair  when  the  denunciations  of 
the  three  bishops  were  already  in  the  hands  of  Father 
Dangelis  ;  and  I  hâve  also  leamt  that  he  then  tried  to  stop 
the  proceedings,  which  he  no  doubt  thought  both  uselëss 
and  impolitic.  But  when  a  matter  is  once  before  the  Con- 
grégation it  is  almost  impossible  for  it  to  be  withdrawn,  and 
Monsignor  Nani  must  also  hâve  come  into  collision  with 
Father  Dangelis  who,  like  a  faithful  Dominican,  is  the 
passionate  a^versary  of  the  Jesuits.  It  was  then  that  he 
caused  the  Contessina  to  write  to  Monsieur  de  la  Choue,  • 
requestîng  him  tp  tell  you  to  hasten  bere  in  order  to  défend 
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yoorself,  and  io  arrange  for  jour  acceptance  of  hos^itality  în 
this  mansion,  doring  jour  stay.' 

This  révélation  brought  Pierre's  émotion  to  a  olima:s. 
*  You  are  sure  of  that  ?  '  he  asked. 

'  Oh  I  quite  sure.  I  heard  Nani  speakof  yon  one  Monday, 
and  some  time  ago  I  told  you  that  he  seemed  to  know  ail 
about  ^ouy  as  if  ha  had  made  most  minute  inquiries.  My 
belief  is  that  he  had  already  read  your  book,  and  waa 
extremely  preocoupied  about  it.' 

*  Do  you  think  that  he  shares  my  ideas,  then  ?  Is  he 
sinoere,  is  he  defending  himself  while  striving  to  défend 
me?' 

'  Ohi  no,  no,  not  at  ail.  Your  ideas,  why  he  certainly 
hâtes  them,  and  your  book  and  yourself  as  well.  You  hâve 
'  no  idea  what  contempt  for  the  weak,  what  hatred  of  the 
poor  and  love  of  authority  and  domination  he  conceals  under 
his  caressing  amiability.  Lourdes  ho  might  abandon  to  you, 
though  it  embodies  a  marvellous  weapon  of  government  ; 
but  he  will  never  forgive  you  for  being  on  the  side  of  the 
little  ones  of  the  world,  and  for  pronouncing  against  the 
temporal  power.  K  you  only  heard  with  what  gentle  ferooity 
he  dérides  Monsieur  de  la  Ghoue,  whom  he  calls  the  weeping 
willow  of  neo-Oatholicism  1  ' 

Pierre  oarried  his  hands  to  his  temples  and  pressed  his 
head  despairingly.  *  Then  why,  why,  tell  me  I  beg  of  you, 
why  has  he  brought  me  hère  and  kept  me  hère  in  this  house 
at  his  disposai  ?  Why  has  he  promenaded  me  up  and  down 
Bome  for  three  long  months,  throwing  me  agaîust  obstacles 
and  wearying  me,  when  it  was  so  easy  for  him  to  let  the 
Index  condemn  my  book  if  it  embarrassed  him  ?  It's  true, 
of  course,  that  things  would  not  hâve  gone  quietly,  for  I  was 
disposed  to  refuse  submission  and  openly  confess  my  new 
faith,  even  against  the  décisions  of  Eome.' 

Don  Vigilio's  black  eyes  flared  in  his  yellow  face  :  *  Per- 
hapa  itwas  that  which  he  wished  to  prevent.  He  knows 
you  to  be  very  intelligent  and  enthusiastic,  and  I  hâve  of ten 
Iieard  him  say  that  intelligence  and  enthusiasm  should  not 
be  fought  openly.' 

Pierre,  however,  had  risen  to  his  feet,  and,  instcad  of 
listening,  was  sfiriding  up  and  down  the  room  as  though 
carried  away  by  the  whirlwind  of  his  thoughts.  'Come, 
corne,'  he  said  at  last,  'it  is  necessary  that  I  should  hiow 
and  understand  things  if  I  am  to  continue  the  strugg^e.    You 
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mtiBt  be  kind  enongh  to  gîve  me  Bome  detailed  portioalars 
about  each  of  the  peisons  mixed  up  in  my  affair.  Jesuits« 
Jesuits  everywhere?  Mon  DieuJ  it  may  be  so,  you  are 
perhaps  righi  1  But  ail  the  same  you  must  point  ont  the 
différent  shadeg  to  me.  Now»  for  instance»  what  of  that 
Fornaro  ?  ' 

'  Monsignor  Fornaro,  oh  1  he's  whatever  you  like.  8till 
he  also  was  bronght  up  at  the  OoUegio  Bomano,  80  you  may 
be  certain  that  he  is  a  Jesuit,  a  Jesoit  by  éducation,  position 
and  ambition..  He  is  longiog  to  become  a  cajçdinal,^  and  if 
he  8ome  day  beoomes  one,  he'U  lonç  to  be  the  next  pope, 
Besides,  you  kndw,  everyone  hère  is  a  candidate  to  Uie 
papacy  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  seminary.' 

*  And  Cardinal  Sanguinetti  ?  ' 

'  À  Jesuit,  a  Jesuit  1  To  speak  plainly,  he  was  one»  then 
oeased  to  be  one,  and  is  now  undonbtedjly  one  again.  San- 
guinetti has  flirted  with  every  inâuencç.  It  was  long  thought 
that  he  was  in  faveur  of  conciliation  between  the  Holy.Bee 
and  Italy  ;  but  things  drif ted  into  a  bad  way»  and  he  violently 
iook  ptuct  agaînst  the  usurpers.  In  the  same  style  he  has 
frequently  f allen  out  with  Léo  XIII  and  then  made  his 
peaee.  To-day  at  the  Vatican,  he  keeps  on  a  footing  of 
diplomatie  reserve.  Briefly  he  only  has  one  object,  the 
tiara,  and  even  showa  it  too  plainly,  which  is  a  mistake,  for 
it  uses  up  a  candidate.  Still,  just  at  présent  the  struggle 
seems  to  be  between  him  and  Cardinal  Boccanera.  Ând 
that's  why  he  baô  gone  over  to  the  Jesuits  again,  utilising 
their  hatred  of  his  rival,  and  anticipating  that  they  will 
be  foreed  to  support  him  in  order  to  def eat  the  other.  But 
I  doubt  it,  they  are  too  shrewd,  they  wiU  besitateto  pa1»x)nise 
a  candidate  who  is  already  so  compromised.  Hq,  blunder- 
head,  passionate  andproud  as  he  is,  doubts  nothing,  and  since 
you  say  that  he  is  now  at  Frascati,  l'm  certain  that  he  ruade 
ail  haste  to  shut  himself  up  there  with  some  grand  strategical 
object  in  view,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  Pope's  illnesis.' .     . 

*  Well,  and  the  Pope  himself,  Léo  XIII  ?  '  asked  Pierre. 
This  time  Don  Vigilio  slightly  hesitated,  his  eyes  blink- 

hig,  Then  he  said  :  <  Léo  XIII  ?  He  is  a  Jeauit,  a  Jesuit  1 
Oh  1  I  know  it  is  said.  that  he  sides  with  the  Dominicans, 
and  this  is  in  a  measure  true,  for  he  faooies  that  he  19 
animated  with  their  spirit  and  ha  has  brought  St.  Thomas  into 
favour  again,  and  has  restored  ail  the  ecclesiastical  teaching 
jol  doctrine.    But  there  is  alao  the  Jesuit,  remember,  who  â 
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one  involuntarily  and  wîthoat  knowing  it,  and  of  ttiifl 
category  the  présent  Pope  will  prove  the  most  &moas  ex- 
ample. Study  his  acts,  investigate  bis  policy,  and  you  will 
find  that  everything  in  it  émanâtes  from  the  Jesnit  spirit. 
The  faot  is  that  he  bas  unwittingly  become  impregnated 
with  that  spirit,  and  that  ail  the  influence,  directly  or  in- 
direotly  brought  to  bear  on  him  oomes  from  a  Jesoit  centre. 
Âh  1  why  don't  yon  believe  me  ?  I  repeat  that  the  Jestiits 
hâve  oonqnered  and  absorbed  everything,  that  ail  Bome 
belongs  to  them  from  the  most  insignifloant  derio  to  his 
Holiness  in  person.' 

Then  he  continued,  replyîng  to  each  fresh  name  that  Pierre 
gave  with  the  same  obstbiate,  maniacal  cry  :  *  Jesnit,  Jesuit  !  ' 
It  seemed  as  if  a  Ghorchman  could  be  nothîng  else,  as  if  each 
answer  were  a  confirmation  of  the  proposition  that  the  clergy 
must  compoond  with  the  modem  world  if  it  desired  to  pré- 
serve its  Deity.  The  heroio  âge  of  Gatbolicism  was  aocom- 
plished,  henceforth  it  coold  only  live  by  dint  of  diplomacy  and 
ruses,  concessions  and  arrangements.  ^  And  that  Paparelli, 
he's  a  Jesuit  too,  a  Jesuit  l  '  Don  Yigilio  wenton.instinctively 
lowering  his  voice.  *  Yes,  the  humble  but  terrible  Jesuit,  the 
Jesuit  in  his  most  abominable  rôle  as  a  spy  and  a  perverter  ! 
I  could  swear  that  he  bas  merely  been  placed  hère  in  ordor  to 
keep  watch  on  his  Eminence  !  And  you  should  see  with  what 
supple  talent  and  craft  he  bas  performed  his  task,  to  such  a 
point  indeed  that  it  is  now  he  alone  who  wills  and  orders 
things.  He  opens  th«  door  to  whomsoever  he  pleases,  uses  his 
master  like  something  belonging  to  him,  weighs  on  each  of 
his  resolutions,  and  holds  him  in  bis  power  by  dint  of  his 
Btealthy  unremitting  efforts.  Yes  !  it's  the  lion  conquered  by 
the  inseet  ;  the  infinitesimally  small  disposing  of  the  infinitely 
great  ;  the  ttain-bearer — whose  proper  part  is  to  sit  at  his 
cardinales  feet  like  a  faithfril  hound — ^in  reality  reigning  over 
him,  and  impeUing  him  in  whatsoever  direction  he  chooses — 
Ahl  the  Jesuit t  the  Jesuit!  Mistrust  him  wben  you  see 
him  gliding  by  in  his  shabby  old  cassock,  with  the  flabby 
wrinkled  face  of  a  devout  old  maid.  And  make  sure  that  he 
isn't  behind  the  doors,  or  in  the  oupboards,  or  under  the  beds. 
Ah  !  I  tell  you  that  they'll  devour  you  as  they've  devoured 
me  ;  and  they'U  give  you  the  fever  too,  perhaps  even  the 
plague  if  you  are  not  caref  ul  1  ' 

Pierre  suddenly  halted  in  front  of  his  companion.  Hewaa 
UMDng  ail  aBsunoicey  bothfBtr  and  rage  wtre  penetrating  him. 
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And,  after  ail,  why  not  ?  Thèse  extraordinary  atones  mnst  be 
true.  '  But  in  that  oase  give  me  some  advice,'  he  exclaimed, 
*  I  asked  you  to  corne  in  hère  this  evening  precisely  beoaasel 
no  longer  know  what  to  do,  and  need  to  be  set  in  tbe  right 

path '  Then  he  broke  off  and  again  paoed  to  and  fro,  as  if 

urged  into  motion  by  his  exploding  passion.  '  Or  rather  no, 
tell  me  nothing  1  '  he  abrupUy  resomed.  '  It's  aU  over  ;  I  pre- 
fer  to  go  away.  The  thoaght  occurred  to  me  before,  but  it 
was  in  a  moment  of  cowardioe  and  with  the  idea  of  disappeax - 
ing  and  of  retuming  to  live  in  peace  in  my  little  nook  :  whereas 
now,  if  I  go  off,  it  will  be  as  an  avenger,  a  jadge,  to  cry  alond 
to  ail  the  world  from  Faûs,  to  proclaim  what  I  hâve  seen  in 
Borne,  what  men  haye  done  there  with  the  Ohristianity  of 
Jésus,  the  Vatican  falling  into  dust,  the  corpse-Hke  odour 
which  cornes  from  it,  the  idiotie  illusions  of  those  who  hope 
that  they  will  one  day  see  a  renascence  of  the  modem  soal 
arise  ûrom  a  sepulchre  where  the  remuants  of  dead  centuries 
rot  and  slumber.  Oh  I  I  will  not  yield,  I  will  not  make  my 
Bubmission,  I  will  défend  my  book  by  a  fresh  one.  And  that 
book,  I  promise  you,  will  make  some  noise  in  the  world,  forit 
will  Sound  the  last  agony  of  a  dying  religion,  which  one  must 
make  ail  haste  to  bury  lest  its  remains  shoold  poison  the 
nations  !  ' 

Ail  this  was  beyond  Don  Vigilio's  mind.  The  Italian 
priest,  with  narrow  beUef  and  ignorant  terror  of  the  new  ideas, 
awoke  within  him.  He  olasped  his  hands,  affirighted.  '  Be 
quiet,  be  quiet  I  You  are  blaspheming  !  And,  besides,  you 
cannot  go  off  like  that  without  again  trying  to  see  his 
Holiness.  He  alone  is  sovereign.  And  I  know  that  I 
shall  surprise  you  ;  but  Father  Dangelis  has  given  you  in 
jest  the  only  good  advice  that  can  be  given  :  Qo  back  to 
see  Monsignor  Nani,  for  he  alone  will  open  the  door  of  the 
Vatican  for  you.' 

Again  did  Pierre  give  a  start  of  anger  :  '  What  1  It  was  with 
Monsignor  Nani  that  I  began,  from  him  that  I  set  out  ;  and  I 
am  to  go  back  to  him  ?  What  game  is  that  ?  Oan  I  consent 
to  be  a  shuttlecock  sent  âying  hither  and  thither  by  every. 
battledore  ?    People  are  having  a  game  with  me  1  ' 

Then,  harassed  and  distracted,  the  young  man  fell  on  his 
chair  in  front  of  Don  Vigilio,  who  with  his  face  drawn  by  hia 
prolonged  vigil,  and  his  hands  stiU  and  ever  faintly  trembling,* 
remained  for  some  time  silent.  At  last  he  explained  that  he 
b£)fd  anoth^r  idea.  He  was  slightly  acquainted  with  the  Pope'a 
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confessoTy  a  Franciscan  Father,  a  man  ûf  great  simplicity,  to 
whom  he  might  recommend  Pierre.  This  Franciscan,  despite 
bis  self-e&cement,  would  perhaps  prove  of  service  to  bim. 
Ât  ail  éventa  he  might  be  tried.  Tben,  once  more,  silence  fell, 
and  Pierre,  whose  dreamy  eyes  were  tumed  towards  the  wall, 
ended  by  distinguisbing  the  old  pictnre  which  had  touobed 
bim  80  deeply  on  the  day  of  bis  arrivid.  In  the  pale  glûw  of 
the  lamp  it  gradnally  showed  forth  and  lived,  like  an  incar- 
nation of  hig  own  ease,  bis  own  futile  despair  before  tbe 
fitemly-dosed  portai  of  tmth  and  justice.  Ah  1  that  outcast 
iToman,  that  atubbom  victim  of  lovci  weeping  aniiâst  ber 
streaming  hair,  her  visage  hidden  wbilst  with  pain  and  grief 
4sbe  sank  upon  the  steps  of  that  palace  whose  door  was  so 
piiilessly  shut — hovr  she  resembled  him  1  Draped  with  a 
mère  strip  of  linen,  she  was  sbivering,  and  amidst  the  over- 
powering  distress  of  her  abandonment  she  did  not  reveal  hcr 
secret,  misfortone  or  transgression,  whichever  it  migbt  be. 
But  he,  behind  her  close-pressed  hands,  endowed  her  with  a 
face  aldn  to  bis  own  :  she  became  bis  sister,  as  were  ail  tbe 
poor  créatures  without  roof  or  oertainty  who  weep  because 
tbey  are  naked  and  alone,  and  wear  out  their  strength  in 
aeeking  to  force  tbe  wicked  tbresbolds  of  men.  He  could 
never  gaze  at  her  without  pitying  her,  and  it  stirred  bim  so 
much  that  eveningto  findher  ever  so  unknown,  namelessand 
visageless,  yet  steeped  in  the  most  bitter  tears,  that  he  sud- 
denly  began  to  question  bis  companion. 

*  Tell  me,*  said  he,  *  do  you  know  who  painted  that  old 
picture  ?    It  stirs  me  to  the  soûl  Uke  a  masterpiece.' 

Stupefied  by  this  imexpected  question,  tbe  secretary  raîsed 
bis  head  and  looked,  feeling  yet  more  astonisbed  when  he  had 
examined  the  blacken,  forsaken  panel  in  its  sorry  ûrame. 

*  Where  did  it  come  firom  ?  '  resumed  Pierre,  *  why  bas  it 
been  stowed  away  in  this  room  ?  ' 

'  Oh  1  '  replied  Don  Vigilio,  with  a  gesture  of  indifférence, 
*  it's  nothing.  There  are  heaps  of  valueless  old  paintings  every- 
wbere.  That  one,  no  doubt,  bas  always  been  hère.  But  I  don't 
know;  I never notioedit before.' 

Wbilst  speaking  he  had  at  last  rîsen  to  his  feet,  and  this 
ample  action  had  brought  on  such  a  fit  of  shivering  that  be 
eould  scarcely  take  leave,  so  violently  did  his  teeth  chatter 
with  fever.  <No,  no,  don't  show  me  out,'  he  stammered« 
'  keep  ibe  lamp  hère.  Ând  to  condude  :  the  best  course  is 
for  you  to  leave  yoorself  in  the  hands  of  Monsîgnor  Nani,  for 
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he,  at  aU  events,  Is  a  superior  man.  I  told  yoti  on  yonr  arrivai 
lihat,  wbetber  you  would  or  not,  you  wotdd  end  by  doing  as 
he  desired.  And  so  wbat's  tbe  use  of  struggling  ?  And  mind, 
not  a  Word  o£  our  conversation  to-nîght  ;  it  would  mean  my 
deatb.' 

Then  he  noiselessly  opened  the  doors,  glanced  distrustfully 
into  tbe  darkness  of  the  passage,  and  at  last  ventured  out  and 
disappeared,  regaining  bis  own  room  with  suôh  soft  steps  that 
not  tbe  faintest  footf aU  was  heard  aniidst  the  tomb-like  slumber 
of  tbe  old  mansion. 

On  the  morrow,  Pierre,  agaîn'mastered  by  a  désire  to  fight 
on  to  tbe  very  end,  got  Don  Vigilio  to  recommend  hîm  to  the 
Pope's  confessor,  the  Pranciscan  Friar  with  wbom  the  secre- 
tary  was  sligbtly  acquaintod.  However,  tbîs  friar  proved  to 
be  an  extremely  timid  if  worthy  man,  selected  preoisely  on 
acoount  of  bis  great  modesty,  simplicity,  and  absolute  lack  of 
influence  in  order  that  be  might  not  abuse  bis  position  with 
respect  to  the  Holy  Father.  And  doubtless  there  was  an 
affectation  of  bumility  on  the  latter's  part  in  taking  for  con- 
fessor a  member  of  tbe  humblest  of  tbe  regular  orders,  a  f  riend 
of  tbe  poor,  a  holy  beggar  of  tbe  roads.  At  the  same  time  tbe 
friar  certainly  enjoyed  a  réputation  for  oratory  ;  and  hidden 
by  a  veil  tbe  Pope  at  times  listened  to  bis  sermons  ;  for  although 
as  infalUble  Sovereign  Pontiff  Léo  XIII  could  not  receivé 
lessons  ù*om  any  priest,  it  was  admitted  that  as  a  man  he 
might  reap  profit  by  listenîng  to  good  discourse.  Nevertbeless 
apart  from  bis  natural  éloquence,  the  worthy  friar  was  really 
a  mère  wasber  of  soûls,  a  confessor  wbo  listens  and  absolves 
witbout  even  remembering  tbe  impuritîes  which  be  removes 
in  tbe  waters  of  pénitence.  And  Pierre,  fînding  bim  really  so 
poor  and  sucha  Gipber,did  not  insist  on  an  intervention  wbich 
he  realised  would  be  futile. 

Ail  tbat  day  the  yourig  priest  was  haunted  by  tbe  figure  of 
that  ingenuous  lover  of  poverty,  tbat  delicious  St.  Francis,  as 
Narcisse  Habert  was  wont  to  say.  Pierre  had  often  wondered 
how  such  an  apostle,  so  gentle  towards  both  animate  and 
inanimate  création,  and  so  full  of  ardent  charity  for  tbe 
wretcbed,  could  bave  arisen  in  a  country  of  egotism  and  enjoy- 
ment  like  Italy,  where  tbe  love  of  beauty  alone  bas  remained 
queen.  Doubtless  tbe  times  bave  cbanged  ;  yet  what  a  sfcrong 
sap  of  love  must  bave  been  needed  in  the  old  days,  during  tbe 
great  suffenngs  of  the  middle  âges,  for  such  a  consoler  of  the 
humble  to  spring  from  the  popidar  soi!  and  preach  the  gîft  of 
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self  to  others,  the  rennnciation  of  wealth,  the  horror  of  brutal 
force,  the  equality  and  obédience  which  woold  ensnre  tbe  peace 
of  the  world.  St.  Francis  trod  the  roads  clad  as  one  of  the 
poorest,  a  rope  girdling  bis  grey  gown  and  bis  bare  feet  shod 
with  sandals,  and  he  carried  with  him  neither  pnrse  nor  staff. 
And  he  and  bis  brethren  spoke  aloud  and  ûreely,  "with  sovereign 
florescence  of  poetiy  and  boldness  of  trutb,  attacking  the  rich 
and  the  powerfol,  and  daring  even  to  denonnoe  tbe  priests  of 
evil  life,  the  debaaohed,  simoniacal  and  perjured  bisbops.  Â 
long  cry  of  relief  greeted  tbe  Franciscans,  tbe  people  f ollowed 
them  in  crowds — ^they  were  the  friends,  tbe  liberators  of  ail 
tbe  hmnble  ones  who  suffered.  Ând  thus,  like  revolutionaries, 
tbey  at  first  so  alarmed  Borne,  tbat  tbe  popes  hesitated  to 
authonse  their  Order.  Wben  tbey  at  last  gave  way  it  was 
assuredly  with  the  hope  of  using  this  new  force  for  their  own 
profit,  by  conqnering  tbe  wbole  vagae  mass  of  tbe  lowly  wbose 
eoyert  threats  bave  ever  growled  through  the  âges,  even  in  the 
most  despotic  times.  And  thenceforward  in  tbe  sons  of  St. 
Francis  tbe  Ghurch  possessed  an  ever-victorious  army— a 
wandenng  army  which  spread  over  the  roads,  in  tbe  villages 
and  through  tbe  towns,  penetrating  to  tbe  firesides  of  artisan 
and  peasant,  and  gaining  possession  of  ail  simple  hearts.  How 
great  the  démocratie  power  of  such  an  Order  which  bad  sprung 
&om  tbe  very  entrails  of  tbe  people  1  And  thence  its  rapid 
prosperity,  its  teeming  growth  in  a  f ew  years,  friaries  arising 
npon  ail  sides,  and  the  third  Order  ^  so  invading  tbe  secular 
population  as  to  impregnate  and  absorb  it.  And  tbat  there 
was  bere  a  genuine  growth  of  the  soil,  a  vigorous  végétation 
of  tiie  plebeian  stock  was  shown  by  an  entire  national  art 
arising  from  it — the  precursors  of  the  Benascence  in  painting 
and  even  Dante  himself,  tbe  soûl  of  Italia's  genius. 

For  some  days  now,  in  tbe  Bome  of  tbe  présent  time,  Pierre 
had  been  coming  into  contact  with  those  great  Orders  of  the 
past.  The  Franciscans  and  tbe  Dominicans  were  there  fietce 
tp  face  in  their  vast  convents  of  prosperous  aspect.  But  it 
seemed  as  if  the  humility  of  the  Franciscans  had  in  the  long 

^  The  Franciscans,  like  the  Dominicans  and  others,  admit,  in  addi- 
tion to  tho  two  Orders  of  f  riars  and  nuns,  a  third  Order  comprising  devont 
persons  of  either  eex  who  hâve  neither  the  vocation  nor  the  opportunity 
for  oloistered  iife,  but  live  in  the  world,  privately  observing  the  chief 
prinoiples  of  the  fratemitj  with  which  they  are  connected.  In  central 
and  Bonthem  Europe  members  of  thèse  thkd  Orders  are  still  nameroos. 
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nm  deprived  them  of  influence.  Ferhapg,  ioo,  iheir  rôle  aa 
friends  and  liberators  of  the  people  was  ended  since  the  people 
now  nndertook  to  liberate  itself.  And  so  the  onljreal  remain- 
ing  battle  was  between  the  Dominicans  and  the  Jesnits,  both 
of  whom  still  claimed  to  moiild  the  world  according  to  theîr 
particular  views.  Warfare  between  them  was  incessant,  and 
Borne — ^the  suprême  power  at  the  Vatican — was  ever  the  prize 
for  which  they  contended.  But,  although  the  Dominicans  had 
8t.  Thomas  on  their  side,  they  must  hâve  felt  that  their  old 
dogmatic  science  was  crumbUng,  oompelled  as  they  were  each 
day  to  surrender  a  little  groundtothe  Jesuits  whoseprinoiples 
accorded  better  with  the  spirit  of  the  century.  And,  in  addi- 
tion to  thèse,  there  were  the  white-robed  Garthusians,  those 
very  holy,  pure  and  silent  meditators  who  fled  from  the  world 
into  quiet  cells  and  cloisters,  those  despairing  and  oonsoled 
ones  whose  numbers  may  decrease  but  whose  Order  will  live 
for  ever,  even  as  grief  and  désire  for  solitude  will  live.  And 
then  there  were  the  Bénédictines  whose  admirable  rules  hâve 
sanctifled  labour,  passionate  toilers  in  literature  and  science, 
once  powerful  instruments  of  civilisation,  enlarging  universaî 
knowledge  by  their  immense  historical  and  oritical  works* 
Thèse  Pierre  loved,  and  with  them  wouldhave  sought  a  refuge 
two  centuries  earlier,yet  he  was  astonishedtofindthem  build- 
ing on  the  Aventine  a  huge  dwelling,  for  which  Léo  XIII  haa 
already  given  millions,  as  if  the  science  of  to-day  and  to-mor- 
row  were  yet  a  field  where  they  might  gamer  harvests.  But 
cm  bonOy  when  the  workmen  hâve  changed,  and  dogmas  are 
ihere  to  bar  the  road — dogmas  which  totter,  no  doubt,  but  which 
believers  may  not  fling  aside  in  order  to  pass  onward  ?  And 
finally  came  the  swarm  of  less  important  Orders,  hundreds  in 
number;  there  were  the  Carmélites,  the  Trappists,  the 
Minims,  the  Bamabites,  the  Lazarists,  the  Eudists,  the 
Mission  Fathers,  the  Servites,  the  Brothers  of  the  Christian 
Doctrine  ;  there  were  the  Bemadines,  the  Augustinians,  the 
Theatines,  the  Observants,  the  Passionists,  the  Celestines,  and 
the  Gapuchins,  without  counting  the  oorresponding  Orders  of 
women  or  the  Poor  Clares,  or  the  innumerable  nuns  like  those 
of  the  Visitation  and  the  Calvary.  Each  oommunity  had  its 
modest  or  sumptuous  dwelling,  certain  districts  of  Borne  were 
entirely  composed  of  eonvents,  and  behind  the  silent  lifelesa 
façades  ail  those  people  buzzed,intrigued,  and  wagedthe  ever* 
lastinç  warfare  of  rival  interests  and  passions.  The  social 
évolution  which  produoed  them  had  long  since  ceased,  stiU 
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they  obstmately  sought  to  prolong  iheir  life»  growing  weaker 
and  more  useless  day  by  day,  destined  to  a  slow  agony  until 
the  time  ehall  corne  when  the  new  development  of  sooiety  wiU 
kave  them  neither  foothold  nor  breathing  space. 

Ând  it  was  not  only  with  the  regulars  that  Pierre  came  in 
contact  during  bis  pérégrinations  through  Borne  ;  indeed,  he 
more  particolarly  had  to  deal  witbi  the  seoular  clergy,  and 
learnt  to  know  them  well.  Â  hierarchical  System  which  was 
stiU  vigorously  enforced  maintained  them  in  various  rai^  and 
classes.  Up  above,  around  the  Pope,  reigned  the  pontiûcal 
family,  the  high  and  noble  cardinals  and  prelates  whose 
conceit  was  great  in  spite  of  their  apparent  famiharity. 
Below  them  the  parish  clergy  formed  a  very  worthy  mlddle 
dass  of  wise  and  moderato  minds  ;  and  hère  patriot  priests 
were  not  rare.  Moreover,  the  Italian  occupation  of  a  quarter 
of  a  centory,  by  installing  in  the  city  a  world  of  functionaries 
who  saw  everything  that  went  on,  had,  ouriously  enough, 
greatly  purified  the  private  life  of  the  Boman  pricsthood,  in 
which  under  the  popes  women,  beyond  ail  question,  played  a 
suprême  part.  Ând  finally  one  came  to  the  plebeian  clergy 
whom  Pierre  studied  with  curiosity,  a  collection  of  wretohed, 
grimy,  half-naked  piiests  who  like  famished  animais  prowled 
around  in  searoh  of  masses,  and  drifted  into  disreputable 
tavems  in  the  companv  of  beggars  and  thieves.  However,  he 
was  more  interested  by  the  fioating  population  of  foreign 
priests  hom  ail  parts  of  Ghristendom — ^the  adventurers»  the 
ambitions  ones,  the  believers,  the  madmen  whom  Bome 
attracted  just  as  a  lamp  at  night-time  attracts  the  insects  of 
the  gloom.  Âmong  thèse  were  men  of  every  nationality, 
position  and  âge,  ail  lashed  on  by  their  appetites  and  scram- 
bling  ûrom  mom  till  eve  around  the  Vatican,  in  order  to  snap 
at  the  prey  which  they  hoped  to  secure.  He  found  them 
everywhere,  and  told  himself  with  some  shame  that  he  waa 
one  of  ti^em,  that  the  unit  of  his  own  personality  eerved  to 
increase  the  incredible  number  of  oassooks  that  one 
Bncountered  in  the  streets.  Âh!  that  ebb  and  flow,  that 
oeaseless  tide  of  black  gowns  and  frooks  of  every  hue  1  With 
their  processions  of  students  ever  walking  abroad,  the 
seminaries  of  the  différent  nations  would  alone  hâve  sufiOioed 
to  drape  and  decorate  the  streets,  for  there  were  the  French 
and  the  English  ail  in  black,  the  South  Âmericans  in  black 
with  blue  sashes,  the  North  Americans  in  black  with  red 
Bashes,  the  Pôles  in  black  with  green  sa^es,  the  Qreeks  in 
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blue,  the  Germans  in  red,  the  Scots  in  violet,  the  Bomans  in 
black  or  violet  or  purple,  the  Bohemians  with  oliocolate  sashes, 
the  Irïsh  with  red  lappets,  the  Spaniards  with  blue  cords,  to 
say  nothiiig  of  ail  the  others  with  broiderj  and  bindings  and 
buttons  in  a  hundred  différent  styles.  Ând  in  addition  there 
were  the  confratemities,  the  pénitents,  white,  black,  blue  and 
grey,  with  sleeveless  fiocks  and  capes  of  différent  hue,  grey, 
blue,  black,  or  white»  And  thus  even  nowadays  Papal  Borne 
at  times  seemed  to  resuscitate,  and  one  could  realise  how 
tenaciously  and  vivaciously  she  struggled  on  in  order  that  she 
might  not  disappear  in  the  cosmopolitan  Borne  of  the  new 
era. 

However,  Pierre,  whilst  running  about  from  one  prelate 
to  another,  frequenting  priests  and  crossing  churohes,  could 
not  accustom  himself  to  the  worship,  the  Boman  piety  which 
astonished  him  when  it  did  not  wound  him.  One  rainy 
Sunday  morning,  on  entering  Santa  Maria  Maggiore,  he 
fencied  himself  in  some  waiting-room,  a  very  splendid  one,  no 
doubt,  but  where  God  seemed  to  hâve  no  habitation.  Thera 
was  not  a  bench,  not  a  chair  in  the  nave,  across  which  people 
passed,  as  they  might  pass  through  a  railway  station,  wetting 
and  soiling  the  precious  mosaic  pavement  with  their  muddy 
shoes  ;  and  tired  women  and  children  sat  round  the  bases  of 
the  colunms,  even  as  in  railway  stations  one  sees  people  sitting 
and  waiting  for  their  trains  during  the  great  crushes  of  the 
holiday  season.  Ând  for  this  trampiag  throng  of  folks  of 
small  degree,  who  had  looked  in  en  passant,  a  priest  was  say- 
ing  a  low  mass  in  a  side  chapel,  before  which  a  narrow  file  of 
standing  people  had  gathered,  extending  across  the  nave,  and 
recalling  the  crowds  which  wait  in  front  of  théâtres  for  the 
opening  of  the  doors.  At  the  élévation  of  the  Host  one  and 
aU  inclined  themselves  devoutly,  but  almost  immediately 
afterwards  the  gathering  dispersed.  And  indeed  why  linger  ? 
The  msi^s  was  said.  Pierre  everywhere  found  the  same  form 
of  atte»dance,  peculiar  to  the  countries  of  the  sun;  the 
worshippers  were  in  a  hurry  and  only  favoured  the  Deity  with 
short  familiar  visits,  unless  it  were  a  question  of  some  gala 
scène  at  San  Paolo  or  San  Giovanni  in  Laterano  or  some 
other  of  the  old  basilicas.  It  was  only  at  the  Gesù,  on 
another  Sunday  morning,  that  the  young  priest  came  upon  a 
high  mass  congrégation,  wliich  reminded  him  of  the  devout 
throngs  of  the  North.  Hère  there  were  benohes  a^d  women 
seated,  a  worldly  warmth  and  cosiness  under  the  luxuriousi 
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gilded,  ôatved,  anâ  painted  roof,  whosô  tawny  splendour  ia 
veiy  fine  now  that  tîme  bas  toned  down  the  eccentricities  of 
the  décoration.  But  how  inany  of  the  churches  were  emptj, 
among  them  some  of  tbe  most  anoîent  and  vénérable,  Dan 
Clémente,  Sant'  Agnese,  Santa  Croce  in  Gerasalemme,  wbere 
during  tbe  offices  one  saw  but  a  few  believers  of  tbe  neigbbour- 
,  hood.  Four  bundred  cburcbes  were  a  good  many  for  even 
Borne  to  people  ;  and,  indeed,  some  were  merely  attended  on 
fixed  cérémonial  occasions,  and  a  good  many  merely  opened 
tbeir  doors  once  every  year — on  tbe  feast  day,  tbat  is,  of  tbeir 
patron  saint.  Bome  also  subsisted  on  tbe  lucky  possession  of 
a  fetisb,  an  idol  compassionate  to  buman  sufferings.  Santa 
Maria  in  Ara  Cœli  pcssessed  tbe  miraculous  little  Jésus,  tbe 
'  Bambino,'  wbo  bealed  sick  cbildren,  and  Sant'  Agostino  bad 
tbe  *  Madonna  del  Parto,'  wbo  grants  a  bappy  delivery  to 
motbers.  Tben  otbers  were  renowned  for  tbe  boly  water  of 
tbeir  fonts,  tbe  oil  of  tbeir  lamps,  tbe  power  of  some  wooden 
saint  or  marble  virgin.  Otbers  again  seemed  forsaken,  given 
up  to  tourists  and  tbe  perquisites  of  beadles,  like  mère  muséums 
peopled  witb  dead  gods.  Finally,  otbers  disturbed  one's  faitb 
by  tbe  suggestiveness  of  tbeir  aspect,  as,  for  instance,  tbat 
Santa  Maria  Botonda,  wbicb  is  located  in  tbe  Pantbeon,  a 
circular  baU  recalling  a  circus,  wbere  tbe  Yirgin  remains  tbe 
évident  tenant  of  tbe  Olpapian  deities. 

Pierre  took  no  little  mterest  in  tbe  cburcbes  of  tbe  poor 
districts,  but  did  not  find  tbere  tbe  keen  faitb  and  tbe  tbrongs 
be  bad  boped  for.  One  affcemoon,  at  Santa  Maria  in 
Trastevere,  be  beard  tbe  cboir  in  full  song,  but  tbe  cburcb 
was  quite  empty,  and  tbe  cbant  bad  a  most  lugubrious  sound 
in  sucb  a  désert.  Tben,  anotber  day,  on  entering  San 
Grisogono,  be  found  it  draped,  probably  in  readiness  for  some 
festival  on  tbe  morrow.  Tbe  columns  were  cased  witb  red 
damask,  and  between  tbem  were  bangings  and  curtains 
aJtemately  yellow  and  blue,  wbite  and  red  ;  and  tbe  young 
man  fied  ûrom  sucb  a  fearful  décoration  as  gaudy  as  tbat  of  a 
fair  bootb.  Ab  1  bow  far  be  was  f rom  tbe  catbedrals  wbere 
in  obildbood  be  bad  believed  and  prayed  !  On  ail  sides  be 
found  tbe  same  type  of  cburcb,  tbe  antique  basilica  ac- 
commodated  to  the  taste  of  eigbteenth  century  Bome.  Tbough 
tbe  style  of  San  Luigi  dei  Francesi  is  better,  more  soberly 
élégant,  the  only  tbing  tbat  touched  him  even  tbere  was  tbe 
ibought  of  the  heroio  or  saintly  Frenchmen,  who  sleep  in 
foreign  soil  beneath  the  flags.    And  as  he  sought  for  some- 
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thing  Gothic,  he  ended  by  going  to  see  Santa  Maria  Bopra 
Minerva,^  whioh,  he  was  told,  was  the  only  example  of  the 
Gothîo  style  in  Borne.  Hère  his  stupéfaction  attained  a 
climax  at  sight  of  the  clusterîng  coltunns  cased  in  stucco 
imitating  marble,  the  ogives  which  dared  not  soar,  the  rounded 
vaolts  condemned  to  the  heavy  majest^  of  the  dôme  style. 
No,  no,  thought  he,  the  faith  whose  cooling  einders  lingered 
ihere  was  no  longer  that  whose  brazier  had  invaded  and  set 
ail  Chiistendom  aglow  I  However,  Monsignor  Fomaro  whom 
he  chanoed  to  meet  as  he  was  leasing  the  chnrch,  inveighed 
against  the  Oothio  style  as  rank  heresy.  The  first  Christian 
Ghiirch  said  the  prelate  had  been  aie  basilica  which  had 
sprong  from  the  temple,  and  it  was  blasphemy  to  assert  that 
the  Gothio  cathedral  was  the  real  Christian  house  of  prayer, 
for  Gothio  embodied  the  hateful  Anglo-Saxon  spirît,  the 
rebellions  genius  of  Luther.  Ât  this  a  passionate  reply  rose 
to  Pierre's  lips,  but  he  said  nothing  for  fear  that  he  might 
say  too  much.  However,  he  asked  himself  whether  in  ail 
this,  there  were  not  a  décisive  proof  that  Catholicism  was  the 
very  végétation  of  Bome,  Paganism  modiôed  by  Christianity. 
Ëlsewhere  Christianity  has  grown  uç  in  quite  a  différent 
spirit,  to  such  a  point  that  it  has  risen  in  rébellion  and 
schismatically  tumed  against  the  mother-city.  And  the 
breach  has  ever  gone  on  widening,  the  dissemblance  has 
become  more  and  more  marked  ;  and  amidst  the  évolution  of 
new  societies  yet  a  fresh  schism  appears  inévitable  and 
proximate  in  spite  of  ail  the  despairing  efforts  to  maintain 
union. 

While  Pierre  thus  vîsited  the  Boman  ohurches,  he  also 
continued  his  efforts  to  gain  support  in  the  matter  of  his  book, 
his  irritation  tending  to  such  stubbornness,  that  if  in  the  first 
instance  he  failed  to  obtain  an  interview,  he  went  back  again 
and  again  to  secure  one,  steadfastly  keeping  his  promise  to 
call  in  tum  upon  each  cardinal  of  the  Congrégation  of  the 
Index.  And  as  a  cardinal  may  belong  to  several  congrégations, 
it  resulted  that  he  graduallv  f ound  himself  roaming  through 
those  former  ministiies  of  the  old  pontifical  govemment 
which,  if  less  numerous  than  formerly,  are  still  very  intricate 
institutions,  each  with  its  cardinal-prefect,  its  cardinal- 
members,  its  consultative  prelates  and  its  numerous  employées. 
Pierre  repeatedly  had  to  return  to  the  Cancelleria,  where  the 

>  So  called  beeanse  it  oocapies  the  site  of  a  temple  to  Minerv».-^ 
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Congrégation  of  the  Index  meets,  and  losi  himself  in  its  world 
oi  stairoaseSy  corridors  and  halls.  From  the  moment  he 
passed  under  the  porticus  he  was  overcome  by  the  icy  shiver 
which  fell  from  the  old  waUs,  and  was  qinte  nnable  to 
appreoiate  the  bare,  frigid  beauty  of  the  palaee»  Bramante's 
masterpieoe  thongh  it  be,  so  purely  typieal  of  the  Boman 
Benascenoe,  He  also  knew  the  Propaganda  where  he  had 
fieen  Cardinal  Samo  ;  and,  sent  as  he  was  hither  andthither, 
in  his  efforts  to  gain  over  inâuentîal  prelates,  chance  made 
him  aoquainted  mth  the  other  Congrégations,  that  of  the 
Bishops  and  Begulars,  that  of  the  Bites  and  that  of  the 
Cooncil.  He  even  obtained  a  gUmpse  of  the  Consistorial,  the 
Dataria,^  and  the  sacred  Penitentiary.  Ail  thèse  formed  part 
of  the  administrative  mechanism  of  the  Chorch  under  its 
severai  aspects — the  government  of  the  Catholio  world,  the 
enlargement  of  the  Church's  conquests,  the  administration  of 
its  affairs  in  conquered  countries,  the  décision  of  ail  questions 
touching  faith,  morals  and  individualsi  the  investigation  and 
punishment  of  offences,  the  grant  of  dispensations  and  the 
sale  of  favouis.  One  can  scarcely  imagine  what  a  fearful 
number  of  affairs  are  each  moming  submitted  to  the  Vatican, 
questions  of  the  greatest  gravity,  delioaoy  and  intricacy,  the 
solution  of  which  gives  rise  to  endless  stud;^  and  research. 
It  is  necessary  to  reply  to  the  innumerable  visitors  who  flock 
to  Bome  from  ail  parts,  and  to  the  letters,  the  pétitions  and 
the  batches  of  documents  which  are  submitted  and  require  to 
be  disiributed .  among  the  varions  offices.  Ând  Pierre  was 
struck  by  the  deep  and  discreet  silence  in  which  ail  this 
colossal  labour  was  accomplished  ;  not  a  sound  reaching  the 
streets  from  the  tribunals,  parliaments  and  £actories  for  the 
manufacture  of  saints  and  nobles,  whose  mechanism  was  so 
well  greased,  that  in  spite  of  the  rust  of  centuries  and  the 
deep  and  irrémédiable  wear  and  tear^  the  wbole  oontinued 
working  without  dank  or  creak  to  dénote  its  présence  behind 
the  waUs.  And  did  not  that  silence  embody  the  whole  policy 
of  the  Church,  which  is  to  remain  mute  and  await  develop* 
ments  ?  Nevertheless  what  a  prodigious  mechanism  it  was, 
antiquated  no  doubt,  but  still  so  powerfull  And  amidst 
those  Congrégations  how  keenly  Pierre  felt  himself  to  be  in 
the  grip  of  the  most  absolute  power  «ver  devised  for  the 

^  It  is  from  the  Dataria  that  bolls,  resoripts,  letters  of  appointment 
to  bénéfices  aad  dispensations  of  marriage,  are  issaed,  af  ter  tiie  affiztore 
of  the  date  and  formula  Datum  Borna,  *  Given  at  Bome.'— 2VaiM. 
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domination  of  mankind.  However  maoh  he  might  notice 
signs  of  decay  and  coming  ruin  he  wae  none  the  less  seized, 
orushed  and  canied  off  by  that  huge  engine  made  up  of  vanîty 
and  venalîty,  corruption  and  ambition,  meanness  and  greatness. 
Ànd  how  far,  too,  he  now  was  &om  the  Borne  that  he  had 
dreamt  of,  and  what  anger  at  times  fiUed  him  amidst  his 
weariness,  as  he  persevered  in  his  résolve  to  défend  himself  I 

Ail  at  once  certain  things  which  he  had  never  imdeistood 
were  explained  to  him.  One  day,  when  he  retumed  to  the 
Propaganda,  Cardinal  Samo  spoke  to  him  of  Freemasonry 
with  such  icy  rage  that  he  was  abniptly  enlightened.  Freet 
masonry  had  hitherto  made  him  smile  ;  he  had  beUeved  in  it 
no  more  than  he  had  believed  in  the  Jesuits.  Indeed,  he  had 
looked  upon  the  ridiculous  stories  which  were  current— the 
stories  of  mysterious,  shadowy  men  who  govemed  the  world 
with  secret  incalculable  power — as  mère  childish  legends. 
In  particular  he  had  been  amazed  by  the  blind  hatred  which 
maddened  certain  people  as  soon  as  Freemasonry  was  men- 
tioned.  However,  a  verydistinguished  and  intelligent  prelate 
had  declared  to  him,  with  an  air  of  profound  conviction,  that 
at  least  on  one  occasion  every  year  each  masonio  Lodge  was 
presided  over  by  the  Devil  in  person,  incarnate  in  a  visible 
shape  1  And  now,  by  Cardinal  Samo's  remarks,  he  understood 
the  rivalry,  the  furious  struggle  of  the  Boman  Oatholic  Church 
against  that  other  Church,  the  Church  of  over  the  way.^ 
Mthough  the  former  counted  on  her  own  triumph,  she  none 
the  less  felt  that  the  other,  the  Church  of  Freemasonry,  was 
a  competitor,  a  very  ancient  enemy,  who  indeed  claimed  to  be 
more  ancient  than  herself,  and  whose  victory  always  remained 
a  possifoility.  And  the  friction  between  them  was  Isurgely  due  to 
the  circumatance  that  they  both  aimed  at  universalsovereignty» 
and  had  a  similar  international  organisation,  a  similar  net 
thrown  over  the  nations,  and  in  a  hke  way  myBteries,dogniaS| 
and  rites.    It  was  deity  against  delty,  faith  against  faith, 

■  Some  readers  may  ihink  the  above  passages  an  ezaggeration,  bai 
snch  is  not  the  case.  The  hatred  with  which  the  Gatholio  i)iiesthood, 
espeeially  in  Italy,  Spain,  and  France,  regards  Freemasonry  is  remark- 
able.  At  the  moment  of  writing  thèse  Unes  I  hâve  before  me  several 
French  olerioal  newspapers,  which  contaîa  the  most  abusive  artiolea 
levelled  against  Président  Fanre  solely  because  he  is  a  Freemason.  One 
of  thèse  prints,  a  leading  journal  of  Lyons,  tells  the  French  Président 
that  he  eannot  serve  both  God  and  the  Devil  ;  and  that  if  he  cannot 
give  up  ïlreemasonry  he  woold  do  well  to  oease  deèeerating  the  abode  of 
the  Dâty  by  his  attondanœ  at  divine  service.— SVttfw. 
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conqaest  agafnst  conquest  :  and  so,  like  competing  tradesmen 
in  the  same  street,  they  were  a  source  of  mutual  embarrass- 
ment»  and  one  of  îhem  was  bound  to  kill  the  other.  But  if 
Boman  Oatholicism  seemed  to  Pierre  to  be  wom  out  and 
threatened  witb  min,  he  remained  quite  as  sceptîcal  with 
regard  to  the  power  of  Freemasonry.  He  had  made  inquirîes 
as  to  the  reality  of  that  power  in  Borne,  where  both  Grand 
Master  and  Pope  were  enthroned,  one  in  front  of  the  other* 
He  was  certainly  told  that  the  last  Boman  princes  had  thonght 
themselves  compelled  to  become  Freemasons  in  order  to 
render  their  own  diffîcnlt  position  somewhat  easier  and  facili- 
tate  the  future  of  their  sons.  But  was  this  true  ?  had  they 
not  simply  yielded  to  the  force  of  the  présent  social  évolution  ? 
And  would  not  Freemasonry  eventually  be  submerged  by  its 
own  triumph — ^that  of  the  ideas  of  justice,  reason,  and  trutb, 
whioh  it  had  defended  through  the  dark  and  violent  âges  of 
history  ?  It  is  a  thing  which  constantly  happens  ;  the  victory 
of  an  idea  kills  the  sect  which  has  propagated  it,  and  renders 
ihe  apparatus  with  which  the  members  of  the  sect  surrounded 
themselves,  in  order  to  fire  imaginations,  both  useless  and 
somewhat  ridiculous.  Garbonarism  did  not  survive  the  con- 
quest of  the  political  liberties  which  it  demanded;  and  on  the 
day  when  the  Catholio  Church  crumbles,  having  accomplished 
its  work  of  civilisation,  the  other  Church,  the  Freemasons' 
Church  of  aeross  the  road,  will  in  a  like  way  disappear,  its 
task  of  libération  ended.  Nowadays  the  f amous  power  of  the 
Lodges,  hampered  by  traditions,  weakened  by  a  cérémonial 
which  provokes  laughter,  and  reduced  to  a  simple  bond  of 
brotherly  agreement  and  mutual  assistance,  would  be  but  a 
sorry  weapon  of  conquest  for  humanity,  were  it  not  that  the 
vigorous  breath  of  science  impels  the  nations  onwards  and 
helps  to  destroy  the  old  religions. 

However,  ail  Pierre's  joumeyings  and  applications  brought 
him  no  certainty  ;  and,  while  stubbomly  clinging  to  Borne, 
intent  on  fighting  to  the  very  end,  like  a  soldier  who  will  not 
believe  in  the  possibility  of  defeat,  he  remained  as  anxious  as 
ever.  He  had  seen  ail  the  cardinals  whose  influence  could  be 
of  use  to  him.  He  had  seen  the  Cardinal  Vicar,  entrusted 
with  the  diocèse  of  Bome,  who,  like  the  man  of  letters  he  was, 
had  ^oken  to  him  of  Horace,  and,  like  a  somewhat  blundering 
politician,  had  questioned  him  about  France,  the  Bepublic, 
the  Ârmy  and  the  Navy  Estimâtes,  without  dealin^  in  the 
slightest  degree  with  the  incriminated  book.    He  had  also 
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Beeu  the  Grand  Penitentiary,  that  iall  old  man,  wîih  fleshless, 
ascetic  face,  of  whom  he  had  previously  caught  a  glimpse  at 
the  Boccanera  mansion,  and  firom  whom  he  now  only  cbrew  a 
long  and  severe  sermon  on  the  wiokedness  of  young  priests, 
whom  the  century  had  perverted  and  who  wrote  most  abomi- 
nable books.  Finally,  at  the  Vatican,  he  had  seen  the 
Cardinal  Secretary,  in  some  wise  His  Holiness's  minister  of 
foreign  afifairs,  the  great  power  of  the  Holy  See,  whom  he 
had  hitherto  been  prevented  from  approaching  by  terrifying 
warnings  as  to  the  possible  resuit  of  an  unfavonrable  réception. 
However,  whilst  apologising  for  calling  at  such  a  late  stage,- 
he  had  fonnd  himself  in  présence  of  a  most  amiable  man, 
whose  somewhatrough  appearance  was  softened  by  diplomatie 
aifability,  and  who,  after  making  hîm  sit  down,  questioned 
him  with  an  air  oî  interest,  listened  to  him,  and  even  spoke 
some  words  o£  comfort.  Nevertheless,  on  again  reaching  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  Pierre  well  miderstood  that  his  affair 
had  not  made  the  slightest  progress,  and  that  if  he  ever 
managed  to  force  the  Pope's  door,  it  would  not  be  by  way 
of  the  Secretariate  of  State.  Ând  that  evening  he  retomed 
home  quite  exhaasted  by  so  many  visits,  in  such  distraction 
at  f  eeling  that  Httle  by  little  he  had  been  wholly  caught  in  that 
huge  mechanism  with  its  hundred  wheels,  that  he  asked  him- 
self in  terror  what  he  should  do  on  the  morrow  now  that  there 
remained  nothing  for  him  to  do — ^unless,  indeed,  it  were  to  go 
mad. 

However,  meeting  Don  Vigilio  in  a  passage  of  the  house, 
he  again  wished  to  ask  him  for  some  good  advice.  But  the 
secretary,  who  had  a  gleam  of  terror  in  his  eyes,  silenced 
him,  he  knew  not  why,  with  an  anxious  gesture.  And  then  in 
a  whisper,  in  Pierre's  ear,  he  said  :  '  Haye  you  seen  Monsignor 
Nani  ?  No  I  WeU,  go  to  see  him,  go  to  see  him.  I  repeat 
that  you  hâve  nothing  else  to  do  I  ' 

Pierre  yielded.  And  indeed  why  should  he  hâve  resisted  ? 
Apart  from  the  motives  of  ardent  charity  which  had  brought 
him  to  Bome  to  défend  his  book,  was  he  not  there  for  a  self- 
educating,  expérimental  purpose  ?  It  was  necessary  that  he 
should  carry  his  attempts  to  the  very  end. 

On  the  morrow,  when  he  reached  the  colonnade  of  St. 
Peter's,  the  hour  was  so  early  that  he  had  to  wait  there  awhile. 
He  had  never  better  realised  the  enormity  of  those  four  curving 
rows  of  columns,  forming  a  forest  of  gigantio  stone  trunks. 
among  which  nobody  ever  promenades.    In  fact,  the  spot  is  â 
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grandiose  and  drearj  désert,  and  one  asks  oneself  ihe  why  and 
wheref ore  of  such  a  majestio  portions.  Doubtless,  however»  it 
was  for  its  sole  majesty,  for  the  mère  pomp  of  décoration,  that 
tbis  colonnade  vas  reared  ;  and  therein,  again,  one  finds  the 
whole  Roman  spirit.  However,  Pierre  at  last  tumed  into  the 
Via  di  Bant*  Offîzio,  and,  passing  the  sacristry  of  St.  Peter's, 
found  himself  bef ore  the  Palace  of  the  Holy  Office  in  a  solitary 
silent  district,  which  the  footfall  of  pedestrians  or  tiie  romble 
of  wheels  but  seldom  disturbs.  The  sun  alone  Uves  there,  in 
sheets  of  light  which  spread  slowly  over  the  small,  white 
paving.  You  divine  the  vicinity  of  the  basilica,  for  there  is  a 
smell  as  of  incense,  a  cloisteral  quiescence  as  of  the  slumber 
of  centuries.  And  at  one  corner  the  Palace  of  the  Holy  Office 
lises  np  with  heavy,  disquieting  bareness,  only  a  single  row  of 
Windows  pieroing  its  lofty,  yellow  front.  The  wall  which  skirts 
a  side  street  looks  yet  more  suspicions  with  its  row  of  even 
smaller  casements,  mère  peep-holes  with  glaucons  panes.  In 
the  bright  sunlight  this  huge  cube  of  mud-colonred  masonry 
ever  seems  to  be  asleep,  mysterious,  and  closed  like  a  prison, 
with  scarcely  an  aperture  for  communication  with  the  outer 
world. 

Pierre  shivered,  but  then  snùled  as  at  an  act  of  childish- 
ness,  for  he  refleoted  that  the  Holy  Roman  and  Universal 
Inquisition,  nowadays  the  Sacred  Congrégation  of  the  Holy 
Office,  was  no  longer  the  institution  it  had  been,  the  purveyor 
of  heretics  for  the  stake,  the  occult  tribunal  beyond  appeal 
which  had  right  of  life  and  death  over  ail  mankind.  True,  it 
still  laboured  in  secrecy,  meeting  every  Wednesday,  and  judg- 
ing  and  condemning  v/ithout  a  sound  issuing  from  within  its 
walls.  But  on  the  other  hand  if  it  still  continued  to  strike  at 
the  crime  of  heresy,  if  it  smote  men  as  well  as  their  works,  it 
no  longer  possessed  either  weapons  or  dungeons,  steel  or  fîre 
to  do  its  bidding,  but  was  reduced  to  a  mère  rôle  of  protest, 
unable  to  inflict  aughtbut  discîplinary  penalties  even  nponthe 
ecclesîastics  of  its  own  Ohurch. 

When  Pierre  on  entering  was  ushered  înto  the  réception 
room  of  Monsîgnor  Nani,  who,  as  assessor,  Uved  in  the  palace, 
he  experienced  an  agreeable  surprise.  The  apartment  faced 
the  south,  and  was  spacious  and  âooded  with  sunshine.  Ând 
stiô*  as  was  the  furniture,  dark  as  were  the  hangings,  an  exqui- 
site  sweetness  pervaded  the  room,  as  though  a  woman  had  lived 
in  it  and  accomplished  the  prodigy  of  imparting  Bome  of  her 
own  grâce  to  ail  those  stem-lookmg  things.    There  were  no 
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fiowerSy  yet  there  was  a  pleasant  smell.  Â  charm  expanded 
and  conquered  every  hear^  from  the  very  threshold. 

Monsignor  Nani  at  ônoe  oame  forward,  with  a  Bmîle  on  his 
rosy  face,  his  blue  eyos  keenly  glittering,  and  his  fine  light 
hair  powdered  by  âge.  With  hands  outstretched,  he  exclaimed  : 
'  Ah  1  how  kind  of  yon  to  havê  ^ome  to  see  me,  my  dear  son  ! 
Corne,  sit  downj^  let  us  haye  a  frienclly  chat.'  Then  with  an 
extraordinary  display  6f  affection,  he  began  to  question  Pierre  : 
*How  are  you  getting  on  ?  Tell  me  ail  about  it,  exactly  what 
you  hâve  done.' 

Touched  in  spite  of  Don  Vîgilio's  révélations,  won  over  by 
the  sympathy  which  he  fancied  he  oould  deteot,  Pierre  ihere- 
upon  confessed  himself,  relating  his  visits  to  Cardinal  Sarno, 
Monsignor  Fornaro  and  Father  Dangelis,  his  applications  to 
ail  the  inâuential  cardinals,  those  of  the  Index,  the  Grand 
Penitentiary,  the  Cardinal  Vicar  and  the  Cardinal  Secretary  ; 
and  dwelling  on  his  endless  joumeys  from  door  to  door  through 
ail  the  congrégations  and  ail  the  clergy,  that  huge  active, 
silent  bee-hive  amidst  which  he  had  wearied  his  feet,  exhausted 
his  limbs,  and  bewildered  his  poor  brain.  And  at  each  suc- 
cessive Station  of  this  Calvary  of  entreaty,  Monsignor  Nani, 
who  seemed  to  listen  with  an  air  of  rapture,  exclaimed  :  *  But 
that's  very  good,  that's  capital  I  Oh  !  your  affair  is  progress- 
ing.    Yes,  yes,  it's  progressing  marvellously  well.' 

He  was  exultant,  though  he  allowed  no  unseemly  irony  to 
appear,  while  his  pleasant,  penetrating  eyes  fathomed  the 
young  priest,  to  ascertain  if  he  had  been  brought  to  the  requi- 
site  degree  of  obédience.  Had  he  been  suffi ciently  wearied, 
disillusioned  and  instructed  in  the  reality  of  things,  for  one  to 
finish  with^him?  Had  three  months*  sojoum  in  Eome 
suffîced  to  tum  the  somewhat  mad  enthusiast  of  the  first 
days  into  an  unimpassioned  or  at  least  resigned  being  ? 

However,  ail  at  once  Monsignor  Nani  remarked  :  *  But, 
my  dear  son,  you  tell  me  nothing  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal 
Sanguinetti.' 

'  The  f  act  is,  Monseigneur,  that  his  Eminence  is  at  Frascati, 
00 1  hâve  been  unable  to  see  hinu' 

Thereupon  the  prelate,  as  if  once  more  postponing  the 
dénouement  with  the  secret  enjoyment  of  an  artistic  diplomate, 
began  to  protest,  raising  his  Httle  plump  hands  with  the  anxious 
air  of  a  man  who  considers  everything  lost  :  *  Oh  !  but  vou 
must  see  his  Eminence  ;  it  is  absolutely  necessary  !  Think  of 
it  !    The  Prefect  of  the  Index  I    We  can  only  act  after  your 
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vîsit  to  hîm,  for  as  you  bave  not  seen  Idm  it  is  as  if  yon 
had  seen  nobody.    Go,  go  to  Frasoaii,  zny  dear  son.' 

Ând  thereupon  Pierre  could  only  bow  and  reply  :  'I  will 
go,  Monseigneur.' 

XI 

ÂLTHOUGH  Pierre  knew  that  be  would  be  unable  to  see  Cardinal 
Sanguinetti  before  eleveno'clock,  be  neyertbeless  availed  bim- 
self  of  an  early  train,  so  tbat  it  was  barely  nine  wben  be 
aligbted  at  tbe  little  station  of  Frasoati.  He  bad  akeady 
visited  tbe  place  during  bis  enforced  idleness,  wben  be  bad 
made  tbe  classical  excursion  to  tbe  Boman  castles  wbicb 
extend  from  Frascati  to  Eocco^di  Papa,  and  from  Eocco  di 
Papa  to  Monte  Cavo,  and  be  was  now  deligbted  witb  tbe  pro- 
spect of  strolling  for  a  couple  of  bours  along  tbose  first  slopes 
of  tbe  Âlban  bills,  wbere,  amidst  rusbes,  olives,  and  vines, 
Frascati,  Uke  a  promontory,  overlooks  tbe  immense  ruddysea 
of  tbe  Campagna  even  as  far  as  Bome,  wbicb,  six  full  leagues 
away,  wears  tbe  wbitisb  aspect  of  a  marble  isle. 

Ab  1  tbat  cbarming  Frascati,  on  its  greeny  knoll  at  tbe  foot 
of  tbe  wooded  Tusculan  beigbts,  witb  its  famous  terrace 
wbence  one  enjoys  tbe  finest  view  in  tbe  world,  its  old  patri- 
cian  villas  witb  proud  and  élégant  renascence  Êtçades  and 
magnificent  parks,  wbicb,  planted  witb  cypress,  pine,  andilex, 
are  for  ever  greenl  Tbere  was  a  sweetness,  a  deligbt,  a 
fascination  about  tbe  spot,  of  wbicb  Pierre  would  bave  never 
wearied.  Ând  for  more  tban  an  bour  be  bad  wandered 
blissfully  along  roads  edged  witb  ancient,  knotty  olive 
trees,  along  dingle  ways  sbaded  by  tbe  spreading  foliage 
of  neigbbouring  estâtes,  and  along  perfumed  patbs,  at  eacb 
tum  of  wbicb  tbe  Campagna  was  seen  stretcbing  far  away, 
wben  ail  at  once  be  was  accosted  by  a  person  wbom  be  was 
botb  surprised  and  annoyed  to  meet.  He  bad  stroUed  down 
to  some  low  ground  near  tbe  railway  station,  some  old  vine- 
yards  wbere  a  number  of  new  bouses  bad  been  built  of  récent 
years,  and  suddenly  saw  a  stylisb  pair-borse  Victoria,  coming 
from  tbe  direction  of  Bome,  draw  up  close  by,  wbilst  its 
occupant  called  to  bim  :  <  Wbat  1  Monsieur  l'Abbé  Froment, 
are  you  taking  a  walk  bere,  at  tbis  early  bour  ?  ' 

Tbereupon  Pierre  recognised  Count  Luigi  Prada,  wbo 
aligbted,  sbook  bands  witb  bim  and  began  to  walk  beside  bim, 
wbilst  tbe  empty  carriage  went  on  in  advance.    Ând  f orth-. 
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with  the  CoTmt  explaîned  his  iastes:  'I  selâom  take  the 
train/  he  said,  *I  drive  over,  It  gives  my  horses  an  outing. 
I  hâve  interests  ovei  hère  as  you  may  know,  a  big  building 
enterprise  which  îs  unfortunately  not  progressing  very  well. 
And  80,  althongh  the  season  is  advanced,  l'm  obliged  to  corne 
rather  more  frequently  that  I  care  to  do.' 

As  Prada  suggested,  Pierre  was  acqnainted  with  the  story. 
The  Boccaneras  had  been  obliged  to  sell  a  sumptuous  villa 
which  a  cardinal  of  their  f amily  had  built  at  Frascatî  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  of  Giacomo  délia  Porta,  doring  the 
latter  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  :  a  régal  snmmer  résidence 
it  had  been,  finely  wooded,  with  groves  and  basins  and  cas- 
cades, and  in  particnlar  a  famous  terrace  projecting  like  a 
cape  above  the  Boman  Gampagna  whose  expanse  stretches 
from  the  Sabine  moontains  to  the  Mediterranean  sands. 
Through  the  division  of  ihe  property,  Benedetta  had  inherited 
from  her  mother  some  very  extensive  vineyards  below  Frascati, 
and  thèse  she  had  bronght  as  dowry  to  Prada  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  baildmg  mania  was  extending  from  Borne 
into  the  provinces.  And  therenpon  Prada  had  conceived  the 
idea  of  erecting  on  the  spot  a  number  of  middle-dass  villas 
like  those  which  litter  the  snburbs  of  Paris.  Few  purchasers, 
however,  had  come  forward,  the  financial  crash  had  super- 
vened,  and  he  was  now  with  diffîculty  liquidating  this  nnlucky 
business,  having  indemnified  his  wife  at  the  time  of  their 
séparation. 

'And  then,'  he  contînued,  addressîng  Pierre,  *one  can 
come  and  go  as  one  likes  with  a  carriage,  whereas,  on  taking 
the  train,  one  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  time  table.  This  mom- 
ing,  for  instance,  I  hâve  appointments  with  contractors, 
experts,  and  lawyers,  and  I  hâve  no  notion  how  long  they  wilî 
keep  me.  It*s  a  wonderful  country,  isn't  it  ?  And  we  are 
quite  right  to  be  proud  of  it  in  Kome.  Although  I  may  hâve 
Bome  worrîes  just  now,  I  can  never  set  foot  hère  without  my 
heart  beating  with  delight.* 

A  circumstance  which  he  did  not  mention,  was  that  hisr 
arnica^  Lisbeth  Eaufîmann,  had  spent  the  summer  in  one  ol 
the  newly  erected  villas,  wliore  she  had  installed  her  sikidio 
and  had  been  visited  by  ail  the  foreign  colony  which  tolerated 
her  irregular  position  on  account  of  her  gay  spirits  and  artistio 
talent.  Indeed,  people  had  even  ended  by  accepting  the  out- 
come  of  her  connection  with  Prada,  and  a  f ortnight  previously 
she  had  retumed  to  Bome,  and  tbere  given  birth  to  .a  son— 
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an  event  which  had  agaîn  revived  ail  the  scanclaloiis  tittle- 
tattle  respecting  Benedetta's  divorce  Buit.  And  Prada's 
attachment  to  Frascati  doubtless  sprang  from  the  recolleotion 
of  the  happy  honrs  he  had  spent  tibere,  and  the  joyful  pride 
v/ith  which  the  birth  of  the  boy  inspired  him. 

Pierre,  for  his  part,  felt  ill  at  ease  in  the  young  Count'g 
présence,  for  he  had  an  instinctive  hatred  of  money-mongers 
and  men  of  prey.  Nevertheless,  he  desired  to  respond  to  hia 
amiability,  and  so  inqnired  after  his  father,  old  Orlando,  the 
hero  of  the  Liberation. 

•  Oh  I  '  replied  Prada,  •  excepting  for  his  legs  he's  in 
wonderfully  good  health.  He'll  Hve  a  hundred  years.  Poor 
father  !  I  should  so  much  hâve  liked  to  install  him  in  one  of 
thèse  little  houses,  last  summer.  But  I  coold  not  get  him  to 
consent  ;  he's  determined  not  to  leave  Borne  ;  he's  a&aid, 
perhaps,  that  it  might  be  taken  away  from  him  during  his 
absence.'  Then  the  young  Count  burst  into  a  laugh,  quite 
merry  at  the  thought  of  jeering  at  the  heroic  but  no  longer 
fashionable  âge  of  independence.  Ând  afterwarda  he  said, 
*  My  father  was  speaking  of  you  again  only  yesterday, 
Monsieur  l'Âbbé.  He  is  astonished  that  he  has  not  seen  you 
lately.' 

This  distressed  Pierre,  forhe  hadbegun  to  regard  Oriando 
with  respectful  affection.  Since  his  first  visit,  he  had  twice 
oalled  on  the  old  hero,  but  the  latter  had  refused  to  broach 
the  subject  of  Borne  so  long  as  his  young  friand  should  not 
hâve  seen,  felt,  and  understood  everythmg.  There  would  be 
time  for  a  talk  later  on,  said  he,  when  they  were  both  in  a 
position  to  formulate  their  conclusions. 

*  Pray  tell  Count  Orlando,'  responded  Pierre,  '  that  I  hâve 
not  forgotten  him,  and  that,  if  I  hâve  deferred  a  fresh  visit, 
ît  is  because  I  désire  to  satisfy  him.  However,  I  certainly 
wiil  not  leave  Bome  without  going  to  tell  him  how  deeply  his 
kind  greeting  has  touched  me.' 

Whilst  talking,  the  two  men  slowly  foUowed  the  ascend- 
ing  road  past  the  newly  erected  villas,  several  of  which  were 
not  yet  finished.  Ând  when  Prada  leamed  that  the  priest 
had  eome  to  call  on  Cardinal  Sanguinetti,  he  again  laughed, 
with  the  laugh  of  a  good-natured  wolf,  showing  his  white 
fangs.  *True,'  he  exdaimed,  *the  Cardinal  has  been  hère 
since  the  Pope  has  been  laid  up.  Ah  I  you'll  iind  him  in  » 
pretfcy  fever.' 
:   'Why?' 
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«  Why,  beeause  thero's  bad  news  about  the  Holy  Pather 
ibis  monrmg.  When  I  left  Borne  it  was  romoured  that  he 
had  spent  a  fearfal  nigbt.' 

So  speaking,  Pxada  halted  at  a  bend  of  the  road,  not  far 
from  an  antique  chapel,  a  little  church  of  solitary,  moumjbl 
grâce  o£  aspect,  on  tbe  verge  of  an  olive  grove.  Besîde  it 
stood  a  ruinons  building»  the  old  parsonage,  no  doubt,  ^hence 
there  suddenly  emerged  a  tall,  Imotty  priest  vAih  coarse  and 
earthy  face,  who,  after  roughly  lockiug  the  door,  went  off  iu 
the  direction  of  the  town. 

•  Ah  r  resumed  the  Count  in  a  tone  of  raillery,  *  that 
fellow's  heart  also  must  be  beating  violontly  ;  he's  surely  gone 
to  your  Cardinal  in  search  of  news.' 

Pierre  had  looked  at  the  priest.  *  I  know  him,*  he  replied, 
'I  saw  him,  I  remember,  on  the  day  after  my  arrivai  at 
Cardinal  Boccanera's.  He  brought  the  Cardinal  a  basket  of 
figs  and  asked  hina  for  a  certi£cate  in  favQur  of  his  young 
brother,  who  had  been  sent  to  prison  for  somedeed  of  violence 
— a  knife-thrust  if  I  recollect  rightly.  However,  th^  Cardina 
absolutely  refused  him  the  certificate,' 

'It's  the  same  man,'  said  Prada,  'you  may  dépend  on  it. 
He  was  often  at  the  Villa  Boccanera  formerly  ;  for  his  young 
brother  was  gardener  there.  But  he's  now  the  client,  the 
créature  of  Cardinal  Sanguinetti.  Santobono  his  name  is, 
and  he's  a  curions  character,  such  as  you  wouldn't  find  in 
France,  I  fancy.  He  lives  ail  alone  in  that  falling  hovel,  and 
offîciates  at  that  old  chapel  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Fields,  where 
people  don't  go  to  hear  mass  three  times  in  a  year.  Yes^  it'a 
a  perfect  sinécure,  whioh  with  its  stipend  of  a  thousand  francs 
enables  him  to  live  there  like  a  peasant  philosopher,  cultivât-* 
ing  the  somewhat  eztensive  garden  whose  big  walls  you  see 
yonder.* 

The  close  to  which  he  called  attention  stretched  down  the 
slope  behind  the  parsonage,  without  an  aperture,  like  some 
Savage  place  of  refuge  înto  which  not  even  the  eye  coùld  pêne- 
trate.  And  ail  that  could  be  seen  above  the  left-hana  wa9 
was  a  superb,  gigantic  fig  tree,  whose  big  leayes  showed  blackly 
against  the  clear  sky.  Brada  had  moved  on  again,  and  con- 
tinued  to  speak  of  Santobono,  who  evidently  interested  him. 
Fancy,  a  patriot  priest,  a  Garibaldian  1  Bom  at  Nemi,  in 
that  y  et  savage  nook  among  the  Alban  hills,  he  belonged  to  the 
people  and  was  still  near  to  the  soil.  However,  he  had  studied, 
and  knew  suffîcient  bistory  to  realise  the  past  greatness  of 
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Borné,  and  dream  of  the  re-establîshment  of  Boman  domînion 
as  represented  by  yotmg  Italy.  And  lie  had  corne  to  belîeve, 
wîth  passionate  fervonr,  that  only  a  great  pope  conld  realise 
his  dream  by  seizing  npon  power,  and  then  conqnering  ail  the 
other  nations.  And  what  conld  be  easfer,  since  tbe  Pope 
commanded  millions  of  Catholics  ?  Did  not  haif  Europe  belong 
to  him  ?  France»  Spain,  and  Austria  wonld  give  way  as  soon 
as  they  should  see  him  powerfol,  dietating  laws  to  the  world. 
Germany  and  Great  Britain,  indeedall  the  Protestant  countries, 
would  also  inevitably  be  conquered,  for  the  papacy  was  the  only 
dike  that  could  be  opposed  to  error,  which  must  some  day 
fatally  succmnb  in  its  efforts  against  suoh  a  barrîer.  Politically, 
however,  Santobono  had  declared  himself  for  Germany,  for 
he  considered  that  France  needed  to  be  crushed  before  she 
would  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the  Holy  Father.  And 
thus  contradictions  and  fancies  clashed  in  his  fog^  brain, 
whose  buming  ideas  swiftly  tumed  to  violence  under  the 
influence  of  primitive,  racial  fierceness.  Briefly,  the  priest 
was  a  barbarian  upholder  of  the  Gospel,  a  f  riend  of  the  humble 
and  woefùl,  a  sectarian  of  that  school  which  is  capable  alike 
of  great  virfcues  and  great  crimes. 

'  Yes,'  concluded  Prada,  •  he  is  now  devoted  to  Cardinal 
Sanguinetti  because  he  believes  that  the  latter  will  prove  the 
great  pope  of  to-morrow,  who  is  to  make  Bome  the  one  capital 
of  the  nations.  At  the  same  time  he  doubtless  harbours  a 
lower  Personal  ambition,  that  of  attaining  to  a  canonry  or  of 
gaining  assistance  in  the  little  worries  of  life,  as  when  he 
wished  to  extricate  his  brother  from  trouble.  Hère,  you  know, 
people  Btake  their  luck  on  a  cardinal  just  as  they  nurse  a 
"  trey  **  in  the  lottery,  and  if  their  cardinal  proves  the  winning 
number  and  becomes  pope  they  gain  a  fortune.  And  that's 
why  you  now  see  Santobono  striding  along  yonder,  ail  anxiety 
to  know  if  Léo  XIII  will  die  and  Sanguinetti  don  the  tiara/ 

•  Do  you  think  the  Pope  so  very  ttl,  then  ?  '  aflked  Pierre, 
both  anlious  and  interested. 

The  Count  smiled  and  raised  both  arms  :  *  Ah  !  '  said  he, 
•  can  one  ever  tell  ?  They  ail  get  ill  when  their  interest  lies 
that  way.  However,  I  beHeve  that  the  Pope  is  this  time  really 
indisposed  ;  a  complaint  of  the  bowels,  it  is  said  ;  and  at  hia 
âge,  you  know,  the  slightest  indisposition  may  prove  fatal.' 

The  two  men  took  a  few  steps  in  silence,  then  the  priest 
again  asked  a  question  :  *  Would  Cardinal  Sanguinetti  hâve  a 
great  chance  if  the  Holy  Seo  were  vacant  ?  ' 
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'À  great  chance!  Âh!  that's  another  of  those  thîngs 
whicb  one  never  knows,  The  truth  îs  people  clasa  Sanguinetti 
among  the  acceptable  candidates,  and  if  personal  désire  suffîced 
he  would  certainly  be  the  next  pope,  for  ambition  consumes 
him  to  the  marrow,  and  he  displays  extraordinary  passion  and 
détermination  in  his  efforts  to  succeed.  But  therein  lies  bis 
very  weakness  ;  be  is  using  himself  up,  and  be  knows  it.  And 
so  he  must  be  resolved  to  every  step  during  the  last  days  of 
battle.  You  may  be  quite  sure  that  if  he  bas  shut  himself  up 
hère  at  this  critical  time,  it  is  in  order  that  he  may  the  better 
direct  his  opérations  from  a  distance,  wbilst  at  the  sanie  time 
feigning  a  retreat,  a  disinterestedness  whicb  is  bound  to  bave 
a  good  effect.' 

Then  Prada  began  to  expatiate  on  Sanguinetti  with  no. 
little  complacency,  for  he  liked  the  man's  spirit  of  intrigue, 
his  keen,  conquering  appetite,  his  excessive,  and  even  some- 
what  blundering  activity.  He  had  become  acquainted  with 
him  on  his  retum  from  the  nunciature  at  Vienna,  when  he 
had  already  resolved  to  win  the  tiara.  That  ambition  ex- 
plained  everything,  his  quarrels  and  reoondliationa  with  the 
reigning  Pope,  his  affection  for  Germany,  foUowed  by  a  sudden 
évolution  in  the  direction  of  France,  his  varying  attitude  with 
regard  to  Italy,  at  first  a  désire  for  agreement,  and  then 
absolute  rejection  of  ail  compromises,  a  refusai  to  grant  any 
concession,  so  long  as  Borne  should  not  be  evacuated.  This, 
indeed,  seemed  to  be  Sanguinetti's  definite  position  ;  he  made 
a  show  of  ^sliking  the  wavering  sway  of  Léo  XUI,  and  of 
retaining  a  fervent  admiration  for  Pius  IX,  the  great,  heroio 
pope  of  the  days  of  résistance,  wbose  goodness  of  heart  had 
proved  no  impediment  to  unshakable  firmness.  Ând  ail  thi? 
was  équivalent  to  a  promise  that  he,  Sanguinetti,  would  again 
make  kindliness  exempt  from  wealmess,  the  rule  of  the 
Church,  and  steer  clear  of  the  dangerous  compoundings  of 
politics.  Nevertheless,  at  bottom,  politics  were  his  only 
dream,  and  he  had  even  formulated  a  complète  progranune  of 
intentional  vagueness,  which  his  clients  and  créatures  spread 
abroad  with  an  air  of  rapturous  mystery.  However,  since  a 
previous  indisposition  of  the  Pope's,  during  the  spring,he  had 
been  living  in  mortal  disquietude,  for  it  had  then  been 
rumoured  that  the  Jesuits  would  resign  themselves  to  support 
Cardinal  Pio  Boccanera,  although  the  latter  scarcel;^  favoùred 
them.  He  was  rough  and  stem,  no  doubt,  and  his  extrême 
bigotry  might  be  o»  source  pf  d^^nger  i»  this  tolèrent  âge  ;  but» 
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on  ihe  other  hand,  was  he  not  a  patrician,  and  would  noi  hîa 
élection  imply  that  the  papacy  would  never  cease  to  claim  the 
temporal  power  ?  From  that  moment  Boccanera  had  been 
the  one  man  whom  Sanguinetti  feared,  for  he  beheld  hîmself 
despoiled  of  his  prize,  and  spent  his  time  in  devising  plans  to 
rid  himself  of  such  a  powerful  rival,  repeating  abominable 
stories  of  Cardinal  Pio's  alleged  complaisance  with  regard  to 
Benedetta  and  Dario,  and  incessantly  representîng  him  as  Anti- 
christ, the  man  of  sin,  whose  reign  wonld  consnmmate  the 
ruin  of  the  papacy.  Finally,  to  regain  the  support  of  the 
Jesuits,  Sanguinetti's  ladt  idea  was  to  repeat  through  his 
familiars  that  for  his  part  he  would  not  merely  maintain 
the  principle  of  the  temporal  power  intact,  but  would  even 
nndertake  to  regain  that  power.  And  he  had  a  fuU  plan  on 
the  subjoot,  which  folks  confîded  to  one  another  in  whispers, 
a  plan  which,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  concessions,  would  lead 
to  the  overwhelming  victory  of  the  Church.  It  was  to  raise 
the  prohibition  whioh  prevented  Oatholics  from  voting  or 
becoming  candidates  at  the  Italian  élections  ;  to  send  a 
hundred,  then  two  hundred,  and  then  three  hundred  députies 
to  the  Ohamber,  and  in  that  wise  to  overthrow  the  House  of 
Savoy,  and  establish  a  Fédération  of  the  Italian  provinces, 
whereof  the  Holy  Father,  once  more  placed  in  possession  of 
Bome,  would  become  the  august  and  sovereign  Président. 

As  Prada  finished  he  again  laughed,  showing  his  whîte 
teeth — ^teeth  which  would  never  readily  relinquish  the  prey 
they  held.  •  So  you  see,*  he  added,  *  we  need  to  défend  our- 
selves,  since  it's  a  question  of  tuming  us  out.  Fortunately 
there  are  some  little  obstacles  in  the  way  of  that.  Neverthe- 
less,  such  dreams  naturally  hâve  great  influence  on  excited 
tninds,  such  as  that  of  Santobono,  for  instance.  He's  a  man 
whom  one  word  from  Sanguinetti  would  lead  far  indeed. 
Ah!  he  has  good  legs.  Look  at  him  up  yonder,  he  has 
alreadv  reached  the  Oardinal's  little  palace — ^that  white  villa 
with  the  sculptured  balconies.' 

Pienre  raised  his  eyes  and  perceived  the  episoopal  résidence 
which  was  one  of  the  first  houses  of  Frascati.  Of  modem 
construction  and  Benascence  style,  itoverlookedtheimmensity 
of  the  Boman  Gampagna. 

It  was  now  eleven  o'dock,  and  as  the  young  priest,  before 
going  up  to  pay  his  own  visit,  bade  the  Count  good-bye,  the 
latter  for  a  moment  kept  hold  of  his  hand.  '  Do  you  know,* 
said  he,  *  it  would  be  very  kind  of  you  to  lunch  with  me — ^wiU 
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you  ?  Corne  and  joîn  me  at  that  restaurant  yonder  \rith  the 
pînk  front  as  soon  as  you  are  at  liberty.  I  shall  hâve  settled 
my  own  business  in  an  hour's  time^  and  I  shall  be  deligbted 
to  hâve  your  company  at  table.' 

Pierre  begau  by  declining,  but  he  could  offer  no  possible 
excuse,  and  at  last  surrendered»  won  over,  despite  hîmsclf,  by 
Prada's  real  charm  ofmanner.  When  they  nad  parted,  the 
young  priest  only  had  to  climb  a  street  in  order  to  reach  the 
Cardmars  door.  With  his  natural  ezpansiveness  and  craving 
for  popularity,  Sanguinetti  was  easy  of  access,  and  at  Frascatî 
in  particular  his  doors  were  flung  open  even  to  the  most 
humble  cassocks.  So  Pierre  was  at  once  ushered  in,  a  cir- 
cumstance  which  somewhat  surprised  him,  for  he  remembered 
the  bad  humour  of  the  servant  whom  he  had  seen  on  calïing 
at  the  Cardinal's  résidence  in  Bome,  when  he  had  been 
advised  to  forego  the  joumev,  as  his  Enainence  did  not  Uke 
to  be  disturbed  when  he  was  ill.  However,  nothing  spoke  ot 
iUness  in  that  pleasant  villa,  fiooded  with  sunshme.  True, 
the  waiting  room,  where  he  was  momentarily  lef  t  alone,  dis- 
played  neither  luxury  nor  comfort  ;  but  it  was  brightened  by 
the  fînest  light  in  the  world,  and  overlooked  tiiat  extra- 
ordinary  Campagna,  so  flat,  so  bare,  and  bo  unique  in.  its 
beauty,  for  in  hovX  of  it  one  ever  dreams  and  sees  the  Past 
arise.  And  so,  whilst  waiting,  Pierre  stationed  himself  at  an 
open  wîndow,  conducting  on  to  a  baloony,  and  his  eyes  roamed 
over  the  endless  sea  of  herbage  to  the  far  away  whiteness  of 
Borne,  above  which  rose  the  dôme  of  St.  Peter's,  at  that 
distance  a  mère  sparkling  speck,  barely  as  large  as  the  nail  of 
one's  lîttle  finger. 

However,  the  young  man  had  scarcely  taken  up  thia 
position  when  he  was  surprised  to  hear  some  people  talking, 
their  words  reaching  hlm  with  great  distînctness.  Ând  on 
leanîng  forward  he  realised  that  his  Eminence  in  person  was 
standing  on  another  balcony  close  by,  and  conversing  with  a 
priest,  only  a  portion  of  whose  cassock  could  be  seen.  Still, 
this  suffîced  for  Pierre  to  recognise  Santobono.  His  first  im- 
pulse, dictated  by  natural  discrétion,  was  to  withdraw  from 
the  window,  but  the  words  he  next  heard  riveted  him  to  the 
spot. 

'  We  shall  know  in  a  moment,*  his  Eminence  was  saying 
In  his  full  voîce.  <  I  sent  Eufemio  to  Bome,  for  ho  is  the  only 
person  in  whom  l've  any  confidence.  And  see,  there  is  the 
train  bringing  him  back«* 
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Â  train,  stiU  as  small  as  a  plaything,  conld  in  fact  be  seen 
approaching  over  the  vast  plain,^  and  doubtless  it  was  to  watch 
for  its  arrivai  that  Sanguinetti  had  stationed  hîmself  on  the 
balcony.  Ând  tbere  be  lingered,  witb  bis  eyes  fixed  on  distant 
Borne.  Tben  Santobono,  in  a  passionate  voice,  spoke  some 
words  wbiob  Pierre  imperfectly  understood,  but  tbe  Cardinal 
witb  clear  articulation  rejoined,  *  Yes,  yes,  my  dear  fellow,  a 
catastrophe  would  be  a  great  misfortune.  Abl  may  bis 
Hcdiness  long  be  preserved  to  us.'  Tben  be  paused,  and  as 
he  was  no  hypocrite,  gave  fuU  expression  to  the  thoughta 
which  were  in  bis  mind  :  '  At  least,  I  hope  that  he  will  be 
preserved  just  now,  for  tbe  times  are  bad,  and  I  am  in  fright- 
ful  anguish.  The  partisans  of  Ântichrist  bave  lately  gained 
much  ground.' 

Â  cry  escaped  Santobono  :  '  Oh  !  your  Eminence  will  act 
and  triumph.' 

*I,  my  dear  fellow?  What  would  you  bave  mô  do?  I 
am  simply  at  the  disposai  of  my  friends,  tbose  who  are  willing 
to  believe  in  me,  witb  tbe  sole  object  of  ensuring  the  victory 
of  tbe  Holy  Bee,  It  is  tbey  who  ought  to  act,  it  is  they — each 
according  to  the  measure  of  bis  means — who  ought  to  bar  tbe 
road  to  tbe  wicked  in  order  that  the  righteous  may  succeed. 
Ah  I  if  Antichrist  sbould  reign ' 

The  récurrence  of  tbis  word  Antichrist  greatly  disturbed 
Pierre;  but  he  suddenly  remembered  what  the  Gount  had 
told  bim  :  Antichrist  was  Cardinal  Boccanera. 

'Think  of  that,  my  dear  fellow,'  continued  Sanguinetti. 
*  Pioture  Antichrist  at  the  Vatican,  consummating  the  ruîn  of 
religion  by  bis  implacable  pride,  bis  iron  will,  bis  gloomy 
passion  for  nibility  ;  for  tbere  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,  he  is  the 
Beast  of  Death  announced  by  the  prophecies,  the  Beast  who 
will  expose  one  and  ail  to  the  danger  of  being  swallowed  up 
witb  bim  in  bis  furious  rush  into  abysmal  darkness.  I  know 
bim  ;  he  only  dreams  of  obstinacy  and  destruction,  he  will 
seize  the  piUars  of  the  temple  and  shake  them  in  oràer  that 
be  may  sink  beneath  the  ruins,  be  and  tbe  wbole  Catholio 
world  I  In  less  than  six  months  be  will  be  driven  from  Rome, 
at  strife  witb  ail  the  nations,  execrated  by  Italy,  and  roaming 
the  world  like  the  phantom  of  the  last  pope  !  ' 

It  was  witb  a  low  growl,  suggestive  of  a  stifled  oath,  that 
Santobono  responded  to  tbis  frigbtfui  prédiction.  But  tbe 
train  had  now  reached  tbe  station,  and  among  the  few 
passengers  who  had  aligbted»  Pierre  could  disûnguish  a  little 
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Abbé,  who  was  walking  so  fast  ibathiscassookflappedagainst 
his  bips.  It  was  Âbbé  Eufemîo,  the  Cardinal's  secretary,  and 
when  be  bad  perceived  bis  Eminence  on  tbe  balcony  be  lost 
ail  self-respect,  and  broke  into  a  run,  in  order  tbat  be  miglit 
tbe  sooner  ascend  tbe  slopîng  street.  '  Ab  1  bere's  Eufemio,' 
exclaimed  tbe  Cardinal,  quivering  witb  anxiety.  '  We  sball 
know  now,  we  sball  know  now.' 

Tbe  secretary  bad  plunged  into  tbe  doorway  below,  and  be 
climbed  tbe  stairs  witb  sucb  rapidity  tbat  almost  immediately 
ftfterwarda  Pierre  saw  bim  rusb  breatblessly  across  tbe 
waiting-room,  and  vanisb  into  tbe  Oardinal's  sanctum. 
Sangninetti  bad  quitted  tbe  balcony  to  meet  bis  messenger, 
but  soon  afterwards  be  retumed  to  it  asking  questions, 
venting  exclamations,  raising,  in  fact,  quite  a  tumult  over  tbe 
news  wbicb  be  bad  received.  '  And  so  it's  really  true,  tbe 
nigbt  was  a  bad  one.  His  Holiness  scarcely  slept  !  Colic, 
you  were  told  ?  But  notbing  could  be  worse  at  bis  âge  ;  it 
migbt  carry  bim  oiï  in  a  couple  of  bours.  And  tbe  dootors, 
wbat  do  tbey  say  ?  ' 

Tbe  answer  did  not  reacb  Pierre,  but  be  understood  its 
purport  as  tbe  Cardinal  in  bis  naturaUy  loud  yoice  resumed  : 
'  Ob  !  tbe  doctors  never  know.  Besides,  wben  tbey  refuse  to 
speak  deatb  is  never  far  off.  Ab  !  wbat  a  misfortune  if 
tbe  catastropbe  cannot  be  deferred  for  a  f ew  days  1  ' 

Tben  be  became  silent,  and  Pierre  realised  tbat  bis  eyes 
were  once  more  travelling  towards  Bome,  gazing  witb 
ambitions  anguisb  at  tbe  dôme  of  St.  Peter's,  tbat  Uttle, 
sparkling  speck  above  tbe  vast,  ruddy  plain.  Wbat  a 
commotion,  wbat  agitation  if  tbe  Pope  were  dead  !  And 
be  wisbed  tbat  it  bad  merely  been  necessary  for  bim  to  stretcb 
fortb  bis  arm  in  order  to  take  and  bold  tbe  Etemal  City,  tbe 
Holy  City,  wbicb,  yonder  on  tbe  borizon,  occupied  no  more 
space  tban  a  beap  of  gravel  cast  tbere  by  a  cbild's  spade. 
And  be  was  already  dreaming  of  tbe  coming  Conclave,  wben 
tbe  canopy  of  eacb  otber  cardinal  would  fall,  and  bis  own, 
motionless  and  sovereign,  would  crown  bim  witb  purple. 

'  But  you  are  rigbt,  my  friend  1  *  be  suddenly  exclaimed, 
addressing  Santobono,  '  one  must  act,  tbe  salvation  of  tbe 
Cburcb  is  at  stake.  And,  besides,  it  is  impossible  tbat  beaven 
sbould  not  be  witb  us,  since  our  sole  désire  is  its  triumph.  If 
necessary,  at  tbe  suprême  moment,  beaven  will  know  now  to 
çrush  Anticbrist.' 

TbeQ,  ÎQX  tbe  first  tîmq,  Pierre  dîstînctly  beard  tbe  voîce 
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of  Santobono,  who,  gruflay,  with  a  sort  of  savage  décision, 
responded  :  '  Oh  !  if  heaven  is  tardy  it  shall  be  helped.' 

That  was  ail  ;  the  yotmg  man  neard  nothing  further  save 
a  confased  nmrmur  of  voices.  Tho  speakers  quitted  the  bal- 
cony,  and  his  spell  of  waiting  began  afresh  in  the  sunlit  salon 
so  peaceful  and  delightful  in  its  brightness.  But  ail  at  once 
the  door  of  his  Eminence's  private  room  was  thrown  wide 
open  and  a  servant  nshered  him  in  ;  and  he  was  surprised  to 
find  the  cardinal  alone,  for  he  had  not  witnessed  the  departure 
of  the  two  priests  who  had  gone  ofF  by  another  door.  The 
Cardinal,  with  his  highly  colonred  face,  big  nose,  thîck  lips, 
square-set,  vîgorous  figure,  which  still  looked  young  despite 
his  sixty  years,  was  standing  near  a  window  in  the  bright 
golden  light.  He  had  put  on  the  patemal  smile  with  which 
he  greeted  even  the  humblest  from  motives  of  good  policy, 
and  as  soon  as  Pierre  had  knelt  and  kissed  his  ring,  he  motioned 
him  to  a  chair.  '  Sit  down,  dear  son,  sit  down.  You  hâve 
corne  of  course  about  that  unfortunate  affair  of  your  book«  I 
am  very  pleased  indeed  to  be  able  to  speak  with  you  about  it.' 

He  himself  then  took  a  chair  in  front  of  that  window  crver- 
looking  Bome  whence  he  seemed  unable  to  drag  himself.  And 
the  young  priest,  whUst  apologising  for  coming  to  disturb  his 
rest,  perceived  tiiat  he  scarcely  listened,  for  his  eyes  again 
sought  the  prey  which  he  so  ardently  coveted.  Yet  the  sem- 
blance  of  good-natured  attention  was  perfect,  and  Pierre 
marvelled  at  the  force  of  will  which  this  man  must  possess  to 
appear  so  calm,  so  interested  in  the  affairs  of  others,  when 
such  a  tempest  was  raging  in  him. 

•  Your  Eminence  "mil,  I  hope,  kindly  f orgîvo  me,'  contînued 
ihe  young  priest. 

'  But  you  hâve  done  right  to  come,  sînce  I  am  kept  hère 
by  my  faiung  health,'  said  the  Cardinal.  '  Besides,  I  am  some- 
what  better,  and  it  îs  only  natural  that  you  should  wish  to 
give  me  some  explanations  and  défend  your  work  and  enlighten 
my  judgment.  In  fact,  I  was  astonished  at  not  yet  having  seen 
you,  for  I  know  that  your  faith  in  your  cause  is  great  and  that 
you  spare  no  steps  to  convert  your  judges.  So  speak,  my  dear 
son,  I  am  listening  and  shall  be  pleased  indeed  if  I  can  absolve 
you." 

Pierre  was  oaught  by  thèse  kind  words,  and  a  hope  re- 
tumed  to  him,  that  of  winning  the  support  of  the  aU-powerful 
Prefect  of  the  Index.  He  already  regarded  this  ex-nuncio — 
who  at  Brussels  and  Yienna  had  acquired  the  worldly  art  of 
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BencBng  people  away  satisfied  with  Ipdefimie  promises  though 
he  meant  to  grant  them  nothing — as  a  man  of  rare  intoUî- 
gence  and  eicquîsite  cordialîty.  Ând  so  once  more  he  regained 
the  feryour  of  his  apostolate  to  express  his  views  rcspecting 
the  fature  Borne,  the  Bome  he  dreamt  of,  which  was  destined 
yet  again  to  become  the  mistress  of  the  world  if  sbe  wonld 
retmn  to  the  Ohristianity  of  Jésus,  to  an  ardent  love  for  the 
weak  and  the  humble. 

Sanguinetti  smîled,  wagged  his  head,  and  raîsed  exclama- 
tions of  rapfcure  :  '  Very  good,  very  good  indeed,  perfect  !  Oh  I 
I  agrée  with  you,  dear  son.  One  cannot  put  things  better. 
It  is  quîte  évident  ;  ail  good  minds  must  agrée  with  you/ 
And  then,  said  he,  the  poetic  side  deeply  touohed  him.  Like 
Léo  XIII — and  doubtless  in  a  spirit  of  rivalry — ^he  courted 
the  réputation  of  being  a  very  distinguished  Latinist,  and  pro- 
fessed  a  spécial  and  boundless  affection  for  Yirgil.  '  I  know, 
I  know,'  he  exclaimed,  '  I  remember  your  page  on  the  retum 
of  sprîng,  which  consoles  the  poor  whom  winter  has  frozen. 
Oh  !  I  read  it  three  times  over  I  And  are  you  aware  that 
your  writing  is  full  of  Latin  tums  of  style,  I  notîced  more 
than  fifty  expressions  which  could  be  found  in  the  "  Bucolics,*' 
Your  book  is  a  charm,  a  perfect  charm  I  ' 

As  he  was  no  fool,  and  realised  that  the  little  priest  before 
him  was  a  man  of  high  intelligence,  he  ended  by  interesting 
himself,  not  in  Pierre  personally,  but  in  the  profit  which  he 
might  possibly  dérive  from  him.  Amidst  his  feverish 
intrigues,  he  unceasingly  sought  to  utilise  ail  the  qualities 
possessed  by  those  whom  God  sent  to  him  that  might  in  any 
way  be  conducîve  to  his  own  triumph.  Bo,  for  a  moment,  he 
tumed  away  from  Bome  and  looked  his  companion  in  the  face, 
listening  to  him  and  asMng  himself  in  wnat  way  he  might 
employ  nim — either  at  once  in  the  orisis  through  which  he 
was  passing,  or  later  on  when  he  should  be  pope.  But  the 
young  priest  again  made  the  mistake  of  attacking  the  temporal 
power,  and  of  employing  that  unfortunate  expression,  '  a  new 
religion.'  Thereupon  the  Cardinal  stopped  him  with  a  gesture, 
still  smiling,  still  retuning  ail  his  amiability,  although  the 
resolution  which  he  had  long  since  formed  became  from  that 
moment  définitive.  '  You  are  certainlv  in  the  right  on  many 
points,  my  dear  son,*  he  said,  '  and  I  onen  share  yoùr  views— 
share  them  completely.  But  come,  you  are  doubtless  not 
aware  that  I  am  the  protector  of  Lourdes  hère  at  Bome.  And 
80,  after  the  page  which  you  havo  wiitten  about  the  GiottOi 
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bow  can  I  poesibly  prononnee  in  jour  fayour  and  against  the 
Fathers?' 

Pierre  was  utterly  overoome  by  this  announcement,  for  he 
was  indeed  unaware  of  the  Cardinales  position  with  respect  to 
Lourdes,  nobody  baving  taken  tbe  précaution  to  wam  him. 
However,  eachof  tbe  Catbolic  enterprises  distributed  tbrougb- 
eut  tbe  world  bas  a  protector  at  Borne,  a  cardinal  wbo  is 
designated  by  tbe  Pope  to  represent  it  and,  if  need  be,  to 
défend  it. 

^  '  Tbose  good  Fatbers  1  '  Sanguinetti  contînued  in  a  gentle 
voice,  'you  bave  caused  tbem  great  grief,  and  really  oui 
bands  are  tîed,  we  cannot  add  to  tbeir  sorrow.  If  you  only 
knew  wbat  a  number  of  masses  tbey  send  us  I  I  know  more 
tban  one  of  our  poor  priests  wbo  would  die  of  bunger  if  it 
were  not  for  tbem.' 

Pierre  could  only  bow  beneatb  tbe  blow.  Once  more  be 
found  bimself  in  présence  of  tbe  pecuniary  question,  tbe 
necessity  in  wbicb  tbe  Holy  See  is  placed  to  secure  tbe  revenue 
it  re^uires  one  year  witb  anotber.  And  tbus  tbe  Pope  was 
ever  in  servitude,  for  if  tbe  loss  of  Home  bad  freed  bim  of  tbe 
cares  of  state,  bis  enforced  gratitude  for  tbe  alms  be  received 
still  riveted  bim  to  eartb.  80  great,  indeed,  were  tbe 
requirements,  tbat  money  was  tbe  nder,  tbe  sovereign  power, 
before  wbicb  ail  bowed  at  tbe  Court  of  Éome. 

And  now  Sanguinetti  rose  to  dismiss  bis  visitor.  '  You 
must  not  despair,  dear  son,'  be  said  effusively.  '  I  bave  only 
my  own  vote,  you  Imow,  and  I  promise  you  tbat  I  will  take  into 
account  tbe  excellent  explanations  wbicb  you  bave  just  given 
me.  And  wbo  can  tell  ?  If  God  be  witb  you,  He  will  save 
you  even  in  spite  of  ail  I  '  Tbis  speecb  formed  part  of  .tbe 
Cardinales  usual  tactics  ;  for  one  of  bis  principles  was  never 
to  drive  people  to  extrêmes  by  sending  tbem  away  bopeless. 
Wbat  good,  indeed,  would  it  do  to  tell  tbis  one  tbat  tbe  con- 
demnation  of  bis  book  was  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  tbat 
bis  only  prudent  course  would  be  to  disavow  it?  Only  a 
Savage  like  Boccanera  breatbed  anger  upon  fiery  soûls  and 
plunged  tbem  into  rébellion.  'You  must  bope,  bope!' 
repeated  Sanguinetti  witb  a  smile,  as  if  implying  a  multitude 
of  fortunate  tbinj^  wbicb  be  could  not  plaînly  express. 

Tbereupon  Pierre,  wbo  was  deeply  toucbed,  felt  bom  anew* 
He  even  forgot  tbe  conversation  be  bad  surprised,  tbe 
Cardinal's  keen  ambition  and  covert  rage  witb  bis  redoubtable 
rival.    BesidQSy  migbt  not  intelligence  take  tbe  place  of  beari 
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ftinoûg  the  powerfol  ?  If  this  man  shoald  some  day  become 
pope,  and  had  understood  bim,  might  he  not  prove  the  pope 
who  was  awaited,  the  pope  who  wonld  accept  the  task  of 
reorganisîng  the  Church  of  the  united  States  of  Europe,  and 
malong  it  the  sphîtaal  sovereîgn  of  the  world  ?  So  he  thanked 
him  -with  émotion,  bowed,  and  left  him  to  his  dream,  standing 
before  that  widely  open  window  whence  Borne  appeared  to 
him,  glittering  like  a  jewel,  even  indeed  as  the  tiara  of  gold 
and  gems,  in  the  splendeur  of  the  autumn  sun. 

It  was  nearly  one  o'clock  when  Pierre  and  Ooont  Prada 
were  at  last  able  to  sit  down  to  déjeuner  in  the  little  restaurant 
where  they  had  agreed  to  meet.  They  had  both  been  delayed 
by  their  aflfairs.  However,  the  Count,  having  settled  some 
worrying  matters  to  his  own  adyantage,  was  very  lively, 
whilst  the  priest  on  his  side  was  again  hopefol,  and  yielded 
to  the  delightful  charm  of  that  last  fine  day.  And  so  the 
meal  proved  a  very  pleasant  one  in  the  large,  bright  room, 
whieh,  as  nsual  at  that  season  of  the  year,  was  quite  deserted. 
Pink  and  blue  predominated  in  the  décoration,  but  Gupids 
fiuttered  on  the  ceiling,  and  landscapes,  yaguely  recalling  the 
Boman  castles,  adomed  the  walls.  The  things  they  ate  were 
fresh,  and  they  drank  the  wine  of  Frascati,  to  which  the  soil 
imparts  a  kind  of  bumt  fiavour  as  if  the  old  yolcanoes  of  the 
région  had  left  some  little  of  their  fire  behind. 

For  a  long  while  the  conversation  ranged  over  those  wild 
and  graceful  Alban  hills,  which,  fortunately  for  the  pleasure 
of  the  eye,  overlook  the  fiât  Boman  Gampagna.  Pierre,  who 
had  made  the  customary  carriage  excursion  from  Frascati  to 
Nemi,  still  felt  its  charm  and  spoke  of  it  in  glowing  language. 
First  came  the  lovely  road  from  Frascati  to  Albano,  ascending 
and*  descending  hillsides  planted  with  reeds,  vines  and  olive 
trees,  amongst  which  one  obtained  fréquent  glimpses  of  the 
Gampagna's  wavy  immensity.  On  the  lefb  hand  the  village 
of  BoGca  di  Papa  arose  in  amphitheatrical  fashion,  showing 
whitely  on  a  knoll  below  Monte  Gavo,  which  was  crowncd  by 
lofty  and  ancient  trees.  And  from  this  point  of  the  road,  on 
looKing  back  towards  Frascati,  one  saw  high  up,  on  the  verge 
of  a  pine  wood,  the  ruins  of  Tusculum,  large  ruddy  ruins, 
baked  by  centuries  of  sunshine,  and  whence  the  boundless 
panorama  must  hâve  been  superb.  Next  one  passed  through 
Marino,  with  its  sloping  streets,  its  large  cathedral,  and  ita 
black  decaying  palace  belonging  to  the  Golonnas.  Then, 
beyond  a  wood  of  ilex-trees,  the  lake  of  Albano  was  skirte4 
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with  sceneiy  which  bas  no  parallel  in  ihe  wodid.  In  front» 
beyond  the  dear  mirror  of  motionless  water,  were  tbe  mina 
of  Alba  Longa  ;  on  tbe  left  rose  Monte  Gavo  with  Bocca  di 
Papa  and  Palazzuolo  ;  wbilst  on  tbe  rigbt  Castel  Gandolfo 
overlooked  tbe  lake  as  from  tbe  summit  of  a  eliff.  Down 
below  in  tbe  extinct  crater,  as  in  tbe  deptbs  of  a  gigantio 
cup  of  verdure,  tbe  lake  slept  beavy  and  lifeless:  a  sbeet 
of  molten  métal,  wbicb  tbe  sun  on  one  aide  streaked  with 
gold,  wbilst  tbe  otber  was  black  with  sbade.  And  tbe  road 
tben  ascendod  ail  tbe  way  to  Castel  Qandoifo,  wbicb  was 
percbed  on  its  rock,  like  a  wbite  bird  betwixt  tbe  lake  and  tbe 
sea.  Ever  refreshed  by  breezes,  even  in  tbe  most  burning 
bours  of  snmmer,  tbe  little  place  was  once,  fiQ.mous  for  its 
papal  villa,  wbere  Plus  IX  loved  to  spend  bours  of  indolence, 
and  wbitber  Léo  XIII  bas  never  corne.  Ând  next  tbe  road 
dipped  down,  and  tbe  ilex-trees  appeared  a^ain,  ilex-treea 
famous  for  tbeir  size,  a  double  row  of  nK)nsters  with  twisted 
limbs,  two  and  tbree  bundred  years  old.  Tben  one  at  last 
reaobed  Albano,  a  small  town  less  modemised  and  less 
cleansed  tban  Frascati,  a  patch  of  tbe  old  land  wbicb  bas 
retained  some  of  its  ancient  wildness  ;  and  afterwards  tbere 
was  Âriccia  with  tbe  Palazzo  Gbigi,  and  billa  covered  with 
forests  and  viaduots  spanning  ravines  wbicb  overûowed  with 
foliage  ;  and  tbere  was  yet  Genzano,  and  yet  Nemi,  growing 
still  wilder  and  more  remote,  lost  in  tbe  midst  of  rocks  and  trees. 
Ah  !  bow  ineffaceable  was  tbe  recollection  wbicb  Pierre 
bad  retained  of  Nemi,  Nemi  on  tbe  shore  of  its  lake,  Nemi  so 
delicious  and  fascinating  from  afar,  conjuring  up  ail  tbe 
ancient  legends  of  fairy  towns  springing  from  amidst  tbe 
greenery  of  mysterious  waters,  but  so  repulsively  filiJiy  wben 
one  at  last  reacbesit,crumbling  on  ail  sides  but  yet  dominated 
by  tbe  Orsini  tower,  as  by  tbe  evil  genius  of  tbe  middle  âges, 
wbicb  tbere  seems  to  perpetuate  tbe  ferocious  habits,  tbo 
violent  passions,  tbe  Imife-tbrusts  of  tbe  pastt  Tbence 
came  tbat  Santobono  wbose  brotber  bad  killed,  and  wbo  bim« 
self,  with  bis  eyea  of  crime  glittering  bke  live  embers,  seemed 
to  be  consumed  by  a  murderous  ûame.  And  tbe  lake,  tbat 
lake  round  like  an  extinguisbed  moon  fallen  into  tbe  deptba 
of  a  former  orater,  a  deeper  and  less  open  cup  tban  tbat  of  tbe 
lake  of  Albano,  a  cup  rimmed  with  trees  of  wondrous  vigour  and 
density  1  Pines,  elms  and  willowa  descend  to  tbe  very  margin, 
with  a  green  mass  of  tangled  branches  wbiob  weigh  eaeh 
Qther  down.    Tbia  formidable  feeundity.  springa.  from  the 
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vaponr  which  eonstantly  anses  £rom  the  water  ander  tlie 
parcbiog  action  of  the  sun  whose  rajs  accumulate  in  tbis 
hollow  till  it  becomes  like  a  fumace.  Tbere  is  a  warm, 
beavy  dampness,  tbe  patbs  of  tbe  adjacent  gardons  grow 
green  witb  moss,  and  in  tbe  moming  dense  mists  often  fill 
tbe  large  cup  witb  wbite  vaponr,  as  witb  tbe  steaming  milk 
of  some  sorceress  of  malevolent  craft.  Ând  Pierre  well 
remembered  bow  uncomfortable  be  bad  fait  before  tbat  lake 
wbere  ancient  atrocities,  a  mysterious  religion  witb  abomi- 
nable rites,  seemed  to  slumber  amidst  tbe  superb  scenery.  He 
bad  seen  it  at  tbe  approacb  of  evening,  looking,  in  tbe  sbade 
of  its  forest  girdle,  Uke  a  plate  of  dull  métal,  black  and  silver, 
motionless  by  reason  of  its  weigbt.  And  tbat  water,  clear 
and  yet  so  deep,  tbat  water  deserted,  witbout  a  bark  upon 
its  surface,  tbat  water  august,  lifeless  and  sepulcbral  bad 
left  bim  a  feeling  of  inexpressible  sadness,  of  mortal  melan« 
cboly,  tbe  bopelessness  of  great  solitary  passion,  eartb  and 
water  alike  swollen  by  tbe  mute  spasms  of  germs,  troublons 
in  tbeir  f eoundity.  Âb  !  tbose  black  and  plunging  banks,  and 
tbat  black  moumf ul  lake  prone  at  tbe  bottom  1  ^ 

Count  Pradabegan  to  laugb  wben  Pierre  told  bim  of  tbese 
impressions.  '  Tes,  yes,'  said  be,  '  it's  true,  Nemi  isn*t  always 
gay.  In  dull  weatber  I  bave  seen  tbe  lake  looking  like  lead, 
and  eyen  tbe  full  sunsbine  soarcely  animâtes  it.  For  my 
part,  I  know  I  sbould  die  of  ennui  if  I  bad  to  live  face  to  face 
witb  tbat  bare  water.  But  it  is  admired  by  poets  and  romantio 
women,  tbose  wbo  adore  great  tragédies  of  passion.' 

Tben,  as  be  and  Pierre  rose  ûrom  table  to  go  and  take 
coffee  on  tbe  terrace  of  tbe  restaurant,  tbe  conversation  cbanged  : 
•  Do  you  mean  to  attend  Prince  Buongiovanni's  réception  tbis 
evening  ?  '  tbe  Gount  inquired.  '  It  will  be  a  curions  sigbt 
especially  for  a  foreigner,  and  I  advise  you  not  to  miss  it.' 

*  Yes,  I  bave  an  invitation,'  Pierre  replied.  *  A  friend  of 
mine,  Monsieur  Narcisse  Habert,  an  attaclié  at  our  embassy, 
procured  it  for  me,  and  I  am  going  witb  bim.' 

*  Some  lîterary  interest  attaches  to  M.  Zola*s  afcconni  of  Kemi, 
whose  praîses  bave  been  sung  by  a  hundred  poets.  It  will  be  observed 
that  he  makes  no  mention  of  Egeria.  The  religion»  distinguished  by 
abominable  practices  to  which  he  alludes,  may  perhaps  be  the  worship 
of  the  Egyptian  Diana,  who  had  a  famous  temple  near  Nemi,  which  was 
ezcavated  by  Lord  Savâe  some  ten  years  ago,  when  ail  the  smaller  objecta 
discovered  were  presented  to  the  town  of  Nottîngham.  Ât  this  temple^ 
ace<»:ding  to  some  olassieal  wrlters,  the  chief  prieet  was  req[uired  1» 
morder  bispcedecessor,  and  thero  were  otheraboxniBable  Q6age««--2>«nàk 
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That  evenitig,  îndeed,  there  was  to  bo  s,  fêté  at  tke  Palàz20 
Buongiovanni  on  the  Corso,  one  of  the  tew  galas  that  take 
place  in  Borne  each  winter.  People  said  that  this  one  woii]d 
surpass  ail  others  in  magnificence,  for  it  was  to  be  given  in 
honour  of  the  betrothal  of  little  Frincess  Celia.  The  Prince, 
her  father,  after  boxing  her  ears,  it  was  nimoured,  and 
narrowly  escaping  an  attack  of  apoplexy  as  the  resuit  of  a 
frightfnl  fit  of  anger,  had,  ail  at  once,  yielded  to  her  qniet, 
gentle  stubbomness,  and  consented  to  her  marriage  with 
Lieutenant  Attilio,  the  son  of  Minister  8acco.  And  ail  the 
drawing-rooms  of  Borne,  those  of  the  white  world  quite  as 
much  as  those  of  the  black,  were  thoroughlj  upset  by  the 
tidings. 

Count  Prada  made  merry  over  the  affair.  '  Ah  I  yon'U 
see  a  fine  sight  l  '  he  exclaimed.  '  Personally,  l'm  delîghted 
with  it  ail  for  the  sake  of  my  good  cousin  Attilio,  who  is  reaUy 
a  very  nice  and  worth^  fellow.  And  nothing  in  the  world 
would  keep  me  ûrom  gomg  to  see  my  dear  uncle  Sacco  make 
his  entry  into  the  ancient  salons  of  the  Buongiovanni.  It  will 
be  something  extraordinary  and  superb.  He  has  at  last 
become  Minister  of  Agriculture,  you  know.  My  father,  who 
always  takes  things  so  seriously,  told  me  thismorning  that  the 
a£Eair  so  worried  him  he  hadn't  closed  his  eyes  ail  night.' 

The  Count  paused,  but  almost  immediately  added  :  '  I  say, 
it  is  half-past  two  and  you  won*t  hâve  a  train  before  five  o'clock. 
Do  you  know  what  you  ought  to  do  ?  Why,  drive  back  to 
Borne  with  me  in  my  carriage.' 

•  No,  no,*  rejoined  Pierre,  *  I*m  deeply  obliged  to  you  but 
l'm  to  dine  with  my  fiîend  Narcisse  this  evening,  and  I 
mustn't  be  late/ 

•  But  you  won't  be  late — on  the  contrary  !  We  shall  start 
at  three  and  reach  Bome  before  five  o'clock.  There  can't  be 
a  more  pleaëant  promenade  when  the  light  falls  ;  and,  corne, 
I  promise  you  a  splendid  sunset.' 

He  was  so  pressing  that  the  young  priest  had  to  accepti 
quite  subjugated  bv  so  much  amiabiHty  and  good  humour. 
They  spent  another  half-hour  very  pleasantly  in  chatting  about 
Bome,  Italy,  and  France.  Then,  for  a  moment,  they  went  up 
into  Frascati  where  the  Count  wished  to  say  a  few  words  to  a 
contracter,  and  just  as  three  o'clock  was  striking  they  started 
off,  seated  side  by  side  on  the  soft  cushions  and  gently  rocked 
by  the  motion  of  the  Victoria  as  the  two  horses  broke  into  a 
Ught  trotr    As  Prada  had  predicted,  that  retum  to  Bome  aoioss 
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the  baore  Campagna  under  the  vast  limpîd  heavens  at  thé  close 
o£  such  a  mild  autnmn  day,  proved  most  delightfol.  First  of 
ail,  however,  the  Victoria  had  to  descend  the  lâopesof  Frascati 
between  vineyards  and  olive  trees.  The  paved  road  snaked, 
and  was  but  httle  frequented  ;  they  merely  saw  a  f ew  peasants 
in  old  felt  hats»  a  white  mule  and  a  cart  drawn  by  a  donkey, 
for  it  is  only  upon  Sundays  that  the  osterie  or  wine-shops  are 
filled  and  that  artisans  in  easy  circumstances  corne  to  eat  a 
dish  of  kid  at  the  surrounding  bastides.  However,  at  one 
tum  of  the  road  they  passed  a  monumental  fountain.  Then  a 
flock  of  sheep  momentarily  barred  the  way  before  defiling  past. 
Ând  beyond  the  gentle  undulations  of  the  ruddy  Campagna 
Borne  appeared  amidst  the  violet  vapours  of  evening,  sinMng 
by  degrees  as  the  oarriage  itseif  descended  to  a  lower  and 
lower  level.  There  came  a  moment  when  the  city  was  a 
mère  thin  grey  streak,  speckled  whitely  hère  and  there  by  a 
few  sunlit  house-fronts.  And  then  it  seemed  to  plunge  below 
the  ground — to  be  submerged  by  the  swell  of  the  far-spreading 
fields. 

The  Victoria  was  now  rollîng  over  the  plain,  leaving  the 
Âlban  hills  behind,  whilst  before  it  and  on  either  hand  came 
the  expanse  of  meadows  and  stubbles.  And  then  it  was  that 
the  Oounty  after  leaning  forward»  exclaimed:  'Just  look 
ahead,  yonder,  there*s  our  man  of  this  moming,  Santobono  in 
person — what  a  strapping  fellow  he  is,  and  how  fast  he 
walks  !    My  horses  can  scarcely  overtake  him.' 

Pierre  in  his  tum  leant  f orward  and  likewise  perceived  the 
prîest  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Fields,  looking  tall  and  knotty, 
fashioned  as  it  were  with  a  bill-hook.  Bobed  in  a  long  black 
cassock,  he  showed  like  a  vigorous  splotch  of  ink  amidst  the 
brîght  sunshine  streaming  around  him;  and  he  was  walking 
on  at  such  a  fast,  stem,  regular  pace  that  he  suggested 
Destiny  on  the  march.  Something,  whîch  could  not  be  well 
distinguished,  was  hanging  from  his  right  arm. 

When  the  carriage  had  at  last  overtaken  him  Prada  told 
the  coachman  to  slacken  speed,  and  then  entered  into  conver- 
sation. 
'    '  Good  day,  Abbé  ;  you  are  well,  I  hope  ?  *  he  asked- 

'  Very  well,  Signer  Conte,  I  thank  you.' 

'  And  where  are  you  going  so  bravely  ?  ' 

'  Signer  Conte,  I  am  going  to  Rome.* 

•  What  !  to  Rpme,  at  this  late  hour  ?  * 

'  Oh  !  I  shall  be  there  nearly  as  soon  as  yourself .    The 
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distance  âoesn't  frîghten  me,  and  money's  quicMy  eamed  by 
walking.' 

Scarcely  tuming  his  head  to  reply,  steppîng  ont  beside  the 
wheels,  Santobono  did  not  miss  a  stride.  And  Prada,  diverted 
by  the  meeting,  wliispered  to  Pierre:  'Wait  a  bit,  he'll 
amuse  ns.'  Then  he  added  aloud  :  '  8ince  you  are  going  to 
Bome,  Abbé,  you  bad  better  get  in  hère  ;  there's  room  for 
yon.' 

Santobono  required  no  pressing,  but  at  once  accepted  the 
offer.  'Willingly;  a  thousand  thanks,'  he  said.  *It's  still 
better  to  save  one's  shoe  leather.' 

Then  he  got  in  and  installed  himself  on  the  bracket-seat, 
declining  with  abrupt  humility  the  place  which  Pierre  politely 
offered  him  beside  the  Count.  The  young  priest  and  the 
latter  now  saw  that  the  object  he  was  carrying  was  a  little 
basket  of  fresh  figs,  nicely  arranged  and  covered  with  leaves. 

The  horses  set  o£f  again  at  a  faster  trot,  and  the  carriage 
rolled  on  and  on  over  the  superb,  flat  plain.    *  So  you  are 

foing  to  Rome  ?  '  the  Count  resumed  in  order  to  make  Santo- 
ono  talk. 

*  Yes,'  the  other  replied,  *  I  am  taking  his  Eminence  Car- 
dinal Boccanera  thèse  few  figs,  the  last  of  the  season  :  a  little 
présent  which  I  had  promised  him/  He  had  placed  the  basket 
on  his  knees  and  was  holding  it  between  his  big  knotty  hands 
as  if  it  were  something  rare  and  fragile. 

*  Ah  !  some  of  the  famous  figs  of  your  garden,'  said  Prada. 
*  It's  quite  true,  they  are  hke  honey.  But  why  don't  you  rid 
yourself  of  them  ?  You  surely  don't  mean  to  keep  them  on 
your  knees  ail  the  way  to  Rome.  Give  them  to  me,  1*11  put 
them  in  the  hood.' 

However,  Santobono  became  quite  agitated,  and  vîgorously 
declined  the  ofîer.  *  No,  no,  a  thousand  thanks  I  They  don't 
embarrass  me  in  the  least  ;  they  are  very  well  hère  ;  and  in 
this  way  I  shall  be  sure  that  no  accident  will  befall  them.' 

His  passion  for  the  fruit  he  grew  quite  amused  Prada,  who 
nudged  Pierre,  and  then  inquired  :  '  Is  the  Cardinal  fond  of 
your  figs  ?  ' 

'Oh  !  his  Eminence  condescends  to  adore  them.  In  former 
years,  when  he  spent  the  summer  at  the  villa,  he  would  never 
touch  the  figs  from  other  trees.  And  so,  you  see,  knowing  hia 
fcastes,  it  costs  me  very  little  to  gratify  him.' 

Whilst  making  this  reply  Santobono  had  shot  such  a  keen 
glanoe  in  the  diréctioln  of  Pierre  that  the  Count  felt  it  necessary 
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to  întroduce  them  io  one  another.  This  he  did  sajing  :  *  Aa 
it  happens,  Monsienr  TÂbbé  Froment  is  stopping  at  tlxQ 
Palazzo  Boccanera  ;  he  has  been  there  for  tliree  months  or 

BO.' 

*  Yes,  l'm  aware  of  it,'  Santobono  quietly  replîed  ;  *  I  toxmà 
Monsieur  TAbbé  with  his  Eminence  one  day  when  I  took 
some  figs  to  the  Palazzo.  Those  were  less  ripe,  bnt  tbese  are 
perfect.'  So  speaking  he^ave  the  little  basket  a  cotnplacent 
glance,  and  seemed  to  press  it  yet  more  cloeelj  between  his 
huge  and  hairy  fingers. 

Then  came  a  spell  of  siJence,  whîlst  on  either  hand  the 
Oampagna  spread  out  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Ail 
bouses  had  long  sinco  disappeared  ;  there  was  not  a  wall,  not 
a  tree,  nothing  but  the  undulating  expanse  whose  sparse, 
short  herbage  was,  with  the  approach  of  winter,  beginning  to 
tum  greeni  once  more.  A  tower,  a  half-fallen  ruin  "which 
came  into  sight  on  the  left,  rising  in  solitude  into  the 
limpid  sky  above  the  flat,  boundless  lîne  ôf  the  horizon, 
suddenly  assumed  extraordinary  importance.  Then,  on  the 
right,  the  distant  silhouettes  of  cattle  and  horses  were  seen  in 
a  large  enclosure  with  wooden  rails.  Urged  on  by  the  goad, 
oxen,  still  yoked,  were  slowly  coming  back  from'  ploughing  ; 
whilst  a  farmer,  cantering  beside  the  ploughed  land  on  a  Uttle 
sorrel  nag,  gave  a  final  look  round  for  the  night.  Now  and 
again  the  road  became  peopled.  A  birocciiiOy  an  extremely 
light  vehicle  with  two  huge  wheels  and  a  small  seat  perched 
upon  the  springs,  whisked  by  like  a  gust  of  wind.  From  time 
to  time  also  the  Victoria  passed  a  carrotinOy  one  of  the  low 
carts  in  which  peasants,  sheltered  by  a  kind  of  bright-hued 
tent,  bring  the  wine,  vegetables,  and  fruit  of  the  castle-lands 
to  Éome.  The  shrill  tinkhng  of  horses'  bells  was  heatd  afar 
off  as  the  animais  followed  the  well-known  road  of  their  own 
accord,  their  peasant  drivers  usually  being  sound  asleep. 
Women  with  bare,  black  hair,  scarlet  neckerchiefs,  and  skirta 
caught  up,  were  seen  going  home  in  groups  of  three  and  four. 
And  then  the  road  again  emptied,  and  the  solitude  became 
more  and  more  complète,  without  a  wayfarer  or  an  animal 
appearing  for  miles  and  miles,  whilst  yonder,  at  the  far  end  of 
the  lifeless  sea,  so  grandiose  and  moumful  in  its  monotony, 
the  Bun  continued  to  descend  from  the  infinité  vault  of 
heaven. 

*  And  the  Pope,  Abbé,  îs  he  dead  ?  '  Prada  suddenly  in- 
quîred, 
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Santobono  did  not  even  staxt.  '  I  trust,'  he  replîed  in  ail 
BÎmplicity,  <  that  bis  Holiness  still  bas  manj  long  years  to  live 
for  tbe  triumpb  of  tbe  Oburcb.' 

•  80  you  bad  good  news  tbis  momîng  wben  you  oalled  on 
yonr  bisbop,  Cardinal  Sanguinetti  ?  ' 

Tbis  time  tbe  priest  was  unable  to  restraîn  a  slîgbt  start. 
Had  be  been  seen,  Ûien  ?  In  bis  baste  be  bad  failed  to  notice 
tbe  two  men  following  tbe  road  b^ind  bim.  However,  be  at 
once  regained  self -possession,  and  replied:  'Obi  one  can 
never  tell  exactly  wbetber  news  is  good  or  bad.  It  seems  tbat 
bis  Holiness  passed  a  somewbat  painf ul  nigbt,  but  I  devoutly 
hope  tbat  tiie  next  will  be  a  better  one/  Tben  be  seemed  to 
meditate  for  a  moment,  and  added  :  '  Moieover,  if  God  sbould 
bave  deemed  it  time  to  call  bis  Holiness  to  Himself,  He 
would  not  leave  His  flock  witbout  a  sbepberd,  He  would  bave 
abeady  cbosen  and  designated  tbe  Sovereign  Pontife  of  to- 
morrow.' 

Tbis  superb  answer  încreased  Prada's  gaiety.  '  You  are 
really  extraordinarv,  Abbé,'  be  said.  •  So  you  tbmk  tbat  popes 
are  solely  created  by  tbe  grâce  of  tbe  Divinity  I  Tbe  pope  of 
to-morrow  is  cbosen  up  in  beaven,  eb,  and  sîmply  waits? 
Well,  I  fancied  tbat  men  bad  sometbing  to  do  witb  tbe  matter. 
But  perbaps  you  already  know  wbicb  cardinal  it  is  tbat  tbe 
Divine  favour  bas  tbus  elected  in  advance  ?  ' 

Tben,  nke  tbe  unbeliever  be  was,  be  went  on  witb  bis 
facile  jests,  wbicb  left  tbe  priest  unruffled.  In  fact,  tbe  latter 
also  ended  by  laugbing  wben  tbe  Count,  after  alluding  to  tbe 
gambling  passion  wbicb  at  eacb  fresb  conclave  sets  well-nigb 
tbe  wbole  population  of  Rome  betting  for  or  against  tbis  or 
tbat  candidate,  toldbim  tbat  be  migbt  easilymake  bis  fortune 
if  be  were  in  tbe  Divine  secret.  Next  tbe  talk  turned  on  tbe 
tbree  wbite  cassocks  of  différent  sizes  wbicb  are  always  kept 
in  readiness  in  a  cupboard  at  tbe  Vatican.  Wbicb  of  tbem 
would  be  required  on  tbis  occasion  ?— tbe  sbort  one,  tbe  long 
one,  or  tbe  one  of  médium  size  ?  Eacb  time  tbat  tbe  reigning 
pope  falls  somewbat  seriously  ill  tbere  is  in  tbis  wise  an 
extraordinary  outburst  of  émotion,  a  keen  awakening  of  ail 
ambitions  and  intrigues,  to  sucb  a  point  tbat  not  merely  in 
tbebla/ck  world,  but  tbrougbout  tbe  city,  people  bave  no  otber 
Bubject  of  curiosity,  conversation,  and  occupation  tban  tbat  of 
discussing  tbe  relative  claims  of  tbe  cardinals  and  predicting 
wbicb  of  tbem  will  be  elected. 

'  Come,  come,'  Prada  resumed,  '  sînce  you  know  tbe  truth, 
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Vm  detennined  that  you  shall  tell  me.    Will  it  be  Cardinal 
Moretta  ?  ' 

Santobono,  in  spite  of  hîs  évident  désire  to  remain  dignîfied 
and  disinterested,  like  a  good,  pious  prîest,  was  grsàually 
growing  impassioned,  ^el^g  to  the  hidden  fire  which  oon- 
sumed  him.  And  tins  interrogatory  finished  Inrn  off  ;  he 
conld  no  longer  restrain  himself,  but  repUed  :  '  Moretta  I 
What  an  idea  t    Whv»  he  is  sold  to  ail  Europe  1  ' 

•  Well,  will  it  be  Cardinal  Bartolini  ?  * 

'  Oh  l  you  can't  think  that.    Bartolini  has  used  himself 
up  in  striving  for  everything  and  getting  nothing.* 
'  Will  it  be  Cardinal  Dozio,  then  ?  ' 

*  Dozio,  Dozio  I  Why,  if  Dozio  were  to  wîn  one  might 
àltogether  despair  of  our  Holy  Church,  for  no  man  can  hâve 
a  baser  mind  than  he  1  ' 

Prada  raised  his  hands,  as  if  he  had  exhausted  the  serîoua 
candidates.  In  order  to  increase  the  priest's  exaspération  he 
maliciously  refrained  from  naming  Cardinal  Sanguinetti,  who 
was  certainly  Santobono's  nominee.  AU  at  once,  however, 
he  pretended  to  make  a  good  guess,  and  gaily  exclaimed  : 
*  Ah  !  I  hâve  it  ;  I  know  your  man — Cardinal  Boccanera  I  * 

The  blow  struck  Santobono  full  in  the  heart,  wounding 
him  both  in  his  rancour  and  his  patriotio  faith.  His  terrible 
mouth  was  already  opening,  and  he  was  about  to  shout  '  No  1  ' 
no  I  '  with  ail  his  strength,  but  he  managed  to  restrain  the 
cry,  compelled  as  he  was  to  silence  by  tiie  présent  on  hîs 
knees — that  little  basket  of  figs  which  he  pressed  so  convul- 
sively  with  both  hands  ;  and  the  effort  which  he  was  obliged 
to  make  left  him  quivering  to  such  a  point  that  he  had  to 
wait  some  time  before  he  could  reply  in  a  calm  voice  :  '  His 
most  révérend  Eminence  Cardinal  Boccanera  is  a  saintlyman, 
well  worthy  of  the  throne,  and  my  only  fear  is  that,  with  his 
hatred  of  new  Italy,  he  might  bring  us  warfare.* 

Prada,  however,  desired  to  enlarge  the  wound.  '  At  aU 
events,'  said  he,  '  you  accept  him  and  love  him  too  much  not 
to  rejoice  over  his  chances  of  success.  And  I  really  think 
that  we  hâve  arrived  at  the  truth,  for  everybody  is  convinced 
that  the  Conclave's  choice  cannot  fall  elsewhere.  Come, 
come  ;  Boccanera  is  a  very  tall  man,  so  it's  the  long  white 
cassock  which  will  be  required.* 

'  The  long  cassock,  the  long  cassock,'  growled  SantobonOi 
despite  himself  ;  *  that's  ail  very  well,  but        * 

Then  he  stopped  short,  and,  again  overcoming  his  passion, 
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left  hifl  sentence  unfinished.  Pierre,  listening  in  silence, 
xnarvelled  at  the  man*s  self-restraint,  for  he  remembered  the 
conversation  which  he  had  overheard  at  Cardinal  Sanguinetti's. 
Those  figs  were  evidently  a  mère  pretext  for  gaining  admission 
to  the  Boccanera  mansion,  where  some  friend — Abbé  Paparelli, 
no  doubt— <50uld  alone  supply  certain  positive  information 
"which  was  needed.  But  how  great  was  the  command  which 
that  hot-blooded  priest  exercised  over  himself  amidst  the 
riotous  impulses  of  his  soûl  ! 

On  either  side  of  the  road  the  Campagna  still  and  ever 
spread  its  expansé  of  verdure,  and  Prada,  who  had  become 
grave  and  dreamy,  gazed  before  him  without  seeing  anything. 
At  last,  however,  he  gave  expression  to  his  thoughts  :  *  You 
know.  Abbé,  what  will  be  said  if  the  Pope  should  die  this 
time.    That  sudden  illness,  those  colles,  those  refusais  to 

make  any  information  public,  mean  nothing  good Yes, 

yes,  poison,  just  as  for  the  others  1  ' 

Pierre  gave  a  start  of  stupéfaction.  The  Pope  poisoned  I 
•Whatl  Poison?  Again?'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  gazed  at 
his  companions  with  dilated  eyes.  Poison  at  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  as  in  the  days  of  the  Borgias,  as  on  the 
stage  in  a  romanticist  melodrama  1  To  him  the  idea  appeared 
both  monstrous  and  ridiculous. 

Santobono,  whose  features  had  become  motionlcss  and 
impénétrable,  made  no  reply.  But  Prada  nodded,  and  the 
conversation  was  henceforth  confîned  to  him  and  the  young 
priest.  •'  Why,  yes,  poison,'  he  rephed.  *  The  fear  of  it  has 
remained  very  great  in  Rome.  Whenever  a  death  seema 
inexplicable,  either  by  reason  of  its  suddenness  or  the  tragio 
(Srcumstances  which  attend  it,  the  unanimous  thought  is 
poison.  And  remark  this  :  in  no  city,  I  believe,  are  sudden 
deaths  so  fréquent.  The  causes  I  don*t  exactly  know,  but 
some  doctors  put  everything  down  to  the  f evers.  Among  the 
people,  however,  the  one  thought  is  poison,  poison  with  ail 
its  legends,  poison  which  kills  like  lightning  and  leaves  no 
trace,  the  famous  recipe  bequeathed  from  âge  to  âge,  through 
the  emperors  and  the  popes,  down  to  thèse  présent  times  of 
middle-class  democracy.* 

As  he  spoke  he  ended  by  smiling,  for  he  was  inclined  to 
be  somewhat  sceptical  on  the  point,  despite  the  covert  terroi 
with  which  he  was  inspired  by  racial  and  educational  causes. 
However,  he  quoted  instances.  The  Roman  matrons  had  rid 
themselves  of  their  husbands  and  lovers  by  employing  the 
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venom  of  red  toads.  Locosta,  in  a  more  praciioal  spirit, 
Bought  poison  in  plants,  one  of  wbich,  probably  aconite,  she 
was  wont  to  boil.  Tben,  long  afterwards,  came  tbe  âge  of 
tbe  Borgias,  and  snbsequently,  at  Naples,  La  Toffana  sold  a 
famous  water,  doubtless  some  préparation  of  arsenic,  in  pbials 
deoorated  witb  a  représentation  of  St  Nicbolas  of  Bari.  Tbere 
were  also  extraordinary  stories  of  pins,  a  prick  from  wbicb 
killed  one  like  ligbtning,  of  cups  of  wine  poisoned  by  tbe 
infusion  of  rose  petals,  of  wood-cocks  eut  in  balf  witb  pre- 
pared  knives,  wbicb  poisoned  but  one  balf  pf  tbe  bird,  so  tbat 
be  wbo  partook  of  tbat  balf  was  killed.  *  I  myself,  in  my 
younger  days,*  continued  Prada,  *  bad  a  friend  wbose  bride 
tell  dead  in  cburcb  during  tbe  marriage  service  tbrougb 
simply  inbaling  a  bouquet  of  flowers.  And  so  isn't  it  possible 
tbat  tbe  famous  recipe  may  really  bave  been  banded  down, 
and  bave  remained  known  to  a  few  adepts  ?  ' 

*  But  ebemistry  bas  made  too  mucb  progress/  Pierre 
replied.  *  If  mysterious  poisons  were  believed  in  by  tbe 
anoients  and  remained  undetected  in  tbeir  time  it  was  because 
tbere  were  no  meansof  analysis.  But  tbe  drug  of  tbe  Borgias 
ivould  now  lead  tbe  simpleton  wbo  migbt  employ  it  straigbt 
to  tbe  Assizes.  Sucb  stories  are  mère  nonsense,  and  at  tbe 
présent  day  people  scarcely  tolerate  tbem  in  newspaper  sériais 
and  sbockers.' 

'  Perbaps  so/  resumed  tbe  Count  witb  bis  uneasy  smile. 
'  Tou  are  rigbt,  no  doubt — only  go  and  tell  tbat  to  your  bost, 
for  instance,  Cardinal  Boccanera,  wbo  last  summer  beld  in 
bis  arms  an  old  and  deeply  loved  friend,  Monsignor  Gallo, 
wbo  died  after  a  seizure  of  a  couple  of  bours.* 

*  But  apoplexy  may  kill  one  in  two  bours,  and  aneurism 
ènly  takes  two  minutes.' 

*  True,  but  ask  tbe  Cardinal  wbat  be  tbougbt  of  bis  friend's 
prolonged  sbudders,  tbe  leaden  bue  wbicb  overcame  bis  face, 
tbe  sinking  of  bis  eyes  and  tbe  expression  of  terror  wbicb 
made  bim  quite  unrecognisable.  '  Tbe  Cardinal  is  convinced 
tbat  Monsignor  Gallo  was  poisoned,  because  be  was  bis  dearest 
confîdant,  tbe  counsellor  to  wbom  be  always  listened,  and 
wbose  wise  advice  was  a  guarantee  of  success.* 

Pierre' s  bewilderment  was  increasing,  and,  irritated  by  tbe 
impassibility  of  Santobono,  be  addressed  bim  direct.  *  It's 
idiotie,  it's  awful  I  Does  your  révérence  also  believe  in  tbesô 
frigbtful  stories  ?  " 

But  tbe  priest  of  Frascati  gave  no   sign,    His  tbick| 
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passionate  lîps  remaîned  dosed  while  his  black  glowing  eyeg 
never  ceased  to  gaze  at  Prada.  The  latter,  moreover,  waa 
quoting  other  instances.  There  was  the  case  of  Monsignor 
Nazzarelli,  who  had  been  found  in  bed,  shrunken  and  calcined 
like  Carbon.  And  there  was  that  of  Monsignor  Brando,  strnck 
down  in  his  sacerdotal  vestments  at  St.  Peter's  itself,  in  the 
very  sacristy,  during  vespers  I 

*  Ah  I  Mon  Dieu  l  '  sighed  Pierre,  *  you  will  tell  me  so 
much  that  I  myself  shall  end  by  trembling,  and  sha'n't  dare 
to  eat  anything  but  boiled  eggs  as  long  as  I  stay  in  this 
terrible  Rome  of  yours.* 

For  a  moment  this  whimsical  reply  enlivened  both  tho 
Count  and  Pierre.  But  it  was  quite  true  that  their  conversa- 
tion showed  Eome  under  a  terrible  aspect,  for  it  conjured  up 
the  Etemal  City  of  Crime,  the  city  of  poison  and  the  knife, 
where  for  more  than  two  thousand  years,  ever  since  the  rais- 
ing  of  the  first  bit  of  wall,  the  lust  of  power,  the  frantio 
hunger  for  possession  and  enjoyment,  had  armed  men*s  hands, 
ensanguined  the  pavements,  and  cast  victims  into  the  river 
and  the  ground.  Assassinations  and  poisonings  under  the 
emperors,  poisonings  and  assassinations  under  the  popes,  ever 
did  the  same  torrent  of  abominations  strew  that  tragic  soil 
with  death  amidst  the  sovereign  glory  of  the  sun. 

'  Ail  the  same,'  said  the  Count,  '  those  T^ho  take  précau- 
tions are  perhaps  not  ill  advised.  It  is  said  that  more  than 
one  cardinal  shudders  and  mistrusts  people.  One  whom  I 
know  will  never  eat  anything  that  bas  not  been  bought  and 
prepared  by  his  own  cook.  And  as  for  the  Pope,  if  he  la 
anxious ' 

Pierre  again  raîsed  a  cry  of  stupéfaction,  '  What,  the  Pope 
himself  I    The  Pope  afraid  of  being  poisoned  !  * 

*  Well,  my  dear  Abbé,  people  commonly  assert  it.  There 
are  certainly  days  when  he  considers  himself  more  menaced 
than  anybody  eîse.  And  are  you  not  aware  of  the  old  Roman 
view  that  a  pope  ought  never  to  live  till  too  great  an  âge,  and 
that  when  he  is  so  obstinate  as  not  to  die  at  the  right  time  he 
ought  to  be  assisted  ?  As  soon  as  a  pope  begins  to  fall  into 
second  childhood,  and  by  reason  of  his  senSity  becomes  a 
source  of  embarrassment,  and  possibly  even  danger,  to  the 
Church,  his  right  place  is  Heaven.  Moreover,  matters  are 
managed  in  a  discreet  manner  ;  a  shght  cold  becomes  a  décent 
pretext  to  prevent  him  from  tarrying  any  longer  on  the  throne 
of  St.  Peter.' 
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Pradathen  gave  some  curions  détails.  One  prelate,  it  was 
Baid,  wishing  to  dispel  his  Holiness's  fears,  had  devised  an 
elaborate  precautionary  System  which,  among  otlier  things, 
was  to  comprise  a  little  padlocked  vehicle,  in  which  the  food 
destined  for  the  frugal  pontifical  table  was  to  be  securely 
placed  before  leaving  the  kitchen,  so  that  it  might  not  be 
tampered  with  on  its  way  to  the  Pope's  apartments.  Howeyer, 
this  Project  had  not  yet  been  carried  into  effect. 

•  After  ail,'  the  Count  concluded  with  a  laugh,  *  every  pope 
bas  to  die  some  day,  especially  when  his  death  is  needful  for 
the  welfare  of  the  Ghurch.    Isn't  that  so,  Âbbé  ?  ' 

Santobono,  whom  he  addressed,  had  a  moment  previously 
lowered  his  eyes  as  if  to  contemplate  the  little  basket  of  figs 
which  he  held  on  his  lap  with  as  much  care  as  if  it  had  been 
the  Blessed  Sacrament.  Onbeing  questionedin  such  a  direct, 
sharp  fashion  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  look  up.  How- 
ever,  he  did  not  départ  from  his  prolonged  silence,  but  limited 
his  answer  to  a  slow  nod. 

*  Ând  it  is  God  alone,  and  not  poison,  Who  causes  one  to 
die,  Is  that  not  so,  Abbé  ?  *  repeated  Prada.  *  It  is  said  that 
those  were  the  last  words  of  poor  Monsignor  Gallo  before  he 
expired  in  the  arms  of  his  friend  Cardinal  Boccanera.' 

For  the  second  time  Santobono  nodded  without  speaking. 
And  then  silence  fell,  ail  three  sinking  into  a  dreamy  mood. 

Meantime,  without  a  pause,  the  carriage  rolled  on  across 
the  immensity  of  the  Campagna.  The  road,  straight  as  an 
arrow,  seemed  to  extend  into  the  infinité.  As  the  sun  descended 
towards  the  horizon  the  play  of  light  and  shade  became  more 
marked  on  the  broad  undulations  of  theground  which  stretched 
away,  altemately  of  a  pinky  green  and  a  violet  grey,  till  they 
reached  the  distant  fringe  of  the  sky.  At  the  roadside  on 
either  hand  therewere  still  and  ever  tall  withered  thistlesand 
giant  fennel  with  yellow  umbels.  Then,  after  a  time,  came  a 
team  of  four  oxen,  that  had  been  kept  ploughing  until  late, 
and  stood  forth  black  and  huge  in  the  pale  atmosphère  and 
moumful  soHtude.  Farther  on  some  fiocks  of  sheep,  whence 
the  breeze  wafted  a  tallowy  odour,  set  patches  of  brown  amidst 
the  herbage,  which  once  more  was  becoming  verdant  ;  whilst 
at  intervsds  a  dog  was  heard  to  bark,  his  voice  the  only  dis- 
tinct Sound  amidst  the  low  quivering  of  that  silent  désert 
where  the  sovereign  peacefulness  of  death  seemed  to  reign. 
But  ail  at  once  a  light  melody  arose  and  some  larks  fiew  up, 
one  of  them  soaring  into  the  limpid  golden  heavens.    And 
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abeadi  at  the  far  extremity  of  the  pure  sky,  Borne,  vnth  hef 
towers  and  dômes,  grew  larger  and  larger,  like  a  city  of  white 
marble  epringing  from  a  mirage  amidst  the  greenery  of  some 
enchanted  garden. 

*  Matteo  I  '  Prada  called  to  his  coachman,  *  pull  up  at  the 
Osterîa  Bomana?  And  to  bis  companions  he  added  :  '  Pray 
excuse  me,  but  I  want  to  see  if  I  can  get  some  new-laid  eggs 
for  my  fatber.    He  is  so  fond  of  them.' 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  the  carriage  stopped,  At  the 
very  edge  of  the  road  sfcood  a  primitive  sort  of  inn,  bearing  the 
proud  and  sonorous  name  of  *  Antica  Osteria  Bomana.*  It  had 
now  become  a  mère  bouse  of  call  for  carters  and  chance 
sportsmen,  who  ventured  to  drink  a  flagon  of  white  wine  whilst 
eating  an  omelet  and  a  slice  of  ham.  Occasionally,  on  Sun- 
days,  some  of  the  humble  classes  would  walk  over  from  Borne 
and  make  merry  there  ;  but  the  week  days  of  ten  went  by  with- 
out  a  soûl  entering  the  place,  such  was  its  isolation  amidst 
the  bare  Campagna. 

The  Count  was  already  springing  from  the  carriage.  *  I 
shall  only  be  a  minute,*  said  he  as  he  turned  away. 

The  osteria  was  a  long,  low  pile  with  a  ground  floor  and 
one  upper  story,  the  last  being  reached  by  an  out-door  stairway 
built  of  large  blocks  of  stone  wliich  had  been  soorched  by  the 
bot  suns.  The  entire  place,  indeed,  was  corroded,  tinged  with 
the  hue  of  old  gold.  On  the  ground  floor  one  found  a  common 
robm,  a  carthouse,  and  a  stable  with  adjoining  sheds.  At  one 
side,  near  a  cluster  of  parasol  pines — the  only  trees  that  could 
grow  in  that  ungrateful  soil — there  was  an  arbour  of  reeds 
where  five  or  six  rough  wooden  tables  were  set  out.  And,  as 
a  background  to  this  sorry,  mournful  nook  of  life,  there  arose 
a  fragment  of  an  ancient  aqueduct  whose  arches,  half  fallen 
and  opening  on  to  space,  alone  interrupted  the  flat  line  of  the 
horizon. 

AU  at  once,  however,  the  Count  retraced  his  steps,  and, 
addressing  Santobono,  exclaimed  :  *  I  say,  Abbé,  you'U  surely 
accept  a  glass  of  white  wine.  I  know  that  you  are  a  bit  of  a  vine 
grower,  and  they  bave  a  Httle  white  wine  hère  which  you  ought 
to  make  acquaintance  with.' 

Santobono  again  required  no  pressing,  but  quietly  alighted, 
•  Oh  I  I  know  it,*  said  he  ;  *  it's  a  wine  from  Marine  ;  it*s  grown 
in  a  lighter  soil  than  ours  at  Frascati.* 

Then,  as  he  would  not  relax  his  hold  on  his  basket  of  figs» 
but  even  now  carried  it  along  with  him,  the  Count  lost  patience. 
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'  Oome,  you  don't  want  that  basket,'  said  he  ;  '  leave  it  in  the 
carriage/ 

The  priest  gave  no  reply,  but  walked  ahead,  wliilst  Pierre 
also  made  up  his  mind  to  descend  from  the  carriage  in  order 
to  see  what  a  suburban  osteria  was  like.  Prada  was  known 
at  thia  place,  and  an  old  woman,  tall,  withered,  but  looking 
quite  queenly  in  her  wretched  garments,  had  at  once  presented 
herself.  On  the  last  occasion  when  the  Count  had  called  she 
had  managed  to  find  half-a-dozen  eggs.  This  time  she  said 
she  would  go  to  see.  but  could  promise  nothing,  for  the  hena 
laid  hère  and  there  allover  the  place,  and  she  could  never  tell 
what  eggs  there  might  be. 

•  AU  right  I  '  Prada  answered,  *  go  and  look  ;  and  mean- 
time  we  will  hâve  a  caraffa  of  white  wine.' 

The  three  men  entered  the  common  room,  which  was 
already  quite  dark.  Although  the  hot  weather  was  now  over, 
one  heard  the  buzzing  of  innumerable  Aies  immediately  one 
reached  the  threshold,  and  a  pungent  odour  of  acidulous  wine 
and  rancid  oil  caught  one  at  the  throat.  As  soon  as  their  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the  dimness  they  were  able  to  distin- 
guish  the  spacious,  blackened,  malodorous  chamber,  whose  only 
furniture  consistée  of  some  roughly  made  tables  and  benches. 
It  seemed  to  be  quite  empty,  so  complète  was  the  silence,  apart 
from  the  buzz  of  the  Aies.  However,  two  men  were  seated 
there,  two  wayfarers  who  remained  mute  and  motionless 
before  their  untouched,  brimming  glasses.  Moreover,  on  a  low 
chair  near  the  door,  in  the  little  light  which  penetrated  from 
without,  a  thin,  sallow  girl,  the  daughter.of  the  house,  sat  idle, 
trembhng  with  fever,  her  hands  close  pressed  between  her 


Realising  that  Pierre  felt  uncomfortable  there,  the  Count 
proposed  that  they  should  drink  their  wine  outside.  *We 
shali  be  better  out  of  doors,'  said  he,  *  it's  so  very  mild  this 
evening.* 

Accordingly,  whilst  the  mother  looked  for  the  eggs,  and 
the  father  mended  a  wheel  in  an  adjacent  shed,  the  daughter 
was  obliged  to  get  up  shivering  to  carry  the  flagon  of  wine  and 
the  three  glasses  to  the  arbour,  where  she  placed  them  on  one 
of  the  tables.  And,  having  pocketed  the  price  of  the  wine— 
three  pence — in  silence,  she  went  back  to  her  seat  with  a  sullen 
look,  as  if  annoyed  at  having  been  compelled  to  make  such  a 
long  journey.  Meanwhile  the  three  men  had  sat  down,  and 
Prada  gaily  fiUed  each  of  the  glasses,  although  Pierre  declared 
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tbat  he  was  quite  unable  to  drink  wine  between  bis  meals. 
'  Poob,  poob/  said  tbe  Oount,  '  you  can  always  cbink  glassea 
witb  us.  And  now,  Abbé,  isn't  this  little  wine  droll  ?  Corne, 
here's  to  tbe  Pope's  better  bealtb,  since  be's  unwell  I  ' 

Santobono  at  one  gulp  emptied  bis  glass  and  clacked  bis 
tongue.  Witb  gentle,  patemal  care  be  bad  deposited  bis 
basket  on  tbe  ground  beside  bim  :  and,  taking  off  bis  bat,  be 
drew  a  long  breatb.  Tbe  evening  was  really  deligbtfaL  A 
superb  sky  of  a  soft  golden  bue  stretcbed  over  tbat  endless  sea 
of  tbe  Campagna  wbicb  was  soon  to  fall  asleep  witb  sovereign 
quiescence.  And  tbe  ligbt  breeze  wbicb  went  bj  amidst  tbe 
deep  silence  brougbt  witb  it  an  ezquisite  odour  of  wild  berba 
and  âowers. 

'  How  pleasant  it  is  1  '  muttered  Pierre,  afifected  by  tbe 
snrrounding  cbarm.  '  And  wbat  a  désert  for  etemal  rest,  for 
forgetfulness  of  ail  tbe  world  I  ' 

Prada,  wbo  bad  emptied  tbe  âagon  by  filling  Santobono's 
glass  a  second  time,  made  no  reply  ;  be  was  silently  amusing 
bimself  witb  an  occurrence  wbicb  at  ârst  be  was  tbe  only  one 
to  observe.  However,  witb  a  merry  expression  of  complicity, 
be  gave  tbe  young  priest  a  wink,  and  tben  tbey  botb  watcbed 
tbe  dramatic  incidents  of  tbe  affair.  Some  scraggy  fowls  were 
wandering  round  tbem  searcbing  tbe  yellow  turf  for  grass- 
boppers  ;  and  one  of  tbese  birds,  a  little  sbiny  black  ben  witb 
an  impudent  manner,  bad  caugbt  sigbt  of  tbe  basket  of  figa 
and  was  boldly  approacbing  it.  Wben  sbe  got  near,  bowever, 
sbe  took  frigbt,  and  retreated  somewbat,  witb  neck  stiffened 
and  bead  turned,  so  as  to  cast  suspicions  glances  at  tbe  basket 
witb  ber  round  sparkling  eye.  But  at  last  covetousness  gained 
tbe  victory,  for  sbe  couldsee  one  of  tbe  figs  between  tbe  leaves, 
and  so  sbe  slowly  advanced,  lifting  ber  feet  very  bigb  at  eacb 
step,  and,  ail  at  once,  stretcbing  out  ber  neck,  sbe  gave  tbe 
ûg  a  formidable  peck,  wbicb  ripped  it  open  and  made  tbe  juice 
exude. 

Prada,  wbo  felt  as  bappy  as  a  cbild,  was  tben  able  to  give 
vent  to  tbe  laugbter  wbicb  be  bad  scarcely  been  able  to  re- 
strain  :  *  Look  out.  Abbé,'  be  called,  '  mind  your  figs  l  ' 

At  tbat  very  moment  Santobono  was  finisbing  bis  second 
glass  of  wine  witb  bis  bead  tbrown  back  and  bis  eyes  bliss- 
fully  raised  to  beaven.  He  gave  a  start,  looked  round,  and 
on  seeing  tbe  ben  at  once  understood  tbe  position.  And  tben 
came  a  terrible  outburst  of  anger,  witb  sweeping  gestures  and 
terrible  invectives.    But  tbe  ben,  wbo  was  again  pecking. 
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would  not  be  denied  ;  she  dug  her  beak  into  tbe  fig  and  carrîed 
it  off,  âapping  her  wings,  so  quick  and  so  comical  that  Parada, 
and  Pierre  as  well,  laugbed  till  tears  came  into  tbeir  eyes, 
tbeir  merriment  increasing  at  sight  of  the  impotent  fury  of 
Santobono»  wbo,  for  a  moment,  pursuedthe  tbiei^  threatening 
her  with  bis  fist. 

'  Ah  1  '  said  the  Gonnt,  '  that's  what  comes  of  not  leaving 
the  basket  in  the  carriage.  If  I  hadn't  wamed  you  the  hen 
V7onld  bave  eaten  ail  the  figs.' 

The  priest  did  not  reply,  but,  growling  ont  vague  impréca- 
tions, placed  the  basket  on  the  table,  where  he  raised  the  leaves 
and  artistically  rearranged  the  fruit  so  as  to  fill  up  the  void. 
Then,  the  harm  having  been  repaired  as  far  as  was  possible, 
he  at  last  calmed  down. 

It  was  now  time  for  them  to  résume  their  joumey,  for  the 
Sun  was  sinking  towards  the  horizon,  and  night  would  soon 
fall,  Thus  the  Count  ended  by  getting  impatient.  *  Well,  and 
those  eggs  ?  '  he  called. 

Then,  as  the  woman  did  not  retum,  he  went  to  seek  her. 
He  entered  the  stable,  and  afterwards  the  cart-house,  but  she 
was  neither  hère  nor  there.  Next  he  went  towards  the  rear 
of  the  osteria  in  order  to  look  in  the  sheds.  But  ail  at  once 
an  unexpected  spectacle  made  him  stop  short.  The  little  black 
hen  was  lying  on  the  ground,  dead,  killed  as  by  hghtning. 
She  showed  no  sign  of  hurt  ;  there  was  nothing  but  a  little 
streamlet  of  violet  blood  still  trickling  from  her  beak.  Prada 
was  at  first  merely  astonished.  He  stooped  and  touched  the 
hen.  She  was  still  warm  and  soft  like  a  rag.  Doubtless  some 
apoplectic  stroke  had  killed  her.  But  immediately  afterwards 
he  became  fearfully  pale  ;  the  truth  appeared  to  him,  and  tumed 
him  as  cold  as  ice.  In  a  moment  he  conjured  up  everything  : 
Léo  XIII  attacked  by  illness,  Santobono  hurrying  to  Cardinal 
Sanguinetti  for  tidings,  and  then  starting  for  Bome  to  présent 
a  basket  of  figs  to  Cardinal  Boccanera.  And  Prada  also  re- 
membered  the  conversation  in  the  carriage  :  the  possibility  of 
the  Pope's  démise,  the  candidates  for  the  tiara,  the  legendary 
stories  of  poison  which  still  fostered  terror  in  and  around  the 
Vatican  ;  and  he  once  more  saw  the  priest,  with  bis  little 
basket  on  his  knees,  lavishing  patemal  attention  on  it,  and  he 
saw  the  little  black  hen  pecking  at  the  fruit  and  âeeing  with 
a  ûg  on  her  beak.  Ând  now  that  little  black  hen  lay  there, 
suddenly  struck  down,  dead  l 

His  conviction  was  immédiate  and  absolute.    But  he  did 
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not  hâve  time  to  décide  what  course  he  should  take,  for  a  voîce 
behind  him  exclaimed  :  '  Why,  it's  the  lîttle  hen  ;  what's  the 
matter  with  her  ?  ' 

The  voice  was  that  of  Pierre,  who,  lettîng  Santobono  climb 
into  the  carrîage  alone,  had  in  his  turn  corne  round  to  the 
rear  of  the  house  in  order  toobtain  a  better  view  of  theniined 
aqueduct  among  the  parasol  pines. 

Prada,  who  shuddered  as  if  he  hîmself  were  the  culprit, 
answered  him  with  a  lie,  a  lie  which  he  did  not  premeditate, 
but  to  which  he  was  impelledby  a  sort  of  instinct.  '  But  she's 
dead,'  he  said.  ...  *  Just  fancy,  there  was  a  fight.  At  the 
moment  when  I  got  hère  that  other  hen,  which  you  see  yonder, 
sprang  on  this  one  to  get  the  fig,  which  she  was  still  holding, 
and  with  a  thrust  of  the  beak  split  her  head  open.  •  .  .  The 
blood's  flowing,  as  you  can  see  yourself.* 

Why  did  he  say  thèse  things  ?  He  hîmself  was  astonished 
at  them  whilst  he  went  on  inventing  them.  Was  it  then  that  he 
wished  to  remain  master  of  the  situation,  keep  the  abominable 
secret  entirely  to  himself,  in  order  that  he  might  afterwards 
act  in  accordance  with  his  own  desires  ?  Certainly  his  feel- 
ings  partook  of  shame  and  embarrassment  in  présence  of  that 
foreigner,  whilst  his  personal  inclination  for  violence  set  some 
admiration  amidst  the  revolt  of  his  conscience,  and  a  covert 
désire  arose  within  him  to  examine  the  matter  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  interests  before  he  came  to  a  décision.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  claimed  to  be  a  man  of  integrity,  and 
would  assuredly  not  allow  people  to  be  poisoned. 

Pierre,  who  was  compassionately  inclined  towards  ail 
création,  looked  at  the  hen  with  the  émotion  which  he 
always  felt  at  the  sudden  severance  of  life.  However,  he  at 
once  accepted  Prada's'  story.  '  Ah  !  those  fowls  !  *  said  he. 
•  They  treat  one  another  with  an  idiotie  ferocity  which  even 
men  can  scarcely  equal.  I  kept  fowls  at  home  at  one  time, 
and  one  of  the  hens  no  sooner  hurt  her  leg  than  ail  the  others, 
on  seeing  the  blood  oozing,  would  flock  round  and  peck  at  the 
limb  till  they  stripped  it  to  the  bpne.' 

Prada,  however,  did  not  listen,  but  at  once  went  off  ;  and 
it  so  happened  that  the  woman  was,  on  her  side,  looking  for 
him  in  order  to  hand  him  four  eggs  which,  after  a  deal  of 
searching,  she  had  discovered  in  odd  corners  about  the  house. 
The  Count  made  haste  to  pay  for  them,  and  called  to  Pierre, 
who  was  lingering  behind  :  •  We  must  look  sharp  I  We  shan't 
réach  Eome  now  until  it  îs  quite  dark.' 
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They  found  Santobono  quietly  waiting  ii 
where  be  bad  again  installed  bimself  on  the  b 
Bpine  resting  agaînst  tbe  box-seat  and  bis  lo: 
back  under  bim,  and  be  again  bad  tbe  little  bs 
bis  knees,  and  clasped  it  witb  bis  big  knotty  bi 
it  was  sometbing  fragile  and  rare  wbicb  tbe  s 
migbt  damage.  His  cassock  sbowed  like  a  bi 
bis  coarse  asbenface,  tbat  of  a  peasant  yet  near 
and  but  sligbtly  polisbed  by  a  f ew  years  of  tbec 
his  eyes  alone  seemed  to  live,  glowing  witb  tb 
a  devouring  passion.  On  seeing  bim  seated 
Gomposnre  Frada  conld  not  restrain  a  sligbt  si 
as  soon  as  tbe  Victoria  was  again  rolling  aloi 
exclaimed  :  '  Well,  Abbé,  tbat  glass  of  wine  w: 
against  tbe  malaria.  Tbe  Pope  would  soon 
could  imitate  our  example.' 

Santobono's  only  reply  was  a  growl.    He  ti 
for  conversation,  but  wrapped  bimself  in  perfe< 
tbe  nigbt  wbicb  was  slowly  falling.    And  Pra 
ceased  to  speak,  and,  witb  bis  eyes  still  fixed 
reflected  on  tbe  course  tbat  be  should  follow. 

Tbe  road  turned,  and  tben  tbe  carriage  ro 
over  anotber  interminable  straigbt  bigbway  wit 
wbose  brilliancy  made  tbe  road  look  like  a  i 
stretcbing  across  the  Campagna,  where  delicat< 
slowly  falling.  Gloom  gathered  in  the  hoUo'' 
undulations  whence  a  tide  of  violet  hue  seemed 
the  short  herbage  until  ail  mingled  and  the  c 
an  indistinct  swell  of  neutral  hue  from  one  to 
zon.  And  the  soHtude  was  now  yet  more  co 
indolent  cart  bad  gone  by  and  a  last  tinkling 
bad  Bubsided  in  the  distance.  There  was  no  ] 
by,  no  longer  a  beast  of  the  fields  to  be  seen,  ce 
died  away,  ail  forms  of  life  sank  into  slumber, 
Btniness  of  nihility.  Some  fragments  of  an 
still  to  be  seen  at  intervais  on  the  right  ha 
looked  like  portions  of  gigantic  millepedes 
Scythe  of  time  ;  next,  on  the  lefi},  came  anoth< 
dark  and  ruined  pile  barred  the  sky  as  witb 
stake;  and  tben  the  remaîns  of  anotber  aqi 
the  road  assuming  yet  greater  dimensions  agi 
glow.  Abl  tbat  unique  bour,  the  hour  of  \ 
Campagna,  wben  ail  îs  blotted  out  and  simplii 
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bare  immensîtyi  of  the  infinité  in  its  simplest  expression! 
There  is  nothing,  nothing  ail  around  you,  but  the  fiât  Une  of 
the  horizon  with  the  one  sçlotch  of  an  isolated  tower,  and 
yet  that  nothing  is  instinot  with  sovereign  majesty. 

However,  on  the  left,  towards  the  sea,  the  sun  was  setting, 
descending  in  the  limpid  eky  like  a  globe  of  fire  of  blinding 
redness.  It  slowly  plunged  beneath  the  horizon,  and  the 
ordy  sign  of  cloud  was  some  fiery  vapour,  as  if  indeed  the 
distant  sea  had  seethed  at  contact  with  that  royal  and  âaming 
visii  And  directly  the  sun  had  disappeared  the  heavens 
above  it  purpled  and  became  a  lake  of  blood,  whilst  the 
Oampagna  tumed  to  grey.  At  the  far  end  of  the  fading 
plain  there  was  only  left  that  purple  lake  whose  brasier 
slowly  died  ont  behind  the  black  arches  of  the  aqueduct, 
while  in  the  opposite  direction  the  scattered  arches  remained 
bright  and  rosy  against  a  pewter-like  sky.  Then  the  fiery 
vapour  was  dissipated,  and  the  sunset  ended  by  fading  away. 
One  by  one  the  stars  came  out  in  the  pacified  vault,  now  of 
an  ashen  blue,  while  the  lights  of  Eome,  still  far  away  on  the 
verge  of  the  horizon^  scintillated  like  the  lamps  of  light- 
houses. 

And  Prada,  amidst  the  dreamy  silence  of  his  companions 
and  the  infinité  melancholy  of  the  evening  and  the  inexpres- 
Bible  distress  which  even  he  experienced,  continued  to  ask 
himself  what  course  he  should  adopt.  Again  and  again  he 
mentally  repeated  that  he  could  not  allow  people  to  be 
poisoned,  The  figs  were  certainly  intended  for  Cardinal 
Boccanera,  and  on  the  whole  it  mattered  little  to  him  whether 
there  were  a  cardinal  the  more  or  the  fewer  in  the  world. 
Moreover,  it  had  always  seemed  to  him  best  to  let  destiny 
foUow  its  course  ;  and,  infidel  that  he  was,  he  saw  no  harm 
in  one  priest  devouring  another,  Again,  it  might  be  dan- 
gerous  for  him  to  intervene  in  that  abominable  a&ir,  to  mis 
himself  up  in  the  base,  fathomless  intrigues  of  the  black 
world.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  Cardinal  was  not  the 
only  person  who  lived  in  the  Boccanera  mansion,  and  might 
not  the  figs  go  to  others,  might  they  not  be  eaten  by  people 
to  whom  no  harm  was  intended  ?  This  idea  of  a  treacherous 
chance  haunted  him,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort  the  figures  of 
Benedetta  and  Dario  rose  up  bef ore  him,  retumed  and  im- 
posed  themselves  on  him  though  he  again  and  again  sought 
to  banish  them  from  his  mind.  What  if  Benedetta,  what  if 
Dario  should  partake  of  that  fruit  ?    For  Benedetta  he  felt 
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ûo  fear,  for  he  knew  that  she  and  her  aunt  ate  tlieir  mêals  by 
themselves,  and  that  their  cuisine  and  the  Cardinars  bad 
notbing  in  common.  But  Dario  Bat  at  bÎ3  uncle's  table 
every  day,  and  for  a  moment  Prada  piotured  tbe  young  Prince 
Buddenly  seized  witb  a  spasm,  then  falling,  like  poor  Monsignor 
Gallo,  into  tbe  Cardinales  arms  witb  livid  face  and  receding 
eyes,  and  dying  witbin  two  bours. 

But  no,  no  I  Tbat  would  be  frigbtfal,  be  could  net  sufer 
Bucb  an  abomination.  Ând  tbereupon  be  made  up  bis  mind. 
He  would  wait  till  tbe  nigbt  bad  completely  gatbered  round 
and  would  tben  simply  take  tbe  basket  from  Santobono's 
lap  and  fling  it  into  some  dark  bollow  witbout  saying  a  word. 
Tbe  priest  would  understand  bim.  Tbe  otber  one,  tbe  young 
Frencbman,  would  perbaps  not  even  notice  tbe  incident. 
Besides,  tbat  mattered  little,  for  be  would  not  even  attempt 
to  explain  bis  action.  Ând  be  fait  quite  calm  again  wben  tbe 
idea  occurred  to  bim  to  tbrow  tbe  basket  away  wbile  tbe 
carriage  passed  tbrougb  tbe  Porta  Furba,  a  couple  of  miles 
or  80  before  reacbing  Eome.  Tbat  would  suit  bim  exactly  ; 
in  tbe  darkness  of  tbe  gateway  notbing  wbatever  would  be 
seen. 

'We  stopped  too  long  at  tbat  osteria*  be  suddenly  ex- 
daimed  aloud,  tuming  towards  Pierre.  'We  sba'n't  reach 
Bome  mucb  before  six  o'clock.  Still  you  will  bave  time  to 
dress  and  join  your  friend.'  And  tben,  witbout  awaiting  tbe 
young  man's  reply,  be  said  to  Santobono  :  '  Your  figa  will 
arrive  very  late,  Abbé.' 

'  Ob  !  '  answered  tbe  priest,  '  His  Eminence  receives  until 
eîgbt  o'clock.  And,  besides,  tbe  figs  are  not  for  tbis  evening. 
People  don't  eat  figs  in  tbe  evening.  Tbey  will  be  for  to- 
morrow  morning.*  And  tbereupon  be  again  relapsed  into 
silence. 

*For  to-morrow  moming — yes,  yes,  no  doubt,'  repeated 
Prada.  *  And  tbe  Cardinal  will  be  able  to  tborougbly  regale 
bimself  if  nobody  belps  bim  to  eat  the  fruit.* 

Tbereupon  Pierre,  witbout  pausing  to  reflect,  exclaîmed  : 
'  He  will  no  doubt  eat  it  by  bimself,  for  bis  nephew,  Prince 
Dario,  must  bave  started  to-day  for  Naples  on  a  little  conva- 
lescence trip  to  rid  bimself  of  the  effects  of  tbe  accident  wbich 
laid  bim  up  during  tbe  last  montb.*  Tben,  baving  got  so  far, 
tbe  young  priest  remembered  to  wbom  be  was  speaking,  and 
ftbruptly  stopped  short. 

Tbe  Count  noticed  his  embarrassment    '  Oh  !  speak  on, 
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my  dear  Monsieur  Froment,'  sald  he,  *  joxl  don't  ofiEend  me. 
It's  an  old  affaîr  now.    So  that  young  man  has  lef t,  you  say  ?  • 

^  Yes,  unless  he  lias  postponed  his  departure.  Howeyer, 
I  don't  expect  to  find  him  at  the  palazzo  when  I  get  there.' 

For  a  moment  the  only  sound  was  that  of  the  continuons 
rumble  of  the  wheels.  Prada  again  felt  worried,  a  prey  to  the 
discomfort  of  uncertainty.  Why  should  he  mix  himself  up  in 
the  affair  if  Dario  were  really  absent  ?  Ail  the  ideas  which 
came  to  him  tired  his  brain,  and  he  ended  by  thinking  aloud  : 
*  If  he  has  gone  away  it  must  be  for  propriet/s  sake,  so  as  to 
avoid  attending  the  Buongiovaimi  réception,  for  the  Congréga- 
tion of  the  Council  met  this  moming  to  give  its  décision  in 
the  suit  which  the  Countess  has  brought  against  me.  Yes,  I 
BhaU  knowby-and-by  whether  ourmarriage  is  to  be  dissolved.* 

It  was  in  a  somewhat  hoarse  voice  that  he  spoke  thèse 
words,  and  one  could  realise  that  the  old  wound  was  again 
bleeding  within  him.  Although  Lisbeth  had  borne  him  a  son, 
the  charge  levelled  against  him  in  his  wife*s  pétition  for  divorce 
still  filled  him  with  blind  fury  each  time  that  he  thought  of  it. 
Ând  ail  at  once  he  shuddered  violently,  as  if  an  icy  blast  had 
darted  through  his  frame.  Then,  turniiig  the  conversation, 
he  added  :  '  It's  not  at  ail  warm  this  evening.  This  is  the 
dangerous  hour  of  the  Eoman  climate,  the  twihght  hour,  when 
it*s  easy  to  catch  a  terrible  fever  if  one  isn*t  prudent.  Hère, 
pull  the  rug  over  your  legs,  wrap  it  round  you  as  carefully  as 
you  can.' 

Then,  as  they  drew  near  to  the  Porta  Furba,  silence  again 
fell,  more  profound,  Hke  the  slumber  which  was  invincibly 
spreading  over  the  Campagna,  now  steeped  in  night.  Ând  at 
last,  in  the  bright  starlight,  appeared  the  gâte,  an  arch  of  tha 
Acqua  Felice,  under  which  the  road  passed.  From  a  distance, 
this  fragment  seemed  tô  bar  the  way  with  its  mass  of  ancient 
half-fallen  walls.  But  afterwards  the  gigantio  arch  where 
ail  was  black  opened  like  a  gaping  porch.  And  the.  oarriage 
passed  under  it  in  darkness  whilst  the  wheels  rumbled  with 
increased  sonority. 

When  the  Victoria  emerged  on  the  other  side,  Santobono 
stîll  hàd  the  little  basket  of  figs  upon  his  knees  and  Prada 
looked  at  it,  quite  overcome,  askmg  himself  what  sudden 
paralysis  of  the  hands  had  prevented  him  from  seizing  it  and 
fchrowing  it  into  the  darkness.  Such  had  still  been  his  inten- 
tion but  a  few  seconds  bef ore  they  passed  under  the  arch.  He 
had  even  given  the  basket  a  anal  glanoe  in  order  that  he  might 
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the  better  realise  what  movements  he  sliould  make.  What 
had  taken  place  within  hîm  then  ?  At  présent  he  was  yielding 
to  increasing  irrésolution,  henceforth  incapable  of  décisive 
action,  feeling  a  need  of  delay  in  order  that  he  might,  before 
éverything  else,  fully  satisfy  himself  as  to  what  was  likely  to 
happen.  Ând  as  Dario  had  doubtless  gone  away  wd  the  ûgs 
would  certainly  not  be  eaten  until  the  following  morning, 
what  reason  was  there  for  him  to  hurry  ?  He  would  know 
that  evening  if  the  Congrégation  of  the  Oouncil  had  annulled 
his  marriage,  he  would  know  how  far  the  so-called  '  Justice  of 
God  *  was  vénal  and  mendacious  I  Certainly  he  would  suffer 
nobody  to  be  poisoned,  not  even  Cardinal  Boccanera,  though 
the  latter's  life  was  of  little  account  to  him  personally.  But 
had  not  that  little  basket,  ever  since  leaving  Frascati,  been 
like  Destiny  on  the  march  ?  And  was  it  not  enjoyment,  the 
enjoyment  of  omnipotence,  to  be  able  to  say  to  himself  that  he 
was  the  master  who  could  stay  that  basket's  course,  or  allow 
it  to  go  onward  and  accomplish  its  deadly  purpose  ?  Moreover, 
he  yielded  to  the  dimmest  of  mental  struggles,  ceasing  to 
reason,  unable  to  raise  his  hand,  and  yet  convinced  that  he 
would  drop  a  waming  note  into  the  letter-box  at  the  palazzo 
before  he  went  to  bed,  though  at  the  same  time  he  felt  happy 
in  the  thought  that  if  his  interest  directed  oiherwise  he  woiud 
not  do  so. 

And  the  remainder  of  the  joumey  was  accomplished  in  silent 
weariness,  amidst  the  shiver  of  evening  which  seemed  to  hâve 
chilled  aU  three  men.  In  vain  did  the  Count  endeavour  to 
escape  from  the  battle  of  his  thoughts,  by  reverting  to  the 
Buongiovanni  réception,  and  giving  particulars  of  the  splen- 
dours  which  would  be  witnessed  at  it,  his  words  fell  sparsely 
in  an  embarrassed  and  absent-minded  way.  Then  he  sought 
to  inspirit  Pierre  by  speaking  to  him  of  Cardinal  Sanguinetti's 
amiable  manner  and  f air  words,  but  although  the  young  priest 
was  retuming  home  well  pleased  with  his  journey,  in  Ûie  idea 
that  with  a  little  help  he  might  yet  triumph,  he  scarcely 
answered  the  Count,  so  wrapt  he  was  in  his  rêverie.  And, 
Bantobono,  on  his  side,  neither  spoke  nor  moved.  Black  like 
the  night  itself,  he  seemed  to  hâve  vanished.  However, 
the  lights  of  Bomewere  increasing  in  number,  and  hooses 
àgain  appeared  on  either  hand,  at  first  at  long  intervala,  and 
then  in  close  succession.  They  were  suburban  houses,  and 
there  were  yet  more  fields  of  reeds,  quickset  hed^es,  oUve 
Irees  pv^rtopping  long  walls,  and  big  gatewaya  with  vaae- 
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surmounted  pillars  ;  but  at  last  came  the  cîty  with  its  rows  of 
small  grey  houses,  îta  petty  shops  and  its  dingy  tavems,  whenoe 
at  times  came  shonts  and  rumours  of  battle. 

Prada  insisted  on  setting  his  companions  down  in  the  Via 
Gîulia,  at  fifty  paces  from  the  palazzo.  '  It  doesn't  incon- 
venience  me  at  ail,'  said  he  to  Pierre.  *  Besides,  with  the 
little  time  you  hâve  before  you,  it  would  never  do  for  you  to 
go  on  foot/ 

The  Via  Giulia  was  already  steeped  in  slumber,  and  wore 
a  melancholy  aspect  of  abandonment  in  the  dreary  light  of 
the  gas  lamps  standing  on  either  hand.  Ând  as  soon  as 
Santobono  had  alighted  from  the  carriage,  he  took  himself  off 
without  waiting  for  Pierre,  who,  moreover,  always  went  in 
by  the  little  door  in  the  side-lane. 

*  Good-bye,  Abbé,'  exclaimed  Prada. 

'  Good-bye,  Count,  a  thousand  thanks,*  was  Santobono'fl 
response. 

Then  the  two  others  stood  watching  hîm  as  he  went 
towards  the  Boccanera  mansion,  whose  old,  monumental 
entrance,  full  of  gloom,  was  still  wide  open.  For  a  moment 
they  saw  his  tall,  rugged  figure  erect  against  that  gloom. 
Then  in  he  plunged,  he  and  his  little  basket,  bearing  Destiny. 


xn 

It  was  ten  o'clock  when  Pierre  and  Narcisse,  after  dining  at 
the  Caffè  di  Boma,  where  they  had  long  lingered  chatting,  at 
last  walked  down  the  Corso  towards  the  Palazzo  Buongiovanni. 
They  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  reach  its  entrance,  for 
carriages  were  ooming  up  in  serried  files,  and  the  inquisitiye 
crowd  of  on-lookers,  who  pressed  even  into  the  roadway,  in 
spite  of  the  injunctions  of  the  police,  was  growing  so  compact 
that  even  the  horses  could  no  longer  approach.  The  ten  lof  ty 
Windows  on  the  first  floor  of  the  long  monumental  façade 
Bhone  with  an  intense  white  radiance,  the  radiance  of  electrio 
lamps,  which  illumined  the  street  like  sunshine,  spreading 
over  the  équipages  aground  in  that  human  sea,  whose 
billows  of  eager,  excited  faces  rolled  to  and  fro  amidst  an 
extraordinary  tumult. 

Ând  in  ail  this  there  was  not  merely  the  usual  curiosity  to 
see  uniforms  go  by,  and  ladies  in  rich  attire  alight  from  their 
carnages,  for  Pierre  boob  gathered  from  what  he  heard  that 
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tlie  crowd  bad  corne  to  witness  the  arrivai  of  the  King  and 
Queen,  who  had  promîsed  to  appear  at  the  bail  given  by 
Prince  Buongiovanni,  in  célébration  of  the  betrothal  of  bia 
daugbter  Celia  to  Lieutenant  Attilio  Sacco,  the  son  of  one  of 
His  Majesty's  ministers.  Moreover,  people  were  enraptured 
with  tbis  marriage,  tbe  happy  ending  of  a  love  story  wbicb 
bad  impassioned  tbe  wbole  city  :  to  begin  witb,  love  at  first 
sigbt,  witb  tbe  suddenness  of  a  ligbtning-flash,  and  tben 
stubbom  fidelity  triumpbing  over  ail  obstacles,  amidst  romantic 
circumstances  wbose  story  sped  from  lip  to  lip,  moistening 
every  eye  and  stirring  every  heart. 

It  was  tbis  story  tbat  Narcisse  bad  related  at  dessert  to 
Pierre,  wbo  already  knew  some  portion  of  it.  People  asserted 
tbat  if  tbe  Prince  bad  ended  by  yielding  after  a  final 
terrible  scène,  it  was  only  from  f ear  of  seeing  Celia  elope  from 
tbe  palace  witb  ber  lover.  Sbe  did  not  tbreaten  to  do  so,  but, 
amidst  ber  virginal  calmness,  tbere  was  so  mucb  contempt 
for  everytbing  foreîgn  to  ber  love,  tbat  ber  fatber  felt  ber  to 
be  capable  of  acting  witb  tbe  greatest  foUy  in  ail  ingenuous- 
ness.  Only  indifférence  was  manifested  by  tbe  Prince*8  wife, 
a  pblegmatic  and  still  beautiful  Englisbwoman,  wbo  con- 
sidered  tbat  sbe  bad  done  quite  enougb  for  tbe  bousebold  by 
bringing  ber  busband  a  dowry  of  five  millions,  and  bearing 
bim  five  cbildren.  Tbe  Prince,  anxious  and  weak  despite  bis 
violence,  in  wbicb  one  found  a  trace  of  tbe  old  Eoman-blood, 
already  spoilt  by  mixture  witb  tbat  of  a  foreign  race,  was 
nowadays  ever  influenced  in  bis  actions  by  tbe  fear  tbat  bis 
bouse  and  fortune — wbicb  bitberto  bad  remained  intact 
amidst  tbe  accumulated  ruins  of  tbe  patriziato — migb^ 
suddenly  collapse.  And  in  finally  yielding  to  Celia,  be  must 
bave  been  guided  by  tbe  idea  of  rallying  to  tbe  new  régime 
tbrougb  bis  daugbter,  so  as  to  bave  one  foot  firmly  set  at  tbe 
Quirinal,  witbout  witbdrawing  tbe  otber  from  tbe  Vatican. 
It  was  galling,  no  doubt  ;  bis  pride  must  bave  bled  at  tbe  idea 
of  allying  bis  name  witb  tbat  of  sucb  low  folks  as  tbe  Saccos. 
But  tben  Sacco  was  a  minister,  and  bad  sped  so  quickly  frofû 
success  to  success  tbat  it  seemed  bkely  be  would  rise  yet  higber, 
and,  after  tbe  portfolio  of  Agriculture,  secure  tbat  of  Finances, 
wbicb  be  had  long  coveted.  And  an  alliance  witb  Sacco 
meant  tbe  certain  faveur  of  tbe  Eing,  an  assured  retreat  in 
tbat  direction  sbould  the  papacy  some  day  collapse.  Tben, 
too,  tbe  Prince  bad  made  inquiries  respecting  tbe  son,  and 
was  Bomewbat  disarmed  by  the  good  looks,  bravery,  and 
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rectitude  of  young  Attilio,  who  represented  tlie  future,  and 
possibly  the  glorious  Italy  of  to-morrow.  He  was  a  soldier, 
and  could  be  helped  forward  to  the  highest  rank.  And 
people  spitefuUy  added  tbat  the  last  reason  which  had  in- 
fluenced  the  Prince,  who  was  very  avaricious,  and  greatly 
worried  by  the  thought  that  his  fortune  must  be  divided 
among  his  five  children,^  was  that  an  opportunity  presented 
itself  for  him  to  bestow  a  ridiculously  small  dowry  on  Celia. 
However,  having  consented  to  the  marriage,  he  resolved  to 
give  a  splendid  fête^  such  as  was  now  seldom  witnessed  in 
Borne,  throwing  his  doors  open  to  ail  the  rival  sections  of 
Society,  inviting  the  sovereigns,  and  setting  the  palazzo  ablaze 
as  in  the  grand  days  of  old.  In  doing  this  he  would  neces- 
sarily  hâve  to  expend  some  of  the  money  to  which  he  clung, 
but  a  boastful  spirit  incited  him  to  show  the  world  that 
he  at  any  rate  had  not  been  vanquished  by  the  financial 
crisis,  and  that  the  Buongiovannis  had  nothing  to  hide  and 
nothing  to  blush  for.  To  tell  the  truth,  some  people  asserted 
that  this  bravado  had  not  originated  mih  himself,  but  had 
been  instilled  into  him  without  his  knowledge  by  the  quiet 
and  innocent  Celia,  who  wished  to  exhibit  her  happiness  to  ail 
applauding  Bome. 

*  Dear  me  1  *  said  Narcisse,  whom  the  throng  prevented 
from  advancing.  *  We  shall  never  get  in.  Why,  they  seem 
to  hâve  invited  the  whole  city.'  And  then,  as  Pierre  seemed 
surprised  to  see  a  prelate  drive  up  in  his  carriage,  the  attaché 
added  :  *  Oh  I  you  will  elbow  more  than  one  of  them  upstairs. 
The  cardinals  won*t  like  to  corne  on  account  of  the  présence 
of  the  King  and  Queen,  but  the  prelates  are  sure  to  be  hère. 
This,  you  know,  is  a  neutral  drawing-room  where  the  black 
and  the  white  worlds  can  fraternise.  And  then  too,  there  are 
80  few  fêtes  that  people  rush  on  them.' 

He  went  on  to  explain  that  there  were  two  grand  balls  at 
Court  every  winter,  but  that  it  was  only  under  exceptional 
circumstances  that  the  patriziato  gave  similar,  galas.  Two 
or  three  of  the  black  salons  were  opened  once  in  a  way 
towards  the  close  of  the  Carnival,  but  little  dances  among 
intimâtes  replaced  the  pompous  entertainments  of  former 
times.  Some  princesses,  moreover,  merely  had  their  day. 
And  as  for  the  few  white  saloits  that  existed,  thèse  likewise 

>  The  Italîan  snccession  law  is  similar  to  the  Frenoh.  Children 
cannot  be  disinherited.  AU  propertj  is  divided  among  them,  and  thua 
the  piling  np  of  large  hereditary  fortunes  is  prevented. — Trans. 
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rotaîncd  tho  same  cliaracter  of  intîmacy,  more  or  lees  mîxed, 
for  no  lady  had  yet  become  the  undispated  queen  of  the  new 
Booiety. 

•  Well,  hère  we  are  at  last/  resumed  Narcisse  as  they 
eventually  climbed  the  stairs. 

*  Let  us  keep  together/  Pierre  somewhat  anxionsly  replied. 
J  My  only  acquaintance  is  with  the  fiancée^  and  I  want  you  to 
introduce  me.* 

Howèver,  a  considérable  effort  was  needed  even  to  climb 
the  monumental  staircase,  so  great  was  the  crush  of  arriving 
guests.  ^  Never,  in  the  old  days  of  wax  candies  and  oil  lamps, 
had  this  staircase  offered  such  a  blaze  of  light.  Electrio 
lamps,  buming  in  clusters  in  superb  bronze  candelabra  on 
the  landings,  steeped  everythîng  in  a  white  radiance.  The 
cold  stucco  of  the  walls  was  hidden  by  a  séries  of  lofty  tapes* 
tries  depicting  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyché,  marveia  which 
had  remained  in  the  family  since  the  days  of  the  Eenascence. 
Ând  a  thick  carpet  covered  the  wom  marble  steps,  whilst 
clumps  of  evergreens  and  tall  spreading  palms  decorated 
every  corner.  An  affluence  of  new  blood  warmed  the  antique 
mansion  that  evening  ;  there  was  a  résurrection  of  life,  so  to 
say,  as  the  women  surged  up  the  staircase,  smiling  and  per- 
fumed,  bare-shouldered  and  sparkling  with  diamonds. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  first  receptîon-room  Pierre  at  once 
perceived  Prince  and  Princess  Buongiovanni,  standing  side  by 
side  and  receiving  their  guests.  The  Prince,  a  tall,  slim  man 
with  fair  complexion  and  hair  turning  grey,  had  the  pale 
northem  eyes  of  his  American  mother  in  an  energetio  face  such 
as  became  a  former  captain  of  the  popes.  The  Princess,  with 
smaU,  délicate  and  rounded  features,  looked  barely  thirty, 
though  she  had  really  passed  her  fortieth  year.  And  stiU 
pretty,  displaying  a  snaiHng  serehity  which  nothing  could 
disconcert,  she  purely  and  simply  basked  in  self-adoration. 
Her  gown  was  of  pink  satin,  and  a  iûarvellous  parure  of  large 
rubies  set  fîamelets  àbout  her  dainty  neck  and  in  her  fine, 
fair  hair.  Of  her  five  children,  her  son,  the  eldest,  was 
travelling,  and  three  of  the  girls,  mère  children,  were  still  at 
school,  so  that  only  Celia  was  présent,  Celia  in  a  modest 
gown  of  white  muslm,  fair  like  her  mother,  quite  bewitching 
with  her  large  innocent  eyes  and  her  candidlips,  andretaining 
to  the  very  end  of  her  love-story  the  semblance  of  a  closed 
lily  of  impénétrable,  virginal  mysteriousness,  The  Saccoa 
had  but  just  arrived,  and  Attîlio,  in  hia  simple  lieutenant'0 
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uniform,  had  remaîned  near  his  betroihed,  so  nalvely  and 
openly  delighted  with  his  great  happiness  that  his  handsome 
face,  with  its  caressing  mouth  and  brave  eyes,  was  quite 
resplendent  with  youth  and  strength,  Standmg  there,  near 
one  another,  in  the  triumph  of  their  passion  they  appeared 
like  lifé's  very  joy  and  health,  Hke  the  personification  of  hope 
in  the  morrow's  promises  ;  and  the  entering  guests  who  saw 
them  conid  not  refrain  from  smiling  and  feeling  moved, 
momentarily  forgetting  their  loquacious  and  malicious  curio- 
sity  to  give  their  heaxts  to  those  chosen  ones  of  love  who 
looked  80  handsome  and  so  enraptured. 

Narcisse  stepped  forward  in  order  to  présent  Pierre,  but 
Celia  anticipated  him,  Going  to  meet  the  young  priest  she 
led  him  to  her  father  and  mother,  saying  :  *  Monsieur  TAbbô 
Pierre  Froment,  a  friend  of  my  dear  Benedetta.'  Ceremonious 
salutations  followed.  Then  the  young  girl,  whose  gracious- 
ness  greatly  touched  Pierre,  said  to  him:  'Benedetta  is 
coming  witn  her  aunt  and  Dario.  She  must  be  very  happy 
this  evening  1  Ând  you  will  also  see  how  beautiful  she  wiU 
be.' 

Pierre  and  Narcisse  next  began  to  congratulate  her,  but 
they  oould  not  remain  there,  the  throng  was  ever  jostling  them  ; 
and  the  Prince  and  Princess,  quite  lost  in  the  crush,  had 
barely  time  to  answer  the  many  salutations  with  amiable, 
continuons  nods.  And  CeHa,  after  conducting  the  two  friends 
to  Attilio,  was  obliged  to  retum  to  her  parents  so  as  to  take 
her  place  beside  them  as  the  little  queen  of  ihQ  fête, 

Narcisse  was  already  slightly  acquainted  with  Attilio, 
and  so  fresh  congratulations  ensued.  Then  the  two  friends 
manœuvred  to  find  a  spot  where  they  might  momentarily 
tarry  and  contemplate  the  spectacle  which  this  first  salon  pre- 
sented.  It  was  a  vast  hall,  hung  with  green  velvet  broidered 
with  golden  âowers,  and  contained  a  very  remarkable  collec- 
tion of  weapons  and  armour,  breast-plates,  battle-axes  and 
Bwords,  almost  ail  of  which  had  belonged  to  the  Buongiovannis 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  And  amidst  those 
stem  implements  of  war  there  was  a  lovely  sedan  chair  of  the 
last  centuiry,  gilded  and  decorated  with  délicate  paintings.  It 
was  in  this  chair  that  the  Prince's  great-grandmother,  the 
celebrated  Bettina,  whose  beauty  was  historical,  had  usually 
been  carried  to  mass.  On  the  waUs,  moreover,  there  were 
numerous  historical  paintings:  battles,  peace  congresses,  and 
royal  réceptions  in  which  the  Buongiovannis  had  taken  part» 
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witbout  counting  the  many  family  portraits,  tall  and  proud 
figures  of  sea-captaîns,  commanders  in  the  ûeld,  great  digni- 
tarîes  of  the  Church,  prelates  and  cardinals,  amongst  whom, 
in  the  place  of  honour,  appeared  the  family  pope,  the  white- 
robed  Buongiovanni  whose  accession  to  the  pontifical  throne 
had  enriched  a  long  line  of  descendants.  And  it  was  among 
those  armours,  near  that  coquettish  sedan,  and  below  those 
antique  portraits,  that  the  Saccos,  husband  and  wife,  had  in 
their  tum  just  halted,  at  a  few  steps  from  the  master  and 
mistress  of  the  house,  in  order  to  secure  their  share  of  con- 
gratulations and  bows. 

*  Look  over  there  I  '  Narcisse  whispered  to  Pierre,  *  those 
are  the  Saccos  in  £ront  of  us,  that  dark  little  fellow  and  the 
lady  in  mauve  silk.' 

Pierre  promptly  recognised  the  bright  &.ce  and  pleasant 
Bmile  of  Stefana,  whom  he  had  already  met  at  old  Orlando's. 
But  he  was  more  interested  in  her  husband,  a  dark  dry  man, 
with  big  eyes,  sallow  complexion,  prominent  chin  and  vulturine 
nose.  Like  some  gay  Neapolitan  *  Pulcinello,'  he  was  dancing, 
shouting,  and  displaying  such  infections  good  humour  that  it 
spread  to  ail  around  him.  He  possessed  a  wonderful  gift  of 
speech,  with  a  voice  that  was  unrivalled  as  an  instrument  of 
fascination  and  conquest  ;  and  on  seeing  how  easily  he  in- 
gratiated  himself  with  the  people  in  that  drawing-room,  one 
could  understand  his  lightning-like  successes  in  the  political 
world.  He  had  manœuvred  with  rare  skill  in  the  matter  of 
his  son's  marriage,  affecting  such  exaggerated  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing  as  to  set  himself  against  the  loyers,  and  déclare  that  he 
would  never  consent  to  their  union,  as  he  had  no  désire  to  be 
accused  of  stealing  a  dowry  and  a  title.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  had  only  yielded  affcer  the  Buongiovannis  had  given  their 
consent,  and  even  then  he  had  desired  to  take  the  opinion  of 
old  Orlando,  whose  lofty  integrity  was  proverbial.  However, 
he  knew  right  well  that  he  would  secure  the  old  hero's  approvaî 
in  this  particular  affair,  for  Orlando  made  no  secret  of  his 
opinion  that  the  Buongiovannis  ought  to  be  glad  to  admit  his 
grand-nephew  into  their  family,  as  that  handsome  young  fellow, 
with  brave  and  healthy  heart,  would  help  to  regenerate  their 
împoverished  blood.  And  throughout  the  whole  affair,  Sacco 
had  shrewdly  availed  himself  of  Orlando's  famous  name,  for 
ever  talking  of  the  relationship  between  them,  and  displaying 
filial  vénération  for  this  glorious  founder  of  the  country,  as 
if  indeed  he  had  no  suspicion  that  the  latter  despîsed  and 
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execrated  him  and  moumed  his  accession  to  power  in  the  con- 
viction that  he  would  lead  Italy  to  shame  and  ruin. 

*  Ah  1  '  resumed  Narcisse  addressing  Pierre,  *  he's  one  of 
those  supple,  practical  men  who  care  nothing  for  a  smack  in 
the  face.  It  seems  that  unscrupulous  individuals  like  himself 
become  necessary  when  States  get  into  trouble  and  hâve  to 
pass  through  poHtical,  financial  and  moral  crises.  It  is  said 
that  Sacco  witli  his  imperturbable  assurance  and  ingénions  and 
resourceful  mind  bas  quite  won  the  King's  favour.  Just  look 
at  him  I  Why,  with  that  crowd  of  courtiers  round  him,  one 
might  think  him  the  master  of  this  palace  !  ' 

And  indeed  the  guests,  after  passing  the  Prince  and  Princesa 
vnih  a  bow,  at  once  congregated  around  Sacco,  for  he  repre- 
sented  power,  émoluments,  pensions  and  crosses  ;  and  if  folks 
still  smiled  at  seeing  his  dark,  turbulent  and  scraggy  figure 
amidst  that  framework  of  family  portraits  which  proclaimed 
the  mighty  ancestry  of  the  Buongiovannis,  they  none  the  lésa 
worshipped  him  as  the  personification  of  the  new  power,  the 
démocratie  force  which  was  confusedly  risîng  even  from  the  old 
Roman  soil  where  the  jpatriziato  lay  in  ruins. 

*  What  a  crowd  I  '  muttered  Pierre.  *  Who  are  ail  thèse 
people  ?  • 

*  Oh  I  '  replied  Narcisse,  *  it  is  a  regular  mixture.  Thèse 
people  belong  neither  to  the  black  nor  the  white  world  ;  they 
form  a  grey  world  as  it  were.  The  évolution  was  certain  ;  a 
man  like  Cardinal  Boccanera  may  retain  an  uncompromising 
attitude,  but  a  whole  city,  a  nation  can't.  The  Pope  alone 
will  always  say  no  and  remain  immutable.  But  everything 
around  him  progresses  and  undergoes  transformation,  so  that 
in  spite  of  ail  résistance,  Eome  will  become  Italian  in  a  few 
years'  time.  Eyen  now,  whenever  a  prince  bas  two  sons 
only  one  of  them  remains  on  the  side  ôi  the  Vatican,  the  other 
goes  over  to  the  Quirinal.  People  must  live,  you  see  ;  and 
the  great  families  threatened  with  annihilation  bave  not 
sufficient  heroism  to  carry  obstinacy  to  the  point  of  suicide. 
And  I  bave  already  told  you  that  we  are  hère  on  neutral  ground, 
for  Prince  Buongibvanni  was  one  of  the  first  to  realise  the 
necessity  of  conciliation.  He  f eels  that  his  fortune  is  perishing, 
he  does  not  dare  to  risk  it  either  in  industry  or  in  spéculation, 
and  already  sees  it  portioned  out  among  his  five  children,  by 
whose  descendants  it  will  be  yet  fm^ther  divided;  and  this  ia 
why  he  prudently  makes  advances  to  the  Eing  without,  how- 
ever,  breaking  with  the  Pope.    In  this  salon,  thereforoi  you  see 
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a  perfect  picture  of  tlie  débâcle,  tlie  confusion  which  reigns  in 
the  Prince's  ideas  and  opinions.'  Narcisse  paused,  and  then 
began  to  name  some  of  the  persons  who  were  coming  in. 
'  There's  a  gênerai,*  said  he,  *  who  has  become  very  popular 
since  his  last  campaign  in  Africa.  There  will  be  a  great  many 
military  men  hère  this  evening,  for  ail  Attilio's  superiors  hâve 
been  invited,  so  as  to  give  the  young  man  an  entourage  of 
glory.  Ahl  and  there's  the  German  Ambassador.  I  fancy 
that  nearly  ail  the  Corps  Diplomatique  will  come  on  account 
of  their  Majesties'  présence.  But,  by  way  of  contrast,  just 
look  at  that  stout  fellow  yonder.  He's  a  very  influential  deputy, 
a  parvenu  of  the  new  middle  class.  Thirty  years  ago  he  was 
merely  one  of  Prince  Albertini's  f armers,  one  of  those  mercanti 
di  campagna  who  go  about  the  environs  of  Rome  in  stout  boots 
and  a  soft  felt  hat.  And  now  look  at  that  prelate  coming 
in ' 

♦  Oh  I  I  know  him,'  Pierre  interrupted.  *  He's  Monsignor 
Fomaro.' 

*  Exactly,  Monsignor  Fomaro,  a  personage  of  some  impor- 
tance, You  told  me,  I  remember,  that  he  is  the  reporter  of 
the  Congrégation  in  that  affair  of  your  book.  A  most  delight- 
ful  man  !  Did  you  see  how  he  bowed  to  the  Princess  ?  And 
what  a  noble  and  graceful  bearing  he  has  in  his  little  mantle 
of  violet  silk  I  ' 

Then  Narcisse  went  on  enumerating  the  princes  and 
princesses,  the  dukes  and  duchesses,  the  politicians  and 
functionaries,  the  diplomatists  and  ministers,  and  the  ofiScers 
and  well-to-do  middle-class  people,  who  of  themselves  made 
up  a  most  wonderful  medley  of  guests,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
représentatives  of  the  various  foreign  colonies,  English  people, 
Americans,  Germans,  Spaniards,  and  Eussians,  in  a  word,  ail 
ancient  Europe,  and  both  Americas.  And  afterwards  the 
young  man  reverted  to  the  Saccos,  to  the  little  Signera  Sacco 
•  in  particular,  in  order  to  tell  Pierre  of  the  heroio  eJÏorts  which 
she  had  made  to  open  a  salon  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  her 
husband's  ambition.  Gentle  and  modest  as  she  seemed,  she 
was  also  very  shrewd,  endowed  with  genuine  quaUties, 
Piedmontese  patience  and  strength  of  résistance,  orderly 
habits  and  thrif  tiness.  And  thus  it  was  she  who  re-established 
the  equîHbrium  in  household  affairs  which  her  husband  by 
his  exubérance  so  often  disturbed.  He  was  indeed  greatlv 
indebted  to  her,  though  nobody  suspeoted  it.  At  the  same 
time,   however,   she  had  so  far  failed  in  her  attempts  to 
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establish  a  white  salon  which  should  take  ihe  lead  in  in- 
fluencing  opinion.  Only  the  people  of  her  own  setvisited 
her,  not  a  single  prince  ever  came,  and  her  Mondaj  dances 
were  the  same  as  in  a  score  of  other  middie-class  homes, 
having  no  brilliancy  and  no  importance.  In  fieust,  the  real 
white  sahriy  which  should  guide  men  and  things  and  sway  ail 
Bome,  was  stiU  in  dreamland. 

'  Just  notice  her  keen  smile  as  she  examines  everything 
hère/  resumed  Narcisse.  '  She*s  teaching  herself  and  form- 
ing  plans,  l'm  sure  of  it.  Now  that  she  is  about  to  be 
connected  with  a  princely  family  she  probably  hopes  to 
receive  some  of  the  best  society.* 

Large  as  was  the  room,  the  crowd  in  it  had  by  this  time 
grown  so  dense  that  the  two  friends  were  pressed  back  to  a 
wall,  and  felt  almost  stifled.  The  attaché  therefore  decided 
to  lead  the  priest  elsewhere,  and  as  they  walked  along  he 
gave  him  some  particulars  conceming  the  palace,  which  was 
one  of  the  most  sumptuous  in  Bome,  and  renowned  for  the 
magnificence  of  its  réception  rooms.  Dancing  took  place  in 
the  picture  gallery,  a  superb  apartment  more  than  sixty  feet 
long,  with  eight  Windows  overlooking  the  Corso  ;  while  the 
buffet  was  installed  in  the  Hall  of  the  Antiques,  a  marble  hall, 
which  among  other  precious  things  contained  a  statue  of 
Venus,  rivalling  the  one  at  the  Capitol.  Then  there  was  a 
suite  of  marvellous  salons,  still  resplendent  with  ancient 
luxury,  hung  with  the  rarest  stuffs,  and  retaining  some 
unique  spécimens  of  old-time  furniture,  on  which  covetous 
antiquaries  kept  their  eyes  fixed,  whilst  waiting  and  hoping 
for  the  inévitable  future  ruin.  And  one  of  thèse  apartments, 
the  little  Saloon  of  the  Mirrors,  was  particularly  famous.  Of 
circular  shape  and  Louis  XV  style,  it  was  surrounded  by 
mirrors  in  rococo  frames,  extremely  rich,  and  most  exquisitely 
carved. 

*You  will  see  ail  that  by-and-by,'  continued  Narcisse. 
*  At  présent  we  had  better  go  in  hère  if  we  want  to  breathe  a 
little.  It  îs  hère  that  the  arm-chairs  from  the  adjacent  gallery 
hâve  been  brought  for  the  accommodation  of  the  ladies  who 
désire  to  sit  down  and  be  seen  and  admired.* 

The  apartment  they  entered  was  a  spacious  one,  draped 
with  the  most  superb  Genoese  velvet,  that  antique  jardinière 
velvet  with  pale  satin  ground,  and  flowers  once  of  dazzling 
brlghtness,  whose  greens  and  blues  and  reds  had  now  become 
exquisitely  soft,  with  the  subdued,  faded  tones  of  old  floral 
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love-tokens*  On  the  pier-tables  and  in  the  cabinets  ail 
around  were  Bome  of  the  most  precious  cnrios  in  the  palace, 
ivory  caskets,  gilt  and  painted  wood  carvings,  pièces  of  antique 
plate — briefly  a  collection  of  marvels.  And  several  ladies, 
fleeing  the  crush,  had  already  taken  refuge  on  the  numerous 
Beats,  clustering  in  little  groups,  and  laughing  and  chatting 
with  the  few  gentlemen  who  had  discovered  this  retreat  of 
grâce  and  galanterie.  In  the  bright  glow  of  the  lamps 
nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  the  sight  of  ail  those 
bare,  sheeny  shoulders,  and  those  supple  necks,  above  whose 
napes  were  coiled  tresses  of  fair  or  raven  hair.  Bare  arms 
emerged  like  living  ôowers  of  ûesh  from  amidst  the  mingling 
lace  and  silk  of  soft-hued  bodices.  The  fans  played  slowly, 
as  if  to  heighten  the  fires  of  the  precious  stones,  and  at  each 
beat  wafted  around  an  odore  di  femina  blended  with  a  pre- 
dominating  perfume  of  violets. 

*  Hallo  1  '  exclaimed  Narcisse,  *  there's  our  good  friend 
Monsignor  Nani  bowing  to  the  Austrian  ambassadress.' 

As  soon  as  Nani  perceived  the  young  priest  and  his  corn- 
panion  he  came  towards  them,  and  the  trio  then  withdrew 
into  the  embrasure  of  a  window  in  order  that  they  might  chat 
for  a  moment  at  their  ease.  The  prelate  was  smÎLing  like  one 
enchanted  with  the  beauty  of  the  fête,  but  at  the  same  time 
he  retained  ail  the  serenity  of  innocence,  as  if  he  had  not  even 
noticed  the  exhibition  of  bare  shoulders  by  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded.  '  Ah,  my  dear  son  I  '  he  said  to  Pierre,  *  I  am  very 
pleased  to  see  you  1  Well,  and  what  do  you  think  of  our 
Borne  when  she  makes  up  her  mind  to  gÎYe  fêtes  ?  * 

*  Why,  it  is  superb.  Monseigneur/ 

Then,  in  an  emotional  manner,  Nani  spoke  of  Gelîa's  lofty 
piety  ;  and,  in  order  to  give  the  Vatican  the  crédit  of  this 
Bumptuous  gala,  affected  to  regard  the  Prince  and  Princess  as 
staunch  adhérents  of  the  Church,  as  if  he  were  altogether  un- 
aware  that  the  King  and  Queen  were  presently  coming.  And 
afterwards  he  abruptly  exclaimed  :  *  I  hâve  been  thinMng  of 
you  ail  day,  my  dear  son.  Yes,  I  heard  that  you  had  gone  to 
Bee  his  Emincnce  Cardinal  Sanguinetti.  Well,  and  how  did 
he  receive  you  ?  ' 

*  Oh  I  in  a  most  patemal  manner,'  Pierre  replîed.  *  At 
first  he  made  me  understand  the  embarrassment  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  his  position  as  protector  of  Lourdes  ;  but  just  as 
I  was  going  off  he  showed  himself  charming,  and  promised 
xae  his  help  with  a  delicaoy  which  deeply  touched  me,' 
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'  Did  he  indeed,  my  dear  son  ?  But  it  doesn't  surprise  mOi 
his  Eminence  îs  so  good-hearted  1  ' 

'  Ând  I  must  add,  Monseigneur,  tbat  I  came  back  with  a 
lîght  and  hopeful  heart.  It  now  seems  to  me  as  if  my  suit 
were  half  gained.' 

*  Naturally,  I  understand  it,'  replied  Nani,  who  was  stiU 
smiling  with  that  keen,  intelligent  smile  of  bis,  sbarpened  by 
a  touch  of  almost  imperceptible  irony.  And  after  a  short 
pause  he  added  in  a  very  simple  way  :  '  The  misfortune  ia 
that  on  the  day  before  yesterday  your  book  was  condemned 
by  the  Congrégation  of  the  Index,  which  was  convoked  by  its 
secretary  expressly  for  that  purpose.  Ând  the  judgment  will 
be  laid  before  his  Holiness,  for  him  to  sign  it,  on  the  day 
after  to-morrow.' 

Pierre  looked  at  the  prelate  in  bewilderment.  Had  the 
old  mansion  fallen  on  his  head  he  would  not  hâve  felt  more 
overcome.  What  I  was  it  ail  over  ?  His  journey  to  Eome, 
the  experiment  he  had  corne  to  attempt  there,  had  resulted  in 
that  defeat,  of  which  he  was  thus  suddenly  apprised  amidst  that 
betrothal  Jéte,  And  he  had  not  even  been  able  to  défend 
himself,  he  had  sacrificed  his  time  without  finding  anyone  to 
whom  he  might  speak,  before  whom  he  might  plead  his  cause  I 
Anger  was  rising  within  him,  and  he  could  not  prevent  himself 
from  muttering  bitterly  :  *  Ah  I  how  I  hâve  been  duped  1 
And  that  Cardinal  who  said  to  me  only  this  morning  :  ''  If 
God  be  with  you  He  will  save  you  in  spite  of  everything." 
Yes,  yes,  I  now  understand  him  ;  he  was  juggling  with  words, 
he  only  desired  a  disaster  in  order  that  submission  might  lead 
me  to  Heaveh  1  Submit,  indeed  ;  ah  1  I  cannot,  I  cannot 
yet  1    My  heart  is  too  full  of  indignation  and  grief.' 

Nani  examined  and  studied  him  with  curiosity.  *  But  my 
dear  son,*  he  said,  *notliing  is  final  so  long  as  the  Holy 
Father  bas  not  signed  the  judgment.  You  hâve  ail  to-morrow 
and  even  the  morning  of  the  day  after  before  you.  A  miracle 
is  always  possible.*  Then,  lowering  his  voice  and  drawing 
Pierre  on  one  side  whilst  Narcisse  in  an  sBsthetical  spirit 
examined  the  ladies,  he  added  :  '  Listen,  I  hâve  a  communi- 
cation to  make  to  you  in  great  secrecy.  Oome  and  join  me  in 
the  little  Saloon  of  the  Mirrors  by-and-by,  during  the  Cotillon. 
We  shall  be  able  to  talk  thére  at  our  ease.* 

Pierre  nodded,  and  thereupon  the  prelate  discreetly  with- 
drew  and  disappeared  in  the  crowd.  However,  the  youxig 
man's  ears  were  buzzing  ;  he  could  no  longer  ^bope  ;  whflbt 
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indeed  could  he  accomplish  in  one  day  since  he  had  lost  three 
months  without  even  being  able  to  secure  an  audience  with  the 
Pope  ?  And  his  bewildennent  increased  as  he  suddenly  heard 
Narcisse  speaking  to  him  of  art.  *  It's  astonishing  how  the 
féminine  figure  has  deteriorated  in  thèse  dreadful  démocratie 
days.  It's  ail  fat  and  horribly  common.  Not  one  of  those 
women  yonder  shows  the  Florentine  contour,  with  small  bosom 
and  slender,  élégant  neck.  Ah  I  that  one  yonder  isn't  so  bad 
perhaps,  the  fair  one  with  her  hair  coiledup,  whom  Monsignor 
Fomaro  has  just  approached.' 

For  a  few  minutes  indeed  Monsignor  Fomaro  had  been 
fluttering  from  beauty  to  beauty,  with  an  amiable  air  of  con- 
quest.  He  looked  superb  that  evening  with  his  lofty  décorative 
figure,  blooming  cheeks  and  victorious  affability.  No  un- 
pleasant  scandai  was  associated  with  his  name  ;  he  was  simply 
regarded  as  a  prelate  of  gaUant  ways  who  took  pleasure  in  the 
Bociety  of  ladies.  And  he  paused  and  chatted,  and  leant  over 
their  bare  shoulders  with  laughing  eyes  and  humid  lips  as  if 
experiencing  a  sort  of  devout  rapture.  However,  on  perceiving 
Narcisse  whom  he  occasionally  met,  he  at  once  came  forward 
and  the  attaché  had  to  bow  to  him.  *  You  hâve  been  in  good 
health  I  hope,  Monseigneur,  since  I  had  the  honour  of  seeing 
you  at  the  embassy.' 

*  Oh  l  y  es,  I  am  very  well,  very  weU  indeed.  What.  a 
delightful/é^e,  is  it  not  ?  * 

Pierre  also  had  bowed.  This  was  the  man  whose  report 
had  broûght  about  the  condemnation  of  his  book  ;  and  it  was 
with  resentment  that  he  recalled  his  caressing  air  and  charming 
greeting,  instinct  with  such  lying  promise.  However,  the 
prelate  who  was  very  shrewd,  must  hâve  guessed  that  the 
young  priest  was  already  aoquainted  with  the  décision  of  the 
Congrégation,  and  hâve  thought  it  more  dignified  to  abstain 
from  open  récognition  ;  for  on  his  side  he  merely  nodded  and 
smiled  at  him.  *  What  a  number  of  people  I  *  he  went  on, 
*  and  how  many  charming  persons  there  are  1  It  will  soon  be 
impossible  for  one  to  move  in  this  room.' 

AU  the  seats  in  fact  were  now  occupîed  by  ladies,  and 
what  with  the  strong  perfume  of  violets  and  the  exhalations 
of  warm  necks  and  shoulders  the  atmosphère  was  becoming 
most  oppressive.  The  fans  flapped  more  briskly,  and  clear 
laughter  rang  out  amidst  a  growing  hùbbub  of  conversation 
inwhioh  the  samewords  constantly  recurred.  Borne  news, 
àoubtlèss,  had  just  arrived,  some  rumour  was  being  whispered 
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from  group  to  group,  throwing  them  ail  into  feverish  excite- 
ment.  As  it  happened,  Monsignor  Fomaro,  who  W£is  always 
well  înformeâ,  desired  to  be  the  prodlaimer  of  this  news,  which 
nobod j  as  yet  had  ventiired  to  announce  aloud. 

*  Do  you  know  what  is  exciting  them  ail  ?  '  he  înquired. 

'Is  it  the  Holy  Father's  illness?'  asked  Pierre  in  hia 
anxiety.    '  Is  he  worse  this  evening  ?  ' 

The  prelate  looked  at  hîm  in  astonishment,  and  then 
Bomewhat  impatiently  replied  :  '  Oh,  no,  no.  His  Holiness  is 
much  better,  thank  Heaven.  A  person  belonging  to  the  Vati- 
can was  telling  me  just  now  that  he  was  able  to  get  up  this 
aftemoon  and  receive  his  intimâtes  as  usual.' 

'Ail  the  same,  people  hâve  been  alarmod,'  interrupted 
Narcisse.  '  I  mnst  confess  that  we  did  not  f eel  easy  at  the 
embassy,  for  a  Conclave  at  the  présent  time  would  be  a  great 
worry  for  France.  She  would  exercise  no  influence  at  it.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  on  the  part  of  our  Bepublican  Government 
to  treat  the  Holy  See  as  of  no  importance  I  However,  can 
one  ever  tell  whether  the  Pope  is  ill  or  not  ?  I  know  for  a 
certainty  that  he  was  nearly  carried  o£f  last  winter  when 
nobody  breathed  a  word  about  any  illness,  whereas  on  the  last 
occasion  when  the  newspapers  kÛled  him  and  talked  about  a 
dreadful  attack  of  bronchiUs,  I  myself  saw  him  quite  strong 
and  in  the  best  of  spirits  !  His  reported  illnesses  are  mère 
matters  of  policy,  I  fancy.'^ 

With  a  hasty  gesture,  however,  Monsignor  Fomaro 
brushedthis  importunate  subject  aside.  'No,  no,'  said  he, 
•people  are  tranquilised  and  no  longer  talk  of  it.  What 
excites  ail  those  ladies  is  that  the  Congrégation  of  the  Council 
to-day  voted  the  dissolution  of  the  Prada  marriage  by  a  great 
majority.* 

Again  did  Pierre  feel  moved.  However,  not  having  had 
time  to  see  any  members  of  the  Boccanera  family  on  his  retum 
from  Frascati  he  f  eared  that  the  news  might  be  false  and  said 
BO.  Thereupon  the  prelate  gave  his  word  of  honour  that 
things  were  as  he  stated.  *  The  news  is  certain,'  he  declared. 
'  I  had  it  from  a  member  of  the  Congrégation.*  And  then, 
ail  at  once,  he  apologised  and  hurried  off  :  'Excuse  me  but  I 
see  a  lady  whom  I  had  not  yet  caught  sight  of,  and  I  désire  to 
pay  my  respects  to  her.' 

'  There  is  mnch  trath  in  this  ;  but  the  reader  most  not  Imagine  thaï 
the  Pope  is  neyer  ill,  At  hi0  great  âge,  incUapositions  are  only  natiual,— 
2Vans. 
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He  at  once  hastened  to  the  lady  in  question,  and,  being 
nnable  to  sit  down,  inclined  his  loftj  figure  as  if  to  envelop 
her  with  his  gallant  courtesy  ;  whilst  she,  young,  fresh,  and 
bare-shouldered,  laughed  with  a  pearly  laugh  as  his  cape  of 
violet  silk  lightly  brushed  her  sheeny  skin. 

*You  know  that  person,  don't  you?'  Narcisse  înquired 
of  Pierre.  *NoI  ReaUy?  Why,  that  is  Oount  Prada's 
innamorata^  the  charming  Lisbeth  Eauffmann,  by  whom  he 
bas  just  had  a  son.  It's  her  first  appearance  in  society  since 
that  event.  She  is  a  German,  you  know,  and  lost  her  husband 
hère.  Bhe  paints  a  little  ;  in  fact,  rather  nicely.  Â  great  deal 
is  forgiven  to  the  ladies  of  the  foreign  colony,  and  this  one  isr 
particularly  popular  on  account  of  the  very  arable  manner  in 
which  she  receives  people  at  her  little  palazzo  in  the  Via 
Principe  Amedeo.  As  you  may  imagine,  the  news  of  the 
dissolution  of  that  marriage  must  amuse  her  I  ' 

She  looked  really  exquisite,  that  Lisbeth,  very  faîr,  rosy, 
and  gay,  with  satiny  skin,  soft  blue  eyes,  and  lips  wreathed  in 
an  amiable  smile,  which  was  renowned  for  its  grâce.  Ând 
that  evening,  in  her  gown  of  white  silk  spangled  with  gold, 
she  showed  herself  so  delighted  with  life,  so  securely  happy 
in  the  thought  that  she  was  free,  that  she  loved  and  was  loved 
in  retum,  that  the  whispered  tidings,  the  malicious  remarka 
exchanged  behind  the  fans  of  those  around  her,  seemed  to 
tum  to  her  personal  triumph.  For  a  moment  ail  eyes  had 
Bought  her,  and  people  talked  of  the  outcome  of  her  connec- 
tion with  Prada,  the  man  whose  manhood  the  Ghurch 
Bolemnly  denied  by  its  décision  of  that  very  day  î  And  there 
came  stified  laughter  and  whispered  jests,  whîlst  she,  radiant 
in  her  insolent  serenity,  accepted  with  a  rapturous  air  the 
gallantry  of  Monsignor  Fomaro,  who  congratulated  her  on  a 
painting  of  the  Virgin  with  the  lily,  which  she  had  lately  sent 
to  a  fine  art  show. 

Ah  1  that  mfitrimonial  nullity  suit,  which  for  a  year  had 
gupplied  Bome  with  scandai,  what  a  final  hubbub  it  occasioned 
as  the  tidings  of  its  termination  burst  forth  amidst  that  bail  I 
The  black  and  white  worlds  had  long  chosen  it  as  a  battle- 
field  for  the  exchange  of  incredible  slander,  endless  gossip, 
the  most  nonsensical  tittle-tattle.  And  now  it  was  over  ;  the 
Vatican  with  imperturbable  impudence  had  pronounced  the 
marriage  null  and  void  on  the  ground  that  the  husband  was 
no  man,  and  ail  Eome  would  laugh  over  the  affair,  with  that 
tree  acepticism  whioh  it  displayed  as  soon  as  the  pecuniary 
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affaira  of  the  Church  came  into  question.  The  incidents  of 
the  struggle  were  already  common  property  :  Prada's  feelinga 
revolting  to  Buch  a  point  that  he  had  withdrawn  from  the 
contest,  the  Boccaneras  moving  heaven  and  earth  in  their 
feverish  anxiety,  the  money  which  they  haddistributed  among 
the  créatures  of  the  varions  cardinals  in  order  to  gain  their 
influence,  and  the  large  sum  which  they  had  indirectly  paid 
for  the  second  and  favourable  report  of  Monsignor  Palma. 
People  said  that,  altogether,  more  than  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  had  been  expended,  but  this  was  not  thought  over  much, 
as  a  well-known  French  countess  had  been  obliged  to  disburse 
nearl^  ten  times  that  amount  to  secure  the  dissolution  of  her 
marriage.  But  then  the  Holy  Father's  need  was  so  great  I 
And,  moreover,  nobody  was  angered  by  this  venality  ;  it  merely 
gave  lise  to  malicious  witticisms  ;  and  the  fans  continued 
waving  in  the  increasing  beat,  and  the  ladies  quivered  with 
contentment  as  the  whispered  pleasantries  took  wing  and 
fluttered  over  their  bare  shoulders. 

'  Oh  I  how  pleased  the  Contessina  must  be  I  '  Pierre 
resumed.  'I  did  not  understand  what  her  little  friend, 
Princess  Celia,  meant  by  saying  when  we  came  in  that  she 
would  be  so  happy  and  beautif ul  this  evening.  It  is  doubtless 
on  that  account  that  she  is  coming  hère,  after  cloistering 
herself  ail  the  time  the  affair  lasted,  as  if  she  were  in  moum- 
îng/ 

However,  Lisbeth's  eyes  had  chanced  to  meet  those  of 
Narcisse,  and  as  she  smiled  at  him  he  was,  in  his  tum, 
obliged  to  pay  his  respects  to  her,  for,  Uke  everybody  else  of 
the  foreign  colony,  he  knew  her  through  having  visited  her 
studio.  He  was  again  retuming  to  Pierre  when  a  fresh  out- 
burst  of  émotion  stirred  the  diamond  aigrettes  and  theflowera 
adoming  the  ladies'  hair.  People  turned  to  see  what  was  the 
matter,  and  again  did  the  hubbub  increase*  'Ahl  it'a 
Oount  Prada  in  person  1  '  murmured  Narcisse,  with  an  ad- 
miring  glance.  '  He  has  a  une  bearing,  whatever  folks  may 
say.  Dress  him  up  in  velvet  and  gold,  and  what  a  splendid, 
unscrupulous,  fifteenth-century  adventurer  he  would  make  I  ' 

Prada  entered  the  room,  looking  quite  gay,  in  fact,  almoat 
triumphant.  And  above  his  large,  white  shirt-front,  edged 
by  the  black  of  his  coat,  he  really  had  a  commanding,  pre- 
dacious  expression,  with  his  frank,  stem  eyes,  and  his  ener- 
getio  features  barred  by  a  large  black  moustache,  Never  had 
ft  more  rapturous  smile  of  senauality  revealed  the  wolfish  toeth 
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of  hîs  Yoracîoas  mouth.  With  rapid  glances  I  : 
the  women,  dived  into  their  very  soûls,  T  : 
Lisbeth,  who  looked  so  pink,  and  fair,  ai  i 
expression  softened,  and  ne  frankly  went  up  I 
troubling  in  the  slightest  degree  about  tbe  an  i 
eyes  wbich  were  tumed  upon  him.  As  soo  : 
Fomaro  had  made  room,  ne  stooped  and  con 
young  woman  in  a  low  tone.  And  slie  no  c  i 
the  news  which  was  circulating,  for  as  he  agai  : 
erect,  he  laughed  a  somewhat  forced  laugh,  ar  i 
voluntary  gestùre. 

^  However,  he  then  caught  sight  of  Pierre,  \ 
m  the  embrasure  of  the  window;  and  whei 
shaken  hands  with  Narcisse,  he  said  to  the  yoi 
ail  his  wonted  bravura  :  *  You  recollect  what  ] 
were  coming  back  from  Frascati  ?  Well,  it's  : 
they've  annulled  my  marriage.  It's  sueh  an  :  : 
an  imbécile  décision,  that  I  still  doubted  it  a  n 

*  Oh  1  the  news  is  certain,'  Pierre  made 
*  It  has  just  been  confirmed  to  us  by  Monsignci 
had  it  from  a  member  of  the  Congrégation, 
that  the  majority  was  very  large.' 

Prada  again  shook  with  laughter.  *  No, 
'sucha  farce  is  beyond  beliefl  It's  the  fineii 
to  justice  and  common-sense  that  I  know  c 
maniage  can  also  be  annulled  by  the  civil  coui 
friend  whom  you  see  yonder  be  only  wiUing,  'i 
ourselves  in  Komel  Yes,  indeed,  l'd  marry 
Maria  Maggiore  with  ail  possible  pomp.  AncI 
little  being  in  the  world  who  would  take  part  iii 
nurse's  arms  I  ' 

He  laughed  too  loud  as  he  spoke,  alluded  1 
fashion  to  his  child,  that  living  proof  of  his  m 
it  suf ering  that  made  his  lips  curve  upwards 
white  teeth  ?  It  could  be  divined  that  he  was  q 
ingagainst  an  awakening  of  covert,  tumultuous 
he  would  not  aoknowledge  even  to  himself. 

*  And  you,  my  dear  Abbé  ?  '  he  hastily  resui 
know  the  T)ther  report  ?  Do  you  know  that  t 
coming  hère  ?  '  It  was  thus,  by  force  of  habit, 
nated  Benedetta,  forgetting  that  she  was  no  loi 

*  Yes,  I  hâve  just  been  told  so,'  Pierre  replie 
hesitated  for  a  moment  before  adding,  with  a  de 
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any  disagteeablô  surprise  :  <  Ând  we  shall  no  doubt  seô  Fnnce 
Dario  aJso,  for  he  has  not  started  for  Naples  as  I  told  you. 
Something  prevented  bis  departure  at  the  laet  moment,  I 
believe.    At  least  so  I  gathered  £rom  a  servant/ 

Prada  no  longer  laughed.  His  face  suddenly  became  grave, 
and  be  contented  bimself  witb  murmurîng:  'Ahl  so  tbe 
cousin  is  to  be  o£  tbe  party.  Well,  we  sball  see  tbem,  we  sball 
see  them  botb  1  ' 

Tben,  wbilst  tbe  two  friends  went  on  cbatting,  he  became 
silent  as  if  serious  considérations  impelled  bim  to  reflect.  And 
suddenly  making  a  gesture  of  apology  be  withdrew  yetfartber 
into  tbe  embrasure  in  wbicb  be  stood,  pulled  a  note-book  out 
of  bis  pocket,  and  tore  &om  it  a  leaf  on  wbicb,  witbout  modify- 
ing  bis  band-writing  otberwise  tban  by  sligbtly  enlarging  it, 
be  pencilled  tbese  four  Unes  :  '  A  legend  avers  tbat  tbe  fig-tree 
of  Judas  now  grows  at  Frascati,  and  tbat  its  fruit  is  deadly  for 
bim  wbo  may  désire  to  become  Pope.  Eat  not  tbe  poisoned 
figs,  nor  give  tbem  eitber  to  your  servants  or  your  fowls.' 
Tben  be  folded  tbe  paper,  fastened  it  with  a  postage  stamp, 
and  wrote  on  it  tbe  address  :  '  To  bis  most  Beverend  and  most 
Illustrious  Ëminence,  Cardinal  Boccanera.'  And  wben  be  had 
placed  everytbing  in  bis  pocket  again,  be  drew  a  long  breath 
and  once  more  called  back  bis  laugb. 

A  kind  of  invincible  discomfort,  a  far-away  terror  had 
momentarily  frozen  bim.  Witbout  being  guided  by  any  clear 
train  of  reasoning,  be  had  felt  tbe  need  of  protecting  bimself 
against  any  cowardly  temptation,  any  possible  abomination. 
He  could  not  bave  told  wbat  course  of  ideas  bad  induced  bim 
to  Write  tbose  four  Unes  witbout  a  moment's  delay,  on  tbe  very 
spot  wbere  be  stood,  under  penalty  of  contributing  to  a  great 
catastrophe.  But  one  thought  was  firmly  fixed  in  bis  brain, 
tbat  on  leaving  tbe  baU  he  would  go  to  the  Via  GiuUa  and 
throw  tbat  note  into  tbe  letter-box  at  tbe  Palazzo  Boccanera. 
And  tbat  decided,  he  was  once  more  easy  in  mind. 

*  Why,  wbat  is  tbe  matter  with  you,  my  dear  Abbé  ?  '  he 
inquired  on  again  joining  in  the  conversation  of  the  two  friends. 
*  You  are  quite  gloomy.'  And  on  Pierre  telling  bim  of  the 
bad  news  wbicb  he  had  received,  the  condemnation  of  his 
book,  and  the  single  day  wbicb  remained  to  bim  for  action  if 
he  did  not  wish  bis  joumey  to  Rome  to  resuit  in  defeat,  he 
began  to  protest  as  if  ne  bimself  needed  agitation  and  diversion 
in  order  to  continue  hopeful  and  bear  the  ills  of  Ufe.  *  Never 
mind,  never  mind,  dou*t  worry  yourself ,'  said  he,  *  one  loses 
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ail  one's  strength  by  worrying.  Â  day  îs  a  great  deal,  one  can 
do  ever  so  many  things  in  a  day.  An  hour,  a  minute  sufi&ces 
for  destiny  to  intervene  and  tum  defeat  into  victory  1  '  He 
grew  feverisb  as  he  spoke,  and  ail  at  once  added,  '  Corne,  let'a 
go  to  the  ball-room.  It  seems  that  the  scène  there  is  some- 
thing  prodigious.* 

Then  he  exchanged  a  last  loving  glanée  with  Lisbeth  whilst 
Pierre  and  Narcisse  followed  him,  the  three  of  them  extzîcating 
themselves  from  their  corner  with  the  greatèst  difficulty,  and 
then  wending  their  way  towards  the  adjoining  gallery  through 
a  sea  of  serried  skirts,  a  billowy  ezpanse  of  necks  and  shoulders 
whence  ascendedthe  passion  which  makes  life  the  odonr  ahke 
of  love  and  of  death. 

With  its  eight  Windows  overlooking  the  Corso,  their  panes 
uncortained  and  throwing  a  blaze  of  light  npon  the  houses 
across  the  road,  the  picture  gallery,  sixty-fîve  feet  in  length 
and  more  than  tliirty  in  breadth,  spread  ont  with  incomparable 
splendour.  The  illumination  was  dazzling.  Clusters  of  electric 
lamps  had  changed  seven  pairs  of  huge  marble  candelabra  into 
gigantic  torchères,  akin  to  constellations  ;  and  ail  along  the 
comice  up  above,  other  lamps  set  in  bright-hued  floral  glasses 
f ormed  a  marvellous  garland  of  fiatning  flowers  :  tulips,  pseonies, 
and  roses.  The  antique  red  velvet  worked  with  gold,  which 
draped  the  walls,  glowed  like  a  fumace  ôre.  About  the  doors 
and  Windows  there  were  hangings  of  old  lace  broidered  with 
flowers  in  coloured  silk  whose  hues  had  the  very  intensity  of 
life.  But  the  sight  of  sights  beneath  the  sumptuous  panelled 
ceiling  adomed  with  golden  roses,  the  unique  spectacle  of  a 
richness  not  to  be  eqimlled,  was  the  collection  of  masterpieces 
fiuch  as  no  muséum  could  excel.  There  were  works  of  Raàaelle 
and  Titian,  Eembrandt  and  Eubens,  Yelasquez  and  Bibera, 
famous  Works  which  in  this  unexpected  illumination  suddenly 
showed  forth,  triumphant  with  youth  regained,  as  if  awakened 
to  the  immortal  life  of  genius.  And,  as  their  Majesties  would 
not  arrive  before  mldnight,  the  bail  had  just  been  opened,  and 
flights  of  soft-hued  gownswere  whirling  in  a  waltz  past  ail  the 
pompons  throng,  the  glittering  jewels  and  décorations,  the  gold- 
broidered  uniforms  and  the  pearl-broidered  robes,  whilst  silk 
and  satin  and  velvet  spread  and  overflowed  upon  every  side. 

*  It  is  prodigious,  really  I  '  deolared  Brada  with  his  excited 
air,  *  let  us  go  this  way  and  place  ourselves  in  a  windoT^  recess 
again.  There  is  no  better  spot  for  getting  a  good  view  without 
jbeing  too  much  jostled.' 
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They  losi  Narcisse  somehow  or  other,  and  on  reaching  tbe 
desired  recess  found  themselves  but  two,  Pierre  and  the  Connt. 
The  orchestra,  installed  on  a  little  platform  at  the  far  end  of 
the  gallery,  had  just  finished  the  waltz,  and  the  dancers,  with 
an  air  of  giddy  rapture,  were  slowly  walking  throngh  the  crowd 
when  a  fresh  arrivai  caused  evenr  head  to  tum.  Donna 
Berafina,  arrayed  in  a  robe  of  purple  silk  as  if  she  had  wom 
the  colours  of  her  brother  the  Cardinal,  was  making  a  royal 
entry  on  the  arm  of  Consistorial  Advocate  Morano.  And  never 
before  had  she  laced  herself  so  tightly,  never  had  her  waist 
looked  80  slim  and  girlish  ;  and  never  had  her  stem,  wrînkled 
face,  which  her  white  hair  scarcely  softened,  expressed  such 
jstubborn  and  victorious  domination.  A  discreet  murmur 
of  approval  ran  round,  a  murmur  of  public  relief  as  it  were, 
for  ail  Boman  sodety  had  condemned  the  unworthy  conduct 
of  Morano  in  severing  a  connection  of  thirty  years  to  which  the 
drawing-rooms  had  grownas  accustomed  as  if  it  had  been  a  légal 
marriage.  The  rupture  had  lasted  for  two  months,  to  the  great 
scandai  of  Borne  where  the  cuit  of  long  and  f aithful  affections 
still  abides.  And  so  the  réconciliation  touched  every  heart 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  happiest  conséquences  of  the 
victory  which  the  Boccanera§  had  that  day  gained  in  the  affair 
of  Benedetta's  marriage.  Morano  repentant  and  Donna 
8era£na  reapp^aring  on  his  arm,  nothing  could  hâve  been 
more  satisf actory  ;  love  had  conquered,  décorum  was  preserved 
and  good  order  re-established. 

But  there  was  a  deeper  sensation  as  soon  as  Benedetta  and 
Dario  were  seen  to  enter,  side  by  side,  behind  the  others. 
This  tranquil  indijfferenee  for  the  ordinarjr  forms  of  propriety, 
on  the  very  day  when  ;the  marriage  with  Prada  had  been 
annulledj  this  victory  of  ^teve,  confessed^and  celebrated  before 
one  and  ail,  seemed  so  charpiing  in  ite^udacity,  so  full  of  ^e 
bravery  of  youth  and  hopé,  tbi^t  ibhe  pair  Were  at  once  forgiven 
amidst  a  murmur  of  universal  admiration.  And  as  in  the 
ca^e  of  Gelia  and  Attilio,  aH  hearti^  flew  tô  them,  to  their 
radiant  beauty,  to  the  wondroais  happiness  that  made  their 
faces  so  resplendent.  Dario,  still  paie  after  his  long  convales- 
cence, somewhat  slight  and  délicate  of  build,  with  the  fine 
clear  eyes  of  a  big  child,  and  the  dark  curly  beard  of  a  young 
god,  bore  himself  with  a  light  prîde,  in  which  ail  the  old 
princely  blood  of  the  Boccaneras  couid  be  traced.  And  Bene- 
detta, she  so  white  under  her  casque  of  jetty  hair,  she  so  calm 
and  60  sensible,  wore  her  lovely  smile,  that  smile  so  seldom 
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seen  on  her  face  but  which  was  irresistibly  fascinating,  trans- 
figuring  her,  imparting  the  charm  of  a  flower  to  her  somewhat 
foll  mouth,  and  fillmg  the  infinité  of  her  dark  and  f athomless 
eyes  with  a  radiance  as  of  heaven.  And  in  this  gay  retum  of 
youth  and  happiness,  an  exquisite  instinct  had  prompted  her 
to  put  on  a  white  gown,  a  plain  girlish  gown  which  symbolised 
her  maidenhood,  which  told  that  she  had  remained  through 
ail  a  pure  untamished  lily  for  the  husband  of  her  choice. 
Ând  nothing  of  her  form  was  to  be  seen,  not  a  gliinpse  of 
bosom  or  shoulder.  It  was  as  if  the  impénétrable,  redoubtable 
mystery  of  love,  the  sovereign  beauty  of  woman  slambered 
there,  all-powerful,  but  veiled  with  white.  Again,  not  a  jewel 
appeared  on  her  fingers  or  in  her  ears.  There  was  simply  a 
necklace  faUing  about  her  corsage,  but  a  necklace  fit  for 
royalty,  the  famous  pearl  necklace  of  the  Boccaneras,  which 
she  had  inherited  &om  her  mother,  and  which  was  known  to 
ail  Borne — ^pearls  of  fabulons  size  cast  negligently  about  her 
neck,  and  sufficing,  simply  as  she  was  gowned,  to  make  her 
queen  of  ail. 

*  Oh  I  '  murmured  Pierre  in  ecstasy,  *  how  happy  and  how 
beautiful  she  is  !  ' 

But  he  at  once  regretted  that  he  had  expressed  his  thoughts 
aloud,  for  beside  him  he  heard  a  low  plaint,  an  involuntary 
growl  which  reminded  him  of  the  Count's  présence.  However, 
Prada  promptly  stifled  this  cry  of  retuming  anguish,  and 
found  strength  enough  to  affect  a  brutish  gaiety  :  *  The  devil  !  * 
said  he,  *  they  hâve  plenty  of  impudence.  I  hope  we  shall 
see  them  married  and  bedded  at  once  I  '  Then  regretting  this 
coarse  jest  which  had  been  prompted  by  the  revolt  of  passion, 
he  sought  to  appear  indifîerent  :  *  She  looks  very  nice  this 
evening,'  he  said,  '  she  has  the  finest  shoulders  in  the  world, 
you  know,  and  it's  a  real  success  for  her  to  hide  them  and  yet 
appear  more  beautiful  than  ever.' 

He  went  on  speaking,  contriving  to  assume  an  easy  tone, 
and  giving  varions  little  particulars  about  the  Countess  as  he 
still  obstinately  oalled  the  young  woman.  However,  he  had 
drawn  rather  further  into  the  recess,  for  fear,  no  doubt,  that 
people  might  remark  his  pallor,  and  the  painful  twitch  which 
contracted  his  mouth,  He  was  in  no  state  to  fight,  to  show 
himself  gay  and  insolent  in  présence  of  the  joy  which  the 
loyers  so  openly  and  naively  expressed.  And  he  was  glad  of 
the  respite  which  the  arrivai  of  the  Eing  and  Queen  at  this 
moment  offered  him,    'Ahl  hère  are  their  Majesties  I  '  he 
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exclaîmea,  tnmîng  towards  the  wîndow.  'Look  at  the 
Bcramble  in  the  street  !  ' 

Although  the  Windows  were  closed,  a  tumnlt  conld  be 
heard  rising  from  the  footways.  And  Pierre  on  looking  down 
saw,  by  the  light  of  the  electric  lamps,  a  sea  of  human  heads 
pour  over  the  road  and  encompass  the  carriages.  He  had 
Beveral  times  already  seen  the  Eing  during  the  latter's  daily 
drives  to  the  gronnds  of  the  Villa  Borghese,  whither  he  came 
like  any  private  gentleman — unguarded,  imescorted,  with 
merely  an  aide-de-camp  accompanying  him  in  his  Victoria, 
Ât  other  times  he  drove  a  light  phaeton  with  only  a  footman 
in  black  livery  to  attend  him.  And  on  one  occasion  Pierre 
had  seen  him  with  the  Queen,  the  pair  of  them  seated  side  by 
aide  like  worthy  middle-class  folks  driving  abroad  for  pleasure. 
And,  as  the  royal  couple  went  by,  the  busy  people  in  the  streets 
and  the  çromenaders  in  the  public  gardens  contented  them- 
Belves  with  wafting  them  an  affectionate  wave  of  the  hand, 
the  most  expansive  simply  approaching  to  smile  at  them,  and 
no  one  importuning  them  with  acclamations.  Pierre,  who 
harboured  the  traditional  idea  of  kings  closely  guarded  and 
passing  processionally  with  ail  the  accompaniment  of  military 
pomp,  was  therefore  greatly  surprised  and  touched  by  the 
amiable  bonhomie  of  this  royal  pair,  who  went  wherever  they 
listed  in  full  security  amidst  the  smiling  affection  of  their 
people.  Everybody,  moreover,  had  told  him  of  the  King's 
kindliness  and  simplicity,  his  désire  for  peace,  and  his  passion 
for  sport,  solitude,  and  the  open  air,  which,  amidst  the  worries 
of  power,  must  often  hâve  made  him  dream  of  a  lif e  of  freedom 
far  from  the  imperious  duties  of  royalty  for  which  he  seemed 
unfitted.*  But  the  Queen  was  yet  more  tenderly  loved.  So 
naturaUy  and  serenely  virtuous  that  she  alone  remained  igno- 
rant of  the  scandais  of  Bome,  she  was  also  a  woman  of  great 
culture  and  great  refinement,  conversant  with  every  field  of 
literature,  and  very  happy  in  being  so  intelligent,  so  superior 
to  those  around  her — a  pre-eminence  which  she  realised  and 
which  she  was  fond  of  showing,  but  in  the  most  natural  and 
most  graceful  of  ways. 

Like  Pierre,  Prada  had  remained  with  his  face  to  the 
window,  and  suddenly  pointing  to  the  crowd  he  said  :  *  Now 
that  they  hâve  seen  the  Queen  they  will  go  to  bed  well  pleased. 

>  Eing  Hmnberi  inherîted  thèse  tastes  from  his  father  Victor 
Emanuel,  who  was  likewise  a  great  sportsman  and  had  a  perfeot  borrov 
ol  court  life,  pageantry,  and  the  exigencies  of  politics. — Traru. 
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And  bhero  isn't  a  single  police  agent  there,  l'm  sure.  Âh  I 
to  be  lovedy  to  be  lovedl'  Plainly  enongh  his  distress  of 
spirit  was  coming  baok,  and  so,  tuming  towards  the  gallery 
again,  he  trîed  to  play  the  jester.  '  Attention,  my  dear  Abbé, 
we  mustn't  miss  their  Majesties'  entry.  That  will  be  the 
finest  part  of  ih.Q  fête  !  ' 

A  few  minutes  went  by,  and  then,  in  the  very  midst  of  a 
polka,  the  orchestra  suddenly  ceased  playing.  But  a  moment 
afterwards,  with  ail  the  blare  of  its  brass  instruments,  it  struck 
up  the  Boyal  March.  The  dancers  âed  in  confusion,  the 
centre  of  the  gallery  was  cleared,  and  the  Eing  and  Queen 
entered,  escorted  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  Buongiovanni, 
who  had  received  them  at  the  foot  of  the  staircase.  The 
Eing  was  in  ordinary  evening  dress,  while  the  Queen  wore  a 
robe  of  straw-coloured  satin,  covered  with  superb  white  lace  ; 
and  under  the  diadem  of  brilliants  which  encircled  her  beauti- 
tiful  fair  hair,  she  looked  stillyoïmg,  with  a  fresh  and  rounded 
face,  whose  expression  was  ail  amiability,  gentleness,  and  wit. 
The  musio  was  still  sounding  with  the  enthusiastio  violence 
of  welcome.  Behind  her  father  and  mother,  Celia  appeared 
amidst  the  press  of  people  who  were  foUowing  to  see  the  sight  ; 
and  then  came  Attâio,  the  Saccos,  and  varions  relatives  and 
oj£cial  personages.  And,  pending  the  termination  of  the 
Boyal  Marchi  only  salutations,  glances,  and  smiles  were 
exchanged  amidst  the  sonorous  musio  and  dazzling  light  ; 
whilst  ail  the  guests  orowded  around  on  tip-toe,  with  out- 
stretched  necks  and  glittering  eyes — a  rising  tide  of  heads 
and  shoulders,  âashing  with  the  nres  of  precious  stones. 

At  last  the  March  ended  and  the  présentations  began. 
Their  Majesties  were  already  acquainted  with  Celia,  and  con- 
gratulated  her  with  quite  aJTectionate  kindHness.  However, 
8acc6,  both  as  minister  and  father,  was  particularly  desirouis 
of  presenting  his  son  Attilio.  He  bent  his  supple  spine,  and 
Bummoned  to  his  lips  the  fine  words  which  were  appropriate, 
in  such  wise  that  he  contrived  to  make  the  young  man  bow 
to  the  King  in  the  capacity  of  a  lieutenant  in  his  Majesty's 
army,  whilst  his  homage  as  a  handsome  young  man,  so  pas- 
sionately  loved  by  his  betrothed,  was  reserved  for  Queen 
Margherita,  Again  did  their  Majesties  show  themselves  very 
gracions,  even  towards  the  Signera  Sacco,  who,  ever  modest 
and  prudent,  had  remained  in  the  backgroimd.  And  then 
occurred  an  incident  that  was  destined  to  give  rise  to  endless 
gossip.    Oatching  sight  of  Benedetta,  whom  Count  Prada  had 
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presented  to  Ler  after  his  marriage,  the  Queen,  who  greatly 
admired  her  beauty  and  charm  of  manner,  addressed  her  a 
smile  in  such  wise  thàt  the  young  woman  was  compelled  to 
approach.  A  conversation  of  some  minutes'  duration  ensued, 
and  the  Contessina  was  fovoured  with  some  extremely  amiable 
expressions  which  were  porfeotly  audible  to  ail  around.  Most 
certainly  the  Queen  was  ignorant  of  the  event  of  the  day,  the 
dissolution  of  Benedetta's  marriage  with  Prada,  and  her 
coming  union  with  Dario  so  publicly  announced  at  this  galsi 
which  now  seemed  to  hâve  been  given  to  celebrate  a  double 
betrothal.  Nevertheless  that  conversation  caused  a  deep  im- 
pression ;  the  guests  talked  of  nothing  but  the  compliments 
which  Benedetta  had  received  from  the  most  virtuous  and 
intelligent  of  queens,  and  her  triumph  was  increased  by  it  ail, 
she  became  yet  more  beautiful  and  more  victorious  amidst  the 
happiness  she  felt  at  being  at  last  able  to  bestow  herself  on 
the  spouse  of  her  choice,  that  happiness  which  made  her  look 
80  radiant. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  torture  which  Prada  experi- 
enced  now  became  intense.  Whilst  the  sovereigns  continued 
conversing,  the  Queen  with  the  ladies  who  came  to  pay  her 
their  respects,  the  King  with  the  officerô,  diplomatists,  and 
other  important  personages  who  approached  him,  Prada  saw 
none  but  Benedetta — Benedetta  congratulated,  caressed, 
exalted  by  affection  and  glory.  Dario  was  near  her,  flushing 
with  pleasure,  radiant  like  herself.  It  was  for  Ihem  that  this 
bail  had  been  given,  for  them  that  the  lamps  shone  out,  for 
them  that  the  musio  played,  for  them  that  the  most  beautiful 
women  of  Eome  had  bared  their  bosoms  and  adomed  them 
with  precious  stones.  It  was  for  them  that  their  Majestiea 
had  entered  to  the  strains  of  the  Eoyal  March,  for  them  that 
the  fête  was  becoming  like  an  apotheosis,  for  r  them  that  a 
fon^y-loved  queen  was  smiling,  appearing  at  that  betrothal 
gala  like  the  good  fairy  of  the  nursery  taies,  whose  coming 
betokens  lifelong  happiness.  And  for  Prada,  this  Wondrously 
brilliant  hour  when  good  fortune  and  joyf  ulness  attained  their 
apogée,  was  one  of  defeat.  It  was  fraught  with  the  vîctory  of 
that  woman  who  had  refused  to  be  his  wife  in  aught  but  name, 
and  of  that  man  who  now  was  about  to  take  her  from  him  : 
Buch  a  public,  ostentations,  insulting  victory  that  îtstruckhim 
like  a  buffet  in  the  face.  And  not  merely  did  his  pride  and 
passion  bleed  for  that,  he  felt  that  the  triumph  of  the  Saccoa 
dealt  a  blow  to  his  fortune.  Was  it  true,  then,  that  the  rbugh 
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eonqnerors  of  the  Nortli  were  bound  to  deteriorate  in  the 
delightfol  climate  of  Home,  was  that  the  reason  why  he  already 
experienced  such  a  sensation  of  wearinesa  and  exhaustion  ? 
That  very  moming  at  Frascati  in  connection  with  tbat  disas- 
trous  building  enterprise  he  had  realised  tbat  bis  millions 
were  menaced,  albeit  he  ref ased  to  admit  tbat  tbings  were 
going  badly  with  him,  as  some  people  rumoured.  And  now, 
tbat  evening,  amidst  ih&i fête  he  bebeld  the  Soutb  victorious, 
Bacco  winning  the  day  like  one  wbo  feeds  at  bis  ease  on  tibie 
warm  prey  bo  gluttonously  poimced  upon  under  the  flaming 
Sun. 

And  the  thougbt  of  Sacco  beîng  a  mînister,  an  intimate  of 
the  King,  allying  himself  by  marriage  to  one  of  the  noblest 
familles  of  the  Eoman  aristocracy,  and  already  laying  banda 
on  tbe  people  and  tbe  national  funds  with  the  prospect  of 
some  day  becoming  tbe  master  of  Borne  and  Italy — tbat  thougbt 
again  was  a  blow  for  the  yanity  of  tbis  man  of  prey,  for  the 
ever-voracions  appetite  of  tbis  enjoyer,  wbo  felt  as  if  he  were 
being  pusbed  away  firom  table  before  tbe  f east  was  over  I  Ali 
orumbled  and  escaped  him,  8aGC0  stole  bis  millions,  and 
Benedetta  tortured  bis  âesh,  stirring  up  that  awfui  wound  of 
unsatisfied  passion  which  never  would  be  bealed. 

Again  did  Pierre  hear  that  dull  plaint,  that  involuntary 
despairing  growl,  which  had  upset  him  once  before.  And  he 
looked  at  the  Count,  and  asked  him  :  *  Are  you  suffering  ?  ' 
But  on  seeing  how  livid  was  the  face  of  Prada,  wbo  only 
retained  bis  calmness  by  a  superhuman  effort,  he  regretted 
his  indiscreet  question,  which,  moreover,  remainedunanswered. 
And  then  to  put  the  other  more  at  ease,  tbe  young  priest  went 
on  speaking,  yenting  the  thoughts  which  the  sight  before  bim 
inspired  :  *  Your  father  was  right,'  said  he,  '  we  Frenchmen 
whosé  éducation  is  so  full  of  the  Oatbolic  spirit,  even  in  thèse 
days  of  uniyersal  doùbt,  we  never  think  of  Rome  otherwise 
than  as  the  old  Bome  of  the  popes.  We  scarcely  know,  we 
oan  scarcely  nnder^and  the  great  changes  which,  year  by 
year,  bave  brought  about  tbe  Italian  Borne  of  the  présent  day. 
Wby,  wbon  I  arrived  hère,  the  King  and  his  govemment  and 
the  young  nation  working  to  make  a  great  capital  for  itself, 
seemed  to  me  of  no  account  whatever  i  Yes,  I  dismîssed  ail 
tbat,  thougbt  notbing  of  it,  in  my  dream  of  resuscitating  a 
Christian  and  evangelical  Bome,  which  should  assure  the 
happiness  of  the  world.' 

He  laughed  as  he  spoke,  pîtying  his  own  artlessness,  and 
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then  polnted  towards  the  gallery  where  Prince  Baongiovanni 
was  bowing  to  the  King  whilst  the  Princess  listened  to  the 
gallant  remarks  of  Sacco  :  a  scène  full  of  symbolism,  the  old 
papal  aristocracy  struck  down,  the  ^parvenus  accepted,  the 
black  and  white  worlds  so  mîxed  together  that  one  and  ail 
were  little  else  than  subjects,  on  the  eve  of  forming  but  one 
united  nation.  That  conciliation  between  the  Quirinal  and 
the  Vatican,  which  in  principle  was  regarded  as  impossible,  was 
it  not  in  practice  fatal,  in  face  of  the  évolution  which  went  on 
day  bj  day  ?  People  must  go  on  liying,  loving  and  creating 
life  throughout  the  âges.  And  the  mtoriage  of  Attilio  and 
Gelia  would  be  the  symbol  of  the  needful  union  :  youth  and 
love  triumphing  over  ancient  hatred,  ail  quarrels  forgotten  as 
a  handsome  lad  goes  by,  wins  a  lovely  girl»  and  carries  her  oS. 
in  his  arms  in  order  that  the  world  may  last. 

*  Look  at  them  I  *  resumed  Pierre,  *  how  handsome  and 
young  and  gay  both  the  fiancés  are,  ail  confidence  in  the  future. 
Ah  1  I  well  understand  that  your  King  should  hâve  corne  hère 
to  please  his  minister  and  win  one  of  the  old  Eoman  families 
over  to  his  throne  ;  it  is  good,  brave  and  fatherly  policy.  But 
I  like  to  think  that  he  bas  also  realised  the  touching  signiû- 
cance  of  that  marriage — old  Rome,  in  the  person  of  that 
candid,  loving  childgivingherself  to  young  Italy,  that  uprig:ht, 
cnthusiastio  young  man  who  wears  his  uniform  so  jauntily. 
And  may  their  nuptials  be  définitive  and  fruitful  ;  from  them 
and  from  ail  the  others  may  there  arise  the  great  nation  which, 
now  that  I  begin  to  know  you,  I  trust  you  will  soon  become  I  * 

Amidst  the  tottering  of  his  former  dream  of  an  evangelicaJ 
and  universal  Rome,  Pierre  expressed  thèse  good  wishes  for 
the  Eternal  City*s  future  fortune  with  such  keen  and  deep 
émotion  that  Prada  could  not  help  replying  :  '  I  thank  you  ; 
that  wish  of  yours  is  in  the  heart  of  every  good  Italian.' 

But  his  voice  quavered,  for  even  whilst  he  was  looking  at 
Celia  and  Attilio,  who  stood  smiling  and  talking  together,  he 
saw  Benedetta  and  Dario  approach  them,  wearing  the  same 
joyful  expression  of  perfect  happiness.  And  when  the  two 
couples  were  united,  so  radiant  and  so  triumphant,  so  full  of 
superb  and  happy  l^e,  he  no  longer  had  strength  to  stay  there, 
see  them,  and  suffer. 

*  I  am  frightfully  thirsty,*  he  coarsely  exclaimed.  *  Let's 
go  to  the  buâet  to  drink  something.'  And,  thereupon,  in  order 
to  avoid  notice,  he  so  manœuvred  as  to  glide  behind  the 
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throng,  skirtiûg  the  Windows  in  the  direction 
to  the  Hall  of  the  Antiques  which  was  beyonc 

Whilst  Pierre  was  following  him  they  we 
eddy  of  the  crowd,  and  the  young  priest  founc 
towards  the  two  loving  couples  who  still 
together.  And  Celia,  on  recognising  him,  beck 
friendly  way.  With  her  passionate  cuit  for 
enraptured  with  the  appearance  of  Benedetta,  I 
joined  her  little  lily  hands  as  bef  ore  the  image 
*  Oh  I  Monsieur  T  Abbé,'  said  she,  *  to  please  : 
her  how  beautiful  she  is,  more  beautiful  th 
earth,  more  beautiful  than  even  the  sun,  and 
stars.  If  you  only  knew,  my  dear,  it  makes  r 
you  so  beautiful  as  that,  as  beautiftd  as  happh 
as  love  itself  I  ' 

Benedetta  began  to  laugh,  while  the  two  7 
merry.    *  But  you  are  as  beautiful  as  I  am,  d 
Contessina.'    '  And  if  we  are  beautiful  it  is 
happy/ 

*  Yes,  yes,   happy,*    Celia   gently  respoi 
remember  the  evening  when  you  told  me  i 
succeed  in  marrying  the  Pope  and  the  King  ? 
I  are  marrying  them,  and  yet  we  are  very  hap 

*  But  we  don't  marry  them,  Dario  and  1 1  0] 
said  Benedetta  gaily.  '  No  matter  ;  as  yôu  ai 
same  evening,  it  is  sufficient  that  we  should  lo 
love  saves  the  world.* 

When  Pierre  at  last  succeeded  in  reaching 
Hall  of  the  Antiques,  where  the  buffet  was  ins 
Prada  there,  motionless,  gaziug  despite  1: 
gaUing  spectacle  which  he  desired  to  flee.  A 
than  his  will  had  kept  him  there,  forcing  him 
and  look,  and  look  again.  And  thus,  with  a 
he  still  lingered  and  witnessed  the  resumption 
the  first  figure  of  a  quadrille  which  the  orcl 
play  with  a  lively  flourish  of  its  brass  instrume 
and  Dario,  Celia  and  Attilio  were  vis-à-vis.  A 
and  delightful  was  the  sight  which  the  two  ce 
dancing  in  the  white  blaze,  ail  youth  and  joy,  tl 
Queen  drew  near  to  them  and  became  interes 
bravos  of  admiration  rang  ont,  while  f rom  eve 
1^  feeling  of  infinité  tendemess. 
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Tm  dyîng  ofthirst,  let's  gol'  repeated  Prada,  at  lasi 
managing  to  wrench  himself  away  f rom  the  tortoring  sîght. 

He  called  for  some  iced  lemonade  and  drank  the  glassf ul 
at  one  draught,  gulping  it  down  with  the  greedy  eagerness  of 
a  man  Btricken  with  fever,  who  will  never  more  be  able  to 
quench  the  buming  ûre  within  him. 

The  Hall  of  the  Antiques  was  a  spacîons  room  with  mosaic 
pavement,  and  décorations  of  stucco  ;  and  a  famous  collection 
of  vases,  bas-reliefs,  and  statues,  was  disposed  along  its  walls. 
The  marbles  predominated,  but  there  were  a  few  bronzes,  and 
among  them  a  dying  gladiator  of  extrême  beauty.  The 
marvel,  however,  was  aie  famous  statue  of  Venus,  a  companion 
to  that  of  the  Capitol,  but  with  a  more  élégant  and  supple 
figure  and  with  the  left  arm  falling  loosely  in  a  gesture  of 
voluptuous  Burrender.  That  evening  a  powerful  electric 
reflector  threw  a  dazzling  light  upon  the  statue,  which,  in  its 
divine  and  pure  nudity,  seemed  to  be  endowed  with  super- 
human,  immortal  life.  Âgainst  the  end-wall  was  the  bu&et, 
a  long  table  covered  with  an  embroidered  cloth  and  laden  with 
fruit,  pastry  and  cold  méats.  Sheaves  of  flowers  rose  up  amidst 
bottles  of  Champagne,  hot  punch  and  iced  sorhetto,  and  hère  and 
there  were  marshalled  armies  of  glasses,  tea-cups,  and  broth- 
bowls,  a  perfect  wealth  of  sparkling  crystal,  porcelain  and  sUver. 
Ând  a  happy  innovation  had  been  to  fill  half  of  the  hall  with 
rows  of  Httle  tables,  at  which  the  guests,  in  lieu  of  being 
obliged  to  refresh  themselves  standing,  were  able  to  ait  down 
and  order  what  they  desired  as  in  a  café. 

At  one  of  thèse  little  tables,  Pierre  perceived  Narcisse 
geated  near  a  young  woman,  whom  Prada,  on  approaching, 
recognised  to  be  Lisbeth.  '  You  find  me,  you  see,  in  delight- 
fui  Company,'  gallantly  exclaimed  the  attaché,  *  As  we  lost 
one  another,  I  could  think  of  nothing  better  than  of  offering 
madame  my  arm  to  bring  her  hère.' 

<It  was,  in  fact,  a  good  idea,'  said  Lisbeth  with  her  pretty 
laugh,  '  for  I  was  feeling  very  thirsty.' 

They  had  ordered  some  iced  coffee,  which  they  were  slowly 
sipping  out  of  little  silver-gilt  spoons. 

*  I  hâve  a  terrible  thirst,  too,'  declared  the  Count,  *  and  I 
can't  quench  it.  You  will  allow  us  to  join  you,  will  you  not, 
my  dear  sir?  Some  of  that  coffee  will  perhaps  calm  me.' 
And  then  to  Lisbeth  he  added,  'Ah  !  my  dear,  allow  me  to 
introduce  to  you  Monsieur  l'Abbé  Froment,  a  young  Frenoh 
priest  of  great  distinction,' 
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Then  for  a  long  tlme  they  ail  fonr  remained  seated  at  ihai 
table,  chatting  and  makîng  merry  over  certain  of  the  guests 
who  went  by.  Prada,  however,  in  spite  of  his  usual  gallantry 
towards  Lisbeth,  frequently  became  absent-minded  ;  at  timea 
he  qxiite  f orgot  her,  being  again  mastered  by  his  anguish,  and, 
in  spite  of  ail  his  efforts,  his  eyes  ever  turned  towards  the 
neighbooring  gallery  whence  the  sound  of  music  and  dancing 
reached  him. 

'Why,  what  are  you  thinking  of,  caro  mîo7*  Lisbeth 
asked  in  her  pretty  way,  on  seeing  him  at  one  moment  so  pale 
and  lost.    '  Are  you  indisposed  ?  ' 

He  did  not  reply,  however,  but  suddenly  exclaîmed,  '  Ah  I 
look  there,  that's  the  real  pair,  there's  real  love  and  happiness 
for  you  I  ' 

With  a  jerk  of  the  hand  he  desîgnated  Darîo's  mother,  the 
Marchioness  Montefiori  and  her  second  husband,  Jules  Laporte 
— that  ex-sergeant  of  the  papal  Swiss  Guard,  her  junior  by 
fifteen  years,  whom  she  had  one  dayhookedat  the  Corso  wifch 
her  eyes  of  fire,  which  yet  had  remained  superb,  and  whom 
she  had  af terwards  triumphantly  transformed  into  a  Marquis 
Montefiori  in  order  to  hâve  him  entirely  to  herself .  Such  waa 
her  passion  that  she  never  relaxed  her  hold  on  him  whether 
at  bail  or  réception,  but,  despite  ail  usages,  kept  him  beside 
her,  and  even  made  him  escort  her  to  the  buffet,  so  much  did 
she  delight  in  being  able  to  exhibit  him  and  say  that  thia 
handsome  man  was  her  own  exclusive  property.  And  stand- 
ing there  side  by  side,  the  pair  of  them  began  to  drink  Cham- 
pagne and  eat  sandwiches,  she  yet  a  marvel  of  massive  beauty 
although  she  was  over  fifty,  and  he  with  long  wavy  mous- 
taches, and  proud  bearing,  Hke  a  fortunate  adventurer  whose 
jovial  impudence  pleased  the  ladies. 

*  You  know  that  she  had  to  extricate  him  from  a  nasty 
affair,'  resumed  the  Count  in  a  lower  tone.  '  Yes,  he  travelled 
in  relies  ;  he  picked  up  a  living  by  supplying  relies  on  com- 
mission to  conyents  in  France  and  Switzerland  ;  and  he  had 
laimched  quite  a  business  in  false  relies  with  the  help  of  some 
Jews  ;  hère  who  concocted  little  ancient  reliquaries  out  ol 
mutton  bones,  with  everything  sealed  and  signed  by  the  most 
genuine  authorities,  The  affair  was  hushed  up,  as  three 
prelates  were  also  compromised  in  it  I  Ah  I  the  happy  man  1 
Do  you.  see  how  she  devours  him  with  her  eyes  ?  And  he, 
doesn't  he  look  ^uite  a  grand  seignmr  by  the  mère  way  in 
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wliich  he  holds  that  plate  for  ber  whilst  sho  eats  the  breaôt  of 
a  f owl  ont  of  it  !  ' 

Then,  in  a  rough  way  and  with  biting  irony,  he  went  on 
to  Bpeak  of  the  amours  of  Borne.  The  Boman  women,  said 
he,  were  ignorant,  obstinate,  and  jealous.  When  a  woman 
had  managed  to  win  a  man,  ehe  kept  him  for  ever,  he  became 
her  property,  and  she  disposed  of  him  as  she  pleased.  By 
way  of  proof,  he  cited  many  interminable  Uaisons,  such  as 
that  of  Donna  Serafina  and  Morano,  which  in  time  became 
virtual  marriages  ;  and  he  sneered  at  such  a  lack  of  fancy, 
Buch  an  excess  of  fidelity  whose  only  ending,  when  it  did  end, 
was  some  yery  disagreeable  unpleasantness. 

Ât  this,  Lisbeth  interrupted  him.  'But  what  îs  the 
matter  with  you  this  evening,  my  dear  ?  '  she  asked  with  a 
laugh.  *  What  you  speak  of  is,  on  the  contrary,  very  niceand 
pretty  !  When  a  man  and  a  woman  love  one  another  they 
ought  to  do  so  for  ever  I  * 

She  looked  delightful  as  she  spoke,  with  her  fine  wavy 
hhnd  hair  and  dehcate  fair  complexion  ;  and  Narcisse  with 
a  languorous  expression  in  bis  half-closed  eyes  compared  her 
to  a  Botticelli  which  he  had  seen  at  Florence.  However,  the 
night  was  now  far  advanced,  and  Pierre  had  once  more  sunk 
into  gloomy  thoughtfulness  when  he  heard  a  passing  lady 
remark  that  they  had  already  begun  to  dance  the  Cotillon  in 
the  gallery;  and  thereupon  he  suddenly  remembered  that 
Monsignor  Nani  had  given  him  an  appointment  in  the  little 
Saloon  of  the  Mirrors. 

*  Are  you  leaving  ?  *  hastily  inquired  Prada  on  seeing  him 
rise  and  bow  to  Lisbeth, 

*  No,  no,  not  yet,'  Pierre  answered. 

*  Oh  I  ail  right.  Don't  go  away  without  me.  I  want  to 
walk  a  little,  and  l'il  see  you  home.  It's  agreed,  eh  ?  You 
will  find  me  hère.* 

The  young  priest  had  to  cross  two  rooms,  one  hung  with 
yellow  and  the  other  with  blue,  before  he  at  last  reached  the 
mirrored  salon,  This  was  really  an  exquisite  example  of  the 
rococo  style,  a  rotunda  as  it  were  of  pale  mirrors  framed  with 
superb  gilded  carvings.  Even  the  ceiling  was  covered  witb 
mirrors  disposed  slantwise  so  that  on  every  side  things  multi- 
plied,  mingled  and  appeared  under  ail  possible  aspects.  Dis« 
creetly  enough  no  electrio  lights  had  been  placed  in  the  room, 
the  only  illumination  being  that  of  some  pink  tapers  burning 
in  a  pair  of  candelabra.    The  hangings  and  upholstery  were 
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of  sofli  blae  silk,  and  the  impression  on  entering  was  very 
Bweet  and  charming,  as  if  one  had  fonnd  oneself  in  the  abode 
of  Bome  fairy  queen  of  tbe  rills,  a  palace  of  limpid  water, 
illtunined  to  its  forthest  depths  by  dnsters  of  stars. 

Pierre  at  once  perceived  Monsignor  Nani,  who  was  sitting 
on  a  low  couch,  and,  as  tbe  prelate  had  hoped,  he  was  quite 
alone,  for  the  Cotillon  had  attracted  almost  everybody  to  the 
picture  gallery.  And  the  silence  in  the  little  salon  was  nearly 
perfect,  for  at  that  distance  the  blare  of  the  orchestra  snbsided 
into  a  faint,  fiute-like  mnrmur.  The  young  priest  at  once 
apologised  to  the  prelate  for  having  kept  him  waiting. 

<  No,  no,  my  dear  son,'  said  Nani  with  bis  ineâianstible 
amiability.  *  I  was  very  oomfortable  in  this  retreat — ^when 
the  press  of  the  crowd  became  over-throatening  I  took  refuge 
hère.'  He  did  not  speak  of  the  Eing  and  Queen,  but  he  allowed 
it  to  be  nnderstood  that  he  had  politely  avoided  their  company. 
If  he  had  corne  to  the  fête  it  was  on  acconnt  of  bis  sincère 
affection  for  Oelia  and  also  with  a  very  délicate  diplomatie 
object,  for  the  Church  wished  to  avoid  any  appearance  of 
having  entirely  broken  with  the  Buongiovanni  family,  that 
ancient  bouse  which  was  so  famous  in  the  annals  of  the  papacy. 
Doubtless  the  Vatican  was  unable  to  subscribe  to  this  marriage 
which  seemed  to  unité  old  Bome  with  the  young  Eingdom  of 
Italy,  but  on  the  other  hand.  it  did  not  désire  people  to  think 
that  it  abandoned  old  and  &ithful  supporters  and  took  no 
interest  in  what  befell  them. 

*  But  corne,  my  dear  son,'  the  prelate  resumed,  *  it  îs  you 
who  are  now  in  question.  I  told  you  that  although  the  Con- 
grégation of  the  Index  had  pronounced  itself  for  the  condem- 
nation  of  your  book,  the  sentence  would  only  be  submitted  to 
the  Holy  Father  and  signed  by  him  on  the  day  after  to-morrow. 
So  you  still  hâve  a  whole  day  before  you.' 

Ât  this  Pierre  could  not  refrain  from  a  dolorous  and  vîva- 
cious  interruption. 

<  Âlas  I  monseigneur,  what  can  I  do  ?  '  said  he  ;  '  I  bave 
thought  it  ail  ovQr,  and  I  see  no  means,  no  opportunity  of 
defending  myself.  How  could  I  even  see  his  Holiness  now 
thatheisBoill?' 

<  Oh  !  ill,  ill  1  '  mnttered  Nani  with  his  shrewd  expression. 
*  His  Holiness  is  ever  so  much  better,  for  this  very  day,  like 
every  other  Wednesday,  I  had  the  honour  to  be  received  by 
him.  When  his  Holiness  is  a  little  tired  and  people  say  that 
he  is  very  ill,  he  often  lets  them  do  so,  for  it  gives  him  a  rest 
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and  enables  him  to  judge  oertam  ambitions  and  manifestations 
of  impatience  aronnd  him.' 

Pierre,  however,  was  too  upset  to  listen  attentively.  '  No, 
it*s  ail  over,'  he  continned,  '  l'm  in  despair.  You  spoke  to  me 
of  the  possibility  of  a  miracle,  but  I  am  no  great  believer  in 
miracles.  Since  I  am  defeated  hère  at  Bome,  I  shall  go  away, 
I  shall  retum  to  Paris,  and  continue  the  struggle  there.  .  Oh  ! 
I  cannot  resign  myself,  my  hope  in  salvation  by  the  practice 
of  love  cannot  die,  and  I  shall  answer  my  denouncers  in  a  new 
book,  in  which  I  shaU  tell  in  what  new  soil  the  new  religion 
willgrowupl* 

Silence  fell.  Nani  looked  at  him  with  his  dear  eyea  in 
which  intelligence  shone  distinct  and  sharp  like  steel.  Ând 
amidst  the  deepealm,  the  warm  heayy  atmosphère  of  theUttle 
salon^  whoEe  mirrors  were  starred  with  countless  reâections  of 
candies,  a  more  sonorous  burst  of  musio  was  suddenly  wafted 
from  the  gallery,  a  rhythndcal  waltz  melody,  which  slowly 
expanded,  then  oied  away. 

•  My  dear  son,'  said  Nani,  *  anger  îs  alwajrs  harmful.  You 
remember  that  on  your  arrivai  hère  I  promised  that  if  your 
own  efforts  to  obtain  an  interview  with  the  Holy  Father 
should  prove  unavailing,  I  would  myself  endeavour  to  secure 
an  audience  for  you.'  Then,  seeing  how  agitated  the  young 
priest  was  getting,  he  went  on  :  *  Listen  to  me  and  don't 
excite  your  self.  His  Hohness,  unfortunately,  is  not  always 
prudently  advised.  Around  him  are  persons  whose  dévotion, 
however  great,  is  at  times  déficient  in  intelligence.  I  told 
you  that,  and  wamed  you  against  inconsidorate  applications. 
And  this  is  why,  already  three  weéks  ago,  I  myself  handed 
your  book  to  his  Holiness  in  the  hope  ttiat  he  would  deign  to 
glance  at  it.  I  rightly  suspected  that  it  had  not  been  allowed 
to  reach  him.  And  this  is  what  I  am  instructed  to  tell  you; 
His  Holiness,  who  has  had  the  great  kindness  to  read  your 
book,  expressif  desires  to  see  you.* 

A  cry  of  joy  and  gratitude  died  away  in  Pierre's  throat  : 
*  Ah  !  monseigneur.    Ah  I  monseigneur  1  •' 

But  Nani  quiokly  silenced  him  and  glànced  around  with  an 
expression  of  keen  anxiety  as  if  he  feared  that  Bomeone  might 
hear  them.  •  Hush  I  Hush  !  '  said  he,  4t  is  a  secret.  His 
Holiness  wishes  to  see  you  çrivately,  without  taking  anybody 
else  iato  his  confidence.  Listen  attentively.  It  is  now  two 
o'clDck  in  the  moming.  Well,  this  very  day,  at  nine  in  the 
evéning  ptefcôsdy,  yoù  miuBt  ptiBï^ent  yotxri^lf  at  the  Vatican 
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and  at  every  door  ask  for  Signor  Squadra.  You  wîll  învariably 
be  allowed  to  pass.  Signor  Squadra  will  be  waîting  for  yon 
upstairs,  and  will  introduce  you.  And  not  a  word,  mind,  not 
a  soûl  must  bave  the  faintest  suspicion  of  thèse  things.' 

Pierre's  bappiness  and  gratitude  at  last  âowed  fœrth.  He 
had  oaugbt  hold  of  the  prelate's  soft,  plump  bands,  andstam- 
mered,  *  Ab  1  monseigneur,  bow  can  I  express  my  gratitude  to 
you  ?  If  you  only  knew  bow  foll  my  soûl  was  of  night  and 
rébellion  since  I  realised  tbat  I  bad  been  a  mère  playtbing  in 
tbe  bands  of  tbose  powerful  cardinals.  But  you  bave  saved 
me,  and  again  I  feel  sure  tbat  I  sball  win  tbe  viotory,  for  I 
sball  at  last  be  able  to  fling  myself  at  tbe  feet  of  bis  Holiness, 
tbe  feitber  of  âll  trutb  and  aU  justice.  He  can  but  absolve 
me,  I  wbo  love  bim,  I  wbo  admire  bim,  I  wbo  bave  never 
battled  for  augbt  but  bis  own  policy  and  most  eberisbed  ideas. 
No,  no,  it  is  impossible  ;  be  will  not  sign  tbat  judgment  ;  he 
will  not  condemn  my  book  I  ' 

Beleasing  bis  bands,  Nani  sought  to  calm  bim  with  a 
fatberly  gesture,  wbilst  retaining  a  £a,mt  smile  of  contempt 
for  such  a  useless  expenditure  of  enthusiasm.  At  last  be  suc- 
ceeded,  and  begged  bim  to  retire.  Tbe  orchestra  was  again 
playing  more  loudly  in  tbe  distance.  And  when  tbe  young 
priest  at  last  witbdrew,  thanking  bim  once  more,  be  said 
very  simply  :  *  Remember,  my  dear  son,  tbat  only  obédience 
is  great.' 

Pierre,  wbose  one  désire  now  was  to  take  himself  off,found 
Frada  almost  immedîately  afterwards  in  tbe  first  réception 
room.  Their  Majesties  bad  just  left  the  bail  in  grand  cere- 
mony,  escorted  to  the  tbresbold  by  the  Buongiovannis  and  tbe 
Saccos.  And  before  departing  the  Queen  had  matemally 
kissed  Oelia,  wbilst  the  Kingshoôk  bands  with  Attilio — ^honours 
instinct  with  a  charming  good  nature  which  made  the  members 
of  both  familles  quite  radiant.  However,  a  good  many  of  the 
guests  were  following  the  example  of  the  sovereigns  and 
disappearing  in  small  batches.  And  the  Count,  wbo  seemed 
Btrangely  nervous,  atid  ôbowed  more  stemness  and  bittemesa 
than  ever,  was,  on  bis  side,  also  eager  to  be  gone.  *  Ab  !  it's 
ou  at  last.  I  was  w'aithig  for  you,'  he  said  to  Pierre.  *  Well, 
.et's  get  off  at  once,  eh  ?  Your  compatriot  Monsieur  Narcisse 
•Habert  asked  me  to  tell  you  not  to  look  for  bim.  Tbe  f aot  is, 
be  bas  gone  to  see  my  friend  Lisbeth  to  her  carriage.  I  myself 
want  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  a  stroll,  and  so  111  go  with  you  as 
far  as  tbe  Via  Giulia/ 
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Tlien,  as  thej  took  their  things  from  the  cloak-room,  he 
could  not  help  sneering  and  saying  in  his  brutal  way  :  '  I  Baw 
your  good  friends  go  o£f,  ail  four  together.  It's  luoky  tbat 
you  prefer  to  go  home  on  foot,  for  there  was  no  room  for  you  in 
the  carnage.  What  euperb  impudenoe  it  was  on  the  part  of  that 
Donna  8erafina  to  drag  berself  bere,  at  her  âge,  with  that 
Morano  of  hers,  so  as  to  triumph  over  the  retum  of  the  fickle 
one  I  And  the  two  others,  the  two  young  ones — ^ah  l  I  oon- 
fess  that  I  can  hardly  speak  calmly  of  them^  for  in  parading 
hère  together  as  they  did  this  evening,  they  hâve  shown  an 
impudence  and  a  cruelty  such  as  is  rarely  seen  1  '  Prada's 
hands  trembled,  and  he  murmured  :  '  Â  good  joumey,  a  good 
joumey  to  the  young  man,  since  he  is  going  to  Naples.  Yes, 
I  heard  Gelia  say  that  he  was  starting  for  Naples  this  evening 
at  six  o'olock.  Well,  my  wishes  go  with  him;  a  good 
joumey  l  ' 

The  two  men  found  the  change  delightful  when  they 
at  last  emerged  from  the  stifiing  heat  of  the  réception  rooms 
into  the  lovely,  cool,  and  limpid  night.  It  was  a  night 
illumined  by  a  superb  full  moon,  one  of  those  matchless 
Boman  nights  when  the  city  slumbers  in  Elysian  radianoe, 
steeped  in  a  dream  of  the  Infinité,  imder  the  vast  vault  of 
heaven.  And  they  took  the  most  agreeable  route,  going  down 
the  Corso  proper  and  then  tuming  into  the  Oorso  Vittorio 
Emmanuele. 

Prada  had  grown  somewbat  calmer,  but  remaîned  fuU  of 
irony.  To  divert  his  mind,  no  doubt,  he  talked  on  in  the 
most  voluble  manner,  reverting  to  the  women  of  Borne  and  to 
that  fête  which  he  had  at  first  found  splendid,  but  at  which 
he  now  began  to  rail. 

*  Oh  1  of  course  they  bave  very  fine  gowns,*  said  he,  speak- 
îng  of  the  women  ;  *  but  gowns  which  don't  fit  them,  gowns 
which  are  sent  them  from  Paris,  and  which,  of  course,  they 
can't  tcj  on.  It's  just  the  same  with  their  jewels  ;  they  stiU 
bave  diamonds  and  pearls,  in  particular,  wmch  are  very  fine, 
but  they  are  so  wretchedly,  so  heavily  mounted  that  they  look 
frightful.  And  if  you  only  knew  how  ignorant  and  fiivoloua 
thèse  women  are,  despite  ail  their  conceit  I  Everytbing  is 
on  the  surface  with  them,  even  religion  :  there's  notÛng 
beneath.  I  looked  at  them  eating  at  the  buffet.  Oh  1  they 
at  least  bave  fine  appetites.  This  evening  some  décorum 
was  observed,  there  wasn't  too  much  gorging.  But  at  one  of 
the  Court  balls  you  would  see  a  gênerai  pillage,  the  buffets 
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besieged,  and  everything  swallowed  up  amidst  a  scramble  of 
amazing  voracity  I  ' 

To  ail  this  talk  Pierre  only  retnmed  monosyllabîc  responses. 
He  was  \7rapped  in  overâowing  delight  at  the  thought  of  that 
audience  with  the  Pope,  whidb,  unable  as  he  was  to  confide 
in  any  one,  he  strove  to  arrange  and  pictnre  in  his  own  mind, 
even  in  ita  pettiest  détails.  And  meantime  the  footsteps  of 
the  two  men  rang  ont  on  the  dry  pavement  of  the  clear,  broad, 
deserted  thoroughflAre,  whose  black  shadows  were  sharplyout- 
lined  by  the  moonlight. 

Âll  at  once  Pradu  himself  became  silent.  His  loqaacîous 
bravura  was  exhausted,  the  frightfol  struggle  going  on  in  his 
mind  wholly  possessed  and  paralysed  him.  Twice  already  he 
had  dipped  his  hand  into  his  coat  pocket  and  f elt  the  pencilled 
note  whose  four  lines  he  mentally  repeated  :  *  A  legend  avers 
that  the  fig  tree  of  Judas  now  grows  at  Frascati,  and  that  its 
fruit  is  deadly  for  him  who  may  désire  to  become  pope.  Eat 
not  the  poisoned  figs,  nor  give  them  either  to  your  servants  or 
your  fowls.*  The  note  was  there  ;  he  could  feel  it  ;  and  if  he 
had  desired  to  accompany  Pierre,  it  was  in  order  that  he 
might  drop  it  into  the  letter-box  at  the  Palazzo  Boccanera. 
And  he  continued  to  step  out  briskly,  so  that  within  another 
ten  minutes  that  note  would  surely  be  in  the  box,  for  no 
power  in  the  world  could  prevent  it,  since  such  was  his 
express  détermination.  Never  would  he  commit  such  a 
crime  as  to  allow  people  to  be  poisoned. 

But  he  was  suffering  such  abominable  torture.  That 
Benedetta  and  that  Dario  had  raised  such  a  tempest  of  jealous 
hatred  within  him  I  For  them  he  forgot  Lisbeth  whom  he 
loved,  and  even  that  fiesh  of  his  fiesh,  the  child  of  whom  he 
was  80  proud.  Ail  sex  as  he  was,  eager  to  conquer  and  subduei 
he  had  never  cared  for  facile  loves.  His  passion  was  to  over* 
come.  And  now  there  was  a  woman  in  the  world  who  defied 
him,  a  woman  forsooth  whom  he  had  bought,  whom  he  had 
married,  who  had  been  handed  over  him,  but  who  would 
never,  never  be  his.  Ah  1  in  the  old  days,  to  subdue  her,  he 
would  if  needful  hâve  fired  Bome  like  a  Nero  ;  but  now  he 
asked  himself  what  he  could  possibly  do  to  prevent  her  from 
belonging  to  another.  That  galling  thought  made  the  blood 
gush  from  his  gaping  wound.  How  that  woman  and  her  lover 
must  déride  him  I  And  to  think  that  they  had  sought  to  tum 
him  to  ridicule  by  a  baseless  charge,  an  arrant  lie  whioh  stiU 
and  ever  made  him  smart,  ail  proof  of  its  f alsity  to  the  contrary. 
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He,  on  his  aide,  had  acoused  them  in  the  past  withont  much 
belief  in  what  he  said,  but  now  the  charges  hehad  imputed  to 
them  must  corne  true,  for  they  were  free,  freed  at  aJl  events 
of  the  religions  bond,  and  that  no  doubt  was  their  only  care. 
And  then  visions  of  their  happiness  passed  before  his  eyes, 
infuriating  him.  Âh  !  no,  ah  !  no,  it  was  impossible,  he  would 
rather  destroy  the  world  I 

Then,  as  he  and  Pierre  tumed  ont  of  the  Corso  Yittorio 
Emmanuele  to  thread  the  old  narrow  tortuous  streets  leading  to 
the  Via  Giulia,  he  pictured  himself  dropping  the  note  into  the 
letter-box  at  the  palazzo.  Ând  next  he  coiijured  up  what 
would  follow.  The  note  would  lie  in  the  letter-box  till  mom- 
ing.  At  an  early  hour  Don  Vigilio,  the  secretary,  who  by  the 
Cardinales  express  orders  kept  the  key  of  the  box,  would  corne 
down,  ûnd  the  note  and  hand  it  to  his  Eminence,  who  never 
allowed  another  to  open  any  communication  addressed  to  him. 
And  then  the  figs  would  be  thrown  away,  there  would  be  no 
further  possibility  of  crime,  the  black  world  would  in  ail  pru 
dence  keep  sHent.  But  if  the  note  shouldnot  be  in  the  letter- 
box,  what  would  happen  then  ?  And  admitting  that  supposition 
he  pictured  the  figs  placed  on  the  table  at  the  one  o'clock 
meaJ,  in  their  pretty  little,  leaf-covered  basket.  Dario  would 
be  there  as  usual,  alone  with  his  uncle,  since  he  was  not  to 
leave  for  Naples  till  the  evening.  And  would  both  the  uncle 
and  the  nephew  eat  the  figs,  or  would  only  one  of  them  partake 
of  the  fi:uit,  and  which  of  them  would  that  be  ?  At  this  point 
Prada's  cleamess  of  vision  failed  him  ;  again  he  conjured  up 
Destiny  on  the  march,  that  Destiny  which  he  had  met  on  the 
road  from  Fçascati,  going  on  towards  its  unknown  goal,  athwart 
ail  obstacles  without  possibility  of  stoppage.  Aye,  the  littlô 
basket  of  figs  went  ever  on  and  on  to  accomplish  its  fateful 
purpose,  which  no  hand  in  the  world  had  powei  enough  to 
prevent. 

And  at  last,  on  either  hand  of  Pierre  and  Prada,  the  Via 
Giulia  stretched  away  in  a  long  line  white  with  moonlight,  and 
the  young  priest  emerged  as  if  &om  a  dream  at  Bight  of 
the  Palazzo  Boccanera  rising  blackly  under  the  silver  sky. 
Three  o'clock  struck  at  a  neighbouring  church.  And  he  felt 
himself  quivering  slightiy  as  once  again  he  heard  near  him 
the  dolorous  moan  of  a  lion  wounded  unto  death,  that  low 
involuntary  growl  which  the  Oount,  amidst  the  frightful 
struggle  of  his  feelings,  had  for  the  third  time  allowed  to  escape 
him.    But  immediately  afterwards  he  burst  into  a  sneering 
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langh,  and  pressing  the  priest's  handB,  exclaimed  :  <  No,  no,  1 
am  not  going  farther.  If  ï  were  seen  hère  at  this  hour,  people 
would  think  that  I  had  fallen  in  love  with  mj  wife  again.' 

And  thereupon  he  lighted  a  cigar,  and  retraced  his  atepa 
in  the  olear  night,  without  once  looking  ronnd« 


xm 

When  Pierre  awoke  he  waa  mach  aurprised  to  hear  eleven 
o'clock  atriking.  Fatigued  as  he  was  bj  that  baJl  where  he 
had  lingered  ao  long,  he  had  alept  like  a  child  in  delightful 
peacefulness,  and  as  aoon  aa  he  opened  his  eyes  the  radiant 
Bunshine  ûlled  hitn  with  hope.  Hia  £rst  thought  waa  that  he 
would  see  the  Pope  that  evening  at  nino  o'clock.  Ten  more 
hours  to  wait  1.  What  would  he  be  able  to  do  with  himself 
dunng  that  lovelj  day,  whose  radiant  akj  seemed  to  him  of 
Buoh  happy  augury  ?  He  rose  and  opened  the  windowa  to 
admit  the  warm  air  which,  as  he  had  noticed  on  the  day  of  his 
arrivai,  had  a  savour  of  fruit  and  flowers,  a  blending,  as  it 
were,  of  the  perfume  of  rose  and  orange.  Could  this  possibly 
be  December  ?  What  a  delightful  land,  that  the  spnng  ahould 
aeem  to  flower  on  the  very  threahold  of  winterl  Then, 
having  dressed,  he  was  leaning  out  of  the  window  to  glance 
across  the  golden  Tiber  at  the  evergreen  alopes  of  the 
Janiculum,  when  he  espied  Benedetta  seated  in  theabandoned 
garden  of  the  mansion.  And  thereupon,  unable  to  keep  atill, 
full  of  a  deaire  for  life,  gaiety,  and  beauty,  he  went  down  to 
join  her. 

With  radiant  visage  and  outstretched  hands,  ahe  at  once 
vented  the  cry  he  had  expected  :  '  Ah  1  my  dear  Abbé,  how 
happy  I  am  !  ' 

Tbey  had  ôften  apent  their  mominga  in  that  quiet,  for- 
aaken  nook  ;  but  what  aad  mominga  thoae  had  been,  hopeleaa 
aa  they  both  were  !  To-day,  however,  the  weed-grown  patha, 
the  box-planta  growing  in  the  old  baain,  the  orange-treea 
which  i^lone  marked  ^e  outline  of  the  beda — ail  aeemed  full 
of  charm,  instinct  with  a  aweet  and  dreamy  cosineaa  in  which 
it  waa  very  pleasant  to  lull  one'a  joy.  Ànd  it  waa  ao  warm, 
too,  beaidethebig  laurel  bush,  in  the  corner  where  the  stream- 
let  of  water  ever  fell  with  flute-like  muaic  from  the  gaping, 
tragic  maak. 
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'  Ah  r  repeated  Benedetta,  <  how  happy  I  am  I  I  waa 
stiâing  upstairs,  and  my  heart  felt  such  a  need  of  space,  and  | 

air,  and  sunlight,  that  I  came  down  hère  !  '  I 

8he  was  seated  on  the  fallen  column  beside  the  old  i 

marble  sarcophagas,  and  desired  the  priest  to  place  himself 
beside  her.  Never  had  he  seen  her  lookïng  so  beautiful,  with 
her  black  hair  encompassing  her  pure  face,  which  in  the  sun-  | 

shine  appeared  pinky  and  délicate  as  a  fiower.    Her  large,  { 

fathomless  eyes  showed  in  the  light  like  braziers  rolling  gold,  | 

and  her  childish  mouth,  ail  candour  and  good  sensé,  laughed  { 

the  laugh  of  one  who  was  at  last  free  to  love  as  her  heart  j 

listed,  without  offending  either  God  or  man.    And,  dreaming  | 

aloud,  she  built  up  plans  for  the  future:    'It's  ail  simple  j 

enough,'  said  she  ;  '  I  hâve  already  obtaîned  a  séparation,  j 

and  shall  easily  get  that  changed  into  civil  divorce  now  that 
the  Church  has  annulled  my  marriage.  And  I  shaU  marry 
Dario  next  spring,  perhaps  sooner,  if  the  formallties  can  be 
hastened.  He  is  going  to  Naples  this  evening  about  the  sale 
of  some  property  which  we  still  possessed  there,  but  which 
must  now  be  sold,  for  ail  this  business  has  cost  us  a  lot  of 
money.  Still,  that  doesn't  matter  since  we  now  belong  to 
one  another.  And  when  he  cornes  back  in  a  few  days,  what 
a  happy  time  we  shall  bave  t  I  could  not  sleep  when  I  got 
back  from  that  splended  bail  last  night,  for  my  head  was  so 
full  of  plans — oh  t  splendid  plans,  as  you  shall  see,  for  I 
mean  to  keep  you  in  Rome  until  our  marriage.' 

Like  herself,  Pierre  began  to  laugh,  so  gained  upon  by 
this  explosion  of  youth  and  happiness  that  he  had  to  maJke 
a  great  effort  to  refrain  from  speaking  of  his  own  delight, 
his  hopefulness  at  the  thought  of  his  ooming  interview 
with  the  Pope.  Of  that,  however,  he  had  swom  to  speak  to 
nobody. 

Every  now  and  again,  amidst  the  quivering  silence  of  the 
sunht  garden,  the  cry  of  a  bird  persistently  rang  out  ;  and 
Benedetta,  raising  her  head  and  looking  at  a  cage  hanging 
beside  one  of  the  first-ûoor  Windows,  jestingly  exclaimed  : 
'  Yes,  yes,  Tata,  make  a  good  noise,  show  that  you  arepleased, 
my  dear.  Everybody  in  the  house  must  be  pleased  now.* 
Then,  tuming  towards  Pierre,  she  added  gaily  :  '  You  know 
Tata,  don't  you?  WhatI  No?  Why,  Tata  is  my  unole'a 
parrot.  I  gave  her  to  him  last  spring  ;  he's  very  fond  of  her, 
and  lets  her  help  herself  out  of  his  plate.  And  he  himself 
attends  to  her,  puts  her  out  and  takes  her  in,  and  keeps  her  in 
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his  dining-room,  for  fear  lest  she  shonld  take  cold,  as  that  ia 
ihe  only  room  of  his  which  îs  at  ail  warm.' 

Pierre  in  his  tum  looked  up  and  saw  the  bîrd,  one  of  those 
prettj  little  parrots  with  soft,  silky,  dull  green  plumage.  It 
was  hanging  by  the  beak  from  a  bar  of  its  cage,  swinging 
ttself  and  âapping  its  wings,  ail  mirth  in  the  bright  sunsmne. 

'  Does  the  bird  talk  ?  '  he  asked. 

'No,  she  only  screams,'  replied  Benedetta,  laughing. 
'  Still,  my  uncle  prétends  that  he  understands  her.'  And 
then  the  young  woman  abruptly  darted  to  another  subject,  as 
if  this  mention  of  her  micle  the  Cardinal  had  made  Jier  think 
of  the  uncle  by  marriage  whom  she  had  in  Paris.  '  I  suppose 
you  hâve  heard  from  Viscount  de  la  Choue,'  said  she.  '  I  had 
a  letter  from  him  yesterday,  in  which  he  said  how  grieved  he 
was  that  you  were  unable  to  ses  the  Holy  Father,  as  he  had 
counted  on  you  for  the  triumph  of  his  ideas.' 

Pierre  indeed  frequently  heard  from  the  Viscount,  who 
was  greatly  distressed  by  the  importance  which  his  adversary, 
Baron  de  Fouras,  had  acquired  since  his  success  with  the 
International  Pilgrimage  of  the  Peter*s  Pence.  The  old, 
uncompromising  Catholic  party  would  awaken,  said  the 
Viscount,  and  ail  ihe  conquests  of  neo-Gatholicism  would  be 
threatened,  if  one  could  not  obtain  the  Holy  Father's  formai 
adhésion  to  the  proposed  System  of  free  guilds,  in  order  to 
overcome  the  demand  for  closed  guilds  which  was  brought 
forward  by  the  Conservatives.  And  the  Viscount  over- 
whelmed  Pierre  with  ûijunctions,  and  sent  him  ail  sorts  of 
eomplicated  plans  in  his  eagemess  to  see  him  received  at  the 
Vatican.  '  Yes,  yes,*  muttered  the  young  priest  in  reply  to 
Benedetta.  '  I  had  a  letter  on  Sunday,  and  found  another 
waiting  for  me  on  my  retum  from  Frasoati  yesterday.  Ah  I 
it  would  make  me  very  happy  to  be  able  to  send  the  Viscount 
Bome  good  news.'  Then  again  Pierre's  joy  overflowed  at  the 
thought  that  he  would  that  evening  see  the  Pope,  and,  on 
opening  his  loving  heart  to  the  pontiff,  reçoive  the  suprême 
encouragement  which  would  strengthen  him  in  his  mission  to 
work  social  salvation  in  the  name  of  the  lowly  and  the  poor. 
And  he  could  not  restrain  himself  any  longer,  but  let  his  secret 
escape  him  :  '  It*s  settled,  you  know,'  said  he.  *  My  audience 
is  for  this  evening.' 

Benedetta  did  not  understand  at  firsL  '  What  audience  ?  ' 
she  asked. 

'  Oh  I  Monsignoi  Nani  was  good  enough  to  tell  me  at  the 
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bail  thîs  moming,  that  the  Holy  Father  bas  read  xnj  book 
and  desires  to  see  me.  I  shall  be  received  this  evexûiig  at  uine 
o'clock.* 

At  thisthe  Contessîna  flushed  with  pleasure,particîpatîng  in 
the  delight  of  the  young  priest  to  whom  she  had  grown  much 
attached.  Ând  this  sucoess  of  his  coming  in  the  midst  of  her 
own  felicity,  acquired  extraordinary  importance  in  her  eyes,  as 
if  it  were  an  augury  of  complète  success  for  one  and  ail. 
Superstitions  as  she  was,  she  raised  a  cry  of  rapture  and 
excitement  :  *  Ah  I  Dio,  that  will  bring  us  good  luck.  How 
happy  I  am,  my  friend,  to  see  happiness  coming  to  you  at  the 
same  time  as  to  me  I  You  cannot  think  how  pleased  I  am  1 
And  ail  will  go  well  now,  it's  certain,  for  a  house  where  there 
is  anyone  whom  the  Pope  welcomes  is  blessed,  the  thunder  of 
Heaven  f ails  on  it  no  môre  I  ' 

She  laughed  yet  more  loudly  as  she  spoke,  and  clapped  her 
hands  with  such  exubérant  gaiety  that  Pierre  became  anxious. 
'  Hush  I  hush  !  '  said  he,  '  it  is  a  secret.  Pray  don't  mention  it 
to  anyone,  either  your  aunt  or  even  his  Eminence.  Monsignor 
Nani  would  be  much  annoyed.* 

She  thereupon  promised  to  say  nothing,  and  in  a  kindly 
voice  spoke  of  Nani  as  a  benefactor,  for  was  she  not  indebted 
to  him  for  the  dissolution  of  her  marriage  ?  Then,  with  a 
fresh  explosion  of  gaiety,  she  went  on  :  *  But  corne,  my  friend, 
is  not  happiness  the  oniy  good  thing^?  You  don't  ask  me  to 
weep  over  the  suffering  poor  to-day  I  Ah  !  the  happiness  of 
life,  that's  everything.  People  don't  su£fer  or  feel  cold  or 
hungry  when  they  are  happy.' 

He  looked  at  her  in  stupéfaction  at  the  idea  of  that  strange 
solution  of  the  terrible  question  of  human  misery.  And 
suddenly  he  reah'sed  that,  with  that  daughter  of  the  sun  who 
had  inherited  so  many  centuries  of  sovereign  aristocracy,  ail 
his  endeavours  at  conversion  were  vain.  He  had  wished  to 
bring  her  to  a  Christian  love  for  the  lowly  and  the  wretched, 
win  her  over  to  the  new,  enlightened  and  compassionate  Italy 
that  he  had  dreamt  of  ;  but  if  she  had  been  moved  bv  the 
sufferings  of  the  multitude  at  the  time  when  she  herself  had 
sufîered,  when  grievous  wounds  had  made  her  own  heart  bleed, 
she  was  no  sooner  healed  than  she  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of 
universal  fehcity  like  a  true  daughter  of  a  clime  of  buming 
Bummers,  and  winters  as  mild  as  spring.  '  But  everybody  is 
not  happy  î-'  said  he. 

<  Yes,  yes,  they  are  l  '  she  exclaimed.    *  You  don't  know  the 
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poor  I  Giye  a  giil  of  the  Trastevere  the  lad  she  loves»  and 
Bhe  beeomea  as  radiant  as  a  queen,  and  fbids  her  dry  bread 
qtdte  Bweet.  The  mothers  who  save  a  child  from  sîckness,  the 
men  who  conquer  in  a  battle,  or  who  win  at  the  lottery,  one 
and  ail  in  âict  are  like  that,  people  only  ask  for  good  fortune  and 
pleasure.  And  despite  ail  yonr  striying  to  be  jost  and  to  arrive 
at  a  more  even  distribution  of  fortune,  the  only  satisâed  onea 
will  be  those  whose  hearts  sing — often  without  their  knowing 
the  cause — on  a  fine  sunny  day  like  this.' 

Pierre  made  a  gesture  of  surrender,  not  wîshing  to  sadden 
her  by  again  pleading  the  cause  of  ail  the  poor  ones  who  at 
that  very  moment  were  somewhere  agonising  with  physical 
or  mental  pain.  But,  ail  at  once,  through  the  luminous  mild 
atmosphère  a  shadow  seemed  to  fall,  tinging  joy  with  sadness, 
tbe  sunshine  with  despair.  And  the  sight  of  the  old  sarco- 
phagus,  with  its  bacchanal  of  satyrs  and  nymphs,  brought 
back  the  memory  that  death  lurks  even  amidst  the  bliss  of 
passion,  the  unsatiated  kisses  of  love.  For  a  moment  the  clear 
song  of  the  water  sounded  in  Pierre's  ears  like  a  long-drawn 
sob,  and  ail  seemed  to  crumble  in  the  terrible  shadow  which 
had  fallen  from  the  invisible. 

Benedetta,  however,  caught  hold  of  his  hands  and  roused 
him  once  more  to  the  delight  of  being  there  beside  her.  '  Your 
pupil  is  rebellions,  is  she  not,  my  friend  ?  '  said  she.  '  But  what 
would  you  hâve  ?  There  are  ideas  which  can't  enter  into  our 
heads.  No,  you  will  never  get  those  things  into  the  head  of 
a  Eoman  girl.  80  be  content  with  loving  us  as  we  are,  beau- 
tiful  with  ail  our  strength,  as  beautiful  as  we  can  be.' 

She  herself,  in  her  resplendent  happiness,  looked  at  that 
moment  so  beautiful  that  he  trembled  as  in  présence  of  a 
divinity  whose  all-powerf ulness  swayed  the  world.  *  Yes,  yes,' 
he  stammered,  *  beauty,  beauty,  still  and  ever  sovereign.  Ah  I 
why  can  it  not  sufiSce  to  satisfy  the  eternal  longings  of  poor 
suffering  men  ?  ' 

*  Never  mind  I  '  she  gaily  responded.  '  Do  not  distress  your- 
self  ;  it  is  pleasant  to  Uve.  And  now  let  us  go  upstairs,  my 
aunt  must  be  waiting.' 

The  midday  meal  was  served  at  one  o'clock,  and  on  the 
few  occasions  when  Pierre  did  not  eat  at  one  or  another 
restaurant  a  cover  was  laid  for  him  at  the  ladies'  table  in  the 
little  dining-room  of  the  second  floor,  overlooking  the  court- 
yard.  At  the  same  hour,  in  the  sunlit  dining-room  of  the  first 
floor,  whose  Windows  faced  the  Tiber,  the  Cardinal  likewise 
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sat  down  to  table,  happy  in  the  socieiy  of  bis  nephew  Dario, 
for  his  secretary,  Don  Vigilio,  who  aïso  was  usually  présent, 
never  opened  his  moath  oâess  to  reply  to  some  question.  And 
the  two  services  were  qnite  distinct,  each  having  its  own  kitchen 
and  servants,  the  only  thing  at  ail  common  to  them  both 
being  a  large  room  downstairs  which  served  as  a  pantry  and 
store  place. 

Âlthough  the  second  floor  dining-room  was  so  gloomy, 
saddened  by  the  greeny  half-light  of  the  conrtyard,  the  meal 
shared  that  day  by  the  two  ladies  and  the  young  priest  proved 
a  very  gay  one.  Ëven  Donna  Serafina,  asually  so  rigid, 
seemed  to  relax  nnder  the  influence  of  great  internai  felicity. 
Bhe  was  no  doubt  still  enjoying  her  triumph  of  the  préviens 
evening,  and  it  was  she  who  first  spoke  of  the  bail  and  sung 
its  praises,  though  the  présence  of  the  Eing  and  Queen  had 
much  embarrassed  her,  said  she.  According  to  her  account, 
she  had  only  avoided  présentation  by  sldlful  strategy  ;  however 
she  hoped  that  her  well-known  affection  for  Gelia,  whose  god- 
mother  she  was,  would  explain  her  présence  in  that  neutral 
mansion  where  Vatican  and  Quirinal  had  met.  At  the  same 
time  she  must  hâve  retained  certain  scruples,  for  she  declared 
that  directly  after  dinner  she  was  going  to  the  Vatican  to  see 
the  Cardinsd  Secretary,  to  whom  she  desired  to  speak  about  an 
enterprise  of  which  she  was  lady-patroness.  Tins  visit  would 
compensate  for  her  attendance  at  the  Buongiovanni  entertain- 
ment.  And  on  the  other  hand  never  had  Donna  Serafina 
seemed  so  zealous  and  hopeful  of  her  brother's  speedy  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  St.  Peter  :  therein  lay  a  suprême  triumph, 
an  élévation  of  her  race,  which  her  pride  deemedboth  needful 
and  inévitable,  and  indeed  during  Léo  XIII's  last  indisposition 
she  had  actually  concerned  herself  about  the  trousseau  which 
would  be  needed  and  which  would  require  to  be  marked  with 
the  new  PontiflTs  arms. 

On  her  side,  Benedetta  was  aU  gaiety  during  the  repast, 
laughing  at  everything,  and  speaking  of  Celiaand  Attilio  with 
the  passionate  affection  of  a  woman  whose  own  happiness 
deb'ghts  in  that  of  her  friends.  Then,  just  as  the  dessert  had 
been  served,  shetumed  tothe  servant  with  an  air  of  surprise  : 
'  Well,  and  the  figs,  Giacomo  ?  '  she  asked. 

Qiacomo,  slow  and  sleepy  of  motion,  looked  at  her  without 
understanding.  However,  Victorine  was  crossing  the  room, 
and  Benedetta's  next  question  was  for  her  :  <  Wby  are  the  figs 
not  servedi  Viotorine  ?  '  she  inquired. 
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•  What  figs,  Contessîna  ?  ' 

'  Why  the  figs  I  saw  in  the  pantry  as  I  pafised  throngh  it 
èhîs  monÛBg  on  my  way  to  the  garden.  The^  were  in  a  Httle 
basket  and  looked  superb.  I  was  even  astonished  to  see  that 
there  were  still  some  firesh  figs  left  at  this  season.  l'm  very 
fond  of  them,  and  felt  qoite  pleased  at  the  thought  that  I 
should  eat  some  at  dinner.' 

Viotorine  began  to  laugh  :  '  Âh  I  yes,  Oontessina,  I  nnder- 
stand,'  she  replied.  '  They  were  some  figs  which  tibat  priest 
of  Frascati,  whom  you  mow  very  well,  brought  yesterday 
evening  as  a  présent  for  his  Eminence.  I  was  there,  and  I 
heard  him  repeat  three  or  four  times  that  they  were  a  présent, 
and  were  to  be  put  on  his  Eminence's  table  without  a  leaf 
being  touched.    And  so  one  did  as  he  said.' 

'  Well,  that's  nice/  retorted  Benedetta  with  oomical  indig- 
nation. <  What  gourmands  my  imcle  and  Dario  are  to  regale 
themselves  withoat  us  I    The^  might  hâve  given  us  a  share  !  ' 

Donna  Serafina  therenpon  intervened,  and  asked  Victorine  : 
'  You  are  speaking,  are  yon  not,  of  that  priest  who  ased  to 
coûie  to  the  villa  at  Frascati  ?  ' 

'  Yes,  yes,  Âbbé  Santobono  hisname  is,  he  officiâtes  at  the 
little  chnrch  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Fields.  He  always  asks  for 
Abbé  Paparelli  when  he  calls  ;  I  think  they  were  at  the 
seminaiy  together.  And  it  was  Abbé  Paparelli  who  brought 
him  to  tne  pantnr  with.his  basket  last  night.  To  tell  the  truth, 
the  basket  was  forgotten  there  in  spite  of  ail  the  injunctions, 
80  that  nobody  would  hâve  eaten  the  figs  to-day  if  Abbé 
Paparelli  hadn't  run  down  just  now  and  carried  them  upstairs 
as  piously  as  if  they  were  the  Blessed  Sacrament.  It's  true 
though  that  his  Eminence  is  so  fond  of  them.' 

<  My  brother  won't  do  them  much  honour  to-day,'  remarked 
the  Princess.  '  He  is  slightly  indisposed.  He  passed  a  bad 
night.'  The  repeated  mention  of  Abbé  Paparelli  had  made 
the  old  lady  somewhat  thoughtfol.  She  had  regarded  the 
train-beaxer  with  displeasure  ever  since  she  had  noticed  the 
exttaordinary  influence  he  was  gaininff  over  the  Cardinal, 
despite  ail  his  apparent  humility  and  self-effacement.  He  waq 
but  a  servant  and  apparentlv  a  vei7  insignificant  one,  yet  he 
governed,  and  she  oould  feel  that  ne  combated  her  own  in- 
fluence, often  undoing  things  which  she  had  done  to  further 
her  brother's  interests.  Twice  already,  moreover,  she  had 
suspeoted  him  of  having  nrged  the  Cardinal  to  courses  which 
she  looked  upon  as  absolute  blunders.    But  perhaps  she  was 
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wrong  ;  she  did  the  train-bearer  the  justice  to  admit  that  he 
had  great  merits  and  displayed  ezemplary  piety. 

However,  Bonedetta  went  on  laughing  and  jesting,  and  aa 
Victorine  had  now  withdra^vm,  she  called  the  man-servant  : 
<  Lîsten,  Giacomo,  I  hâve  a  commission  for  you.'  Then  sha 
broke  off  to  say  to  her  annt  and  Pierre  :  <  Pray  let  us  assert 
our  rights.  I  can  see  them  at  table  almost  undemeath  us. 
[Jncle  is  taking  the  leaVes  off  the  basket  and  serving  himself 
with  a  smile  ;  then  he  passes  the  basket  to  Dario,  who  passes 
)t  on  to  Don  Yigilio.  Ând  ail  three  of  them  eat  and  enjoy  the 
figs.  You  can  see  them,  can't  you  ?  '  She  hersêlf  could  see 
them  well.  And  it  was  her  désire  to  be  near  Dqjîo,  the  con- 
stant flight  of  her  thoughts  to  him  that  now  made  her  picture 
him  at  table  T\âth  the  others.  Her  hedrt  was  downbelow,  and 
there  was  nothing  there  that  she  could  not  see,  and  hear,  and 
smeÛ,  with  such  keenness  of  the  sensés  did  her  love  endow  her. 
*  Giacomo/  she  resumed,  *  you  are  to  go  down  and  tell  bis 
Ëminence  that  we  are  longing  to  tastehis  figs,  and  that  it  will 
be  very  kind  of  him  if  he  will  send  us  such  as  he  can  spare.' 

Again,  however,  did  Donna  Serafina  intervene,  recalling 
her  wonted  severity  of  voice  :  *  Giacomo,  you  will  please  stay 
hère.'  And  to  her  nièce  she  added  :  '  That's  enough  childish- 
ness  !    I  disUke  such  silly  freaks.' 

*  Oh  I  aunt,'  Benedetta  murmured.  '  But  l'm  so  happy, 
it's  so  long  since  I  laughed  so  good-heartedly.' 

Pierre  had  hitherto  remained  listening,  enlivened  by  the 
sight  of  her  gaiety.  But  noW,  as  a  little  chill  fell,  he  raised 
bis  voice  to  say  that  on  the  previous  day  he  himself  had  been 
astonished  to  see  the  famous  fig  tree  of  Frascati  still  bearing 
fruit  so  late  in  the  year.  This  was  doubtless  due,  however,  to 
the  tree*s  position  and  the  protection  of  a  high  walL 

'  Ah  !  so  you  saw  the  tree  ?  '  said  Benedetta. 

'  Yes,  and  I  even  travelled  with  those  figs  which  you  would 
so  much  like  to  taste.' 

*  Why,  how  was  that  ?  ' 

-  The  young  man  already  regretted  the  reply  whioh  had 
escaped  him.  However,  having  gone  so  far,  he  preferred  to  say 
ôverything.  '  I  met  somebody  at  Frascati  who  had  corne  there 
in  a  carriage  and  who  inslsted  on  driving  me  back  to  Bome/ 
said  he.  '  On  the  way  we  picked  up  Abbé  Santobono,  who  was 
bravely  making  the  joumey  on  foot  with  his  basket  in  bis  hand. 

And  afterwarâa  we  stopped  at  an  asterm *    Then  he  went 

on  to  descrîbo  the  drive  and  relate  his  impressions  whilst 
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Crossing  the  Campagna  amîdst  the  falling  twilight.  Bnt 
Benedetta  gazed  at  him  fixedly,  aware  as  she  was  of  Prada's 
fréquent  visits  to  the  land  and  houses  whîch  he  owned  at 
Frascati  ;  and  suddenly  she  mnrmnred  :  <  Somebody,  somebodyi 
it  was  the  Count,  was  it  not  ?  * 

'  Yes,  madame,  the  Gount,'  Pierre  answered.  *  1 8aw  him 
agaîn  last  night  ;  he  was  overcome,  and  really  deserves  to  be 
pitied.' 

The  two  women  iook  no  offenoe  at  this  charitable  remark 
which  fell  from  the  young  priest  with  snob  deep  and  natural 
émotion,  f ull  as  he  was  of  overâowing  love  and  compassion 
for  one  and  ail.  Donna  Serafina  remained  motionless  as  if 
she  had  not  even  heard  him,  and  Benedetta  made  a  gestnre 
which  seemed  to  imply  that  she  had  neither  pity  nor  hatred 
to  express  for  a  man  who  had  become  a  perfect  étranger  to 
her.  However,  she  no  longer  laughed,  but,  thinking  of  the 
little  basket  which  had  travelled  in  Prada's  carriage,  she  saîd: 
'  Ah  !  I  don't  care  for  those  âgs  at  aU  now,  I  am  even  glad 
that  I  haven't  eaten  any  of  them.' 

Lnmediately  after  the  coffee  Donna  Serafina  withdrew, 
saying  that  she  was  at  once  going  to  the  Vatican  ;  and  the 
otbers,  being  left  to  themselves,  lingered  at  table,  again  full  of 
gaiety,  and  chatting  like  f  riends.  The  priest,  with  his  feverish 
impatience,  once  more  referred  to  the  audience  which  he  was 
to  bave  that  evening.  It  was  now  barely  two  o'clock,  and  he 
had  seven  more  hours  to  wait.  How  shonld  he  employ  that 
endless  af temoon  ?  Thereupon  Benedetta  good-natm:edly 
made  him  a  proposai.  *  l'il  tell  you  what,'  said  she,  *  as  we 
are  ail  in  such  good  spirits  we  mustn't  leave  one  another. 
Dario  bas  his  Victoria,  yon  know.  He  must  bave  finished 
lunch  by  now,  and  l'U  ask  him  to  take  us  for  a  long  drive 
along  the  Tiber.' 

This  fine  project  so  delighted  her  that  she  began  to  clap 
her  hands  ;  but  just  then  Don  Vigilio  appeared  with  a  scared 
look  on  his  face.    *  Isn*t  the  Princess  hère  ?  *  he  inquired. 

'  No,  my  aunt  bas  gone  out.    What  is  the  matter  ?  * 

*  His  Eçiinence  sent  me.  The  Prince  bas  just  felt  unwell 
on  rising  from  table.  Oh  !  ît's  nothing— nothing  serious,  no 
doubt/ 

Benedetta  raieed  a  cry  of  surprise  rather  than  anxiety  : 
'What,  Dario I  Well,  we'U  ail  go  down.  Oome  with  me, 
Monsieur  TAbbé.  He  mustn't  get  ill  if  he  is  to  take  us  for  a 
driv^  I  *     Then,  meetmg  Viciorine  on  the  stairs,  she  bâde 
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her  follow.  'Dario  isn't  well|'  she  saîd.  'Ton  may  be 
wanted.' 

They  ail  four  entered  the  spaoîoofl,  antiqnated  and  sîmplj 
furnished  bed-room  where  the  young  Prince  had  lately  been 
laid  up  for  a  whole  month.  It  was  reached  by  way  of  a  small 
salon^  and  from  an  adjoining  dressing-room  a  passage  con- 
ducted  to  the  Gardinars  apartments,  the  relatively  small 
dining-room,  bed-room,  and  study,  which  had  been  devîsed  by 
Babdividing  one  of  the  huge  gsdleries  of  former  days.  In 
addition,  the  passage  gave  access  to  his  Eminence*s  prîvate 
chapel,  a  bare,  uncarpeted,  chairless  room,  where  there  was 
nothing  beyond  the  painted,  wooden  altar,  and  the  hard,  cold 
tiles  on  which  to  kneel  and  pray. 

On  entering,  Benedetta  hastened  to  the  bed  where 
Dario  was  lying,  still  fully  dressed.  Near  him,  in  fatherly 
fashion,  stood  Cardinal  Boccanera,  who,  amidst  his  dawning 
anxiety,  retained  his  proud  and  lof  ty  bearing — the  calmness 
of  a  soûl  beyond  reproach.  *  Why,  what  is  the  matter,  Dario 
mio  ?  '  asked  the  young  woman. 

He  smiled,  eager  to  reassure  her.  One  only  notîced  that 
he  was  very  pale,  with  a  look  as  of  intoxication  on  his  face. 

*  Oh  I  it's  nothing,  mère  giddiness,'  he  replied.  *  It's  just 
as  if  I  had  drunk  too  much.  Âll  at  once  thmgs  swam  before 
my  eyes,  and  I  thought  I  was  going  to  fall.  Ând  then  I  only 
had  time  to  oome  and  âing  myself  on  the  bed.' 

Then  he  drew  a  long  breath,  as  though  talUng  exhausted 
him,  and  the  Cardinal  in  his  turn  gave  some  détails.  '  We 
had  just  finished  our  meal,*  said  he,  *I  was  giving  Don  VîgiUo 
some  orders  for  this  aftemoon,  and  was  about  to  rise  when  I 
saw  Dario  get  up  and  réel.  He  wouldn't  sit  down  again,  but 
came  in  hère,  staggering  like  a  somnambulist,  and  fumbling 
at  the  doors  to  open  them.  We  followed  him  without  under- 
standin^;    And  I  confess  that  I  don't  yet  oomprehend  it.' 

So  caying,  the  Cardinal  punctuated  his  surprise  by  wavlng 
his  arm  towards  the  rooms,  through  which  a  gust  of  mis- 
fortune  seemed  to  hâve  suddenly  swept.  Âll  the  doors  had 
remained  wide  open  :  the  dressing-room  could  be  Been,  and 
then  the  passage,  at  the  end  of  which  appeared  the  dining- 
room,  in  a  disorderly  state,  like  au  apartment  suddenly 
vacated  ;  the  table  still  laid,  the  napkins  fiimg  hère  and  there, 
and  the  chairs  pushed  baek.  As  yet,  however,  there  was  no 
alarm. 

Benedetta  made  the  remark  which  is  usually  made  in, 
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Buâh  cases  :  '  I  hope  you  haven't  eaten  anything  whioh  haa 
disagreed  with  you.* 

The  Cardinal,  smiling,  again  waved  his  hand  as  if  to 
attest  the  frugality  of  ûis  table.  <  Oh  T  said  he,  '  there  were 
only  some  eggs,  some  lamb  cutlets,  and  a  dish  of  sorrel — they 
coiddn't  hâve  overloaded  his  stomach.  I  xnyself  only  drink 
water  ;  he  takes  just  a  sip  of  whîte  wine.  No,  no,  the  food 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.' 

'  Besides,  in  that  case  his  Eminence  and  I  would  also  bave 
felt  indisposed/  Don  Vigilio  made  bold  to  remark. 

Dario,  after  xnomentarily  closing  his  eyes,  opened  them 
again,  and  once  more  drew  a  long  breath,  whilst  endeavonring 
to  laugh.  <  Oh,  it  will  be  nothing  ;  '  he  said.  '  I  feel  more  at 
ease  already.    I  mast  get  up  and  stir  myself.' 

'  In  that  case,*  said  Benedetta,  '  this  is  what  Ihad  thought 
of .  You  will  take  Monsieur  V  îbbé  Froment  and  me  for  a 
long  drive  in  the  Campagna.' 

'  Willingly.    It's  a  nice  idea ,    Victcrine,  help  me.* 

Whilst  speaking  he  had  raised  himself  by  means  of  one 
arm  ;  but,  before  the  servant  could  approach,  a  slight  convul- 
sion seized  hîm,  and  he  fell  back  again  as  if  overcome  by  a 
fainting  fit.  It  was  the  Cardinal,  still  standing  by  the  bed- 
side,  who  caught  him  in  his  arms,  whilst  the  Contessina  this 
time  lost  her  head  :  '  Dio^  Dlo  I  It  has  come  on  him  again. 
Quick,  quick,  a  doctor  1  ' 

<  Shall  I  run  for  one  ?  *  asked  Pierre,  whom  the  scène  was 
also  beginning  to  upset. 

*  No,  no,  not  you  ;  stay  with  me.  Victorine  wiU  go  at  once. 
She  knows  the  address.    Doctor  Giordano,  Victorine.' 

The  servant  hurried  away,  and  a  heavy  silence  fell  on  the 
room  where  the  anxiety  became  more  pronounced  every  mo- 
ment. Beoedetta,  now  quite  pale,  had  again  approached  the 
bed,  whilst  the  Cardinal  looked  down  at  Dario,  whojp  he  still 
held  in  his  arms.  And  a  terrible  suspicion,  vague,  mdetermi- 
nate  as  yet,  had  just  awoke  in  the  old  man*s  mind  :  Dario*s 
face  seemed  to  him  to  be  ashen,  to  wear  that  mask  of  terrifîed 
anguish  which  he  had  already  remarked  on  the  countenance 
of  his  dearest  friend,  Monsignor  Gallo,  when  he  had  held  him 
in  his  arms,  in  like  manner,  two  hours  before  his  death.  There 
was  also  the  same  swoon  and  the  same  sensation  of  clasping 
a  cold  f orm  whose  heart  ceases  to  beat.  And  above  everything 
else  there  was  pi  Boccanera's  mind  the  same  growing  thought 
of  poison,  poison  coming  one  knew  not  whcnce  or  how,  but 
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mysteriously  etriking  down  tlioso  around  him  with  the  sudden- 
ness  of  lightnmg.  And  for  a  long  time  he  remained  with  his 
head  bent  over  the  face  of  his  nephew,  that  last  scion  of  his 
race,  seeUng,  studjing,  and  recognising  the  signs  of  the  mys- 
terioas,  implacable  disorder  which  once  already  had  rent  bis 
heart  atwain. 

But  Benedetta  addressed  him  in  a  low,  entreating  voice  : 
'  You  will  tire  yourself,  uncle.  Let  me  take  him  a  little,  I 
beg  yon.  Hâve  no  fear,  111  hold  him  very  gently,  he  will  feel 
that  it  is  I,  and  perhaps  that  will  ronse  him/ 

Ât  last  the  Cardinal  raised  his  head  and  looked  at  her,  and 
allowed  her  to  take  his  place  after  kissing  her  with  distracted 
passion,  his  eyes  the  while  full  of  tears — a  sudden  bnrst  of 
émotion  in  which  his  great  love  for  the  young  woman  melted 
the  stem  frigidity  which  he  usually  affected.  *  Ah  I  my  poor 
child,  my  poor  dhild  !  '  he  stammered,  trembling  from  head  to 
foot  îike  an  oak  tree  about  to  fall.  Immediately  afterwards, 
however,  he  mastered  hîmself,  and  whilst  Pierre  and  Don 
Vigilio,  mute  and  motionless,  regretted  that  they  could  be  of 
no  help,  he  walked  slowly  to  and  fro.  Soon,  moreover,  that 
bedchamber  became  too  small  for  ail  the  thoughts  revolving  in 
hismind,  and  he  strayed  first  into  the  dressing-room  and  then 
down  the  passage  as  &r  as  the  dining-room.  And  again  and 
again  he  went  to  and  fro,  grave  and  impassible,  his  head  low, 
ever  lost  in  the  same  gloomy  rêverie.  What  were  the  multi- 
tndinons  thoughts  stirring  in  the  brain  of  that  believer,  that 
haughty  Prince  who  had  gîven  himself  to  God  and  could  do 
naught  to  stay  inévitable  Destîny  ?  From  time  to  time  he 
returned  to  the  bedside,  observed  the  progress  of  the  disorder, 
and  then  started  off  again  at  the  same  slow,  regular  pace,  dis- 
appearing  and  reappearing,  carried  along  as  ifc  were  by  the 
monotonous  alternations  of  forces  which  man  cannot  control. 
Possibly  he  was  misfcaken,  possibly  this  was  some  mero  indis- 
position at  which  the  doctor  would  smile.  One  must  hope 
and  wait.  Ând  again  he  went  off  and  again  he  came  back  ; 
and  amidst  the  hcavy  silence  nothing  more  clearly  bespoke 
the  torture  of  anxious  fear  than  the  rhythmical  footsteps  of 
that  tall  old  man  who  was  thus  awaiting  Destiny. 

The  door  opened,  and  Victorine  came  in  breathless.  '  I 
{ound  the  doctor,  hère  he  is,'  she  gasped. 

With  his  little  pink  face  and  white  curls,  his  discreet 

Ktemal  bearing  which  gave  him  the  air  of  an  amiable  prelate, 
>ctor  Giordano  came  in  smiling  ;  but  on  seeing  that  room 
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and  ail  the  anxious  people  waîtiiig  in  it,  he  turned  veiy  grave, 
at  once  assaming  the  expression  of  profound  respect  for  ail 
ecclesiastical  secrets  wliicli  lie  had  acquired  bj  long  practice 
among  the  clergj.  And  when  he  had  glanced  at  the  sufferer 
he  let  but  a  low  murmur  escape  him  :  <  What,  again  !  Is  it 
beginning  again  1  ' 

He  was  probablv  alluding  to  the  knife-thrust  for  which  he 
had  recently  tended  Dario.  Who  could  be  thus  relentlessly 
porsuing  that  poor  and  inoffensive  young  prince  ?  However 
no  one  heard  the  doctor  unless  it  were  Benedetta,  and  she 
was  80  full  of  f everish  impatience,  so  eager  to  be  tranquilised, 
that  she  did  not  listen  but  burst  into  fresh  entreaties  :  *  Oh  1 
doctor,  pray  look  at  him,  examine  him,  tell  us  that  it  is  no- 
thing.  It  can't  be  anything  serions,  since  he  was  so  well  and 
gay  but  a  Utile  while  ago.    It*s  nothing  serions,  is  it  ?  ' 

'  You  are  right  no  doubt,  Contessina,  it  oan  be  nothing 
dangerouB.    We  will  see.* 

However,  on  tuming  round,  Doctor  Giordanoperceived  the 
Cardinal,  who  with  regular,  thoughtful  footsteps  had  corne 
back  from  the  dining-room  to  place  himself  at  the  foot  of  the 
bed.  Ând  while  bowing,  the  doctor  doubtless  detected  a  gleam 
of  mortal  anxiety  in  the  dark  eyes  fixed  upon  his  own,  for  he 
added  nothing  but  began  to  examine  Dario  like  a  man  who 
realises  that  time  is  precious.  And  as  his  examination  pro- 
gressed  the  a&ble  optimism  which  usually  appeared  upon  his 
countenance  gave  place  to  ashen  gravity,  a  covert  terror  which 
made  his  lips  slightly  trenable.  It  was  he  who  had  attended 
Monsignor  Gallo  when  the  latter  had  been  carried  off  so  mys- 
teriously  ;  it  was  he  who  for  imperative  reasons  had  then 
delivered  a  certificate  stating  the  cause  of  death  to  be  infectioua 
fever  ;  and  doubtless  he  now  found  the  same  terrible  symp- 
toms  as  in  that  case,  a  leadcn  hue  overspreadLog  the  sufforer'a 
features,  a  stupor  as  of  excessive  intoxication  ;  and,  old  Eoman 
practitioner  that  he  was,  accustomed  to  sudden  deaths,  he 
realised  that  the  malaria  which  kills  was  passing,  that  malaria 
which  science  does  not  yet  fuUy  understand,  which  may  come 
from  the  putrescent  exhalations  of  the  Tiber  unless  it  be  but  a 
name  for  the  ancient  poison  of  the  legends. 

As  the  doctor  raised  his  headhis  glance  again  encountered 
the  black  eyçs  of  the  Cardinal,  which  never  léf t  him.    '  Signor 
Oiordano,'  said  his  Eminence,  '  you  are  not  over-anxious,  I 
hope  ?    It  is  only  some  case  of  indigestion,  is  it  not  ?  ' 
^  ,  The  dootor  again  bowed.     By  the  slight  quiver  of  the 
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Cardinales  voîce  he  understood  how  acute  was  ihe  anxiety  ôf 
I  tbat  powerf al  man,  who  once  more  was  siricken  in  bis  dearest 

'  affections. 

I  '  Your  Eminence  must  be  rigbt,'  he  said,  '  tbere's  a  bad 

I  digestion  certainly.    Sucb  accidents  sometimes  become  dan- 

\  gérons  wben  fever  supervenes.    I  need  not  tell  yonr  Eminence 

!  bow  tborougbly  you  may  rely  on  my  prudence  and  zeaL' 

I  Tben  be  broke  off  and  added  in  a  clear  professional  voice  :  *  We 

I  mnst  lose  no  time  ;  the  Prince  mnst  be  undressed.    I  sbonld 

I  prefer  to  remain  alone  witb  bim  for  a  moment.' 

!  Wbilst  speaking  in  tbis  way,  bowever,  Doctor  Giordano 

j  detained  Victorine,  wbo  would  be  able  to  belp  bim,  said  be  ; 

Bbould  be  need  any  furtber  assistance  be  would  take  Giacomo. 
'  His  évident  désire  was  to  get  rid  of  tbe  members  of  tbe  family 

î  in  order  tbat  be  migbt  bave  more  freedom  of  action.    And  tbe 

I  Cardinal,  wbo  understood  bim,  gently  led  Benedetta  into  tbe 

!  dining-room,  wbitber  Pierre  and  Don  Vigilio  followed. 

Wben  tbe  doors  bad  been  closed,  tbe  most  moumfol  and 
oppressive  silence  reigned  in  tbat  dining-room,  wbicb  tbe 
brigbt  Sun  of  winter  filled  witb  sucb  deligbtf ul  warmtb  and 
radiance.  Tbe  table  was  still  laid,  its  clotb  strewn  bere  and 
tbere  witb  bread-crumbs  ;  and  a  coiïee  cup  bad  remained  balf 
full.  In  tbe  centre  stood  tbe  basket  of  figs,  wbose  covering  of 
leaves  bad  been  removed.  However,  only  two  or  tbree  of  tbe 
figs  were  missing.  And  in  front  of  tbe  window  was  Tata, 
tbe  f emale  parrot,  wbo  bad  flown  out  of  ber  cage  and  percbed 
berself  on  ber  stand,  wbere  sbe  remained,  dazzled  and  enrap- 
tured,  amidst  tbe  dancing  dnst  of  a  broad  yellow  sunray.  In 
ber  astonisbment,  bowever,  at  seeing  so  many  people  enter, 
sbe  bad  ceased  to  scream  and  smootb  ber  featbers,  and  bad 
tumed  ber  bead  tbe  better  to  examine  tbe  new-comers  witb 
ber  round  and  scrutinising  eye. 

Tbe  minutes  went  by  slowly  amidst  ail  tbe  feverisb  anxieiy 
as  to  wbat  migbt  be  occurring  in  tbe  neigbbouring  room.  Don 
Vigilio  bad  taken  a  corner  seat  in  silence,  wbilst  Benedetta 
and  Pierre,  wbo  bad  remained  standing,  preserved  similar 
muteness  and  immobility.  But  tbe  Cardinal  bad  reverted  to 
tbat  instinctive,  lulling  tramp  by  wbicb  be  apparently  boped  to 
quiet  bis  impatience  and  arrive  tbe  sooner  at  tbe  ôxplanation 
for  wbicb  be  was  groping  tbrougb  a  tumultuous  maze  of  ideas. 
And  wbilst  bis  rbytbmical  f ootsteps  resounded  witb  mecbanical 
regularity,  dark  îxxrj  was  taking  possession  of  bis  mind,  exas- 
pération at  being  unable  to  understand  tbe  wby  and  wberefora 
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of  ihat  dckxi68S.  As  he  passed  the  table  he  had  twioe  glanced 
at  the  things  Ijing  on  it  in  confusion,  as  if  seeking  some 
explanation  from  them.  Ferhaps  the  harm  had  been  done  by 
that  unfinished  ooffee,  or  by  that  bread  whose  orumbs  lay  hère 
and  there,  or  by  those  ontlets,  a  bone  of  wbich  remained  ? 
Then  as  for  the  third  time  he  passed  by,  again  glancing,  his 
eyes  fell  npon  the  basket  of  fig^,  and  at  once  he  stopped,  as  if 
beneath  the  shock  of  a  révélation.  An  idea  seized  upon  faini 
and  mastered  him,  without  any  plan,  however,  occurring  to  him 
by  which  he  might  change  his  sadden  suspicion  into  certainty. 
For  a  moment  he  remained  puzzled  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  basket.  Then  he  took  a  fig  and  examined  it,  but,  noticing 
nothing  strange,  was  about  to  put  it  baok  when  Tata,  the 
parrot,  who  was  very  fond  of  figs,  raised  a  strident  cry.  And 
this  was  like  a  ray  of  light  ;  the  means  of  changing  suspicion 
into  certainty  was  found. 

Slowly,  with  grave  air  and  gloomy  visage,  the  Cardinal 
oarried  the  ûg  to  the  parrot  and  give  it  to  her  without  hésita- 
tion or  regret.  She  was  a  very  pretty  bird,  the  only  being 
of  the  lower  order  of  création  to  which  he  had  ever  really  been 
attaohed.  Stretching  out  her  supple,  délicate  form,  whose 
silken  feathers  of  dull  green  hère  and  there  assumed  a  pinky 
tinge  in  the  sunlight,  she  took  hold  of  the  fig  with  her  claws, 
then  ripped  it  open  with  her  beak.  But  when  she  had  raked 
it  she  ate  but  little,  and  let  ail  the  rest  fall  upon  the  âoor. 
Still  grave  and  impassible,  the  Cardinal  looked  at  her  and 
waited.  Quite  three  minutes  went  by,  and  then  feeling  re- 
assured,  he  began  to  scratch  the  bird's  poil,  whilst  she,  taking 
pleasure  in  the  caress,  tumed  her  neck  and  fixed  her  bright 
ruby  eye  upon  her  master.  But  ail  at  once  she  sank  back 
witnout  even  a  fiap  of  the  wings,  and  fell  like  a  bullet.  She 
was  dead,  killed  as  by  a  thunderbolt. 

Boccanera  made  but  a  gesture,  raising  both  hands  to  heaven 
as  if  in  horror  at  what  he  now  knew.  Oreat  God  I  suoh  a 
terrible  crime,  and  such  a  fearful  mistake,  such  an  abominable 
trick  of  Destiny  1  No  cry  of  grief  came  from  him,  but  the 
gloom  upon  his  face  grew  black  and  fierce.  Yet  there  was  a 
cry,  a  pieroing  cry  from  Benedetta,  who  like  Pierre  and  Don 
Yigilio  had  watched  Uie  Cardinal  with  an  astonishment  which 
had  changed  into  tenror  :  <  Poison  I  poison  1  Ah  1  Dario,  my 
heart,  my  soûl  I  * 

But  the  Cardinal  violently  oaught  bis  nièce  by  the  wrist, 
Wbilst  darting  a  suspicions  glance  at  the  two  petty  priests, 
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ihe  Beoretary  and  the  f oreigner,  who  were  présent  :  '  Be  quiet, 
be  quiet  1  '  said  he. 

She  Bhook  herself  free,  rebelling,  frantio  with  rage  and 
hatred  :  *  Why  should  I  be  quiet  1  '  she  cried.  <  It  is  Prada's 
work,  I  shaLl  denounce  him,  he  shall  die  as  well  !  I  tell  you 
it  is  Prada,  I  know  it,  for  yesterday  Âbbé  Froment  came  back 
with  him  érom  Frascati  in  his  carnage  with  thatpriest  Santo- 
bono  and  that  basket  of  figs  1  Yes,  yes,  I  hâve  witnesses,  itia 
Prada,  Prada  1  ' 

'  No,  no,  you  are  mad,  be  quiet  I  '  said  the  Cardinal,  who 
had  againtaken  hold  of  the  young  woman's  hands  and  sought 
to  master  her  with  ail  his  sovereign  authority.  He,  who  knew 
the  influence  whioh  Cardinal  Sanguinetti  exercised  over 
8antobono's  excitable  mind,  had  just  understood  the  whole 
afifair  ;  no  direct  complicity  but  covert  propulsion,  the  animal 
excited  and  then  let  loose  upon  the  troublesome  rival  at  the 
moment  whenthe  pontifical  tiirone  seemed  likely  to  be  vacant. 
The  probability ,  the  certainty  of  ail  this  flashed  upon  Boccanera 
who,  though  some  points  remained  obscure,  did  not  seek  to 
penetrate  âiem.  It  was  not  necessary  indeed  that  he  should 
know  every  particular  :  the  thing  was  as  he  said,  since  it  was 
boimd  to  be  so.  '  No,  no,  it  was  not  Prada,'  he  exclaimed, 
addressing  Benedetta.  <  That  man  can  bear  me  no  personal 
grudge,  and  I  alone  was  aimed  ait,  it  was  to  me  that  thosefigs 
were  given.  Come,  think  it  out  1  Only  an  tmforeseen  indis- 
position prevented  me  from  eating  the  greater  part  of  the  fruit, 
for  it  is  known  that  I  am  very  fond  of  figs,  and  while  my  poor 
Dario  was  tasting  them,  I  jested  and  told  him  to  leave  the  finer 
ones  for  me  to-morrow.  Yes,  the  abominable  blow  was  meant 
for  me,  and  it  is  on  him  that  it  has  f allen  by  the  most  atrooious 
of  chances,  the  most  monstrous  of  the  follies  of  fate.  Ah  I 
Lord  God,  Lord  God,  hâve  you  then  f orsaken  us  I  ' 

Tears  came  into  the  old  man's  eyes,  whilst  she  still  quivered 
and  seemed  unconvinced  :  '  But  you  hâve  no  enemies,  uncle,* 
she  said.  <  Why  should  that  Santobono  try  to  take  your  lif  e  ?  ' 

For  a  moment  he  f ound  no  fitting  reply.  With  suprême 
grandeur  he  had  already  resolved  to  keep  the  truth  secret* 
Then  a  recollection  came  to  him,  and  he  resigned  himself  to 
the  telling  of  a  lie  :  '  Santobono's  mind  has  always  been  some- 
what  unhinged,'  said  he,  '  and  I  know  that  he  has  hated  me 
ever  since  I  refused  to  help  him  to  get  a  brother  of  his,  one  of  our 
former  gardeners,  out  of  prison.  Deadly  spite  often  has  no  more 
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8âiioii0  cause.  He  nmst  hâve  thought  that  he  had  reason  to  be 
revenged  on  me.' 

Therenpon  Benedetta,  exhausted,  nnable  to  argae  any 
foriher,  sank  upon  a  ohair  mth  a  despairing  gestnre  :  '  Âli  I 
Ood,  Ood  I  I  no  longer  know — and  what  matters  it  now  that 
my  Dario  is  in  suoh  danger  ?  There's  onlj  one  thing  to  be 
done,  he  must  be  saved.  How  long  they  are  over  what  they 
are  domg  in  that  room — ^why  doea  not  Yiotorine  corne  for  ns  I 

The  silence  again  fell,  fuU  of  terrer.  Withont  speakhig 
the  Cardinal  took  the  basket  of  figs  f  rom  the  table  and  carried 
it  to  a  cnpboard  in  which  he  locked  it.  Then  he  put  the  key 
in  his  pocket.  No  doubt,  when  night  had  fallen,  he  himseu 
would  throw  the  proofs  of  the  crime  into  the  Tiber.  However, 
on  coming  back  from  the  cupboard  he  noticed  the  two  pnests, 
who  natnrally  had  watched  him  ;  and  with  mingled  grandeur 
and  simplicity  he  said  to  them  :  '  Gentlemen,  I  need  not  ask  you 
to  be  discreet.  There  are  scandais  which  we  must  spare  the 
Ohurch,  which  is  not,  cannot  be  guilty.  To  deliver  one  of 
onrselves,  even  when  he  is  a  criminal,  to  the  civil  tribonals, 
offcen  means  a  blow  for  the  whole  Ghorch,  for  men  of  evil  mind 
may  lay  hold  of  the  affair  and  seek  to  impute  the  responsibiUty 
of  the  crime  even  to  the  Ghurch  itseUL  We  theref  ore  hâve  bat 
to  commit  the  mnrderer  to  the  hands  of  God,  who  will  know 
more  surely  how  to  punish  him.  Âh  1  for  my  part,  whether 
I  be  struck  in  my  own  person  or  whether  the  blow  be  directed 
against  my  £unily,  my  dearest  affections,  I  déclare  in  the  name 
of  the  Ghrist  who  died  upon  the  cross,  that  I  feel  neither  anger, 
nor  désire  for  vengeance,  that  I  efface  the  murderer's  name 
from  my  memory  and  bory  his  abominable  act  in  the  etemal 
silence  of  the  grave.' 

Tall  as  he  was,  he  seemed  of  yet  loftier  stature  whilst  with 
hand  npraised  he  took  that  oath  to  leave  his  enemies  to  the 

{ustice  of  God  alone  ;  for  he  did  not  refer  merely  to  Santobono, 
>ut  to  Cardinal  Sanguinetti,  whose  evil  influence  he  had 
divined.  And  amidst  ail  the  heroism  of  his  pride,  he  was 
rent  by  tragic  dolour  at  thought  of  the  dark  battle  which  was 
wagêd  around  the  tiara,  ail  the  evil  hatred  and  voracious 
appetite  which  stirred  in  the  depths  of  the  gloom.  Then,  as 
Pierre  and  Don  Vigilio  bowed  to  him  as  a  sign  that  they 
would  préserve  silence,  he  almost  choked  with  invincible 
émotion,  a  sob  of  loving  grief  which  he  strove  to  keep  down 
rising  to  his  throat,  whilst  he  stammered:   'Âht  my  poor 
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child,  mj  poor  chîld,  the  only  scion  of  onr  raoe,  the  only 
love  and  hope  of  my  heart  1    Ah  1  to  die,  to  die  like  thîs  !  ' 

But  Benedetta,  again  ail  violence,  sprang  ap:  <Diel 
Who,  Dario  ?  I  won't  hâve  it  !  We'U  nurse  him,  we'll  go 
back  to  him.  We  will  take  him  in  onr  arms  and  save  him. 
Come,  oncle,  corne  at  once  1  I  won't,  I  won't,  I  won't  hâve 
him  ddel  ' 

Bhe  was  going  towards  the  door,  and  nothing  woiild  hâve 
prevented  her  from  re-entering  the  bed-room,  when,  as  it 
happened,  Yictorine  appeared  with  a  wild  look  on  her  face,  for, 
despite  her  wonted  serenity,  ail  her  courage  was  now  exhausted. 
'  The  doctor  begs  Madame  and  his  Eminence  to  come  at  once, 
at  once,'  said  she. 

Btupefied  by  ail  thèse  things,  Pierre  did  not  follow  the 
others,  but  lingered  for  a  moment  in  the  sunlit  dining-room 
with  Don  Yigilio.  What  I  poison  ?  Poison  as  in  the  time  of 
the  Borgias,  elegantly  hidden  away,  served  up  with  luscious 
fruit  by  a  craf ty  traitor,  whom  one  dared  not  even  denounce  1 
And  he  recalled  the  conversation  on  his  way  back  from 
Frascati,  and  his  Parisian  scepticism  with  respect  to  those 
legendaiy  drugs,  which  to  his  mind  had  no  place  save  in  the 
fifth  acts  of  melodramas.  Yet  those  abominable  stories  were 
true,  those  taies  of  poisoned  knives  and  flowers,  of  prelates 
and  even  dilatory  popes  being  suppressed  by  a  drop  or  a  grain 
of  something  admmistered  to  them  in  theirmoming  chocolaté. 
That  passionate  tragical  Santobono  was  really  a  poisoner, 
Pierre  could  no  longer  doubt  it,  for  a  luridlightnowillumined 
the  whole  of  the  previous  day  :  there  were  the  words  of 
ambition  and  menace  which  had  been  spoken  by  Cardinal 
Banguinetti,  the  eagemess  to  act  in  présence  of  the  probable 
death  of  the  reîgning  Pope,  the  suggestion  of  a  crime  for  the 
sake  of  the  Ohurch's  salvation,  then  that  priest  with  his  little 
basket  of  figs  encountered  on  the  road,  then  that  basket 
oarried  for  hours  so  carefully,  so  devoutly,  on  the  priest's 
knees,  that  basket  which  now  haunted  Pierre  like  a  night- 
mare,  and  whose  colour,  and  odour,  and  shape  he  would  ever 
recall  with  a  shudder.  Aye,  poison,  poison,  there  was  truth 
in  it  ;  it  existed  and  stîll  circulated  in  the  depths  of  the  black 
world,  amidst  ail  the  ràvenous,  rival  longingsfor  oonquestand 
sovereignty. 

And  ail  at  once  the  figure  of  Prada  likewise  arose  in 
Fierre's  mind.  A  little  while  previously ,  when  Benedetta  had 
00  violently  «•coused  tbe  Couni^  he,  Pierre,  had  steppedfonrftrd 
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io  défend  him  and  cry  aloud  what  he  knew,  whenoethe  poison 
had  corne,  and  wbat  hand  had  offered  it.  Bai  a  sudden 
tbonght  bad  made  bim  sbiver  :  tboogb  Prada  bad  not  devised 
tbe  cnme,  be  bad  allowed  it  to  be  perpetrated.  Anotber 
memory  darted  keen  like  steel  tbrougb  tbe  joung  priest's 
mind — ^tbat  of  tbe  Utile  black  ben  lying  lifeless  beside  tbe 
sbed,  amidsi  tbe  dismal  Biirroundings  of  tbe  osteria,  wiib  a 
iiny  sireamlei  of  violet  blood  trickling  from  ber  beak.  And 
bere  again,  Tata,  tbe  parrot,  lay  etill  soft  and  warm  ai  tbe 
foot  of  ber  stand,  witb  ber  beak  staîned  by  oozing  blood, 
Wby  bad  Prada  told  tbat  lie  about  a  battle  between  two  f owls  ? 
Ail  tbe  dim  intricaoy  of  passion  and  contention  bewildered 
Pierre,  be  could  not  tbreaii  bis  way  tbrougb  it  ;  nor  was  be 
better  able  to  foUow  tbe  frigbtfol  combat  wbicb  must  bave 
been  waged  in  tbat  man's  mind  during  tbe  nigbt  of  tbe  bail. 
At  tbe  same  time  be  could  not  again  picture  bim  by  bis  side 
during  tbeir  noctumal  walk  towards  tbe  Boccanera  mansion 
witbout  sbuddering,  dimly  divining  wbat  a  frigbtfol  décision 
bad  been  taken  before  tbat  mansion's  door.  Moreover,  wbat- 
ever  tbe  obsourities,  wbetber  Prada  bad  expected  tbat  tbe 
Cardinal  alone  would  be  killed,  or  bad  boped  ttiat  some  cbance 
stroke  of  fate  migbt  avenge  bim  on  otbers,  tbe  terrible  fact 
remained — ^be  bad  known,  be  bad  been  able  to  stay  Destiny 
on  tbe  marcb,  but  bad  allowed  it  to  go  onward  and  blindly 
accomplicJi  its  work  of  deatb. 

Turning  bis  bead  Pierre  perceived  Don  Yigîlio  still  seated 
on  tbe  corner  cbair  wbence  be  bad  not  stirred,  and  looking  so 
pale  and  baggard  tbat  perbaps  be  also  bad  swallowed  some  of 
tbe  poison.    '  Do  you  feel  unwell  ?  '  tbe  young  priest  asked. 

At  first  tbe  secretary  could  not  repl^,  for  terror  bad  gripped 
him  at  tbe  tbroat.  Tben  in  a  low  voice  be  said  :  *  No,  no,  I 
didn't  eat  any.  Ab,  Heaven,  wben  I  tbink  tbat  I  so  mucb 
wanted  to  taste  tbem,  and  tbat  merely  déférence  kept  me  back 
on  seeing  tbat  bis  Eminence  did  not  take  any  1  '  Don  Yigilio's 
wbole  body  sbivered  at  tbe  tbougbt  tbat  bis  bumility  alone 
bad  saved  riim  ;  and  on  bis  face  and  bis  bands  tbere  remained 
tbe  icy  obill  of  deatb  wbicb  bad  fallen  so  near  andgrazed  bim 
as  it  passed. 

Tben,  twice  be  beaved  a  sigb,  and  witb  a  gestore  of  affirigbt 
Bougbt  to  brusb  tbe  borrid  tbing  away  wbile  mnnnuring: 
*  Ab  1  Paparelli,  Paparelli  !  ' 

Pierre,  deeply  stirred,  and  knowin^;  wbat  he  tbought  of  tbe 
train-beaTer,  tried  to  extraot  some  information  from  bim: 
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*  What  do  you  mean  ?  '  he  asked.  '  Do  you  accuse  him  too  ? 
Do  yoa  tbink  they  urged  him  on,  and  that  it  was  they  ai 
bottom?' 

The  Word  Jesuits  was  not  even  spoken,  but  a  bîg  black 
shadow  passed  athwart  tbe  gay  sonlighii  of  the  dining-room, 
and  for  a  moment  seemed  to  ûU  it  with  darkness.  '  They  I 
ah,  yes  I  '  exolaimed  Don  Vigilio,  '  they  are  everywhere  ;  it  îs 
always  they  I  As  soon  as  one  weeps,  as  soon  as  one  dies,  they 
are  mixed  up  in  it.  And  this  was  intended  for  me  too  ;  I  am 
qnite  surprised  that  I  haven't  been  oarried  ofif/  Then  again  he 
raised  a  doll  moan  of  fear,  hatred  and  anger  :  '  Âh  1  Paparelli» 
Paparelli  t  '  And  he  refdsed  to  reply  any  forther,  but  darted 
scared  glanées  at  the  walls  as  if  &om  one  or  another  of  them 
he  expected  to  see  the  irain-bearer  émerge,  with  bis  wrinkled 
flabby  face  like  that  of  an  old  maid,  bis  furtive  mouse-like  trot, 
and  bis  mysterious,  invading  hands  whioh  had  gone  expressly 
to  bring  the  f orgotten  figs  from  the  pantry  and  deposit  them 
on  the  table. 

At  last  the  two  priests  deoided  to  retum  to  the  bed-room, 
where  perbaps  they  mîght  be  required  ;  and  Pierre  onentering 
was  overcome  by  the  beartrendmg  scène  which  the  chamber 
now  presented.  Doctor  Oiordano,  suspectmg  poison,  had  for 
balf  an  hour  been  trying  tbe  usual  remédies,  an  emetic  and 
then  magnesia.  Just  then  too  he  had  made  Yictorine  whip 
some  whites  of  eggs  in  water.  But  the  disorder  was  progrès- 
sing  with  such  lightning-like  rapidity  that  ail  succonr  was 
becoming  futile.  Undressed  and  lying  on  bis  back,  bis  bust 
propped  up  by  pillows  and  bis  arms  lying  outstretohed  over  the 
sheets,  Dario  looked  quite  frigbtful  in  the  sort  of  pamful  in^ 
toxioation  which  characterised  that  redoubtable  and  mysterious 
disorder  to  which  aJready  Monsignor  Gallo  and  others  had 
succumbed.  The  young  man  seemed  to  be  strioken  with  a 
sort  of  dizzy  stupor,  bis  eyes  receded  farther  and  farther  into 
the  depths  of  their  dark  sockets,  whilst  bis  whole  face  became 
withered,  aged  as  it  were,  and  covered  with  an  earthy  pallor. 
A  moment  previously  be  had  olosed  bis  eyes,  and  the  only  sign 
that  he  stiU  lived  was  the  beaving  of  his  ohest  induoed  by 
painful  respiration.  And  leaning  over  his  poor  dying  &ce 
stood  Benedetta,  sharing  his  sufiferings,  and  mastered  by  such 
impotent  grief'  that  she  also  was  unrecognisable,  so  white,  so 
distracted  by  anguish,  that  it  seemed  as  if  death  were  gradu- 
ally  taking  her  at  the  same  time  as  it  was  taMng  him. 

In  the  recess  by  the  window  whither  Cardinal  Booeanera 
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had  led  Dootor  Giordano,  a  f ew  words  were  exchanged  in  low 
tones.    '  He  la  lost,  is  he  not  ?  * 

^  The  doctor  made  the  despairing  gesture  of  one  who  ia  Tan- 
quidied  :  '  Alas  1  yes.  I  must  wam  your  Eminenoe  tlai  in 
an  honr  ail  will  be  over.' 

À  short  interval  of  silence  f  oUowed.  '  And  the  same  malady 
AS  Oallo,  is  it  not  ?  '  asked  the  Cardinal  ;  and  as  the  doot(» 
trembling  and  avortîng  his  eyes  did  not  answer,  he  added  :  '  At 
ail  events  of  an  infections  fever  I  ' 

Giordano  well  understood  what  the  Cardinal  thns  asked  of 
him  :  silence,  the  crime  for  ever  hidden  away  for  sake  of  the 
good  renovn  of  his  mother,  the  Ohurch.  And  there  could  be 
no  loftier,  no  more  tragical  grandeur  than  that  of  this  old  mim 
of  seventy,  still  so  erect  and  sovereign,  who  would  neither 
soâér  a  slor  to  be  oast  upon  his  spiritual  f  amily,  nor  consent  to 
his  human  family  being  dragged  into  the  inévitable  mire  of  a 
aensationalmurder  trial.  No,  no,  there  must  be  none  of  that, 
there  must  be  silence,  the  etemal  silence  in  which  ail  becomes 
forgotten. 

At  last  the  doctor  bowed  with  his  gentle  air  of  discrétion, 
'  Evidently,  of  an  infections  fever  as  your  Ëminence  so  well 
says,'  he  replied. 

Two  big  tears  then  again  appeared  in  Boccanera's  eyes. 
Now  that  he  had  screened  theDeity  from  attack  in  the  person 
of  the  Church,  his  heart  as  a  man  again  bled.  He  begged  the 
doctor  to  make  a  suprême  effort,  to  attempt  the  impossible  ; 
but,  pointing  to  the  dying  man  with  trembling  hands,  Giordano 
shook  his  head.  For  his  own  father,  his  own  mother  he 
could  hâve  done  nothîng.  Death  was  there.  So  why  weary, 
why  torture  a  dying  man,  whose  sufferings  he  would  only  hâve 
increased  ?  And  then,  as  the  Cardinal,  finding  the  end  so 
near  at  hand,  thought  of  his  sister  Serafina,  and  lamented 
that  she  would  not  be  able  to  kiss  her  nephew  for  the  last 
time  if  she  Ungered  at  the  Vatican,  the  doctor  offered  to  fetch 
her  in  his  carriage  which  was  vv^aiting  below.  It  would  not 
take  him  more  than  twenty  minutes  said  he,  and  he  would  be 
back  in  time  for  the  end,  should  he  then  be  needed. 

Left  to  himself  in  the  window  recess  the  Cardinal  remained 
there  motionless  for  another  moment.  With  eyes  blurred  by 
tears,  he  gazed  towards  Heaven.  And  his  quivering  arma 
were  suddenly  raised  in  a  gesture  of  ardent  entreaty.  0  God, 
BÎnce  the  science  of  man  was  so  limited  and  vain,  since  that 
dootor  had  gone  off  happy  to  escape  the  embarràssment  of 
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his  impotence,  0  God,  why  not  a  miracle  which  Bhould  pro- 
daim  the  splendeur  of  Thj  Âlmîghty  Power  1  A  miracle,  a 
miracle  I  that  was  what  the  Cardinal  asked  from  the  deptha 
of  bis  belieying  soûl,  with  the  insistance,  the  imperious  en- 
treaty  of  a  Prince  àl  the  Earth,  who  deemed  that  he  had 
rendered  considérable  services  to  Heaven  by  dedicating  his 
whole  life  to  the  Church.  Ând  he  asked  for  that  miracle  in 
order  that  his  race  might  be  perpetuated,  in  order  that  its  last 
maie  scion  might  not  thus  miserably  pcrish,  but  be  able  to 
marry  that  fondly-loved  cousin,  who  now  stood  there  ail 
woe  and  tears.  A  miracle,  a  miracle  for  the  sake  of  those  two 
dear  children  !  A  miracle  which  would  endow  the  family  with 
fresh  life  :  a  miracle  which  would  éternise  the  glorious  name 
of  Boccanera  by  enabling  an  innumerable  posterity  of  valiant 
ones  and  faithfal  ones  to  spring  from  that  young  couple  1 

When  the  Cardinal  returned  to  the  centre  of  the  room  he 
seemed  transfigured.  Faith  had  drîed  his  eyes,  his  soûl  had  . 
become  strong  and  submissive,  exempt  from  ail  human  weak- 
ness.  He  had  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  God,  and  had 
resolved  that  he  himself  would  administer  extrême  unction  to 
Dario.  With  a  gesture  he  summoned  Don  Vigilio  and  led  him 
into  the  little  room  which  served  as  a  chapel,  and  the  key  of 
which  he  always  carried.  A  cupboard  had  been  contrived 
behind  the  altar  of  painted  wood,  and  the  Cardinal  went  to  it 
to  take  both  stole  and  surplice.  The  coffer  containing  the  Holy 
Oils  was  likewise  there,  a  very  ancient  silver  cofifer  beanng  the 
Boccanera  arms.  And  on  Don  Vigilio  following  the  Cardinal 
back  into  the  bed-room  they  in  tum  pronoonced  the  Latin 
words  : 

*  Fax  huie  domuV 

'Et  omnibus  hoMtantibus  in  ea/  * 

Death  was  coming  so  fast  and  threatening,  that  àll  the 
nsual  préparations  were  perforée  dispensed  with.  Neither  the 
two  lighted  tapers,  nor  the  little  table  covered  with  white  cloth 
had  been  provided.  And,  in  the  same  way,  Don  Yigilio,  the 
assistant,  having  failed  to  bring  the  Holy  Water  basin  and 
sprinkler,  the  Cardinal,  as  officiating  priest,  could  merely  make 
the  gesture  of  blessing  the  room  and  the  dying  man,  whilst 
pronouncing  the  words  of  the  ritual  :  *  Asperges  me.  Dominé^ 
hyssopo,  et  immdabor  ;  lavaUs  me,  et  super  nivem  dealbàbor.'  * 

^  *  Peaoe  nnto  this  honse  and  unto  ail  who  dwell  in  iV—Trans. 
*  Sprinkle  me,  Lord,  with  hyssop,  and  pnrify  me  ;  wash  me,  and  maki 
me  whiter  tban  mow.'— Tram. 
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Benedetia,  on  seelng  ihe  Oardinàl  appeat  oanjdng  the 
Holy  Oils,  liad  with  a  long  quiver  fallen  on  her  knees  at  the 
foot  of  the  bed,  whilst,  somewhat  farther  away,  Pierre  and 
Yictorine  likewise  knelt,  overcome  Êj  the  doloroos  grandeur  of 
the  scène*  And  the  dilated  e;^es  of  the  Oontesama,  whose  face 
was  pale  as  snow,  never  qnitted  her  Dario,  whom  she  no 
longer  recognised,  so  earthy  was  his  face,  its  skin  tanned  and 
wrinkled  like  that  of  an  old  man.  Ând  it  was  not  for  their 
marriage  which  he  so  znuch  desired  that  their  unde,  the  ail 
powerful  Prince  of  the  Ghnrch,  was  bringing  the  Sacrament, 
but  for  the  suprême  rupture,  the  end  of  aU  pride,  Death  which 
finishes  off  the  haughtiest  races,  and  sweeps  them  away,  even 
as  the  wind  sweeps  the  dust  of  the  roads. 

It  was  needful  that  there  should  be  no  delay,  so  the 
Cardinal  promptly  repeated  the  Credo  in  an  undertone,  '  Gredo 
in  unum  Deum ' 

'  Amenf'  responded  Don  Yigilio,  who,  af ter  the  prayers  of 
the  ritual,  stammered  the  Litanies  in  order  that  Heayen 
might  take  pity  on  the  wretched  man  who  was  about  io 
appear  before  God,  if  Qod  by  a  prodigy  did  not  spare  him. 

Then,  without  taking  time  to  wash  his  fingers,  the  Cardi- 
nal opened  the  case  containîng  the  Holy  OiÉ,  and  limiting 
himself  to  one  anointment,  as  is  permissible  in  pressing 
cases,  he  deposited  a  single  drop  of  tiie  oil  on  Dario's  parched 
mouth  which  was  already  withered  by  death.  Ând  in  doing 
so  he  repeated  the  words  of  the  formula,  his  heart  ail  aglow 
with  faith  as  he  asked  that  the  Divine  mercy  might  efface 
each  and  every  sin  that  the  young  man  had  committed  by 
either  of  his  five  sensés,  those  five  portais  by  which  eyerlasting 
temptation  assails  the  soûl.  And  the  Cardinales  ferveur  was 
also  instinct  with  the  hope  that  if  God  had  smitten  the  poor 
sufferer  for  his  offences,  perhaps  He  would  make  His  indul- 
gence entire  and  even  restore  him  to  life  as  soon  as  He 
should  hâve  f orgiven  his  sins.  Life,  0  Lord,  life  in  order  that 
the  ancient  Une  of  the  Boccaneras  might  yet  multiply  and 
continue  to  serve  Thee  in  battle  and  at  the  altar  untll  the 
end  of  time  I 

For  a  moment  the  Cardinal  remained  with  quiverîng 
hands,  gazing  at  the  mute  face,  the  closed  eyes  of  the  dying 
man,  and  waiting  for  the  miracle.  But  no  sign  appeared,  not 
the  faintest  glimmor  brightened  that  haggard  countenance» 
nor  did  a  sigh  of  relief  corne  from  the  withered  hps  as  Don 
Vigilio  wiped  thom  with  a  Uttle  cotton  wooL    Ând  the  lasi 
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pzayer  vrvA  said,  and  whilst  the  ùâghiful  silence  f ell  once  more 
the  Oardinal,  foUowed  by  his  assistant,  retumed  to  the  chapel. 
There  thay  both  knelt,  the  Cardinal  pltmging  into  ardent 
prayer  npon  the  bare  tiles.  With  his  eyes  raised  to  the  brasd 
cracifix  upon  the  altar  he  saw  nothing,  heai^è  nothing,  but 
gave  himself  whoUy  to  his  entreaties,  suppUcating  God  to 
take  him  in  place  of  his  nephew,  if  a  sacrifice  were  necessaxy, 
and  yet  clinging  to  the  hope  that  so  long  as  Dario  retained  a 
breath  of  lif  e  and  he  himself  thus  remained  on  his  knees 
addressing  the  Deity,  he  might  succeed  in  pacifying  the 
wrath  of  Heaven.  He  was  both  so  humble  and  so  great. 
Would  not  accord  snrely  be  established  between  God  and 
a  Boccanera?  The  old  palace  might  hâve  fallen  to  the 
ground,  he  himself  would  not  even  hâve  felt  the  toppling  of 
its  beams. 

In  the  bed-room,  however,  nothing  had  yet  stirred  beneath 
the  weight  of  tragio  majesty  which  the  ceremony  had  left 
there.  It  was  only  now  that  Dario  raised  his  eyelids,  and 
when  on  looking  at  his  hands  he  saw  them  so  aged  smd  wasted 
the  depths  of  his  eyes  kindled  with  an  expression  of  immense 
regretfulness  that  hf e  should  be  departing.  Doiiibtless  it  was 
at  this  moment  of  lucidity  anaidst  the  Mnd  of  .intoxication 
with  which  the  poison  overwhelmed  him,  that  he  for  the  first 
time  realised  his  perilous  condition.  Âh  1  to  die»  amidst  sueh 
pain,  snch  physical  dégradation,  what  a  revolting  horror  for 
that  frivolous  and  egotistical  man,  that  lover  of  beauty,  joy, 
and  light,  whç  knew^not  how  to  sufiisrl  la  him  ferocious 
fate  chastised  facial  degeneracy  with  too  heavy  a  hand.  He 
beoame  hornfied  with  himself,  seized  with  childiah  despair 
and  terror,  which  lent  him  strength  enough  to  sit  up  and  gaze 
wildly  about  the  room,  in  order  to  see  if  everyone  had  not 
abandoned  him.  And  when  his  eyes  iighted  on  Benedetta 
still  kneeling  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  a  suprême  impulse  carried 
him  towards  her,  he  stretchcd  forth  both  arms  as  passionately 
as  his  strength  allowed  and  stammered  her  name  :  <  0  Bene- 
detta, Benedetta  1  ' 

Slie,  motiônless  in  the  stupor  of  her  anxiety,  had  not 
taken  her  eyes  from  his  face.  The  horrible  disorder  which 
was  carrying  off  her  lover  seemed  also  to  possess  and  annihi- 
late  her  more  and  more,  even  as  he  himself  grew  weaker  and 
weaker.  Her  features  were  assuming  an  immaterial  white- 
ness  ;  and  through  the  void  of  her  clear  eyeballs  one  began  to 
espy  her  soûl.    However,  when  she  perceived  him  thus  resofl- 
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çiiating  and  ealling  ber  with  anus  ouisiretched,  Bhe  in  ber 
feum  aroae  and  standing  beside  tbe  bed  made  answer  ;  '  I  am 
ooming,  my  DariOi  bere  I  am.' 

And  tben  Pierre  and  Victorine,  sidll  on  tbeir  knees,  bebeld 
a  sablime  deed  of  sucb  extraordinary  grandeur  tbat  tbey  re- 
mained  rooted  to  tbe  floor,  spell-bound  as  in  tbe  présence  of 
some  supra-terrestrial  spectacle  in  wbicb  bnman  beings  may 
not  intervene.  Benedetta  herself  spoke  and  acted  like  one 
freed  from  ail  social  and  oonventional  ties,  already  beyond 
life,  only  seeing  and  addressing  beings  and  tbings  from  a  great 
distance,  from  tbe  deptbs  of  tbe  unknown  in  wbicb  sbe  was 
aboat  to  disappear. 

'  Ab  1  my  Dario,  so  an  attempt  bas  been  made  to  part  us  I 
It  was  in  order  tbat  I  migbt  never  belong  to  you — tbat  we 
migbt  never  be  bappy,  tbat  your  deatb  was  resolved  upon, 
and  it  was  known  tbat  witb  your  life  my  own  mast  cease  I 
And  it  is  tbat  man  wbo  is  killing  you  1  Yes,  be  is  your 
murderer,  even  if  tbe  actual  blow  bas  been  dealt  by  anotber. 
He  is  tbe  first  cause — be  wbo  stole  me  from  you  wben  I  was 
about  to  become  yours,  be  wbo  ravaged  our  lives,  and  wbo 
breatbed  around  us  tbe  batefol  poison  wbicb  is  killing  us. 
Ab  1  bow  I  bâte  bim,  bow  I  bâte  bim  ;  bow  I  sbould  like  to 
crusb  bim  witb  my  bâte  before  I  die  witb  youJ  * 

Sbe  did  not  raise  ber  voice,  but  spoke  tbose  terrible  words 
in  a  deep  murmur,  simply  and  passionately.  Prada  was  not 
even  named,  and  sbe  soarcely  tumed  towards  Pierre — wbo 
knelt,  paralysed,  bebind  ber — to  add  witb  a  commanding  air  : 
'  You  wbo  will  see  bis  fatber,  I  cbarge  you  to  tell  bim  tbat  I 
cursed  bis  soni  Tbat  kind-bearted  bero  loved  me  well — I 
love  bim  even  now,  and  tbe  words  you  will  carry  to  bim  from 
me  will  rend  bis  beart.  But  I  désire  tbat  be  sbould  know — 
be  must  know,  for  tbe  sake  of  trutb  and  justice.' 

Distracted  by  terror,  sobbing  amidst  a  last  convulsion, 
Dario  again  stretcbed  fortb  bis  arms,  feeling  tbat  sbe  was  no 
longer  looking  at  bim,  tbat  ber  clear  eyes  were  no  longer  fixed 
upon  bis  own  :  <  Benedetta,  Benedetta  1  ' 

*  I  am  coming,  I  am  coming,  my  Dario — I  am  bere  !  '  sbe 
xesponded,  drawing  yet  nearer  to  tbe  bedside  and  almost 
toucbing  bim.  *  Ab  I  *  sbe  went  on,  •  tbat  vow  wbicb  I  made 
to  tbe  Madonna  to  belong  to  none,  not  even  you,  until  God 
ehould  allow  it  by  tbe  blessing  of  one  of  bis  priests  !  Ab  I  I 
set  a  noble,  a  divine  pride  in  remaining  immaculate  for  bim 
wbo  sbould  be  tbe  one  master  of  my  soûl  and  body.    And 
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that  ohastity  whioh  I  was  so  prond  of,  I  defended  It  agaiiul 
the  other  as  one  défends  oneself  against  a  wolf ,  and  I  defended 
it  against  you  with  tears  for  fear  of  sacrilège.  And  if  jou 
only  knew  what  terrible  struggles  I  was  forced  to  wage  with 
myself,  for  I  loved  you  and  longed  to  be  yours,  like  a  woman 
who  accepts  the  whole  of  love,  the  love  that  makes  wife  and 
mother  I  Ah  !  my  vow  to  the  Madonna — with  what  difiSculty 
did  I  keep  it  when  the  old  blood  of  our  race  arose  in  me  like  a 
tempest  ;  and  now  what  a  disaster  1  '  She  drew  yet  nearer, 
and  her  low  yoice  became  more  ardent  :  '  You  remember  that 
evening  when  you  came  back  with  a  knife-thrust  in  your 
shoulder.  I  thought  you  dead;  and  cried  aloud  with  rage  ac 
the  idea  of  losing  you  like  that.  I  insulted  the  Madonna  and 
regretted  that  I  had  not  damned  myself  with  you  that  we 
might  die  together,  so  tightly  clasped  that  we  must  needs  be 
buried  together  also.  And  to  think  that  such  a  terrible  wam- 
ing  was  of  no  avail  t  I  was  blind  and  foolish  ;  and  now  you 
are  again  stricken,  again  being  taken  from  my  love.  ...  Ah  ! 
my  wretched  pride,  my  idiotie  dream  I  ' 

That  which  now  rang  out  in  her  stifled  voice  was  the 
anger  of  the  practical  woman  that  she  had  ever  been,  ail 
superstition  notwithstanding.  Oould  the  Madonna,  who  was 
so  maternai,  désire  the  woe  of  loyers  ?  No,  assuredly  not. 
Nor  did  the  angels  make  the  mère  absence  of  a  priest  a  cause 
for  weeping  over  the  transports  of  true  and  mutual  love.  Was 
not  such  love  holy  in  itself,  and  did  not  the  angels  rather 
smile  upon  it  and  burst  into  gladsome  song  1  And  ah  I  how 
one  cheated  oneself  by  not  loving  to  heart's  content  under  the 
sun,  when  the  blood  of  life  ooursed  through  one's  veins  I 

'  Benedetta  I  Benedetta  I  *  repeated  the  dying  man,  fuU  of 
child-like  terror  at  thus  going  off  ail  alone  into  the  depths  of 
the  black  and  everlasting  night. 

•  Hère  I  am,  my  Dario,  I  am  coming  I  ' 

Then,  as  she  fancied  that  the  servant,  albeit  motionless, 
had  stirred,  as  if  to  rise  and  interfère,  she  added  :  '  Leave  me, 
leave  me,  Victorine,  nothing  in  the  world  can  henceforth  pre- 
vent  it.  A  moment  ago,  when  I  was  on  my  knees,  something 
roused  me  and  urged  me  on.  I  know  whither  I  am  going. 
And  besides,  did  I  not  swear  on  the  night  of  the  knife-thrust  ? 
Did  I  not  promise  to  belong  to  him  alone,  even  in  the  earth  if 
it  were  necessary  ?  I  must  embrace  him,  and  he  will  carry 
me  away  !  We  shall  be  dead,  and  we  shall  be  wedded  in 
spite  of  ail,  and  for  ever  and  for  ever  t  ' 
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She  Btepped  back  to  the  dying  man,  and  ionohed  Um  : 
'  Hère  I  am,  my  Dario,  hère  I  am  !  ' 

Then  came  the  apogée.  Âmidst  growing  exaltation,  bnojed 
np  by  a  blaze  of  love,  careless  of  glanées,  candid  like  a  lily, 
she  divested  herself  of  her  garments  and  Btood  forth  so  white, 
that  neither  marble  statue,  nor  dove,  nor  snow  itself  was  ever 
whiter.    '  Hère  I  am,  my  Dario,  hère  I  am  !  ' 

Becoiling  almost  to  uie  ground  as  at  sight  of  an  apparition, 
the  glorious  flash  of  a  holj  vision,  Pierre  and  Victorine  gazed 
at  her  with  dazzled  eyes.  The  servant  had  not  stirred  to  pre- 
vent  this  extraordinary  actiçn,  seized  as  she  was  with  that 
fihrinldng  reverential  terror  which  cornes  upon  one  in  présence 
of  the  wild,  mad  deeds  of  faith  and  passion.  Ând  the  priest 
whose  limbs  were  paralysed  felt  that  something  so  sublime 
was  passing  that  he  could  only  quiver  in  distraction.  Ând  no 
ihought  of  impurity  came  to  him  on  beholding  that  lily,  snowy 
whiteness.  Ail  oandour  and  ail  nobility  as  she  was,  that 
virgin  shocked  him  no  more  than  some  soulptured  masterpieco 
of  genius. 

'  Hère  I  am,  my  Dario,  hère  I  am.' 

She  had  lain  herself  down  beside  the  sponse  whom  she  had 
chosen,  she  had  clasped  the  dying  man  whose  arms  only  had 
enough  strength  left  to  fold  themselves  around  her.  Death 
was  stealing  him  from  her,  but  she  would  go  with  him  ;  and 
agaîn  she  murmured  :  '  My  Dario,  hère  I  am.' 

Ând  at  that  moment,  against  the  wall  at  the  head  of  the 
bed,  Pierre  perceived  the  escutcheonof  the  Boccaneras,  em- 
broidered  in  gold  and  coloured  silks  on  a  groundwork  of  violet 
vehret.  There  was  the  winged  dragon  belching  fiâmes,  there 
was  the  fierce  and  glowing  motto  '  Bocca  nera,  Aima  rossa,' 
black  mouth,  red  soûl,  the  mouth  darkened  by  a  roar,  the  soûl 
flaming  like  a  brazier  of  faith  and  love.  And  behold  1  ail  that 
old  race  of  passion  and  violence  with  its  tragio  legends  had 
reappeared,  its  blood  bubbling  up  afresh  to  urge  that  last  and 
adorable  daughter  of  the  line  to  those  terrifying  and  prodigious 
nuptials  in  death.  And  to  Pierre  that  esoutcheon  recalled 
another  memory,  that  of  the  portrait  of  Gassia  Boccanera  the 
amoroza  and  avengeress  who  had  flung  herself  into  the  Tiber 
with  her  brotiier  Ercole  and  the  corpse  of  her  lover  Flavio. 
Was  there  not  hère  even  with  Benedetta  the  same  despairing 
elasp  seeking  to  vanquish  death,  the  same  savagery  in  niurling 
oneself  into  the  abyss  with  the  corpse  of  the  one's  only  love  ? 
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BenedeUa  sud  Gassia  were  as  râters,  Oassia,  who  liyed  anew 
in  the  old  paînting  in  the  salon  overhead,  Benedetta  who  was 
heie  dyinp;  of  her  lover's  deaih^  as  thoogh  she  were  bat  the 
oiher*8  Bpirit.  Both  had  the  same  délicate  childish  featares, 
the  same  month  of  pasaion,  the  same  large  dreamy  eyes  set  in 
the  same  round,  practical  and  stnbbom  head. 

*  My  Dario,  hère  I  am  1  ' 

For  a  second,  which  seemed  an  etemity,  they  clasped  one 
anoUier,  she  neither  repelled  nor  terrified  bjr  the  disorder 
which  made  him  so  nnrecognisable,  bat  displaying  a  délirions 
passion,  a  holy  frenzy  as  if  to  pass  beyond  lâe,  to  penetrate 
with  him  into  the  black  Unknown.  Ând  beneath  tiie  shock 
of  the  felidty  at  last  ofFered  to  him  he  expired,  with  bis  arms 
yet  conynlsiyely  wound  aroond  her  as  thoogh  indeed  to  cany 
her  off.  Then,  whether  from  grief  or  £rom  bliss  anddst  that 
embrace  of  death,  there  ciune  sach  a  rash  of  blood  to  her 
heart  that  the  organ  borst  :  she  died  on  her  lover's  neck,  both 
tightly  and  for  ever  clasped  in  one  another's  arms. 

There  was  a  faînt  sigh,  Yictorine  nnderstood  and  drew 
near,  wbile  Pierre,  also  erect,  remained  qoiyering  with  the 
tearfol  admiration  of  one  who  bas  beheld  the  sublime. 

'  Look,  look  !  '  whispered  the  servant,  '  she  no  longer  moyes, 
she  no  longer  breathes.  Âh  i  my  poor  child,  my  poor  ohild, 
she  is  dead  !  * 

Then  the  priest  mormored:  'Ohl  Ck)d,  how  beaatifal 
they  are.' 

It  was  trae,  neyer  had  loftier  and  more  resplendent  beaaty 
appeared  on  the  faces  of  the  dead.  Dario's  comitenance,  so 
lately  aged  and  earthem,  had  assumed  the  pallor  and  nobility 
of  marble,  its  featares  lengthened  and  simplified  as  by  a 
transport  of  ineffable  joy.  Benedetta  remained  yery  graye, 
her  lips  curved  by  ardent  détermination,  whilst  her  whole  face 
was  expressive  of  dolorous  yet  inanité  béatitude  in  a  setting 
of  infinité  whiteness.  Their  hair  mingled,  and  their  eyes, 
which  had  remained  open,  oontinued  gazing  as  into  one 
another's  soûls  with  eternal,  caressing  sweetness.  They  were 
for  ever  linked,  soaring  into  immortality  amidst  the  enchant- 
ment  of  their  union,  vanquishers  of  death,  radiant  with  tiie 
rapturous  beauty  of  love,  the  conqueror,  the  immortal. 

But  Victorine's  sobs  at  last  burst  forth,  mingled  with  such 
lamentations  that  great  confusion  foUowed.  Pierre,  now  qoite 
beside  himself ,  in  somo  measure  f  siiled  to  onderstand  how  it 
was  that  the  room  suddenlybecame  invaded  by  terrified  people, 
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^e  Cardinal  and  Don  Yigilio,  however,  must  hâve  hastened 
in  from  the  chapel  ;  and  at  the  same  moment,  no  doubt,  Doctor 
Giordano  mast  hâve  retumed  with  Donna  Serafma,  for  both 
were  now  there,  she  stupefied  by  the  blows  which  had  thus 
fallen  on  the  house  in  her  absence,  whilst  he,  the  doctor,  dia- 
played  the  perturbation  and  astoniâhment  which  comes  upon 
the  oldest  practitioners  when  facts  Beém  togive  the  lie  to  their 
expérience.  However,  he  sought  an  explanation  o£  Benedetta'a 
death,  and  hesitatingly  ascribed  it  to  aneurism,  or  possibly 
emboHsm. 

Thereupon  Yiotorine,  like  a  servant  whose  grief  makes  her 
the  eqnal  of  her  employers,  boldly  interrupted  mm  :  '  Âh  !  sîr/ 
said  she,  '  they  loved  eaeh  other  too  fondly  ;  did  not  that  suffice 
for  them  to  die  together  ?  ' 

Meantime  Donna  Serafina,  after  kissing  the  poor  children 
on  the  brow,  desired  to  close  their  eyes,  but  sbe  oould  not 
suGceed  in  doing  so,  for  the  lids  lifted  directly  she  removedher 
finger  and  once  more  the  eyes  began  to  smile  at  one  another, 
to  exchange  in  ail  fixity  their  loving  and  etemal  glance.  Ând 
then  as  she  spoke  of  parting  the  bodles,  Victorine  again  pro- 
tested  :  '  Oh  l  madame,  oh  !  madame,'  she  said,  '  you  would 
hâve  to  break  their  arma.  Oannot  vou  see  that  their  fingera 
are  almost  dug  into  one  another's  shoulders  ?  No,  they  can 
never  be  parted  I  ' 

Thereupon  Cardinal  Boccanera  ûxtervened.  God  had  not 
granted  the  miracle  ;  and  he,  His  minister,  was  livid,  tearless, 
and  full  of  icy  despair.  But  he  waved  his  arm  mth  a  sovereign 
gesture  of  absolution  and  sanctification,  as  if.  Prince  of  ti^e 
Chur(^  that  he  was,  disposing  of  the  will  of  Heaven,  he  con- 
sented  that  the  lovers  should  appear  in  that  embraoe  before 
the  supi^me  tribunal.  In  présence  of  such  wondrouslove, 
indeed,  prof oundly  stirred  by  the  sofferinga  of  their  livea  and 
the  beauty  of  their  death,  he  showed  a  broad  and  lofty  contempt 
for  mundane  proprieties.  *  Leave  them,  leave  me,  my  sister,' 
said  he,  '  do  not  disturb  their  slumber.  Let  their  eyes  remain 
open  since  they  désire  to  gaze  on  one  another  tiU  the  end  of 
time  without  ever  wearying.  And  let  them  sleep  in  one 
another's  arms  since  in  their  lives  they  did  not  sin,  and  only 
locked  themselvôs  in  that  embracein  order  that  they  might  be 
laid  together  in  the  ground.' 

Ând  then,  again  becoming  a  Eoman  Prince  whose  proud 

1  waa  yet  hot  with  old  time  deeds  of  battle  and  passion,  he 
*  Two  Boccaneras  may  well  sleep  like  that  ;  ail  Bome 
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r^  nij'  Bflter.  God  knows  tiMBi  son  svuftB  tlioiii  1  ' 
An  Imdi,  aad  «iiB  CbidîiMllmiiHlf  iipaled  «iiB  pn^ 
iheéayL  K^ mw coniing^ im- miing gjoom atole into ihe 
dumber,  «ben  two  banmig  ti^as  aoon  dione  ont  IîIbb  bIub. 
And  AtÊU  wiilioaft  knowmg  hov,  Piens  agûi  tomd  Idm- 
0eH  in  ibehUlB  deserted  gaâen  on  «lie  buk  ol  «lie  Tiber. 
Sliflbeatmg  with  iiligae  and  gzie^  be  mortbim  «me  th^^ 
Ibr  6esb  air.  Daxknen  dinioded  Ifae  ciianiring  noA  wboa 
ihe  rtreomlet  ofwata  falling  fimm  Ifae  tiagie  maek  into  ihe 
aocîeni  asreophagafl  ever  sang  ils  duill  and  flaie-likB  aong  ; 
and  ihe  bunel  bush  wfaidi  shiâed  îi^and  Ibe  faitter  box-planiB 
and  ihe  enmge-irees  skirliiig  ihe  paibs  now  fixmed  bai  TBgne 
mtMWoa  mider  ihe  bbie-blad^  àkj.  Ab  I  haw  gaj  and  swoei 
bad  ihat  mebuiebolj  gai:den  been  in  ihe  maming,  and  wbai  a 
deeolate  eeho  ii  reiained  ci  Benedeita'a  iiînaame  Luighigr,  aU 
ihai  fine  deli^  in  eoming  happmeas  irtiich  now  laj  piaoe 
qpstairgy  gjeeped  inihenothingnewsof  ibinga  andbenigBl  80 
dolarona  waa  ihe  pang  whieh  came  io  PieizB'a  beart  tiiai  be 
bnrat  into  sobs,  seaied  on  tbe  aame  bnAen  edlnmn  wberD  ahe 
bad  sai,  and  enoompaosed  by  ihe  aame  aimospbere  ihai  ahe 
bad  breaihed,  in  wbicb  siOl  lingered  ihe  perfinne  (rf  berpie- 
aence. 

Bni  ail  ai  once  a  diaiani  dock  simck  dx,  and  ihe  jonng 
priest  Biaried  on  lemembering  ihai  he  iras  io  be  leodved  by 
ihe  Pope  that  yery  evening  at  nine.  Tei  ihzee  more  honrs  1 
He  bad  net  thonghi  of  ihai  interview  dnzing  ihe  ierrifying 
catastrophe,  and  ii  seemed  to  hîm  now  as  if  monibs  and 
months  bad  gone  by,  as  if  the  appointmeni  were  some  yeej 
old  one  which  a  man  is  only  able  to  keep  after  years  of  absenooi 
when  he  has  grown  aged  and  had  bis  heart  and  bcdn  modi- 
fied  by  innomerable  expériences.  However,  he  made  an  effort 
and  rose  to  bis  f est.  In  three  honrs'  iime  be  woold  go  to  ihe 
Vatican  and  at  last  he  4roiild  see  the  Pope. 


XIV 

That  evenlng,  when  Pierre  emerged  from  the  Borgo  in  fitont 
of  the  Vatican,  a  sonorons  stroke  rang  ont  from  the  dock 
amidst  the  deep  silence  of  the  dark  and  sleepy  district.  It 
waB  only  half-past  eight,  and  being  in  ad^ance  the  yoong 
priest  resolved  to  wait  some  twenty  minutes  in  order  to  reaeh 
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the  doors  of  ihe  papal  apartmenta  preoisd j  at  ninei  the  houe 
fixed  for  his  audience. 

This  respite  brought  him  some  relief  amidst  the  infinité 
émotion  and  grief  which  gripped  his  heart.  That  tragio 
aftemoon  which  he  had  spent  in  the  chamber  of  death,  where 
Dario  and  Benedetta  now  slept  the  etemal  sleep  in  one 
another's  arms,  had  left  him  very  weary.  He  was  hamited  by 
a  wild,  dolorons  vision  of  the  two  loyers,  and  involuntary  sighs 
came  from  his  lips  whilst  tears  continoally  moistened  his 
eyes.  He  had  been  altogether  nnable  to  eat  that  evening. 
Ah  !  how  he  woold  hâve  liked  to  hide  himself  and  weep  at 
his  ease!  His  heart  melted  at  each  fresh  thonght.  The 
pitiful  death  of  the  loyers  intensified  the  grievous  feeling  with 
which  his  book  was  instinct,  and  impelled  him  to  vet  greater 
compassion,  a  perfect  anguish  of  charity  for  ail  wno  suffered 
in  the  world.  Ând  he  was  so  distracted  b^  the  thought  of 
the  many  physical  and  moral  sores  of  Paris  and  of  Bome, 
where  he  had  beheld  so  much  nnjust  and  abominable  soffer- 
ing,  that  at  each  step  he  took  he  feared  lest  he  shoold  burst 
into  sobs  with  arms  npstretched  towards  the  blaokness  of 
heaven. 

In  the  hope  of  somewhat  calming  himself  he  began  to 
walk  slowly  aoross  the  Piazza  of  St.  Peter's,  now  aU  darkness 
and  solitude.  On  arriving  he  had  foncied  that  he  was  losing 
himself  in  a  mnrky  sea,  but  by  degrees  his  eyes  grew  aocustomed 
to  the  dinmess.  The  vast  expanse  was  only  lighted  by  the 
four  candelabra  at  the  corners  of  the  obelisk  and  by  infrequent 
lamps  skirting  the  buildings  which  run  on  either  hand  towards 
the  basilica.  Under  the  colonnade,  too,  other  lamps  threw 
yellow  gleams  across  the  forest  of  pillars,  showing  uptheir  stone 
trunks  in  fantastic  fashion  ;  while  on  the  piazza  only  the 
pale  ghostly  obelisk  was  at  ail  distinctly  visible.  Pierre  could 
scarcely  perceive  the  dim,  silent  façade  of  St.  Peter's  ;  whilst 
of  the  dôme  he  merely  divined  a  gigantic  bluey  roundness 
faintly  shadowed  against  the  sky.  In  the  obscurity  he  at  first 
heard  the  plashing  of  the  fountains  without  being  at  ail  able 
to  see  them,  but  on  approaching  he  at  last  distinguished  the 
slender  phantoms  of  the  ever-rising  jets  which  fell  again  in 
spray.  And  above  the  vast  square  stretched  the  vast  and 
moonless  sky  of  a  deep  velvety  blue,  where  the  stars  were 
large  and  radiant  like  carbuncles  ;  Gharles*s  Wain,  with  golden 
wheels  and  golden  shaft  tilted  back  as  it  were,  over  the  roof 
of  the  Vatican,  and  Orion  bedizened  with  the  three  bright 
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Btars  of  his  belt,  Bhowing  magjuificently  above  Borne,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Via  Oiulia. 

Ât  last  Pierre  raised  his  eyes  to  the  Vatican,  but  facing  the 
piazza  there  was  hère  merely  a  confased  jnmble  of  \^alls,  amidst 
which  only  two  gleams  of  Kght  appeared  on  the  floor  of  the 
papal  apartments.  The  Court  of  San  Damaso  was,  however, 
lighted,  for  the  conservatory-like  glasswork  of  two  of  its  sides 
sparkled  as  with  the  reflection  of  gas  lamps  which  could  not 
be  seen.  For  a  time  there  was  not  a  sound  or  sîgn  of  move- 
ment,  but  at  last  two  persons  crossed  the  expanse  of  the  piazza, 
and  then  came  a  third  who  in  his  tum  disappeared,  nothing 
remaining  but  a  rhythmical  far-away  écho  of  steps.  The  spot 
was  indeed  a  perfect  désert,  there  were  neither  promenaders 
nor  passers-by,  nor  was  there  even  the  shadowof  a  prowler  in 
the  pillared  forest  of  the  colonnade,  which  was  as  empty  as 
the  wild  primeval  forests  of  the  world's  infancy.  And  what  a 
solemn  désert  it  was,  fall  of  the  silence  of  haughty  désolation. 
Never  had  so  yast  and  blacb  a  présentaient  of  slumber,  so 
instinct  with  the  sovereign  nobility  of  death,  appeared  to  Pierre. 

Ât  ten  minutes  to  nine  he  at  last  made  up  his  mind  and 
went  towards  the  bronze  portai.  Only  one  of  the  folding 
doors  was  now  open  at  the  end  of  the  right-hand  porticus, 
where  the  încreasing  density  of  the  gloom  steeped  everything 
in  night.  Pierre  remembered  the  instructions wluch  Monsignor 
Nani  had  giyen  him  ;  at  each  door  that  he  reached  ho  was 
to  ask  for  Signer  Squadra  without  adding  a  word,  and  there- 
upon  each  door  woidd  open  and  he  would  bave  nothing  to  do 
but  to  let  himself  be  guided  on.  No  one  but  the  prelate  now 
knew  that  he  was  there,  since  Benedetta,  the  only  being  to 
whom  he  had  confided  the  secret,  was  dead.  When  he  had 
crossed  the  threshold  of  the  bronze  doors  and  found  himself 
in  présence  of  the  motionless  sleeping  Swiss  Guard,  who 
was  on  duty  there,  he  simply  spoke  the  words  agreed  upon  : 
^  Signor  Squadra.'  Ând  as  the  guard  did  not  stir,  did  not 
seek  to  bar  his  way,  he  passed  on,  tuming  into  the  vestibule 
of  the  Scala  Pia,  the  stone  stairway  which  ascends  to  the 
Court  of  San  Damaso.  Ând  not  a  soûl  was  to  be  seen  :  there 
was  but  the  faint  sound  of  his  own  light  footsteps  and  the 
sleepy  glow  of  the  gas  jets  whose  light  was  softly  whitened 
by  globes  of  frosted  glass.  Up  above,  on  reaching  the  court- 
yard,  he  found  it  a  solitude,  whose  slumber  seemed  sepul- 
chral  amidst  the  moumful  gleams  of  the  gas  lamps  which 
cast  a  pallid  reâection  on  the  lofty  glasswork  of  the  façades. 
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And  feeling  somewhat  nervous,  nffected  by  the  quiver  which 
pérvaded  aU  that  voîd  and  silence,  Pierre  hastened  on,  tuming 
to  tiie  right,  towards  the  low  âight  of  steps  whioh  leads  to  the 
stairoase  of  the  Pope's  private  apartments. 

Hère  stood  a  snperb  gendarme  in  fcdl  nniform.  '  Signox 
Bqnadra,'  said  Pierre,  and  without  a  word  the  gendarme  pointed 
to  the  Btairs. 

The  yonng  man  went  np.  It  was  a  broad  stairway,  with 
low  steps,  bidastrade  of  white  marble,  and  walls  covered  with 
yellowish  stuooo.  The  gas,  bnrning  in  globes  of  gronnd  glass, 
seemed  to  hâve  been  already  tumed  down  in  a  spirit  of  prudent 
economy.  Ând  in  the  glimmering  light  nothmg  conld  hâve 
been  more  moomfnlly  solemn  than  that  cold  and  pallid  stair- 
case.  On  eaoh  landing  there  was  a  Swiss  Gnard,  halberd  in 
hand,  and  in  the  heavy  slmnber  spreading  through  the  palace 
one  only  heard  the  regnlar  monotonous  f ootsteps  of  thèse  men, 
ever  marohing  np  and  down,  in  order  no  doubt  that  they 
might  not  snccmnb  to  the  bennmbing  influence  of  their  sur- 
roundings. 

Âmidst  the  inyading  dimness  and  the  quivering  silence  the 
ascent  of  the  stairs  seemed  interminable  to  Pierre,  who  by  the 
time  he  reached  the  second*âoor  landing  imagined  that  he 
had  been  climbing  for  âges.  There,  outside  the  glass  door  of 
the  Sala  Glementina,  only  the  right-hand  half  of  which 
was  open,  a  last  Swiss  Guard  stood  watching. 

<  Signor  Squadra,'  Pierre  said  again,  and  the  guard  drew 
baok  to  let  him  pass. 

The  Sala  Glementina,  spacious  enough  bydaylight,  seemed 
immense  at  that  noctumal  hour,  in  the  twiUght  glimmer  of 
its  lamps.  Ail  the  opulent  décorative  work,  sculpture,  painting 
and  gilding  became  blended,  the  walls  assuming  a  tawny 
vagueness  amidst  which  appeared  bright  patches  like  the 
sparkle  of  precious  stones.  There  was  not  an  article  of  furni* 
ture,  nothing  but  the  endless  pavement  stretching  away  into 
the  semi-darkness.  At  last,  however,  near  a  door  at  the  feir 
end  Pierre  espied  some  men  dozing  on  a  bench.  They  were 
three  Swiss  Guards.    '  Signor  Squadra,'  he  said  to  them. 

One  of  the  Guards  thereupon  slowly  rose  and  left  the  hall, 
and  Pierre  understood  that  he  was  to  wait.  He  did  not  dare 
to  move,  disturbed  as  he  was  by  tbe  sound  of  his  own  foot- 
steps  on  the  paved  floor,  so  he  contented  himself  with  gazing 
around  and  pioturing  the  orowds  whioh  at  times  peopled  that 
vast  i^partmenti  the  first  of  the  many  papal  ante-ohambera. 
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But  before  long  the  Guard  retumed,  and  behind  him,  on  tha 
threshold  of  the  adjoining  room,  appeared  a  man  of  forij  or 
thereabouts,  wbo  was  clad  in  black  from  bead  to  foot  and 
Buggested  a  cross  between  a  buUer  and  a  beadle.  He  bad  a 
good-looking  dean-sbaven  face,  witb  somewbat  pronounced 
nose  and  large  olear  fixed  eyes.  '  Signor  Sqnadra,'  said  Pierro 
for  tbe  last  time. 

Tbe  man  bowed  as  if  to  say  tbat  be  was  Signor  Squadra, 
and  tben,  witb  a  fresb  reyerence,  be  invited  ibe  priest  tofoUow 
bim.  Tbereupon  at  a  leisnrelj  step,  one  bebind  tibe  otber, 
tbey  began  to  tbread  tbe  interminable  suite  of  waiting  rooms. 
Pierre,  wbo  was  aoquainted  witb  tbe  cérémonial  of  wbiob  be 
bad  often  spokenwitb  Narcisse,  reoognised  tbe  différent  apart* 
ments  as  be  passed  tbrougb  them,  recalling  tbeir  names  and 
pnrpose,  and  peopling  tbem  in  imagination  witb  tbe  varions 
officiais  of  tbe  papal  retinue  wbo  bave  tbe  rigbt  to  occupy 
tbem.  Tbese  according  to  tbeir  rank  cannot  go  beyond  certain 
doors,  so  tbat  tbe  persons  wbo  are  to  bave  audience  of  tbe 
Pope  are  passed  on  from  tbe  servants  to  tbe  Noble  Guards, 
from  tbe  Noble  Guards  to  tbe  bonorary  cannerieri^  and  from 
tbe  latter  to  tbe  camerieri  segreti,  until  Ûiey  at  last  reacb  tbe 
présence  of  tbe  Holy  Fatber.  At  eigbt  o'clock,  bowever,  tbe 
ante-rooms  empty  and  become  botb  deserted  and  dim,  only  a 
few  lamps  being  left  aligbt  upon  tbe  pier-tables  standing  bere 
and  tbere  against  tbe  walls. 

And  first  Pierre  came  to  tbe  ante-room  of  tbe  Imssola/ntit 
mère  usbers  clad  in  red  velvet  broidered  witb  tbe  papal  arms, 
wbo  conduct  visitors  to  tbe  door  of  tbe  ante-room  of  bonour. 
At  tbat  late  bour  only  one  of  tbem  was  left  iliere,  seated  on 
a  bencb  in  sucb  a  dark  corner  tbat  bis  purple  tunio  looked 
quite  black.  Tben  tbe  Hall  of  tbe  Gendarmes  was  crossed, 
wbere  according  to  tbe  régulations  tbe  secretaries  of  cardinals 
and  otber  bigb  personages  await  tbeir  masters'  retum  ;  and 
tbis  was  now  completely  empty,  void  botb  of  tbe  bandsome 
blue  uniforms  witb  wbite  sboulder  belts  and  tbe  cassooks  of 
fine  black  clotb  wbicb  mingled  in  it  during  tbe  brilliant  recep^ 
tion  bours.  Empty  also  was  tbe  following  room,  a  smaller 
one  reserved  to  tbe  Palatine  Guards,  wbo  are  recruited  among 
tbe  Boman  middle  dass  and  wear  black  tunics  witb  gold 
epaulets  and  sbakoes  surmounted  by  red  plumes.  Tben  Pierre 
and  bis  guide  tumed  into  anotber  séries  of  apartments,  and 
again  was  tbe  first  one  empty.  Tbis  was  tbe  Hall  of  tbe 
Arxasi  a  superb  waiting-room  witb  lof ty  painted  oeiling  and 
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admiiable  Gobelins  tapestrj  designed  by  Audran  and  repre^ 
senting  tbe  miracles  of  Jésus.  And  empty  also  was  the  ante- 
chamber  ol  the  Noble  Guards  which  folio wed,  with  its  wooden 
stools,  its  pier-table  on  the  right  hand  sunnoanted  bj  a  large 
cmcifix  standing  between  two  lamps,  and  its  large  door  open- 
ing  at  the  far  end  into  another  but  smaller  room,  a  sort  of 
alcôve  indeed,  where  there  is  an  altar  at  wldch  the  Holy 
Father  says  mass  by  himself  whilst  those  priidleged  to  be 
présent  remain  kneeling  on  the  marble  slabs  of  the  outer 
apartment  which  is  resplendent  with  the  dazzling  nniformsof 
the  Guards.  And  empty  likewise  was  the  ensuing  ante-room 
of  honour,  otherwise  the  grand  throne-room,  where  the  Pope 
receives  two  or  three  hundred  people  at  a  time  in  pubUo 
audience.  The  throne,  an  armchair  of  elaborate  pattem, 
gilded,  and  upholstered  with  red  velvet,  stands  under  a  yelyei 
canopy  of  the  same  bue,  in  front  of  the  Windows.  Beside  it 
is  the  cushion  on  which  the  Pope  rests  his  foot  in  order  that 
it  may  be  kissed.  Then  facing  one  another,  right  and  left  of 
the  room,  there  are  two  pier-tables  on  one  of  which  is  a  clock 
and  on  the  other  a  crucifix  between  lof ty  candelabra  with  feet 
of  gilded  wood.  The  wall  hangings,  of  red  silk  damask  with  a 
Louis  XIV  palm  pattem,  are  topped  by  a  pompons  frieze, 
framing  a  ceiling  decorated  with  aJlegori(^  figures  and  attri- 
butes,  and  it  is  only  just  in  front  of  the  throne  that  a  Smyma 
carpet  covers  the  magnificent  marble  pavement.  On  the  daya 
of  private  audience,  when  the  Pope  remains  in  the  little  throne* 
room  or  at  times  in  his  bed-chamber,  the  grand  throne-room 
becomessimply theante-roomof  honour,  where  bigh  dignitaries 
of  the  Ghurch,  ambassadors  and  great  civilian  personages,  wait 
their  tums.  Two  camerieri,  one  in  violet  coat,  the  other  of 
the  Oape  and  the  Sword,  hère  do  duty,  receiving  from  the 
bussolanti  the  persons  who  are  to  be  honoured  with  audiences 
and  conducting  them  to  the  door  of  the  next  room,  the  secret 
or  private  ante-chamber,  where  they  hand  them  over  to  the 
camerieri  segreti. 

Signer  bquadra  who,  walking  on  with  slow  and  iSlent  steps, 
had  not  yet  once  tumed  round,  paused  for  a  moment  on  reach* 
ing  the  doorof  the  anticamera  segreta  so  as  to  gi^a  Pierre 
time  to  breathe  and  recover  himself  somewhat  before  crossing 
the  threshold  of  the  sanctuary.  The  camerieri  segreti  alone 
had  the  right  to  occupy  that  last  ante-cbamber,  and  none  but 
the  Oardinals  might  wait  there  tîll  the  Pope  should  condescend 
to  reçoive  them.    And  so  when  Signor  Squadra  made  up  hia 
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mind  to  admit  Pierrei  the  latter  oould  not  reatrain  a  sligbt 
nervous  shiver  as  if  he  were  passing  into  some  redoubiable 
mysterious  spbere  beyond  tbe  lîmits  of  tbe  lower  world.  In 
tbe  davtiine  a  Noble  Guard  stood  on  sentry  duty  before  the 
door,  bat  the  latter  was  now  free  of  access,  and  the  room 
within  proyed  as  empty  as  ail  the  others.  It  was  rather  narrow, 
almost  Hke  a  passage,  with  two  Windows  overlooking  the  new 
district  of  the  castle-fields  and  a  third  one  facing  the  Piazza 
of  St.  Peter's.  Near  the  last  was  a  door  condncting  to  the  little 
throne-room,  and  between  this  door  and  the  window  stood  a 
gmall  table  at  whîch  a  seoretary,  now  absent,  nsually  sat.  Ând 
hère  again,  as  in  ail  the  other  rooms,  one  found  a  gilded  pier- 
table  sormounted  by  a  crucifix  ûanked  by  a  pair  of  lamps.  In 
a  corner,  too,  there  was  a  large  dock,  loudly  ticking  in  its 
ebony  case  incrusted  with  brasswork.  Still  there  was  nothing 
to  awaken  cnriosity  tinder  the  panelled  and  gilded  eeiling 
onless  it  were  tiiie  wall-hangings  of  red  damask,  on  which 
yellow  scutcheons  displaying  the  Eeys  and  the  Tiara  alter- 
nated  with  armoriai  lions,  each  with  a  paw  resting  on  a  globe. 

Signor  Bquadra,  however,  now  noticed  that  Pierre  still 
oarried  bis  bat  in  his  hand,  whereas  according  to  étiquette  he 
shonld  bave  left  it  in  the  hall  of  the  btissolanti,  only  cardinals 
being  privileged  to  oarry  their  bats  with  them  into  the  Pope's 
présence.  Accordîngly  he  discreetly  took  the  yomig  priest's 
from  him,  and  deposited  it  on  the  pier-table  to  indicate  that  it 
mnst  at  least  remain  there.  Then,  withont  a  word,  by  a 
simple  bow  he  gave  Pierre  to  understand  that  he  was  about  to 
annoimce  him  to  his  Holiness,  and  that  he  must  be  good 
esiongh  to  wait  for  a  few  minutes  in  that  room. 

On  being  left  to  himself  Pierre  drew  a  long  breath.  He 
was  stiâing;  his  heart  was  beating  as  tbough  it  would  burst. 
Nevertheless  his  mind  remained  clear,  and  in  spite  of  the  semi- 
obsourity  he  had  been  able  to  form  some  idca  of  the  famoua 
and  magnificent  apartments  of  the  Pope,  a  suite  of  splendid 
salons  with  tapestried  or  silken  walls,  gilded  or  painted 
friezes  and  frescœd  ceilings.  By  way  of  furniture,  however, 
there  were  only  pier-table,  stools*  and  thrones.  And  the 
lamps,  and  the  docks,  and  the  crucifixes,  even  the  thrones,  were 

'  M.  Zola  seems  to  bave  iallen  into  error  hère.  Many  of  the  Beats, 
which  are  of  peculiar  antique  design,  do,  in  the  lower  part,  resemble 
Btools,  but  they  hâve  backs,  whereas  a  stool  proper  has  none.  Briefly, 
thèse  Beats,  which  are  entirely  of  wood,  are  not  onlike  certain  old- 
lashioned  hall  chairs.— SVons. 
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ail  présents  brougbt  &om  the  four  quarters  of  the  world  in 
the  great  fervent  days  of  jubîleo.  There  was  no  sign  of 
comfort,  eyerything  was  pompons,  stiff,  cold  and  inconvénient. 
AU  olden  Italy  was  there,  witb  its  perpétuai  display  and  Lack 
of  intimate,  cosy  life.  It  bad  been  nceessary  to  lay  a  few 
carpets  over  tbe  superb  marble  slabs  whicb  froze  one'B  feet; 
and  some  calorifères  bad  even  lately  been  installed,  but  it  was 
not  tbougbt  prudent  to  ligbt  tbem  lest  tbe  variations  of 
température  sbould  gîve  tbe  Pope  a  cold.  However,  tbat 
whicb  more  particularly  struck  Pierre  now  tbat  be  stood  tbere 
waiting  was  tbe  extraordinary  silence  whicb  prevsdled  ail 
around,  silence  so  deep  tbat  it  seemed  as  if  ail  tbe  dark  quies- 
cence  of  tbat  buge,  somniferous  Vatican  were  concentrated  in 
tbat  one  suite  of  lifeless,  sumptuous  rooms,  whicb  tbe  motion* 
less  âamelets  of  tbe  lamps  as  dimly  illumined.  ^ 

Âll  at  once  tbe  ebony  clock  struck  nine  and  tbe  youngman 
felt  astonîsbed.  What  1  bad  only  ten  minutes  elapsed  since 
he  bad  crossed  tbe  tbresbold  of  tbe  bronze  doors  below? 
He  felt  as  if  be  bad  been  walking  on  for  days  and  days.  Tben, 
desiring  to  overcome  tbe  nervous  f  eeling  whicb  oppressed  bim 
— for  he  everfeared  lest  bis  enforced  caimness  sbould  collapse 
amidst  a  flood  of  tears— he  began  to  walk  up  and  down,  passing 
in  front  of  the  clock,  glancing  at  tbe  crucifix  on  the  pier-table, 
and  the  globe  of  the  lamp  opt  whicb  bad  remained  the  mark 
of  a  servantes  greasy  fingers.  And  the  ligbt  was  so  faint  and 
yeUow  tbat  he  felt  inclined  to  tum  tbe  lamp  up,  but  did  not 
dare.  Tben  he  found  himself  witb  bis  brow  resting  against 
one  of  tbe  panes  of  the  window  facing  tbe  Piazza  of  Btw 
Peter's,  and  for  a  moment  he  was  thunderstruck,  for  between 
the  imperfectly  closed  shutters  he  could  see  ail  Borne,  as  be 
bad  seen  it  one  day  from  tbe  Loggîe  of  Baffaelle,  and  as  be 
bad  pictured  Léo  Xni  contemplating  it  from  tbe  window  of 
bis  bed-room.  However,  it  was  now  Borne  by  night,  Borne 
spreading  out  into  the  depths  ofjbe  gloom,  as  limitless  as  tbe 
starry  sky.  Ând  in  tbat  sea  of  black  waves  one  could  only 
witb  certainty  identify  tbe  larger  tborougbfares  which  tbe 
white  brightness  of  dectric  lights  turned,  as  it  were,  into 
milky  ways.  Âll  the  rest  showed  but  a  swarming  of  little 
yellow  sparks,  tbe  crumbs,  as  it  were,  of  a  half-extinguisbed 
heaven  swept  down  upon  the  earth.  Occasional  constellations 
of  bright  stars,  tracing  mysterious  figures,  vainly  endeavoured 
to  show  forth  distincuy,  but  tbey  were  submerged,  blotted  out 
by  the  gênerai  chaos  whicb  suggested  the  dust  of  some  old 
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planet  ihat  had  crumbled  tbere,  losing  its  splendour  and 
reduoed  to  mère  phosphorescent  sand.  Ând  how  immense 
was  the  blackness  thus  sprinkled  with  light,  how  huge  the 
mass  of  obsoorityand  mysterj  into  which  the  Etemid  Oity 
with  its  seyen  and  twenty  centuries,  its  ruins,  its  monuments, 
its  people,  its  history  seemed  to  hâve  been  merged.  You 
could  no  longer  tell  where  it  began  or  where  it  ended,  whether 
it  spread  to  the  f  ariiiest  recesses  of  the  gloom,  or  whether  it 
were  so  reduced  that  the  sun  on  rising  would  illumine  but  a 
little  pile  of  ashes. 

Howeyer,  in  spite  of  ail  Pierre's  efforts,  his  nervous 
anguish  increased  each  moment,  even  in  présence  of  that  océan 
of  darkness  which  displayed  such  sovereign  quiescence.  He 
drew  away  from  the  window  and  quiyered  from  head  to  foot 
on  hearing  a  feônt  footfall  and  thinking  it  was  that  of  Signor 
Squadra  approaching  to  fetch  him.  The  sound  came  from  an 
adjacent  apartment,  the  little  throne-room,  whose  door,  he 
now  perceiyed,  had  remained  ajar.  Ând  at  last,  as  he  heard 
nothmg  further,  he  yielded  to  his  feyerish  impatience  and 
peeped  into  this  room  which  he  found  to  be  faorly  spacious, 
again  hung  with  red  damask,  and  containing  a  gilded  arm- 
chair,  coyered  with  red  yelvet  under  a  canopy  of  the  same 
material.  Ând  again  there  was  the  ineyitable  pier-tabie,  with 
a  tall  iyory  crucifix,  a  clock,  a  pair  of  lamps,  a  pair  of  cande- 
labra,  a  pair  of  large  yases  on  pedestals,  and  two  smaller  ones 
of  Sèyres  manufacture  decorated  with  the  Holy  Father's 
portrait.  Ât  the  same  time,  howeyer,  the  room  dic^layed 
rather  more  comfort,  for  a  Smyrna  carpet  coyered  the  whole 
of  the  marble  floor,  while  a  few  armchairs  stood  against  the 
walls,  and  an  imitation  chimney-piece,  draped  wiUi  damadc, 
seryed  as  counterpart  to  the  pier-table.  As  a  rule  the  Pope, 
whose  bed-chamber  communicated  with  this  little  throne- 
room,  receiyed  in  the  latter  such  persons  as  he  desired  to 
honour.  Ând  Pierre's  shiyer  became  more  pronounced  at  the 
idea  that  in  ail  likelihood  he  would  merely  haye  the  throne- 
room  to  cross  and  that  Léo  XIII  was  yonder  behind  its  f  arther 
door.  Why  was  he  kept  waiting?  he  wondered.  He  had 
been  told  of  mysterious  audiences  granted  at  a  similar  hour  to 
personages  who  had  been  receiyed  in  similar  silent  fcushion, 
great  personages  whose  names  were  only  mentioned  in  the 
lowest  whispers.  With  regard  to  hîmself  no  doubt,  it  was 
because  he  was  considercd  compromising  that  there  was  a 
désire  to  receiye  him  in  this  manner  unknown  to  the  person* 
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âges  of  ihe  Oourt,  and  so  as  to  speak  wlth  him  ai  ease.  Then, 
ail  at  once,  he  understood  the  canse  of  the  noise  he  had 
recentlv  heard,  for  beside  the  lamp  on  the  pier-table  of  the 
little  throne-room  he  saw  a  kind  of  butler's  tray  containing 
some  soiled  plates,  kniyes»  forks  and  spoons,  with  a  bottle  and 
a  glass,  wMch  had  evidently  just  been  reaioyed  from  a  snpper 
table.  Ând  he  realised  that  Signer  Sqnadra,  having  seen 
thèse  things  in  the  Pope's  room,  had  brought  them  there, 
and  had  then  gone  in  again,  perhaps  to  tidy  up.  He  knew 
also  of  the  Pope's  frugality,  how  he  took  his  meals  ail  alone 
at  a  little  round  table,  everything  being  brought  to  him  in 
that  tray,  a  plate  of  méat,  a  plate  of  vegetables,  a  little 
Bordeaux  claret  as  prescribed  by  his  doctor,  and  a  large 
àllowance  of  beef  broth  of  which  he  was  very  fond.  In  the 
same  way  as  others  might  offer  a  cup  of  tea,  he  was  wont  to 
offer  oups  of  broth  to  the  old  cardinals  his  firiends  and 
£&Yonrites,  qxiite  an  invigorating  little  treat  which  thèse  old 
bachelors  mnch  enjoyed.  And,  0  ye  orgies  of  Âlexander  YI, 
ye  banquets  and  galas  of  Jolius  II  and  Léo  X,  only  eight 
wr^  a  day — six  shillings  and  fourpence — ^were  allowed  to 
defiray  the  cost  of  Léo  XIII's  table  1  However,  jnst  as  that 
recollection  occnrred  to  Pierre,  he  again  heard  a  slight  noise, 
this  time  in  his  Holiness's  bed-chamber,  and  thereupon, 
terrified  by  his  indiscrétion,  he  hastened  to  withdraw  from  the 
entrance  of  the  throne-room  which,  Ufeless  and  quiescent 
though  it  was,  seemed  in  his  agitation  to  flare  as  with  sudden 
fire. 

Then,  qniyering  too  violently  to  be  able  to  remain  still,  he 
began  to  walk  up  and  down  the  ante-ohamber.  He  remem- 
bered  that  Narcisse  had  spoken  to  him  of  that  Signer  Squadra, 
his  Holiness's  cherished  yalet,  whose  importance  and  inâuenoe 
were  so  great.  He  alone,  on  réception  days,  was  able  to 
preyail  on  the  Pope  to  don  a  dean  cassook  if  the  one  he  was 
wearing  happened  to  be  soiled  by  snnfif.  Ând  though  his 
Holiness  stubbomly  shut  himself  up  alone  in  his  bed-room 
eyery  night  from  a  spirit  of  independenoe,  which  some  oaUed 
ihe  anxiety  of  a  miser  determined  to  sleep  alone  with  his 
treasnre.  Signer  Squadra  at  ail  events  occupied  an  adjoining 
chamber,  and  was  ever  on  the  watch,  ready  to  respond  to  the 
faintest  call.  Âgain,  it  was  he  who  respeotfolly  intervened 
whenever  his  Holiness  sat  up  too  late  or  worked  too  long. 
But  on  this  point  it  was  difiScult  to  induoe  ihe  Pope  to  listen 
to  reason.    During  his  hoors  of  insomnia  he  would  often  rise 
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and  send  Sqnadra  io  f etoh  a  seoretaiy  in  oïder  ihat  he  might 
détail  some  memoranda  or  sketch  ont  an  enoyolical  letter. 
When  tlie  diafting  of  one  of  the  latter  impassioned  him  he 
wonld  hâve  spent  days  and  nights  over  it,  jnst  as  fonnerly, 
when  claiming  proficiency  in  Latin  verse,  he  had  often  let  the 
clawn  Burprise  him  whUst  he  was  polishing  a  Une.  But, 
indecd,  he  slept  very  little,  hls  brain  ever  being  at  work, 
evcr  scheming  out  the  réalisation  of  some  former  ideas.  His 
memory  aloneseemed  to  havc  slightly  weakened  doring  récent 
times. 

Pierre,  as  he  slovly  paced  to  and  £ro,  gradually  became 
absorbed  in  his  thonghts  of  that  lofty  and  sovereign  person- 
ality.  From  the  petty  détails  of  the  Pope's  dail^  existence, 
he  passed  to  his  inteUectual  life,  to  the  r6U  which  he  was 
eeriainl^  bent  on  playing  as  a  great  poniiff.  Ànd  Pierre 
asked  hmiself  which  of  his  two  hnndred  and  fiffy-seven  pre- 
decessors,  the  long  line  of  saints  and  criminals,  men  of 
medioority  and  men  of  genius,  he  most  desired  to  resemble. 
Was  it  one  of  the  first  hxmible  popes,  those  who  followed  on 
dunng  the  first  three  centuries,  mère  heads  of  borial  guilds, 
fratemal  pastors  of  the  Christian  commmiity  ?  Was  it  Pope 
Damasus,  the  first  great  builder,  the  man  of  letters  who  took 
delight  in  intellectnal  matters,  the  ardent  beh'ever  who  is  said 
to  hâve  opened  the  catacombs  to  the  piety  of  the  f aithful  ? 
Was  it  Léo  HE,  who  bjr  crowning  Charlemagne  boldly  con- 
sammated  the  rupture  with  the  schismaticEast  and  conveycd 
the  Empire  to  the  West  by  the  all-powerful  will  of  God  and 
His  Church,  whic&  thenceforth  disposed  of  the  crowns  of 
monarchs?  Was  it  the  terrible  Gregory  VII,  the  purifier  of 
the  temple,  the  sovereign  of  kings  ;  was  it  Innocent  m  or 
Boniface  VIQ,  those  masters  of  soûls,  nations,  and  thrones, 
who,  armed  with  the  fierce  weapon  of  excommunication, 
reigned  with  such  despotism  over  the  terrified  Middle  Ages 
that  Oatholicism  was  never  nearer  the  attainment  of  its 
dream  of  universal  dominion  ?  Was  it  Urban  II  or  Gregory 
tX  or  another  of  those  popes  in  whom  fiared  thered  GrusadÎQg 
passion  which  uiged  the  nations  on  to  the  conquest  of  the 
unkiiown  and  the  divine  ?  Was  it  Alexander  III,  who  defended 
the  Holy  See  against  the  Empire,  and  at  last  conquered  and 
set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  Frederick  Barbarossa  ?  Was  it, 
long  after  the  sorrows  of  Avignon,  Julius  II,  who  wore  the 
cmrass  and  once  more  strengthencd  the  political  power  of  the 
papaey  t    Was  it  Léo  X,  the  pom,oou6,  glorious  patron  of  the 
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Benasoeûce,  of  a  whole  great  century  of  art,  whose  luind,  hovr*- 
eyer,  possessed  with  so  Utile  pénétration  and  foredght  that  lie 
looked  on  Luther  as  a  mère  rebellîous  monk  ?  Was  it  Pins  Y, 
who  personified  dark  and  avenging  reaction,  the  ûre  of  the 
Btakes  that  ponished  the  heretic  world  ?  Waa  it  some  other 
of  the  popes  who  reigned  after  the  Gouncîl  of  Trent  with  faith 
absolute,  belief  re-established  in  ita  full  integrity,  the  Ghurch 
saved  by  pride  and  the  stubborn  upholding  of  every  dogma  ? 
Or  was  it  a  pope  of  the  décline,  such  as  Bonedict  XIY,  the 
man  of  vast  intelligence,  the  learned  theologian  who,  as  Mb 
hands  were  tied,  and  he  ooold  not  dispose  of  the  kingdoms  of 
the  world,  spent  a  worthy  life  in  regnlating  the  afifairs  of 
heaven  ? 

In  this  wise,  in  Pierre's  mind  there  spread  ont  the  whole 
history  of  the  popes,  the  most  prodigioos  of  ail  historiés, 
showing  fortune  in  every  guise,  the  lowest,  the  most  wretched, 
as  well  as  the  loftiest  and  most  dazzling  ;  whilst  an  obstinate 
détermination  to  liveenabled  the  papacy  to  survive  everything 
— conflagrations,  massacres,  and  the  downfall  of  many  nations, 
for  always  did  it  remain  militant  and  erect  in  the  persons  oiE 
its  popes,  that  most  extraordinary  of  ail  lines  of  absolute, 
conquering,  and  domineering  sovereigns,  every  one  of  them — 
even  the  pùny  and  humble — ^masters  of  the  world,  every  one 
of  them  glorious  with  the  imporishable  glory  of  heaven  when 
they  were  thus  evoked  in  that  ancient  Vatican,  where  their 
spirits  assqredly  awoke  at  night  and  prowledabout  the  endless 
galleries  and  spreading  halls  in  that  tomb-like  silence  whose 
quiver  came  no  doubt  from  the  light  touch  of  their  gliding 
steps  over  the  marble  slabs. 

However,  Pierre  was  now  thinking  that  he  indeed  knew 
whioh  of  the  great  popes  Léo  XIII  most  desired  to  resemble. 
It  was  first  Orego^  the  Great,  the  conqueror  and  organiser  of 
the  early  days  of  Gatholio  power.  He  had  come  of  ancient 
Boman  stock,  and  in  bis  heart  there  was  a  little  of  the  blood 
of  the  emperors.  He  administered  Bome  after  it  had  been 
saved  from  the  Goths,  cultivated  the  ecclesiastical  domains, 
and  divided  éarthly  wealth  into  thirds,  one  for  the  poor,  one 
for  the  «lergy,  and  one  for  the  Ghurch.  Then  too  he  was  the 
first  to  etstablish  the  Propaganda,  sending  his  priests  forth  to 
civilise  and  paeify  the  nations,  and  carrying  his  oonquests  so 
lar  as  to  win  Great  Britain  over  to  the  divine  law  of  Ghrist» 
Ând  the  second  pope  whom  Léo  XIII  took  as  model  was  one 
^ho  had  arisen  after  a  long  lapse  of  centuries,  Sixtus  V,  the 
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pope  financier  and  politician,  the  vine-dresser's  son,  who,  wheil 
ne  had  donned  th3  tiaia,  reveàled  one  o£  the  most  extensive 
and  snpple  minds  of  a  period  fertile  in  great  diplomatists.  He 
heaped  up  treasore  and  displajed  stem  avarice,  in  order  that 
he  might  ever  haye  in  his  coffers  ail  the  money  needfol  for 
war  or  for  peaoe.  He  spent  jears  and  years  in  negotiations 
with  kings,  never  despairing  of  his  own  triumph  ;  and  neyer 
did  he  duiplay  open  hostility  for  his  times,  but  took  them  as 
tibey  were  and  then  sought  to  modif7  them  in  accordancewith 
the  interests  of  the  Holy  See,  showing  himself  condliatory  in 
ail  things  and  with  every  one,  abeady  dreaming  of  an  Enropean 
balance  of  power  which  he  hoped  to  controL  Ând  withal  a 
▼eiy  saîntly  pope,  a  fervent  mystio,  yet  a  pope  of  the  most 
absolute  and  domineering  mind  blended  with  a  politidan  ready 
for  whateyer  courses  might  most  conduce  to  the  raie  of  God*s 
Chorch  on  earth. 

Ând,  after  ail,  Pierre  amidst  his  rising  enthnsiasm,  which 
despite  his  efforts  at  calmness  was  sweeping  away  ail  prudence 
and  doubt,  Pierre  asked  himself  why  he  need  question  the 
past.  Was  not  Léo  XTTT  the  pope  whom  he  had  depicted  in 
his  book,  the  great  pontiff,  who  was  desired  and  expected  ? 
No  doubt  the  portrait  which  he  had  sketched  was  not  accurate 
in  every  détail,  but  surely  its  main  lines  must  be  correct  if 
mankind  were  to  retain  a  hope  of  salvation.  Whole  pages  of 
that  book  of  his  arose  before  him,  and  he  again  beheld  the 
Léo  XTTI  that  he  had  portrayed,  the  wise  and  conciliatory 
politician,  labouring  for  the  unity  of  the  Ghurch  and  so  anxious 
to  make  it  strong  and  invincible  against  the  day  of  the  inévi- 
table great  struggle.  He  again  beheld  him  freed  from  the 
cares  of  the  temporal  power,  elevated,  radiant  with  moral 
splendour,  the  only  authority  lef t  erect  above  the  nations  ;  he 
beheld  him  realising  what  mortal  danger  would  be  incurred  if 
ttie  solution  of  the  social  question  were  left  to  the  enemies  of 
Christianity,  and  therefore  resolving  to  intervene  in  oontem- 
porary  quarrels  for  tlie  def ence  of  the  poor  and  the  lowly,  even 
as  Jésus  had  intervened  once  before.  Ând  he  again  beheld 
him  putting  himself  on  the  side  of  the  democracies,  accepting 
the  Bepublio  in  France,  leaving  the  dethroned  kings  in  exile, 
and  verifying  the  prédiction  wluch  promised  the  empire  of  the 
world  to  Bome  once  more  when  the  papacy  should  hâve  unified 
belief  and  hâve  placed  itself  at  the  nead  of  the  people.  The 
times  indeed  were  near  accomplishment,  Gœsar  was  simck 
down,  the  Pope  alone  remained,  and  would  not  tbe  people,  the 
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great  sîlent  multitude,  for  whom  the  two  powers  had  so  long 
contended,  give  itself  to  its  Father  now  that  it  knew  hîm  to 
be  both  just  and  charitable,  with  heart  aglow  and  hand  out- 
Btretohed  to  welcome  ail  the  penniless  toiLers  and  beggars  of 
the  roads  !  Oiven  the  catastrophe  which  threatened  our  rotten 
modem  societies,  the  frightful  misery  which  rayaged  every 
cîty,  there  was  surely  no  other  solution  possible  :  Léo  XIII, 
the  predestined,  necessary  redeemer,  the  pastor  sent  to  save 
the  ûook  from  coming  disaster  by  re-estabUshing  the  true 
Christian  community,  the  forgotten  golden  âge  of  primitive 
Ghristianity.  The  reign  of  justice  would  at  last  begin,  ail 
men  would  be  reconcîLed,  there  would  be  but  one  nation  living 
in  peace  and  obeying  the  equalising  law  of  work,  under  the 
high  patronage  of  the  Pope,  sole  bond  of  charity  and  love  on 
earth! 

Ând  at  ihis  thought  Pierre  was  upbuoyed  by  fiery  enthu- 
Bîasm.  At  last  he  was  about  to  see  the  Holy  Father,  empty 
his  heart  and  open  his  soûl  to  him  1  He  had  so  long  and  so 
passionately  looked  for  the  advent  of  that  moment  t  To  secure 
it  he  had  fought  with  ail  his  courage  through  ever-recurring' 
obstacles,  and  the  length  and  diffîculty  of  the  struggle  and  the 
success  now  at  last  achieved,  increased  his  feverishness,  his 
désire  for  final  victory.  Yes,  yes,  he  would  conquer,  he  would 
confound  his  enemies.  As  he  had  said  to  Monsignor  Fomaro, 
could  the  Pope  disavow  him?  Had  he  not  expressed  the 
Holy  Father's  secret  ideas  ?  Perhaps  he  might  hâve  done  so 
somewhat  prematurely,  but  was  not  that  a  f aiSt  to  be  forgiven  ? 
And  then,  too,  he  remembered  his  déclaration  to  Monsignor 
Nani,  that  he  himself  would  never  withdraw  and  suppress  his 
book,  for  he  neither  regretted  nordisowned  anything  that  was 
in  it.  At  this  very  moment  he  again  questioned  himself,  and 
felt  that  aU  his  valeur  and  détermination  to  défend  his  book, 
ail  his  désire  to  work  the  triumph  of  his  belief ,  remained  intact. 
Yet  his  mental  perturbation  was  becoming  great,  he  had  to 
seek  for  ideas,  wondering  how  he  should  enter  the  Pope's 
présence,  what  he  should  say,  what  précise  terms  he  should 
employ.  Something  heavy  and  mysterious  which  he  could 
hardly  account  for  seemed  to  weigh  him  down.  At  bottom 
he  was  weary,  aiready  exhausted,  only  held  up  by  his  dream, 
his  compassion  for  human  misery.  However,  he  would  enter 
in  ail  haste,  he  would  fall  upon  lus  knees  and  speak  as  he  best 
could,  letting  his  heart  flow  forth.  And  assuredly  the  Holy 
Ff^ther  would  smîle  on  him,  and  dismiss  him  with  a  promise 
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thai  he  wonld  not  sign  the  oondenmation  of  a  woik  in  whièh 
he  had  ioimd  ihe  expression  of  his  ovn  most  eherished 
thongbts. 

Tlien,  again,  sach  an  acate  sensation  as  of  fûntîng  came 
oyer  Pierre  that  he  went  np  to  the  window  to  press  his  bnm- 
ing  brow  agsdnst  the  cold  glass.  His  ears  were  bnzzing,  his 
legs  staggering,  whilst  his  bnûn  throbbed  Tiolently.  And 
he  was  striving  to  forget  his  thoughts  bj  gazing  upon  the 
bkck  immensity  of  Borne,  longing  to  be  steeped  in  night  him- 
self ,  total  and  healing  night,  the  night  in  wluch  one  âeeps  on 
for  ever,  knowing  neither  pain  nor  wretchedness,  when  ail  at 
once  he  became  conscions  that  somebody  wa£r  standing  behind 
him,  and  thereupon,  with  a  start,  he  tumed  round. 

And  there,  indeed,  stood  SigQor  Sqnadra  in  his  black 
liyery.  Again  he  made  one  of  his  customary  bows  to  invite 
the  YÎsitor  to  foUow  him,  and  again  he  walked  on  in  front, 
Crossing  the  little  throne-room,  and  slowly  opening  the  &rther 
door.  Then  he  drew  aside,  allowed  lierre  to  enter,  and 
noiselessly  closed  the  door  behind  him. 

Pierre  was  in  his  Holiness's  bed-room.  He  had  feared  one 
of  those  overwhelming  attacks  of  émotion  which  madden  or 
paralyse  one.  He  had  been  told  of  women  reaching  the  Pope's 
présence  in  a  fainting  condition,  staggering  as  if  intoxicated, 
while  others  came  with  a  rush,  as  thongh  upheld  and  borne 
along  by  invisible  pinions.  And  suddenly  the  angtdsh  of  his 
own  spell  of  waiting,  his  intense  feverishness,  ceased  in  a  sort 
of  astonishment,  a  reaction  which  rendered  him  very  calm 
and  so  restored  his  cleamess  of  vision,  that  he  conld  see 
everything.  As  he  entered  he  distinctly  realised  the  décisive 
importance  of  such  an  audience,  he,  a  mère  petty  priest  in 
présence  of  the  Suprême  Pontiff,  the  head  of  the  Ghurch.  Ail 
his  religions  and  moral  life  would  dépend  on  it  ;  and  possibly 
it  was  this  sudden  thought  that  thus  ohilled  him  on  the 
threshold  of  the  redoubtable  sanctuary,  which  he  had  ap* 
proached  with  such  quivering  steps,  and  which  he  would  not 
hâve  thought  to  enter  otherwise  than  with  distracted  heart 
and  loss  of  sensés,  unable  to  do  more  than  stammer  the 
simple  prayers  of  childhood. 

Later  on,  when  he  sought  to  classify  his  recollections  he 
remembered  that  hia  eyes  had  first  lighted  on  Léo  XIII,  not, 
however,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  surroundings,  but  in  con- 
junction  with  them,  that  spacious  room  hung  with  yellow 
damask,  whose  alcovci  àgomed  with  âuted  marble  columns,  was 
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00  deep  Uiat  the  bed  waa  quite  hiddôn  away  in  ii,  as  well  aa 
other  articles  of  fomitore,  a  couoh,  a  wardrobe,  and  some 
trunks,  those  famona  trunks  in  n^hich  the  treasnre  of  the 
Peter's  Penoe  was  said  to  be  securely  locked.  Â  sort  of 
Louis  XIV  writing-desk  with  omaments  of  engraved  brass 
stood  fjEbce  to  fEboe  with  a  large  gilded  and  painted  Louis  XV 
pier-table  on  which  a  lamp  was  buming  beside  a  lofty 
crucifix.  The  room  was  TirtuaUy  bare,  only  three  arm-chairs 
and  four  or  fiye  other  chairs,  upholstered  in  light  silk,  being 
disposed  hère  and  there  over  the  well-wom  carpet.  And  on 
one  of  the  arm-chairs  sat  Léo  Xin,  near  a  smaU  table  on 
which  another  lamp  with  a  shade  had  been  plaoed.  Three 
newspapers,  moreoyer,  lay  there,  two  of  them  French  and  one 
Italian,  and  the  last  was  half-unfolded  as  if  the  Pope  had 
momentarily  tumed  from  it  to  stir  a  glass  of  syrup,  standing 
beside  him,  with  a  long  sUver-gilt  spoon. 

In  the  same  way  as  Pierre  saw  the  Pope's  room,  he  saw 
his  costume,  hia  cassook  of  white  doth  with  white  buttons, 
his  white  skull-cap,  his  white  cape  and  his  white  sash  fringed 
with  gold  and  broidered  at  either  end  with  golden  keys.  Hia 
stockings  were  white,  his  slippers  were  of  red  velvet,  and 
thèse  again  were  broidered  with  golden  keys.  What  surprised 
the  young  priest,  however,  was  Ms  Holiness's  face  and  figure, 
which  now  seemed  so  shrunken  that  he  scareely  recognised 
them.  This  was  his  fourth  meeting  with  the  Pope.  He  had 
seen  him  walking  in  the  Vatican  gardens,  enthroned  in  the  ^\  \ 
Hall  of  Béatifications,  and  pontifying  at  St.  Peter's,  and  now/t"^'^'  ;^' 
he  beheld  him  on  that  arm-chair,  in  privacy,  and  looking  so' 
alight  and  fragile  that  he  could  not  restrain  a  feeling  of 
affectionate  anxiety.  Leo's  neck  was  particularly  remarkable, 
slender  beyondbelief,  suggesting  the  neck  of  some  little,  aged, 
white  bird.  Ând  his  face,  of  the  pallor  of  alabaster,  was 
oharacteristioally  transparent,  to  such  a  degree,  indeed,  that 
one  could  see  the  lamp-light  through  his  large  commanding 
nose,  as  if  the  blood  had  entirely  withdrawn  from  that  organ. 
Â  mouth  of  great  length,  with  white  bloodless  lips,  streaked 
the  lower  part  of  the  papal  countenance,  and  the  eyes  alone 
had  remained  young  and  handsome.  Stiperb  eyes  they  were, 
brilliani  like  black  diamonds,  endowed  with  sufficient  péné- 
tration and  strength  to  lay  soûls  open  and  force  them  to  con- 
fess  the  truth  aloud.  Some  scanty  white  curls  emerged  from 
nuder  ihe  white  skull-cap,  thus  whitely  orowning  the  thin 
white  face,  whose  ugliness  wq.s  softened  by  aU  this  whiteness, 
'  ^  1X3 
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thifl  spiritnal  whiteness  in  which  Léo  XIII's  flesh  seemed  as 
it  were  but  pure  lily-white  floresoence. 

Ât  the  first  glanoe,  however,  Pierre  noticed  that  if  Bignor 
Squadra  had  kept  him  waiting,  it  had  not  been  in  order 
to  compel  the  Holy  Father  to  don  a  clean  cassock,  for  the 
one  he  was  wearing  was  badly  Boiled  by  snuff.  A  number 
of  brown  stains  had  trickled  down  the  front  of  the  garment 
beside  the  buttons,  and  just  like  any  good  bov/rgeois,  his 
Holiness  had  a  handkerchief  on  his  knees  to  wipe  himself. 
Apart  from  ail  this  he  seemed  in  good  health,  haying  re- 
covered  from  his  récent  indisposition  as  easily  as  he  usually 
recovered  from  sucb  passing  illnesses,  sober,  prudent  old  man 
that  he  was,  quite  free  from  organio  disease,  and  simply 
declining  by  reason  of  progressive  natural  exhaustion. 

Immediately  on  entering  Pierre  had  felt  that  the  Pope's 
sparkling  eyes,  those  two  black  diamonds,  were  fixed  upon  him. 
The  silence  was  profound,  and  the  lamps  bumed  with  motion- 
less,  pallid  fiâmes.  He  had  to  approach,  and  after  making 
the  three  génuflexions  prescribed  by  étiquette,  he  stooped  over 
one  of  the  Pope*s  feet  resting  on  a  cushion  in  order  to  kiss  the 
red  velvet  slipper.  And  on  the  Pope's  side  there  was  not  a 
Word,  not  a  gesture,  not  a  movement.  When  the  young  man 
drew  himself  up  again  he  found  the  two  black  diamonds, 
those  two  eyes  which  were  allbrightness  and  intelligence,  stUl 
riveted  on  him. 

But  at  last  Léo  XIII,  who  had  been  unwilling  to  spare  the 
young  priest  the  humble  duty  of  kissing  his  foot  and  who 
now  left  him  standing,  began  to  speak,  whilst  still  examîning 
him,  probing,  as  it  were,  his  very  soûl.  *  My  son,*  he  sai^ 
'  you  greatly  desired  to  see  me,  and  I  consented  to  afford  you 
that  satisfaction.' 

He  spoke  in  French,  somewhat  uncertain  Frenoh,  pro- 
nounced  after  the  Italian  fashion,  and  so  slowly  did  he  artica« 
late  each  seulence  that  one  could  hâve  written  it  down  Uke  so 
much  diotation.  And  his  voice,  as  Pierre  had  previously 
noticed,  was  strong  and  nasal,  one  of  those  fuU  voices  which 
people  are  surprised  to  hear  ooming  from  débile  and  appa- 
rently  bloodless  and  breathless  frames. 

In  response  to  the  Holy  Father's  remark  Pierre  contented 
himself  with  bowing,  knowing  that  respect  required  h\rn  to 
wait  for  a  direct  question  before  speaking.  However,  thia 
question  promptly  came.  '  Ton  live  in  Paris  ?  '  asked  Léo  XTTT, 

<Yes,  Holy  Father.' 
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'Aie  70a  attaobed  to  one  of  the  gréai  parîshes  of  Uxe 
oity?' 

*  No,  H0I7  Father.  I  simply  offîciate  at  the  little  ohuroh 
of  Neuilly.' 

^  Ah,  yes,  Neuilly,  that  is  in  the  direction  of  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne,  is  it  not  ?    And  how  old  are  you,  my  son  ?  ' 

'  Thirty-four,  Holy  Father.* 

A  short  interval  foUowed.  Léo  XIII  had  at  last  lowered 
his  eyes.  With  frail,  iyory  hand  he  took  up  the  glass  beside 
him,  again  stirred  the  syrup  with  the  long  spoon,  and  then 
drank  a  little  of  it.  And  ail  this  he  did  gently  and  slowly, 
with  a  prudent,  judicious  air,  as  was  his  wont  no  doubt  in 
everything.  '  I  bave  read  your  book,  my  son,*  he  resumed. 
'  Yes,  the  greater  part  of  it.  As  a  rule  only  fragments  are 
Bubmitted  to  me.  But  a  person  who  is  interested  in  you 
handed  me  the  volume,  begging  me  to  glanoe  through  it. 
And  that  is  how  I  was  able  to  look  into  it.' 

As  he  spoke  he  made  a  slight  gesture  in  which  Pierre 
fancied  he  could  detect  a  protest  against  the  isolation  in 
which  he  was  kept  by  those  surroundmg  him,  who,  as  Mon- 
signor  Nani  had  said,  maintained  a  strict  watch  in  order 
that  nothing  they  objected  to  might  reach  him.  And  there- 
upon  the  young  priest  ventured  to  say:  'I  thank  your 
Holiness  for  having  done  me  so  much  honour.  No  greater 
or  more  desired  happiness  could  bave  befallen  me.'  He  was 
indeed  so  bappy  I  On  seeing  the  Pope  so  calm,  so  free  from 
ail  signs  of  anger,  and  on  hearing  him  speak  in  that  way  of 
his  book,  like  one  well  acquarnted  with  it,  he  imagined  that 
bis  cause  was  won. 

*  You  are  in  relations  with  Monsieur  le  Vicomte  Philibert 
de  la  Ohoue,  are  you  not,  my  son  ?  '  continued  Léo  Xni.  *  I 
was  struck  by  the  resemblance  between  some  of  your  ideas 
and  those  of  that  devoted  servant  of  the  Ohurch,  who  bas  in 
other  ways  given  as  préviens  testimony  of  his  good  feelings.' 

*  Yes,  indeed,  Holy  Father,  Monsieur  de  la  Choue  is  kind 
enough  to  show  me  some  affection.  We  bave  often  talked 
together,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  I  should  bave  given 
expression  to  some  of  bis  most  cherisbed  ideas.' 

<  No  doubt,  no  doubt.  For  instance,  there  is  that  ^[uestion  of 
the  working-class  guilds  with  which  he  largely  oooupies  bimseU 
— with  which,  in  fact,  he  occupies  bimself  rather  too  much. 
At  the  tïme  of  his  last  joumey  to  Bome  he  spoke  to  me  of  it 
hi  the  most  pressing  manner.    And  in  the  same  way,  quita 
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reeently,  another  of  your  compatriots,  one  of  the  beat  and 
wortfaiest  of  men,  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  FonraSi  who  brought 
va  that  superb  pilgrimage  of  the  St.  Peter's  Pence  Fimd, 
Bever  ceased  his  efforts  until  I  consented  to  receive  him,  when 
he  spoke  to  me  on  the  same  subject  dormg  nearly  an  honr. 
Only  it  must  be  said  that  they  do  not  agrée  in  the  matter,  for 
one  begs  me  to  do  things  which  the  other  will  not  haye  me 
do  on  any  acconnt.' 

Pierre  realised  that  the  conversation  was  straying  away 
from  his  book,  bnt  he  remembered  having  promised  the 
Visconnt  that  if  he  shonld  see  the  Popehe  wonld  m&ke  an 
attempt  to  obtain  from  him  a  décisive  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  Êimous  question  as  to  whether  the  working-class 
guilds  or  corporations  should  be  free  or  obligatory,  open  or 
dosed.  Ànd  the  unhappy  Yiscount,  kept  in  Paris  by  the  gout^ 
had  written  the  young  priest  letter  after  letter  on  the  subject, 
whilst  his  rival  the  Baron,  availing  himse)f  of  the  opportunity 
offered  by  the  international  pilgrimage,  endeavoured  to  wring 
from  the  Pope  an  approval  of  his  own  vi^s,  with  which  he 
would  hâve  retumed  in  triumph  to  France.  Pierre  con- 
Bcientiously  desired  to  keep  his  promise,  and  so  he  answered  : 
*  Your  HoUness  knows  better  than  any  of  us  in  which  direction 
true  wisdom  lies.  Monsieur  de  Fouras  is  of  opinion  that 
salvation,  the  solution  of  the  labour  question,  lies  simply 
in  the  re-establishment  of  the  old  free  corporations,  whilst 
Monsieur  de  la  Ohoue  desires  the  corporations  to  be  obhgatory, 
protected  by  the  State  and  govemed  by  new  régulations. 
This  last  conception  is  certainly  more  in  agreement  with  the 
social  ideas  now  prévalent  in  France.  Should  yourHoliness 
condescend  to  express  a  favourable  opinion  in  that  sensé,  the 
young  French  Oatholic  party  would  certainly  know  how  to 
tum  it  to  good  resuit,  by  producing  quite  a  movement  of  the 
working  classes  in  favour  of  the  Ohurch.' 

In  his  quiet  way  Léo  Xni  responded:  'But  I  cannot. 
Frenchmen  always  ask  things  of  me  which  I  cannot,  will  not 
do.  What  I  will  allow  you  to  say  on  my  behalf  to  Monsieur 
de  la  Ohoue  is,  that  though  I  cannot  content  him  I  hâve  not 
contented  Monsieur  de  Fouras.  He  obtained  from  me  nothing 
beyond  the  expression  of  my  sincère  goodwill  for  the  French 
working  classes,  who  are  so  dear  to  me  and  who  can  do  so  much 
for  the  restoration  of  the  faith.  Tou  must  surely  understand, 
however,  that  among  you  Frenchmen  there  are  questions  of 
détail,  of  mère  organisation,  so  to  say,  into  whion  I  cannot 
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possibly  enter  wîthout  impartîng  to  them  an  importance 
which  tbey  do  not  hâve,  and  at  the  same  time  greatly  discon- 
tenting  some  people  should  I  please  others.' 

As  the  Pope  prononnced  Ôiese  last  words  he  smiled  a  pale 
smile,  in  whiâi  the  shrewd,  ooncîliatory  politîcîan,  who  was 
determined  not  to  allow  bis  infollibility  to  be  compromîsed  in 
oseless  and  risky  yentnres,  was  fally  reyealed.  Ànd  then  he 
drank  a  little  more  symp  and  wiped  hîs  mouth  with  hîs 
handkerchiefy  like  a  sovereign  whose  Court  dav  is  over  and 
who  takes  his  ease,  having  chosen  this  hoar  01  solitude  and 
silence  to  ohat  as  long  as  he  may  be  so  inclined. 

Pierre,  however,  sought  to  bring  him  back  to  the  subject 
of  his  book.  <  Monsieur  de  la  Ghoue/  said  he,  '  has  shown  me 
80  muoh  kindness  and  îs  so  anxious  to  know  the  fate  reserved 
to  my  book— as  if,  indeed,  it  were  his  own — that  I  should 
hâve  been  very  happy  to  convey  to  him  an  expression  of  your 
Holiness's  approval.' 

However,  the  Pope  continued  wiping  his  mouth  and  did 
not  reply. 

'  I  beoame  acquaînted  with  the  Visoount,'  continued  Pierre, 
'  at  the  résidence  of  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Bergerot,  another 

Seat  heart  whose  ardent  charity  ought  to  sumce  to  restore 
e  fedth  in  France.' 
This  time  the  effect  was  immédiate.  '  Ah  I  yes,  Monsieur 
le  Cardinal  Bergerot  !  '  said  Léo  XIII.  <  I  read  that  letter  of 
his  which  is  printed  at  the  beginning  of  your  book.  He  was 
very  badly  inspired  in  writing  it  to  you  ;  and  you,  my  son, 
acted  very  culpably  on  the  cUiy  you  published  it.  I  oannot 
yet  believe  that  Monsieur  le  Cardinal  JBergerot  had  read  some 
of  your  pages  when  he  sent  you  an  expression  of  his  complète 
and  full  approval.  I  prefer  to  charge  him  with  ignorance 
and  thoughtlessness.  How  could  he  approve  of  your  attacks 
on  dogma,  your  revolutionary  théories  which  tend  to  the 
complète  destruction  of  our  holy  religion  ?  If  it  be  a  f  act 
that  he  had  read  your  book,  the  only  excuse  he  can  invoke  is 
sudden  and  inexplicable  aberration.  It  is  true  that  a  very 
bad  spirit  prevails  among  a  small  portion  of  the  French 
dergy.  What  are  caUed  OalHcan  ideas  are  ever  sprouting  up 
like  noxious  weeds  ;  there  is  a  maJcontent  Liberalism  rebelHous 
to  our  authority  which  continually  hungers  for  free  examina- 
tion  and  sentimental  adventures.' 

The  Pope  grew  animated  as  he  spoke.  Italian  words 
mingled  with  his  hesitating  French,  and  every  now  and  again 
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hia  fdll  nasal  voioe  resounded  with  the  sonorityof  abrasa 
instrument.  'Monsieur  le  Cardinal Bergeroî^liô  continuée!, 
'  must  be  given  to  understand  that  wc  shall  crush  him  on  the 
day  when  we  see  in  him  nothing  but  a  rebellions  son.  Hô 
owes  the  example  of  obédience  ;  we  shall  acquaint  him  with 
our  displeasure,  and  we  hope  that  he  will  submit.  Humility 
and  oharity  are  great  virtues  doubtless,  and  we  hâve  alwaya 
taken  pleasure  in  recognising  theip  in  him.  But  they  must 
not  be  the  refuge  of  a  rebellions  heart,  for.they  are  as  nothing 
unless  aocompanied  by  obédience — obédience,  obédience,  the 
finest  adomment  of  the  great  saints  I  ' 

Pierre  listened  thunderstruck,  overcome.  He  forgot  him- 
self  to  think  of  the  apostle  of  kindliness  and  tolérance  upon 
whose  head  he  had  drawn  this  all-powerful  anger.  So  Don 
Vigilio  had  spoken  the  truth  :  over  and  above  his — ^Pierre's — 
head  the  denunciations  of  the  Bishops  of  Evreux  and 
Poitiers  were  about  to  fall  on  the  man  who  opposed  their 
Ultramontane  policy,  that  worthy  and  gentle  Cardinal 
Bergerot,  whose  heart  was  open  to  ail  the  woes  of  the  lowly 
and  the  poor.  This  âllèd  the  young  priest  with  despair  ;  he 
could  accept  the  denunciation  of  the  Bishop  of  Tarbes  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Grotto,  for  that  only  fell  on 
himself ,  as  a  reprisai  for  what  he  had  written  about  Lourdes  ; 
but  the  underhand  warfare  of  the  others  exasperated  him, 
filled  him  with  dolorous  indignation.  Ând  from  that  puny 
old  man  before  him  with  the  slender,  scraggy  neck  of  an  aged 
bird,  he  had  suddenly  seen  such  a  wrathf ul,  formidable  Master 
arise  that  he  trembled.  How  could  he  hâve  allowed  himself 
to  be  deceived  by  appearances  on  entering  ?  How  could  he 
hâve  imagined  that  he  was  simply  in  présence  of  a  poor  old 
man,  wom  out  by  âge,  désirons  of  peace,  and  ready  for  every 
concession  ?  Â  blast  had  swept  through  that  sleepy  chamber, 
and  ail  his  doubts  and  his  anguish  awoke  once  more.  Ah  ! 
that  Pope,  how  thoroughly  he  answered  to  ail  the  accounts 
that  he,  Pierre,  had  heard  but  had  refused  to  beheve;  so 
many  people  had  told  him  in  Borne  that  he  would  find 
Léo  xni  a  man  of  intellect  rather  than  of  sentiment,  a  man 
of  the  most  unbounded  pride,  who  from  his  very  youth  had 
nourished  the  suprême  ambition,  to  such  a  point  indeed  that 
he  had  promised  eventuâl  triumph  to  his  relatives  in  order 
that  they  might  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  for  him,  while 
since  he  had  occupied  the  pontiQcal  throne  bis  one  wSL  and 
détermination  had  been  to  reign,  to  reign  in  spite  of  aU,  to  be 
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ihe  sole  absolnte  and  omnipotent  master  of  the  world  I  And 
now  hère  was  reality  arisîng  with  irrésistible  force  and  con- 
firming  eveirthing.  And  yet  Pierre  struggled,  stubbomlj 
clutching  at  Lis  dream  once  more. 

'  Oh  l  Holy  Father,'  said  he,  '  I  should  be  grieved  indeed 
if  bis  Eminence  should  bave  a  moment's  worry  on  account  of 
my  unfortunate  book.  If  I  be  guilty  I  can  answer  for  my 
error,  but  bis  Eminence  only  obeyed  Ôie  dictâtes  of  bis  heart 
and  can  only  bave  transgressed  by  excess  of  love  for  the  dis- 
inherited  of  the  world  I  ' 

Léo  XIII  made  no  reply.  He  had  again  raised  bis  superb 
ejes,  those  eyes  of  ardent  life  set,  as  it  were,  in  the  motionless 
couutenance  of  an  alabaster  idol;  and  once  more  he  was 
fizedly  gazing  at  the  young  priest. 

And  Pierre,  amidst  bis  retuming  feverishness,  seemed  to 
behold  him  growing  in  power  and  splendour,  wMLst  behind 
him  arose  a  vision  of  the  âges,  a  vision  of  that  long  line  of 
popes  whom  the  young  priest  had  previously  evoked,  the 
saintly  and  the  proud  ones,  the  warriors  and  the  ascetics,  the 
theologians  and  the  diplomatists,  those  who  had  worn  armour, 
those  who  had  conquered  by  the  Cross,  those  who  had  dis- 
posed  of  empires  as  of  mère  provinces  which  God  had  com- 
mitted  to  their  charge.  And  in  particular  Pierre  beheld  the 
great  Gregory,  the  conqueror  and  founder,  and  Sixtus  V,  the 
negotiator  and  politician,  who  had  first  foreseen  the  eventual 
victory  of  the  papacy  over  ail  the  vanquished  monarchies. 
Ahl  what  a  throng  of  magnificent  princes,  of  sovereign 
masters  with  powerful  brains  and  arms,  there  was  behind  that 

Eale,  motionless,  old  man  I  What  an  accumulation  of  inex- 
austible  détermination,  stubbom  genius,  and  boundless 
domination  I  The  whole  bistory  of  human  ambition,  the 
whole  effort  of  the  âges  to  subject  the  nations  to  the  pride  of 
one  man,  the  greatest  force  that  bas  ever  conquered,  exploited 
and  fashioned  manldnd  in  the  name  of  its  happiness  I  And 
even  now,  when  territorial  sovereignty  had  corne  to  an  end, 
how  great  was  the  spiritual  sovereignty  of  that  pale  and 
slender  old  man,  in  whose  présence  women  f  ainted,  as  if  over- 
come  by  the  divine  splendeur  radiating  from  bis  person. 
Not  oïdy  did  aU  the  resounding  glories,  the  masterf ul  triumphs 
of  bistory  spread  out  behind  him,  but  heaven  opened,  the  very 
sphères  beyond  life  shone  out  in  their  dazzling  mystery.  He 
— the  Poçe — stood  at  the  portais  of  heaven,  holding  the  keys 
and  opening  those  portais  to  human  soûls  ;  ail  the  ancient 
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symbolism  was  reviTed,  freed  at  last  from  the  staîus  of  rojalty 
hère  below. 

*  Oh  !  I  beg  you,  Holy  Father,*  resumed  Pierre,  *  if  an 
example  be  needed  strike  none  other  than  myself .  I  bave 
corne,  and  am  hère  ;  décide  my  iate,  but  do  not  aggravate  my 
pnnishment  byfilling  me  with  remorse  at  having  bronght 
oondemnation  on  the  innocent.' 

Léo  XTTT  still  refrained  from  replying,  thongh  he  continued 
to  look  at  the  yotmg  priest  with  buming  eyes.  Ànd  he, 
Pierre,  no  longer  beheld  Léo  XIII,  the  last  of  a  long  line  of 
popes,  the  Vicar  of  Jésus  Christ,  the  Buccessor  of  the  Prince 
of  the  Apostles,  the  Suprême  Pontiff  of  the  Universal  Church, 
Patriarch  of  the  East,  Primate  of  Italy,  Ârchbishop  and 
Metropolitan  of  the  Boman  Province,  8oyereign  of  the  tem- 
poral Domains  of  the  Holy  Church  ;  he  saw  the  Léo  XTTI 
that  he  had  dreamt  of,  the  awaited  savîour  who  would  dispel 
the  firightful  cataclysm  in  which  rotten  society  was  sinMng. 
He  beheld  him  with  his  supple,  lofty  intelligence  and  fratemal, 
conciliatory  tactics,  avoiding  friction  and  labouring  to  bring 
about  unity  ;  whilst  with  his  heart  overflowing  with  love  he 
went  straight  to  the  hearts  of  the  multitude,  again  giving  the 
best  of  his  blood  in  sign  of  the  new  alliance.  He  raised  him 
aloft  as  the  sole  remaining  moral  authority,  the  sole  possible 
bond  of  charity  and  peace — as  the  Father,  in  fact,  who  alone 
could  stamp  out  injustice  among  his  children,  destroy  misery, 
and  re-establish  the  liberating  Law  of  Work  by  bringing  the 
nations  back  to  the  faith  of  the  primitive  Church,  the  gentle- 
ness  and  the  wisdom  of  the  true  Christian  communitv.  Ând 
in  the  deep  silence  of  that  room  the  great  figure  which  he 
thus  set  up  assumed  invincible  all-powerfulness,  extraordinary 
majesty. 

*  Oh,  I  beseech  you,  Holy  Father,  listen  to  me,'  he  said. 
*  Do  not  even  strike  me,  strike  no  one,  neither  a  being  nor 
a  thing,  anything  that  can  suffer  under  the  sun.  Show 
Mndness  and  indulgence  to  ail,  show  ail  the  kindness  and 
indulgence  which  the  sight  of  the  world's  sufferings  must 
bave  set  in  you  I  ' 

Ând  then,  seeing  that  Léo  XIII  still  remained  silent  and 
still  left  him  standing  there,  he  sank  down  upon  his  knees,  as 
if  f elled  by  the  growing  émotion  which  rendered  his  heart  so 
heavy.  Ànd  wiâiin  him  there  was  a  sort  of  iéhàdk  ;  ail  his 
doubts,  ail  his  anguish  and  sadness  burst  forth  in  an  irrésis- 
tible stream.    There  was  the  memory  of  the  fiîghtful  day 
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tbat  he  had  just  spent,  ihe  tragic  death  of  Dario  and  Benedetta, 
wbioh  weighed  on  him  like  lead  ;  there  were  àll  the  sufferings 
that  he  had  experîenced  since  his  arrivai  in  Borne,  the 
destruction  of  his  illusions,  the  wounds  dealt  to  his  delicacy, 
the  buffets  with  which  men  and  things  had  responded  to  his 
young  enthusiasm;  and,  lying  yet  more  deeply  within  his 
heart,  there  was  the  sum  toted  of  human  wretchedness, 
the  thought  of  femished  ones  howling  for  food,  of  mothers 
whose  breasts  were  drained  and  who  sobbed  whilst  kissing 
their  hungry  babes,  of  fathers  without  work,  who  clenched 
their  fists  and  revolted — ^indeed,  the  whole  of  that  hateful 
misery  which  is  as  old  as  mankind  itself,  which  bas  preved 
npon  mankind  since  its  earliest  hour,  and  which  he  now  had 
everywhere  found  increasing  in  horror  and  havoc,  without 
a  gleam  of  hope  that  it  would  ever  be  healed.  And  withal, 
yet  more  immense  and  more  incurable,  he  felt  within  him 
a  nameless  sorrow  to  which  he  could  assign  no  précise  cause 
or  name — an  universal,  an  illimitable  sorrow  with  which 
he  melted  despairingly,  and  which  was  perhaps  the  very  sor- 
row of  life. 

*  0  Holy  Pather  I  '  he  exclaimed,  *  I  myself  bave  no  existence 
and  my  book  bas  no  existence.  I  desired,  passionately  desired 
to  see  your  Holiness  that  I  might  explain  and  défend  myself. 
But  I  no  longer  know,  I  can  no  longer  recall  a  single  one  of 
the  things  that  I  wiE^ed  to  say,  I  can  only  weep,  weep  the 
tears  which  are  stifling  me.  Tes,  I  am  but  a  poor  man,  and 
the  only  need  I  f eel  is  to  speak  to  you  of  the  poor.  Oh  I  the 
poor  ones,  oh  I  the  lowly  ones,  whom  for  two  years  past  I 
bave  seen  in  oxafaubov/rgs  of  Paris,  so  wretched  and  so  fuU  of 
pain  ;  the  poor  little  ohildren  that  I  bave  picked  out  of  the 
snow,  the  poor  little  angels  who  had  eaten  nothing  for  two 
days;  the  women  too,  oonsumed  by  oonsumption,  without 
bread  or  fire,  sbivering  in  filthy  hovels  ;  and  the  men  thrown 
on  the  streets  by  slacbiess  of  trade,  weary  of  begging  for  work 
as  one  begs  for  alms,  sinking  back  into  night,  drunken  with 
rage  and  harbouring  the  sole  avenging  thought  of  setting  the 
whole  oity  afire  I  Ând  that  night  too,  that  terrible  night, 
when  in  a  room  of  horror  I  beheld  a  mother  who  had  just 
killed  herself  with  her  ôye  little  ones,  she  lying  on  a  palliasse 
suckling  her  last-bom  and  two  little  girls,  t^o  pretty  little 
blondes,  sleeping  the  last  sleep  beside  her,  while  the  two  boys 
had  Buccumbed  f arther  away,  one  of  them  orouching  agaînst  a 
Widlf  and  the  other  lying  upon  the  floor,  distorted  as  though 
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by  a  last  efFort  to  ayoïd  death  t  •  •  .  0  H0I7  Father  I  I  am 
but  an  ambassador,  the  messenger  of  those  who  soffer  and  who 
Bob,  the  humble  delegate  of  the  humble  ones  who  die  of  want 
beneath  the  hateful  harshness,  the  frightful  injustice  of  our 
present-day  social  System  I  Ând  I  bring  your  Holîness  their 
tears,  and  I  lay  their  tortures  at  your  Holiness*s  feet,  I  raise 
their  cry  of  woe,  like  a  cry  from  the  abyss,  that  cry  which 
demands  justice  unless  indeed  the  very  Heavens  are  to  fiall  I 
Oh  I  show  your  loving  kindness,  Holy  Father,  show  compas- 
sion !  ' 

The  young  man  had  stretched  out  his  arms  and  implored 
Léo  XITT  with  a  gesture  as  of  suprême  appeal  to  the  divine 
compassion.  Then  he  continued  :  *  And  hère,  Holy  Father, 
in  this  splendid  and  etemal  Eome,  is  not  the  want  and  misery 
as  frightful  I  During  the  weeks  that  I  hâve  roamed  hither 
and  thither  among  the  dust  of  f  amous  ruins  I  hâve  never  ceased 
to  come  in  contact  with  evils  which  demand  cure.  Ah  I  to 
think  of  ail  that  is  crumbliug,  ail  that  is  expiring,  the  agony 
of  so  much  glory,  the  fearful  sadness  of  a  world  wMch  is  dying 
of  exhaustion  and  hunger  !  Yonder,  under  your  Holiness's 
Windows,  hâve  I  not  seen  a  district  of  horrors,  a  district  of 
unfinished  palaces  stricken  like  rickety  children  who  cannot 
attain  to  fuU  growth,  palaces  which  are  already  in  ruias  and 
hâve  become  places  of  refuge  for  ail  the  woeful  misery  of 
Bome  ?  And  hère,  as  in  Paris,  what  a  suffering  multitude, 
what  a  shameless  exhibition  too  of  the  social  sore,  the  devour- 
ing  cancer  openly  tolerated  and  displayed  in  utter  heedless- 
ness  I  There  are  whole  familles  leading  idle  and  hungry  lives 
in  the  splendid  sunlight  ;  f athers  waiting  for  work  to  fiall  to 
them  from  heaven  ;  sons  listlessly  spendmg  their  days  asleep 
on  the  dry  grass  ;  mothers  and  daughters,  withered  before 
their  time,  shuffling  about  in  loquacious  idleness.  0  Holy 
Father,  already  to-morrow  at  dawn  may  your  Holiness  open 
that  window  yonder  and  with  your  bénédiction  awaken  that 
great  childish  people,  which  still  slumbers  in  ignorance  and 
poverty  I  May  your  Holiness  give  it  the  soûl  it  laoks,  a  soûl 
with  the  consciousness  of  human  dignity,  of  the  necessarylaw 
of  work,  of  free  and  fraternal  life  regulated  by  justice  only  I 
Yes,  may  your  Holiness  make  a  people  out  of  that  heap  of 
wretches,  whose  excuse  lies  in  ail  their  bodily  suffering  and 
mental  night,  who  live  like  the  beasts  that  go  by  and  die, 
never  knowingnorunderstanding,  yetever  lashed  onwardwith 
the  whip  I  • 
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Pierre's  sobs  were  graâoally  choking  him,  and  it  was  only 
the  impulse  of  hîs  passion  whioh  still  enabled  him  to  speak. 
*  And,  Holy  Father,'  he  continned,  *  ia  it  not  to  yon  that  I 
onght  to  address  myself  in  the  name  of  ail  thèse  wretched 
ones  ?  Are  you  not  the  Father,  and  is  it  not  bef ore  the  Father 
that  the  messenger  of  the  poor  and  the  lowly  should  kneel 
as  I  am  kneeling  now  ?  And  is  it  not  to  the  Father  that  he 
should  bring  the  hnge  burden  of  their  sorrows  and  ask  for 
pity  and  help  and  justice  ?  Yes,  particularly  for  justice  I  And 
since  you  are  the  Father,  throw  the  doors  wide  open  so  that 
ail  may  enter,  even  the  humblest  of  your  children,thefaithful, 
the  chance  passers,  even  the  rebellions  ones  and  those  who 
hâve  gone  astray  but  who  will  perhaps  enter  and  whom  you 
will  save  from  the  errors  of  abandonment  I  Be  as  the  house 
of  refuge  on  the  dangerous  road,  the  loving  greeter  of  the 
wayfarer,  the  lamp  of  hospitality  which  ever  bums,  and  is 
seen  afar  off  and  saves  one  in  the  storm  I  And  since,  0 
Father,  you  are  power  be  salvation  also  I  You  can  do  ail  ; 
you  hâve  centuries  of  domination  behind  you  ;  you  hâve  now- 
adays  risen  to  a  moral  authority  which  has  rendered  you  the 
arbiter  of  the  world  ;  you  are  there  bef  ore  me  like  the  very 
majesty  of  the  sun  which  illumines  and  fructifies  I  Oh  I  be 
the  star  of  kindness  and  charity,  be  the  redeemer  ;  take  in 
hand  once  more  the  purpose  of  Jésus,  which  has  been  per- 
verted  by  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful 
who  hâve  ended  by  transforming  the  work  of  the  Gospel  into 
the  most  hateful  of  ail  monuments  of  pride  and  tyranny  I 
And  since  the  work  has  been  spoilt,  take  it  in  hand,  begin  it 
afresh,  place  yourself  on  the  side  of  the  little  ones,  the  lowly 
ones,  the  poor  ones,  and  bring  them  back  to  the  peace,  the 
fratemity  and  the  justice  of  the  original  Christian  communion. 
And  say,  0  Father,  that  I  hâve  understood  you,  that  I  hâve 
sincerely  expressed  in  this  respect  your  most  cherished  ideas, 
the  sole  living  désire  of  your  reign  I  The  rest,  oh  I  the  resfc, 
my  book,  myself,  what  matter  they  I  I  do  not  défend  myself, 
I  only  seek  your  glory  and  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Say 
that  from  the  depths  of  this  Vatican  you  bave  heard  the 
rending  of  our  corrupt  modem  societies  I  Say  that  you  hâve 
quivered  with  loving  pity,  say  that  you  désire  to  prevent  the 
awful  impending  catastrophe  by  recaUing  the  Gospel  to  the 
hearts  of  your  children  who  are  stricken  with  madness,  and 
by  bringing  them  back  to  the  âge  of  simplicity  and  purity 
fthéa  the  first  Ghristians  lived  together  in  innocent  brother- 
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hood  I  Tes,  it  is  for  that  reason,  îa  it  not,  that  you  faave 
placed  yourself ,  Fatber,  on  the  side  of  the  poor,  and  for  thaï 
reason  I  am  hère  and  entreat  you  for  pity  and  kindness  and 
justice  with  my  whole  soûl  I  * 

Then  the  young  man  gave  way  beneath  his  émotion,  and 
feU  ail  of  a  heap  npon  the  floor  amidst  a  rush  of  sobs — ^loud, 
endless  sobs,  whicîi  flowed  forth  in  billows,  ooming  as  it 
were  not  only  from  himself  but  from  ail  the  wretohed,  from 
the  whole  world  in  whose  veins  sorrow  coursed  mingled  with 
the  very  blood  of  life.  He  was  there  as  the  ambassador  of 
suffering,  as  he  had  saîd«  Ând  indeed,  at  the  f  oot  of  that  mute 
and  motîonless  Pope,  he  was  like  the  personification  of  the 
whole  of  human  woe. 

Léo  XTTT,  who  was  extremely  fond  of  talking  and  could 
only  listen  to  others  with  an  effort,  had  twice  raised  one  of  his 
palUd  hands  to  interrupt  the  young  priest.  Then,  gradually 
overcome  by  astonishment,  touohed  by  émotion  himself,  he 
had  allowed  him  to  continue,  to  go  on  to  the  end  of  his  out- 
burst.  Â  little  blood  eyen  had  suffused  the  anowy  whiteness 
of  the  Fontiff's  £ace  whilst  his  eyes  shone  out  yet  more 
brilliantly.  And  as  soon  as  he  saw  the  young  man  speech- 
less  at  lus  feet,  shaken  by  those  sobs  which  seemed  to  be 
wrenching  away  his  heart,  he  became  anxious  and  leant  for- 
ward  :  '  Galm  vourself,  my  son,  raise  yourself,'  he  sald. 

But  ttie  soDS  sidll  contînued,  still  flowed  forth,  ail  reason 
and  respect  being  swept  away  amidst  that  distracted  plaint  of 
a  wounded  soûl,  that  moan  of  suffering,  dying  flesh. 

'  Baise  yourself,  my  son,  it  is  not  proper,'  repeated  Léo 
Xin.  'There,  take  that  chair.'  Ànd  with  a  gesture  of 
authority  he  at  last  invited  the  young  man  to  ait  down. 

Pierre  rose  with  pain,  and  at  once  seated  himself  in  order 
that  he  might  not  f  ail.  He  brushed  his  hair  back  from  his 
forehead,  and  wiped  his  scaldîng  tears  away  with  his  hands, 
unable  to  understand  what  had  just  happened,  but  striving  to 
regain  his  self-possession. 

'  Tou  appeal  to  the  Holy  Father,'  said  Léo  XTTT.  <  Ah  t 
rest  assured  that  his  heart  is  f ull  of  pity  and  afiection  for  those 
who  are  unf  ortunate.  But  that  is  not  the  point,  it  is  our  holy 
religion  which  is  in  question.  I  hâve  read  your  book,  a  bad 
book  I  tell  you  so  at  once,  the  most  dangerous  and  culpable 
of  books,  predsely  on  account  of  its  qualities,  the  pages  in 
which  I  myself  fdt  interested.  Yes,  I  was  of ten  f&sconated,  I 
shoûld  not  hâve  continued  my  perusal  had  I  not  félt  canie^ 
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ftway»  tranEfported  by  the  ardent  breath  of  yoni  faîth  and 
enthoBiasm.  The  subject  "  New  Borne  "  is  sach  a  beautifol 
one  and  impassions  me  so  much,  and  certainly  there  is  a  book 
to  be  writt^  nnder  ihat  title  but  in  a  very  différent  spirit  to 
yoors.  You  think  that  yon  hâve  understood  me,  my  son,  that 
yon  hâve  so  penetrated  yourself  with  my  writings  and  actions 
that  you  simply^xpress  my  most  cherished  ideas.  Bat  no, 
no,  yon  hâve  not  understood  me,  and  that  is  why  I  desired  to 
Bee  you,  explain  things  to  you  and  convince  you.' 

It  was  now  Pierre  who  sat  listening,  mute  and  motionlesz: 
Yet  he  had  only  come  thither  to  défend  himself  ;  for  three 
months  past  he  had  been  feverishly  desiring  this  interview, 
preparing  his  arguments  and  feeling  confident  of  victory  ;  and 
now  although  he  heard  his  book  spoken  of  as  dangerous  and 
culpable  he  did  not  protest,  did  not  reply  with  any  one  of 
those  good  reasons  which  he  had  deemed  so  irrésistible.  But 
the  fact  was  that  intense  weariness  had  come  upon  him,  the 
appeal  that  he  had  made,  the  tears  that  he  had  shed  had  left 
him  utterly  eihausted.  By  and  by,  however,  he  would  be  brave 
and  would  say  what  he  had  resolved  to  say. 

'  People  do  not  understand  me,  do  not  understand  me  !  ' 
resumed  Léo  XIII  with  an  air  of  impatient  irritation.  '  It  is 
incredible  what  trouble  I  hâve  to  maKe  myself  understood  in 
France  espedally  I  Take  the  temporal  power  for  instance  ; 
how  can  you  hâve  fancied  that  the  Holy  See  would  ever  enter 
into  any  compromise  on  that  question  ?  Such  ,language  is 
unworthy  of  a  priest,  it  is  the  chimerical  dream  of  one  who  is 
ignorant  of  the  conditions  in  whîch  the  papacy  has  hitberto 
lived  and  in  which  it  must  still  live  if  it  does  not  désire  to  dis- 
appear.  Cannot  you  see  the  sophistry  of  your  argument  that 
the  Church  becomes  the  loftier  the  more  it  frees  itself  from 
the  cares  of  terrestrial  sovereignty  ?  A  purely  spiritual  royalty, 
a  sway  of  charity  and  love,  indeed,  'tiâ  a  fine  imagînative  idea  I 
But  who  will  ensure  us  respect  ?  Who  will  grant  us  the  alms 
of  a  stone  on  which  to  rest  our  head  if  we  are  ever  driven 
forth  and  f orced  to  roam  the  highways  ?  Who  will  guarantee 
our  independence  when  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  every  8tate  ? 
.  .  •  N0|  no  l  this  soil  of  Bome  is  ours,  we  haye  inherited  it 
&om  the  long  Une  of  our  ancestors,  and  it  is  the  indestructiblCi 
etemal  soil  on  which  the  Church  is  built,  so  that  anv  relin- 
quishment  would  mean  the  downfall  of  the  Holy  Uatholio 
Âpostolio  and  Boman  Chm^ch.  Ând,  moreover,  we  could  not 
relinquish  it  ;  we  are  bound  by  our  oath  to  God  and  man.' 
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He  patised  for  a  moment  io  allow  Pierre  to  answer  him« 
But  the  latter  to  his  stupéfaction  oonld  eay  nothing,  for  he 
perceived  tbat  this  Pope  spoke  as  he  was  bonnd  to  spcNftk.  AU 
the  heayy,  mysterions  things  which  had  weighed  the  yonng 
priest  down  whilst  he  was  waiting  in  the  ante-room  now 
became  more  and  more  olearly  defined.  They  were,  indeed, 
the  things  which  he  had  seen  and  leamt  since  his  arrivai  in 
Bome,  the  disillusions,  the  rebuffs  which  he  had  experienced, 
ail  the  many  points  of  différence  between  existing  reality  and 
imagination,  whereby  his  dream  of  a  retnm  to  primitiye 
Ghristianity  was  already  half  sbattered.  Ând  in  particnlar 
he  remembered  the  hoor  which  he  had  spent  on  the  dôme  of 
St.  Peter's  when  in  présence  of  the  old  city  of  glory  so  stub« 
bomly  clinging  to  its  purple,  he  had  realised  that  he  was  an 
imbécile  with  his  idea  of  a  pnrely  spiritual  pope.  He  had  that 
day  fled  from  the  forions  shouts  of  the  pUgrims  acclaiming 
the  Pope  Eing.  He  had  only  accepted  the  necessity  for  money, 
that  laat  form  of  servitude  still  binding  the  Pope  to  earth. 
But  ail  had  crumbled  afterwards,  when  he  had  beheld  the  real 
Bome,  the  ancient  city  of  pride  and  domination  where  the 
papacy  can  never  be  complète  without  the  temporal  power. 
Too  many  bonds,  dogma,  tradition,  environment,  the  very  soil 
itself  rendered  the  Ghurch  for  ever  immutable.  It  was  ocly 
in  appearances  that  she  could  make  concessions,  and  a  time 
would  even  arrive  when  her  concessions  would  cease,  in 
présence  of  the  impossibility  of  going  any  further  without 
committing  suicide.  If  his,  Pierre's,  dream  of  a  New  Bome 
were  ever  to  be  realised,  it  would  only  be  far  away  from  ancienfc 
Bome.  Only  in  some  distant  région  could  the  new  Ghristianity 
anse,  for  Gatholicism  was  bound  to  die  on  the  spot  when  the 
last  of  the  popes,  riveted  to  that  land  of  ruins,  should  dis- 
appear  beneath  the  falling  dôme  of  St.  Peter's,  which  would 
fall  as  surely  as  the  temple  of  Jupiter  had  fallen  I  Ând,  as  for 
that  pope  of  the  présent  day,  though  he  might  bave  no 
kingdom,  though  âge  might  bave  made  him  weak  and  fragile, 
though  his  bloodless  paJlor  might  be  that  of  some  ancient 
idol  of  wax,  he  none  the  less  flared  with  the  red  passion  for 
universal  sovereignty,  he  was  none  the  less  the  stubbom  scion 
of  his  ancestry,  the  Pontifex  Maximus,  the  Gœsar  Imperator 
in  whose  veins  flowed  the  blood  of  Augustus,  master  of  the 
world. 

*  Yoa  must  be  folly  aware,'  resumed  Léo  XTTT,  *  of  the 
ardent  désire  for  unity  which  bas  alwaya  possessed  ns.    We 
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were  veiy  happy  on  the  day  when  we  unified  the  rite,  by  im- 
posîng  tbe  Boman  rite  throughout  the  whole  Gatholic  worid. 
This  is  one  of  our  most  cherished  victories,  for  it  can  do  much 
to  uphold  our  authority.  And  I  hope  that  our  efforts  in  the 
Ëast  will  end  by  bringmg  our  dear  brethren  of  the  dissident 
communions  back  to  us,  in  the  same  way  as  I  do  not  despair  of 
conyincing  the  Anglican  sects,  without  speaking  of  the  other 
80-called  Protestant  sects  who  will  be  compelled  to  retum  to 
the  bosom  of  the  only  Church,  the  Catholio,  Apostolic  and 
Boman  Church,  when  the  times  predicted  by  iJie  Christ  shall 
be  accomplished.  But  a  thing  which  you  did  not  say  in  your 
book  is  that  the  Church  oan  relinquish  nothing  whatever  of 
dogma.  On  the  contrary,  you  seem  to  f ancy  that  an  agreement 
might  be  effected,  concessions  made  on  either  side,  and  that, 
my  son,  is  a  culpable  thought,  such  language  as  a  priest 
cannot  use  without  being  guiïty  of  a  crime.  No,  the  truth  is 
absolute,  not  a  stone  of  the  ediûce  shall  be  changed.  Oh  I  in 
matters  of  form,  we  will  do  whatever  may  be  asked.  We  are 
ready  to  adopt  the  most  conciliatory  courses  if  it  be  only  a 
question  of  tuming  certain  difficulties  and  weighing  expressions 
in  order  to  facihtate  agreement.  .  .  .  Again,  there  is  the  part 
we  bave  taken  in  contemporary  socialism,  and  hère  too  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  be  understood.  Those  whom  you 
hâve  so  well  called  the  disinherited  of  the  world,  are  certainly 
the  object  of  our  sohcitude.  If  socialism  be  simply  a  désire 
for  justice,  and  a  constant  détermination  to  come  to  the  help 
of  the  weak  and  the  suffering,  who  can  daim  to  give  more 
thought  to  the  matter,  and  work  with  more  energy  than  our- 
selves  ?  Has  not  the  Church  always  been  the  mother  of  the 
afflicted,  the  helper  and  benef actress  of  the  poor  ?  We  are 
for  ail  reasonable  progress,  we  admit  ail  new  social  forms 
which  will  promote  peace  and  fratemity.  .  .  Only  we  can  but 
condemn  that  socialism  which  beglns  by  driving  away  God  as 
a  means  of  ensuring  the  happiness  of  mankind.  Therein  lies 
simple  savagery,  an  abominable  relapse  into  the  primitive 
state  in  which  there  can  only  be  catastrophe,  conflagration 
and  massacre.  And  that  again  is  a  point  on  which  you  hâve 
not  laid  sufficient  stress,  for  you  hâve  not  shown  in  your  book 
that  there  can  be  no  progress  outside  the  pale  of  the  Church, 
that  she  is  really  the  only  initiatory  and  guiding  power  to 
whom  one  may  surrender  oneself  without  fear.  Indeed,  and 
in  this  again  you  bave  sinned,  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  you  set 
God  on  one  side,  as  if  for  you  religion  lay  solely  in  a  certain 
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bent  of  tbe  sool,  a  florescenoe  of  love  and  ebanty,  which  snf- 
fioed  one  to  work  one*s  salvation.  But  that  is  exécrable 
hezesy.  God  is  ever  présent,  master  of  sonls  and  bodies  ;  and 
religion  remains  the  bond,  tbe  law,  the  very  goveming  power 
of  manMnd,  apart  £rom  which  there  can  only  be  barbarism  in 
this  world  and  damnation  in  the  next.  And,  once  agaîn, 
forms  are  of  no  importance  ;  it  is  suffîeient  that  dogma  shonld 
remain.  Thus  our  adhésion  to  the  French  Bepublic  proves 
that  we  in  no  wise  mean  to  link  the  fate  of  religion  to  that  of 
any  f orm  of  govemment,  however  august  and  ancient  the  latter 
may  be.  Dynasties  may  hâve  done  their  time,  but  God  is 
etemal.  Kings  may  perish,  but  God  lives  I  And,  moreover, 
there  is  nothing  and-Ghristian  in  the  republican  form  of 
govemment  ;  indeed,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  seem  like  an 
awakening  of  that  Christian  commonwealth  to  which  yoahaye 
referred  in  some  really  charming  pages.  The  worst  is  that 
liberty  at  once  becomes  licence,  and  that  onr  désire  for  con- 
ciliation is  often  very  badly  reqnited  .  .  .  But  ah  I  what  a 
wicked  book  you  hâve  written,  my  son,  with  the  best  inten- 
tions, I  am  willing  to  believe  it,  and  how  your  silence  shows 
that  you  are  beginning  to  recognise  the  disastrous  conséquences 
of  your  error.' 

Pierre  still  remained  silent,  overoome,  feeUng  as  if  his 
arguments  would  fall  against  some  deaf ,  blind  and  impénétrable 
rock,  which  it  was  useless  to  assail  since  nothing  could  enter 
it.  And  only  one  thing  now  pre-occupied  him  ;  he  wondered 
how  it  was  that  a  man  of  such  intelligence  and  such  ambition 
had  not  f ormed  a  more  distinct  and  exact  idea  of  the  modem 
world.  He  could  divine  that  the  Pope  possessed  much  in- 
formation and  carried  the  map  of  Ghristcoidom  with  many  of 
the  needs,  deeds  and  hopes  of  the  nations,  in  his  mind  amidst 
his  complicated  diplomatie  enterprises  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
what  gaps  there  were  in  his  knowledgo  !  The  truth,  no  doubt, 
*  was  that  his  personal  acquaintance  with  the  world  was  con- 
fined  to  his  hrief  nundature  at  Brussels.* 

During  his  occupation  of  the  see  of  Perugia,  which  had 
followed,  ho  had  only  mingled  with  the  dawning^Ùfe  of  young 
Italy.  And  for  eighteen  years  now  he  had  been  shut  up  in  the 
Vatican,  isolated  f rom  the  rest  of  mankind  and  communicating 
with  the  nations  solely  through  his  entourage^  which  was  often 
most  nnintelligent,  most  mendacious,  and  most  treacherous. 

'  That,  too,  was  in  1843-44,  and  the  world  is  now  atterly  nnllke  what 
Il  was  then  I->2Vwi«. 
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Moreover,  he  was  an  Italian  priest,  a  superstitions  and  despotio 
High  Pontiff,  bound  by  tradition,  subjected  to  the  influences 
o£  race,^  environment,  pecuniary  considérations  and  poÛtical 
necessities,  not  to  speak  of  his  great  pride,  the  conviction  that 
he  ought  to  be  impÛcitly  obeved  in  ail  things  as  the  one  sole 
legitimate  power  upon  earth.  Therein  lay  fatal  causes  of 
mental  deformity,  of  errors  and  gaps  in  his  extraordinary 
braînf  though  the  latter  certainly  possessed  many  admirable 
qualities,  quickness  of  compréhension  and  patient  stubbornness 
of  will  and  strength  to  draw  conclusions  and  act.  Of  ail  his 
powers,  however,  that  of  intuition  was  certainly  the  most 
wonderful,  for  was  it  not  this  alone  which,  owing  to  his  volun- 
tary  imprisonment,  enabled  him  to  divine  the  vast  évolution 
of  humanity  at  the  présent  day  ?  He  was  thus  keenly  con- 
scious  of  the  dangers  surrounding  him,  of  the  rising  tide  of 
democracy  and  the  boundless  océan  of  science  which  threatened 
to  submerge  the  little  islet  where  the  dôme  of  St.  Peter's  yet 
triumphed.  Ând  the  object  of  ail  his  policy,  of  ail  his  labour, 
was  to  conquer  so  that  he  might  reign.  If  he  desired  the 
onity  of  the  Church  it  was  in  order  that  the  latter  might 
become  strong  and  inexpugnable  in  the  oontest  which  he  fore- 
saw.  If  he  preached  conciliation,  granting  concessions  in 
matters  of  form,  tolerating  audadous  actions  on  the  part  of 
American  bishops,  it  was  because  he  deeply  and  secretly 
feared  the  dislocation  of  the  Church,  some  sudden  schism 
which  might  hasten  disaster.  And  this  fear  explained  his 
retuming  affection  for  the  people,  the  concem  which  he  dis- 
played  respecting  socialism,  and  the  Christian  solution  which 
he  ofifered  to  the  woes  of  earthly  Hfe.  As  Cœsar  was  stricken 
low,  was  not  the  long  contest  for  possession  of  the  i)eople 
over,  and  would  not  the  people,  the  great  silent  multitude, 
speak  out,  and  give  itself  to  mm,  the  Pope  ?  He  had  begun 
experiments  with  France,  forsaking  the  lost  cause  of  the 
monarchy  and  recognising  the  Eepublio  which  he  hoped  might 
prove  strong  and  victorious,  for  in  spite  of  everything  France 
remained  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Church,  the  only  Catholio 
nation  which  yet  possessed  sufiBcient  strength  to  restore  the 
temporal  power  at  some  propitious  moment.  And  briefly 
Leo's  désire  was  to  reign.  To  reign  by  the  support  of  France 
since  it  seemed  impossible  to  do  so  by  the  support  of  Germany  I 
To  reign  bjr  the  support  of  the  people,  since  the  people  was 
now  becoming  the  master,  the  bestower  of  thrones  l  To  reign 
by  meana  even  of  an  Italian  Eepublio,  if  only  that  Republio 
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could  wrest  Borne  from  the  Hoose  of  Savoy  and  restore  her 
to  bim,  a  fédéral  Bepublio  which  would  make  him  Président 
of  the  United  States  of  Italypending  the  time  when  he  shonld 
be  Président  of  the  United  States  of  Europe  I  To  reign  in 
spite  of  everybody  and  everything,  such  was  bis  ambition  ;  to 
reign  over  the  world,  eyen  as  Augustus  had  reigned,  Augostas 
wbose  deyonring  blood  alone  upbeld  this  expiring  old  man, 
yet  80  stubbomly  clinging  to  power  I 

*  And  another  crime  of  yours,  my  son,*  resumed  Léo  XIIJi 
*  is  that  you  baye  dared  to  ask  for  a  new  religion.  That  is 
impious,  blasphémons,  sacrilegious.  There  is  but  one  reli- 
gion in  the  world,  our  Holy  Gatholic  Apostolio  and  Boman 
Beligion,  apart  from  which  there  can  be  but  darkness  and 
damnation.  I  quite  understand  that  what  you  mean  to  imply 
is  a  return  to  early  Christianity.  But  the  error  of  so-called 
Protestautism,  so  culpable  and  so  déplorable  in  its  consé- 
quences, never  had  any  other  pretext.  As  soon  as  one  départs 
from  the  strict  observance  of  dogma  and  absolute  respect  for 
tradition  one  sinks  into  the  most  frightful  précipices  •  •  •  Ah  ! 
Bchism,  schism,  my  son,  is  a  crime  beyond  forgiyeness,  an 
assassination  of  the  true  God,  adeyice  of  the  loathsome  Beast 
of  Temptation  which  Hell  sends  into  the  world  to  work  the 
ruin  of  the  f aithful  !  If  your  book  contained  nothing  beyond 
those  words  '  a  new  religion,'  it  would  be  necessary  to  destroy 
and  bum  it  like  so  much  poison  fatal  in  its  efifects  upon  the 
human  soûl.' 

He  continued  at  length  on  this  subject,  while  Pierre  recalled 
what  Don  Vigilio  had  told  him  of  those  all-powerful  Jesuits 
who  at  the  Vatican  as  elsewhere  remained  in  the  background, 
secretly  but  none  the  less  decisiyely  governing  the  Church, 
Was  it  true  then  that  this  Pope,  wbose  opportunist  tendeneies 
were  so  freely  displayed,  was  one  of  them,  a  mère  docile 
instrument  in  their  hands,  though  he  fancied  himself  pene- 
trated  with  the  doctrines  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  ?  In  any 
case,  like  them  he  compounded  with  the  century,  made 
approaches  to  the  world,  and  was  willing  to  flatter  it  in  order 
that  he  might  possess  it.  Neyer  before  had  Pierre  so  cruelly 
realised  that  the  Church  was  now  so  reduced  that  she  could 
only  liye  by  dint  of  concessions  and  diplomacy.  And  he 
could  at  last  distinctly  picture  that  Boman  clergy  which  at 
first  is  so  diffîcult  of  compréhension  to  a  French  priest,  that 
Goyemment  of  the  Church,  represented  by  the  Pope,  the 
oardinals,  and  the  prelates,  whom  thd  Deity  bas  appointed  to 
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govem  and  adminîster  Hîs  mimdane  possessions — ^mankînd 
and  the  earth.  They  begin  by  setting  that  very  Deity  on  one 
sîde,  in  the  depths  of  the  tabernacle,  and  impose  whatever 
doumas  they  please  as  so  many  essential  trutibs.  That  the 
Deity  exists  is  évident,  since  they  govem  in  His  name  which  ig 
Btiffioient  for  everything.  Ând  being  by  virtue  of  their  charge 
the  masters,  if  they  consent  to  sign  covenants,  Concordats,  it 
is  only  as  matters  of  form  ;  they  do  not  observe  them,  and 
never  yield  to  anything  but  force,  always  reserving  the  prin- 
ciple  of  their  absolute  sovereignty  which  mnst  some  day  finally 
tnmnph.  Fending  that  day's  arrivai,  they  aot  as  diplomatists, 
slowly  oarrying  on  their  work  of  conquest  as  tiie  Deity's 
fonctionaries  ;  and  religion  is  bnt  the  pubUo  homage  which 
they  pay  to  the  Deity,  and  which  they  organise  with  ail  the 
pomp  and  magnificence  that  is  likely  to  inflnence  the  multi- 
tude. Their  only  object  is  to  enrapture  and  conquer  manldnd 
in  order  that  the  latter  nmy  submit  to  the  mie  of  the  Deity, 
that  is  the  rule  of  themselves,  since  they  are  the  Deity's 
visible  représentatives,  expressly  delegated  to  govem  the  world. 
In  a  Word,  they  straightway  descend  &om  Bomanlaw,  they  are 
still  but  the  offspring  of  the  old  pagan  soil  of  Borne,  and  if 
they  hâve  lasted  untU  now  and  if  they  rely  on  lastingfor  ever, 
until  the  awaited  hour  when  the  empire  of  the  world  shall  be 
restored  to  them,  it  is  because  they  are  the  direct  heirs  of  the 
purple-robed  Oœsars,  the  uninterrapted  and  living  progeny  of 
the  blood  of  Augustus. 

And  thereupon  Pierre  felt  ashamed  of  his  tears.  Ahl 
those  poor  nerves  of  his,  that  outburst  of  sentiment  and 
enthusiasm  to  which  he  had  given  way  I  His  very  modesty 
was  appalled,  for  he  felt  as  if  he  had  exhibited  his  soulin  utter 
nakedness.  And  so  uselessly  too,  in  that  room  where  nothing 
similar  had  ever  been  said  before,  and  in  présence  of  that 
Fontiff-Eing  who  could  not  understand  him.  His  plan  of  the 
popes  reigning  by  means  of  the  poor  and  lowly  now  horrified 
him.  His  idea  of  the  papacy  going  to  the  people,  at  last  rid 
of  its  former  masters,  seemed  to  him  a  suggestion  worthy  of  a 
wolf,  for  if  the  papacy  should  go  to  the  people  it  would  only 
be  to  prey  upon  it  as  the  others  had  donc.  And  really  he, 
Pierre,  must  hâve  been  mad  when  he  had  imagined  that  a 
Boman  prelate,  a  cardinal,  a  pope  was  capable  of  admitting  a 
retum  to  the  Christian  commonwealth,  a  fresh  florescence  of 
primitive  Ohristianity  to  pacify  the  aged  nations  whom  hatred 
coosTuned.    Such  a  conception  indeed  was  beyoïid  the  corn- 
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préhension  of  men  who  for  centuries  had  regarded  themselvea 
as  masters  of  the  world,  so  heedless  and  disdainfol  of  the  lowly 
and  the  suffering,  that  thev  had  at  last  become  altogether 
incapable  of  either  love  or  charitv.^ 

Léo  XTTI,  however,  was  still  holding  forth  in  his  fcdl, 
unwearring  voice.  Ând  the  young  priest  heard  him  saying  : 
'  Why  did  von  write  that  page  on  Lourdes  which  shows  such 
a  thoroughlj  bad  spirit  ?  Lourdes,  my  son,  has  rendered  great 
services  to  religion.  To  the  persons  who  hâve  corne  and  told 
me  of  the  touching  miracles  which  are  witnessed  at  the  Grotto 
almost  daQy,  I  hâve  of ten  expressed  my  désire  to  see  those 
miracles  confirmed,  proved  by  the  most  rigorous  scientific 
tests.  Ând,  indeed,  according  to  what  I  hâve  read,  I  do  not 
think  that  the  most  evilly  disposed  minds  can  entertain  any 
further  doubt  on  the  matter,  for  the  miracles  are  proved  scien- 
tifically  in  the  most  irréfutable  manner.  Science,  my  son, 
must  be  God's  servant.  It  can  do  nothing  a^ainst  Him,  ^t  is 
only  by  His  giace  that  it  arrives  at  the  truth.  Âll  the  solu- 
tions which  poople  now-a-days  prétend  to  discover,  and  which 
seemingly  destroy  dogma,  will  some  day  be  recognised  as  fialse, 
for  Ood's  truth  will  remain  victorious  when  the  times  shall  be 
accomplished.  That  is  a  very  simple  certainty,  known  even 
to  little  children,  and  it  would  sufQce  for  the  peace  and 
salvation  of  manlond,  if  mankind  would  content  itself  with  it. 
Ând  be  convinced,  my  son,  that  faith  and  reason  are  not 
incompatible.  Hâve  we  not  got  St.  Thomas  who  foresaw 
everything,  explained  everything,  regulated  everything  ?  Your 
faith  has  been  shaken  by  the  onslaught  of  the  spirit  of  examina- 
tion,  you  hâve  known  trouble  and  anguiEdi  which  Heaven  has 
been  pleased  to  spare  our  priests  in  this  land  of  ancient  beliei^ 
this  city  of  Borne  which  the  blood  of  so  many  martyrs  has 
sanctified.  Howevêr,  we  hâve  no  fear  of  tibe  spirit  of  ex- 
amination,  study  St.  Thomas,  read  him  thoroughly,  and  your 
faith  will  retum,  définitive  and  triumphant,  firmer  than 
ever.* 

Thèse  remarks  caused  Pierre  as  much  dismay  as  if  frag- 
ments of  the  celestial  vault  were  raining  on  his  heiBi.d.  0  God 
of  truth,  miracles — the  miracles  of  Lourdes  I — ^proved  scienti- 
fically,  faith  in  the  dogmas  compatible  with  xeason,  and  the 

1  The  reader  ehoold  bear  in  mind  that  thèse  remarki  apply  «o  tiie 
Italicm  oardinalfl  and  prelates,  whose  yanity  and  egotûnn  are  rem&j:k> 
able. — IVons. 
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writings  of  Bt.  Thomas  Âquinas  saffioiânt  io  instU  oertamty 
into  the  minds  o£  this  présent  génération  I  How  oould  one 
answer  that,  and  indeed  why  answer  it  at  ail  ? 

'  Yes,  jours  is  a  most  cnlpable  and  dangeroos  book,'  oon- 
daded  Léo  XTTI  ;  '  its  very  title  ^'  New  Borne  "  is  mendacions 
and  poisonous,  and  the  work  is  the  more  to  be  condemned  as 
it  offerseveij  fascination  of  style,  every  perversion  of  gênerons 
f anoy.  Brieây,  it  is  snch  a  book  that  a  priest,  if  he  oonceived 
it  in  an  honr  of  error,  oan  hâve  no  other  duty  than  that  of 
baming  it  in  publio  with  the  very  hand  whioh  traced  the  pages 
of  error  and  scandai.' 

AU  at  once  Pierre  rose  up  erect.  He  was  about  to  ez- 
claim  :  '  'Tis  trae,  I  had  lost  my  faith,  but  I  thought  I  had 
fonnd  it  again  in  the  compassion  whioh  the  wœs  of  the  world 
set  in  my  heart.  You  were  my  last  hope,  the  await^  saviour. 
But,  behold,  that  again  is  a  dream,  ^ou  cannot  take  the  work 
of  Jésus  in  hand  once  more  and  paoïf  y  mankind  so  as  to  avert 
the  Mghtf ul  fratricidal  war  whidi  is  preparing.  Yoa  cannot 
leave  your  throne  and  corne  along  the  roads  with  the  poor  and 
the  humble  to  carry  out  the  suprême  workof  firaternlty.  WeU, 
it  is  ail  over  with  you,  your  Vatican  and  your  St.  Peter's.  AU 
is  f alling  be&re  the  onslaught  of  the  rising  multitude  and 
growing  science.  You  no  longer  exist,  there  are  only  ruins 
and  remuants  left  hère.' 

However,  he  did  not  speak  those  words.  He  simply  bowed 
and  said  :  '  Holy  Father,  I  make  my  submission  and  reprobate 
my  book/  Ând  as  he  thus  replied  his  voice  trembled  with 
disgust,  and  his  open  hands  made  a  gesture  of  surrender  as 
though  he  were  yielding  up  his  soûl.  The  words  he  had 
chosen  were  precisely  those  of  the  required  formula  :  Auctor 
laudoMUter  se  subjedt  et  opus  reprobavit,  '  The  author  has 
laudably  made  his  submission  and  reprobated  his  work.'  No 
error  couldhave  been  confessed,  no  hope  could  hâve  accom- 
plished  sdr-destruction  with  lof tier  despair,  more  sovereign 
grandcw.  But  what  firightf  ul  irony  :  that  book  which  he  had 
swoni  never  to  withdraw,  and  for  whose  triumph  he  had 
f ougpt  so  passionately,  and  which  he  himself  now  denied  and 
Buppressed,  not  because  he  deemed  it  guilty,  but  because  he 
.  had  just  realised  that  it>NkS  as  futile,  as  chimerical  as  a  lover's 
désire,  a  poet's  ireajm  '  Àh  1  yes,  since  he  had  been  mistaken, 
since  he  had  merely  dreamed,  since  he  had  found  there 
neither  the  Deity  nor  the  priest  that  he  had  desired  for  the 
happiness  of  mankind,  why  should  he  obstinately  ding  to  the 
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illnsîoii  of  an  awakenmg  which  waa  impossible  1  'Twere 
better  to  fling  bis  book  on  the  gronnd  like  a  dead  leaf ,  better 
to  deny  it,  better  to  eut  it  away  like  a  dead  limb  that  conld 
â»rve no  pnrpose  whateverL-^,*'-^ 

Somewbat  snrprised  l^sach  a  prompt  yîctory  Léo  XTTT 
raised  a  slight  exclamation  of  content.  '  Tbat  is  well  said, 
my  son,  tbat  is  well  said  !  Yon  bave  spoken  tbe  only  worda 
tbat  can  beoome  a  priest.' 

^^  Ândin  bis  évident  satisfaction,  be  wbo  left  notbing  to 
cbance,  wbo  caref  nlly  prepared  eaob  of  bis  audiences,  deciding 
beforeband  wbat  words  be  would  say,  wbat  gestures  even  be 
woold  make,  nnbent  somewbat  and  displayed  real  honl^gm^^ 
Unable  to  miderstand,  mistaking  tbe  real  motives-of^Ma 
rebellions  prîest's  submission,  be  tasted  positive  deligbt  in 
baving  so  easily  reduced  bim  to  silence,  tbe  more  so  as  report 
bad  stated  tbe  young  man  to  be  a  terrible  revolutionary.  And 
tbus  bis  Holiness  fait  quite  proud  of  sucb  a  conversion. 
'  Moreover,  my  son,'  be  said,  '  I  did  not  expect  less  of  one  of 
your  distinguisbed  mind.  Tbere  can  be  no  loftier  enjoy- 
ment  than  tbat  of  owning  one*s  error,  doing  penance  and 
submitting.' 

He  bad  again  taken  tbe  glass  off  tbe  little  table  beside  bim 
and  was  stirring  tbe  last  spoonful  of  syrup  before  drinking  it. 
And  Pierre  was  amazed  at  again  finding  bim  as  be  badfound 
bim  at  tbe  outset,  sbrunken,  bereft  of  sovereign  majesty,  and 
simply  suggestive  of  some  aged  bourgeois  drmking  bis  glass 
of  sugared  water  before  getting  into  bed.  It  was  as  if  after 
growing  and  radiating,  like  a  planet  ascending  to  tbe  zenitb, 
be  bad  again  sunk  to  tbe  level  of  tbe  soil  in  ail  buman  medio- 
crity.  Again  did  Pierre  find  bim  puny  and  fragile,  witb  tbe 
slender  neck  of  a  little  sick  bird,  and  ail  tbose  marks  of  semle 
ugliness  wbicb  rendered  bim  so  exacting  witb  regard  to  bis 
portraits,  wbetbertbey  were  oil  paintingsor  pbotograpbs,  gold 
medals,  or  marble  busts,  for  of  one  and  tbe  otber  be  would 
say  tbat  tbe  artist  must  not  portray  'Papa  Pecci'  but 
Léo  XIII,  tbe  great  Pope,  of  wbom  be  desired  to  leave  such 
a  lofty  image  to  posterity.  And  Pierre,  after  momentarUy 
ceasîng  to  see  tbem,  was  again  embarrassed  by  tbe  bandker- 
cbief  wbicb  lay  on  tbe  Pope's  lap,  and  tbe  dirty  cassock  soiled 
by  snuff.^  His  only  feelings  now  were  affectionate  pity  for 
sucb  wbite  old  âge,  deep  admiration  for  tbe  stubbom  power  of 
life  wbicb  bad  found  a  refuge  in  tbose  dark  black  eyes,  and 
respectful  déférence,  sucb  as  became  a  worker,  for  that  large 
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braîn  which  harboDred  snch  vast  projeots  &nd  overflowed  with 
Buch  innumerable  ideas  and  actions. 

The  audience  was  over,  and  the  young  man  bowed  low: 
'  I  thank  jour  Holiness  for  having  deigned  to  give  me  such  a 
fatherlj  réception/  he  said. 

However,  Léo  XHI  detained  him  for  a  moment  longer, 
speaking  to  him  of  France  and  expressînghis  sincère  désire  to 
see  her  prospérons,  cahn  and  strong  for  the  greater  advantage 
of  the  Ohurch.  And  Pierre,  during  that  last  moment,  had  a 
singnlar  vision,  a  strange  hannting  fanoy.  As  he  gazed  atth^ 
Holy  Father's  ivory  brow  and  thought  of  his  great  âge  and  of 
his  liability  to  be  carried  off  by  the  slightest  chill,  he  involnn- 
tarily  recalled  the  scène  instinct  with  a  fierce  grandeur  wbich 
is  witnessed  each  time  a  pope  dies.  He  recalled  Fins  IX, 
Giovanni  Mastai,  two  hours  after  death,  his  face  covered  by  a 
white  linen  cloth,  while  the  pontifical  f  amily  surrounded  him 
in  dismay;  and  then  Cardinal  Pecci,  the  CamerlingOf  ap- 
proaching  the  bed,  drawing  aside  the  veil  and  deaUng  three 
taps  with  his  silver  hammer  on  the  forehead  of  the  deceased, 
repeating  at  each  tap  the  call,  '  Giovanni  1  Giovanni  1  Gio- 
vanni 1  '  And  as  the  corpse  made  no  response,  tuming,  after 
an  interval  of  a  few  seconds,  and  saying  :  *  The  Pope  is  aead  I  * 
And  at  the  sametime,yonderin  the  Via  Giulia  Pierre  pictured 
Cardinal  Boccanera,  the  présent  GamerUngo,  awaitinghis  tum 
with  his  silver  hammer,  andhe  imagined  Léo  XIII,  otherwise 
Gioachino  Pecci,  dead,  like  his  predecessor,  his  face  covered 
by  a  white  hnen  cloth  and  his  corpse  surrounded  by  his  prê- 
tâtes in  that  very  room.  And  he  saw  the  Gamerlingo  ap- 
proach,  draw  the  veil  aside  and  tap  the  ivory  forehead,  each 
time  repeating  the  call  :  *  Gioachino  !  Gioachino  I  Gioachino  !  ' 
Then,  as  the  corpse  did  not  answer,  he  waited  for  a  few  seconds 
and  tumed  and  said  :  '  The  Pope  is  dead  !  '  Did  Léo  XIII 
remember  how  he  had  thrice  tapped  the  forehead  of  Plus  IX, 
and  did  he  ever  feel  on  the  brow  an  îcy  dread  of  the  silver 
hammer  with  which  he  had  armed  his  own  Gamerlingo,  the 
man  whom  he  knew  to  be  his  implacable  adversary.  Cardinal 
Boccanera  ? 

'Go  in  peace,  my  son,'  at  last  said  his  Holiness  by  way  of 
parting  bénédiction.  *Your  transgression  will  be  forgiven 
you  since  you  hâve  confessed  and  testify  your  horror  for  it.' 

With  distressful  spirit,  accepting  humiliation  as  well- 
deserved  ohastisement  for  his  chimerical  fancies,  Pierre  retired, 
itepping  backwards  aecording  to  the  customary  cérémonial 
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He  made  three  deep  bows  and  orossed  the  threshold  wi&oui 
tuming,  followed  by  the  black  eyes  of  Léo  XIII,  which  never 
left  him.  Still  he  saw  the  Pope  stretch  his  arm  towards  the 
table  to  take  up  the  newspaper  which  he  had  been  reading 
prior  to  the  audience,  for  Léo  retained  a  great  fancy  for  news- 
papers,  and  was  vezy  inquisitive  as  to  news,  though  in  the 
isolation  in  which  he  Uved  he  frequently  made  mistakes 
respecting  the  relative  importance  of  articles.  Ànd  once  more 
the  chamber  sank  into  deep  quiétude,  whilst  the  two  lamps 
continued  to  diffuse  a  soft  and  steady  light. 

JJQ  the  centre  of  the  anticamera  segreta  Signer  Squadra 
stood  waiting  black  and  motionless.  And  on  noticing  that 
Pierre  in  his  flurry  forgot  to  take  his  hat  from  the  pier-table, 
he  himself  discreetly  fetched  it  and  handed  it  to  the  young 
priest  with  a  silent  bow.  Then  without  any  appearance  of 
haste,  he  walked  ahead  to  oonduct  the  visitor  back  to  the  Sala 
Clementina.  The  endless  promenade  through  the  intermi- 
nable ante-rooms  began  once  more,  and  there  was  still  not  a 
soûl,  not  a  sound,  not  a  breaih.  In  each  empty  room  stood 
the  one  solitary  lamp,  buming  low  amidst  a  yet  deeper  silence 
than  before.  The  wildemess  seemed  also  to  hâve  grown 
larger  as  the  night  advanced,  casting  its  gloom  over  the  few 
articles  of  furniture  scattered  under  the  lofty  gilded  ceilings, 
the  thrones,  the  stools,  the  pier-tables,  the  cruciâxes,  and  the 
candelabra  which  recurred  in  each  succeeding  room.  And  at 
last  the  Sala  Clementina  which  the  Swiss  Guards  had  just 
quitted  was  reached  again,  and  Signer  Squadra  who  hitherto 
had  not  tumed  his  head,  thereupon  drew  aside  without  word 
or  gesture,  and,  saluting  Pierre  with  a  last  bow,  aUowed  hînr^ 
to  pass  on.    Then  he  himself  disappeared. 

And  Pierre  descended  the  two  âights  of  the  monumental 
staircase  where  the  gas  jets  in  their  globes  of  ground  glass 
glimmered  like  night  lights  amidst  a  wondrously  heavy  silence 
now  that  the  f ootsteps  of  the  sentries  no  longer  resounded  on 
the  landings.  And  he  orossed  the  Court  of  St.  Damasus, 
empty  and  lifeless  in  the  pale  light  of  the  lamps  above  the 
steps,  and  descended  the  Scala  Pia,  that  other  great  stairway 
as  dim,  deserted,  and  void  of  life  as  ail  the  rest,  and  at  last 
passed  beyond  the  bronze  door  which  a  porter  slowly  shut 
behind  hun.  And  with  what  a  rumble,  what  a  fierce  roar 
did  the  hard  métal  close  upon  ail  that  was  within  ;  ail  the 
aocumulated  darkness  and  silence;  the  dead,  motionless 
centuries  perpetuated  by  tradition;  the  indestructible  idoISf 
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the  dogmaSi  bound  round  for  préservation  like  mummies; 
every  chain  which  may  weîgh  ononeorhamperone,  thewhole 
apparatus  of  bondage  and  sovereign  domination,  with  whose 
formidable  olang  ail  the  dark,  deserted  halls  re-eohoed. 

Onoe  more  the  yoong  man  found  himseK  alone  on  the 
gloomy  expanse  of  the  Razza  of  St.  Feter's.  Not  a  single 
belated  pedestrian  was  to  be  seen.  There  was  only  the  lofty 
livid,  ghost-like  obeHsk,  emerging  between  its  four  candelabra 
from  the  mosaio  pavement  of  red  and  serpentine  porphyry. 
The  façade  of  the  basilica  also  showed  vaguely,  pale  as  a 
vision,  whilst  from  it  on  either  side  like  a  pair  of  giant  arms 
stretched  the  quadruple  colonnade,  b  thicket  of  stone,  steeped 
in  obscurity.  The  dôme  was  but  a  huge  roundness  scaroely 
discernible  against  the  moonless  sky  ;  and  only  the  jets  of 
the  fountains,  which  could  at  last  be  detected  rising  like  sHm 
phantoms  ever  on  the  move,  lent  a  voice  to  the  ^ence,  the 
endless  murmur  of  a  plaint  of  sorrow  coming  one  knew  not 
whence.  Âh  !  how  great  was  the  melancholy  grandeur  of 
that  slumber,  that  fisunous  square,  the  Vatican  and  St.  Feter's, 
thus  seen  by  night  when  wrapped  in  silence  and  darkness  I 
But  Buddenly  the  olock  struck  ten  with  so  slow  and  loud  a 
chime  that  never,  so  it  seemed,  had  more  solemn  and  décisive 
an  hour  rung  out  amidst  blacker  and  more  unfathomable 
gloom.  Âll  Pierre's  poor  weary  frame  quivered  at  the  sound 
as  he  stood  motionless  in  the  centre  of  the  expanse.  What  1 
had  he  spent  barely  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  chatting  up 
yonder  with  that  white  old  man  who  had  just  wrenched  aU 
his  soûl  away  from  him  1  Yes,  it  was  the  final  wrench  ;  his 
last  belief  had  been  tom  from  his  bleeding  heart  and  brain. 
The  suprême  experiment  had  been  made,  a  world  had  oollapsed 
within  him.  Ând  ail  at  onoe  be  thought  of  Monsignor  Nani, 
and  reflected  that  he  alone  had  been  right.  He,  Pierre,  had 
been  told  that  in  any  case  he  would  end  by  doing  what 
Monsignor  Nani  might  désire,  and  he  was  now  stupefied  to 
find  that  he  had  donc  so. 

But  sudden  despaîr  seized  upon  him,  such  atrocious  distress 
of  spirit  that  from  the  depths  of  tibe  abyss  of  daorkness 
where  he  stood,  he  raised  his  quivering  arms  into  space  and 
spoke  aloud:  ^  No,  no,  Thou  art  not  hère,  0  God  of  life  and 
love,  0  God  of  Salvation  I  But  corne,  appear  since  Thy 
children  are  perishing  beoaûse  they  know  neither  who  Thou 
axt,  nor  where  to  find  Thee  amidst  aie  Infinité  of  the  worldsl 

Âbove  the  vast  square  spread  the  vast  sl^of  darkblue 
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▼elvet,  the  sflent  distnrbing  Infinité,  where  the  oonstellatîona 
palpitated.  Over  the  roofs  of  the  Vatican,  Charles's  Wain 
seemed  yet  mti^e  tilted,  its  golden  wheels  straying  from  the 
right  paâi,  its  golden  shAft  upreared  in  the  air  ;  wMlst  yonder, 
over  Borne  towarda  the  Via  Giulia,  Orîon  was  about  to  disap- 
pear  and  already  showed  but  one  of  the  three  golden  stars 
which  bedecked  his  belt. 


XV 

It  was  nearly  daybreak  when  Pierre  fell  asieep,  exhansted  by 
émotion  and  hot  with  fever.  And  at  nine  o'clock,  when  he  had 
risen  and  breakfasted,  he  at  once  wished  to  go  down  into 
Cardinal  Boccanera's  rooms  where  the  bodies  of  Dario  and 
Benedetta  had  been  laid  in  state  in  order  that  tiie  members  of 
the  family,  its  Mends  and  clients,  might  bring  them  their  tears 
and  prayers. 

Whilst  he  breakfasted,  Victorine  who,  showing  an  active 
bravery  amidst  her  despair,  had  not  been  to  bed  at  ail,  told  him 
of  what  had  taken  place  in  the  house  during  the  night  and 
early  moming.  Donna  Serafina,  prude  that  she  was,  had 
again  made  an  attempt  to  hâve  the  bodies  separated  ;  but  this 
hadproved  an  impossibility,  as  rigor  mortis  had  set  in,  and  to 
part  the  loyers  it  would  hâve  been  necessary  to  break  their 
lîmbs.  Moreover,  the  Cardinal,  who  had  interposed  once 
before,  almost  quarrelled  with  his  sister  on  the  subject,  unwil- 
ling  as  he  was  that  anyone  should  disturb  the  loyers'  last 
slumber,  their  union  of  etemity.  Beneath  his  priestly  garb 
there  coursed  the  blood  of  his  race,  a  pride  in  the  passions  of 
former  times  ;  and  he  remarked  that  if  the  family  counted  two 
popes  among  its  forerunners,  it  had  also  been  rendered  illus- 
trions by  great  captains  and  ardent  loyers.  Never  would  he 
allow  anyone  to  touch  those  two  children,  whose  dolorous  liyes 
had  been  so  pure  and  whom  the  grave  alone  had  united.  He 
was  the  master  in  his  house,  and  they  should  be  sewn  together 
in  the  same  shroud,  and  nailed  together  in  the  same  coffin. 
Then,  too,  the  religions  service  should  take  place  at  the  neigh- 
bouring  church  of  San  Carlo,  of  which  he  was  Oardinal-priest 
and  where  again  he  was  the  master.  And  if  needf ul  he  would 
address  himself  to  the  Pope.  And  such  being  his  sovereign 
will,  so  authoritatiyely  expressed,  everybody  in  tbe  house  had 
to  bow  submissively. 
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Donna  Serafina  at  once  occupied  herself  with  the  laying- 
out.  According  to  the  Eoman  custom  the  servants  were 
présent,  and  Victorine,  as  the  oldest  and  most  appreciated  of 
them,  assîsted  the  relatives.  Âll  that  could  be  done  in  the 
first  instance  was  to  envelop  both  corpses  in  Benedetta's 
unbound  hair,  thick  and  odorous  hair,  which  spread  ont  into 
a  royal  mantle  ;  and  they  were  then  lain  together  in  one 
ehroud  o£  white  silk,  fastened  about  their  necks  in  such  wise 
that  they  formed  but  one  being  in  death.  And  again  the 
Cardinal  imperatively  ordered  that  they  should  be  brought 
into  his  apartments  and  placed  on  a  state  bed  in  the  centre 
of  the  throne-room,  so  that  a  suprême  homage  mîght  be 
rendered  to  them  as  to  the  last  scions  of  the  name,  the  two 
tragio  lovers  with  whom  the  once  resounding  glory  of  the 
Boccaneras  was  about  to  return  to  earth.  The  story  which 
had  been  arranged  was  already  circulating  through  Borne  ; 
folks  related  how  Dario  had  been  carried  off  in  a  few  hours 
by  infectious  fever,  and  how  Benedetta,  maddened  by  grief, 
had  expired  whilst  clasping  him  in  her  arms  to  bid  him  a  last 
fareweîl  ;  and  there  was  talk  too  of  the  royal  honours  which 
the  bodies  were  to  receive,  the  superb  funeral  nuptials  which 
were  to  be  aocorded  them  as  they  lay  clasped  on  their  bed  of 
etemal  rest.  Ail  Bome,  quite  overcome  by  this  tragic  story 
of  love  and  death,  would  talk  of  nothing  else  for  several 
weeks. 

Pierre  would  hâve  started  for  France  that  same  night, 
eager  as  he  was  to  quit  the  city  of  disaster  where  he  had  lost 
the  last  shreds  of  his  faith,  but  he  desrred  to  attend  the 
obsequies,  and  therefore  postponed  his  departure  until  the 
following  evening.  And  thus  he  would  spend  one  more  day 
in  that  old  crumbling  palace,  near  the  corpse  of  that  unhappy 
young  woman  to  whom  he  had  been  so  much  attached  and 
for  whom  he  would  try  to  find  some  prayers  in  the  depths  of 
his  empty  and  lacerated  heart. 

When  he  reached  the  threshold  of  the  Cardinales  réception 
rooms,  he  suddenly  remembered  his  first  visit  to  them.  They 
stillpresentedthe  same  aspect  of  ancientprincely  pomp  falling 
into  decay  and  dust.  The  doors  of  the  three  large  ante-rooms 
were  wide  open,  and  the  rooms  themselves  were  at  that  early 
hour  still  empty.  In  the  first  one,  the  servants*  ante-room, 
there  was  nobody  but  Giacomo,  who  stood  motionless  in  his 
black  livery  in  front  of  the  old  red  hat  hanging  under  the 
ialdacchino  where  apiders  spun  their  webs  between  the  orum- 
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bling  tassels.  In  the  second  room,  which  the  secretary  formerly 
Nad  occnpîed,  Abbé  Paparelli,  the  train-bearer,  was  softly 
vraUdng  np  and  down  whilst  waîtîng  for  YÎsitors  ;  and  witn 
his  oonquering  hmnility,  bis  aU-powerfol  obseqionsness,  be 
bad  never  before  so  closely  resembled  an  old  maîd,  wbitened 
and  wrinkled  by  excess  of  devout  observances.  Finally,  in 
the  third  anteroom,  the  anticamera  nohiîe,  where  the  red  cap 
ay  on  a  credence  facing  the  large  împerîons  portrait  of  the 
Cardinal  in  cérémonial  costnme,  there  was  Don  Vigilio,  who 
had  left  his  little  work-table  to  station  himself  at  the  door  of 
the  throne-room  and  there  bow  to  those  who  crossed  the 
threshold.  And  on  that  gloomy  winter  moming  the  rooms 
ap^eared  more  moumful  and  dilapidatedthan  ever,  the  hang- 
ings  firayed  and  ragged,  the  few  articles  of  fumiture  coveied 
with  dast,  the  old  woodwork  cnimblîng  beneath  the  continn 
ons  onslanght  of  termites,  and  the  ceilings  alone  retaining 
theîr  pompons  show  of  giîiing  and  paintîng. 

However,  Pierre,  to  whom  Abbé  Paparelli  addressed  a  pro- 
fonnd  bow,  in  which  one  divined  the  irony  of  a  sort  of  dismissal 
given  to  one  who  was  vanquished,  f elt  more  impressed  by  the 
moumful  grandeur  which  those  three  dilapidated  rooms  pre- 
sented  that  day,  conducting  as  they  did  to  the  old  throne-room, 
now  a  chamber  of  death,  where  the  two  last  children  of  the 
house  slept  thieir  last  sleep.  Wbat  a  superb  and  sorrowfol 
gala  of  death  I  Every  door  wide  open  and  ail  the  emptiness 
of  those  over-spacious  rooms,  void  of  the  throngs  of  ancîent 
days  and  leading  to  the  suprême  affliction — the  end  of  a  race  1 
The  Cardinal  had  shut  himself  up  in  his  little  work-room 
where  he  received  the  relatives  and  intimâtes  who  desired  to 
présent  their  condolences  to  him,  whilst  Donna  Serafina  had 
chosen  an  adjoining  apartment  to  await  her  lady  friends  who 
would  come  in  procession  until  evenîng.  And  Pierre,  informed 
of  the  cérémonial  by  Viotorine,  had  in  the  first  place  to  enter 
the  throne-room,  greeted  as  he  passed  by  a  deep  bow  from  Don 
Vigilio  who,  pale  and  silent,  did  not  seem  to  recognise  him. 

A  surprise  awaited  the  yoimg  priest.  He  had  expeoted 
such  a  lying-in-state  as  is  seen  in  France  and  elsewhere,  a& 
Windows  closed  so  as  to  steep  the  room  in  night,  and  hundreds 
of  candies  buming  round  a  catafalco,  whilst  from  ceiHng  to 
fioor  the  walls  were  hung  with  black  drapery.  He  had  been 
told  that  the  bodies  would  lie  in  the  throne-room  because  the 
antique  chapel  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  palazzo  had  been 
shut  up  for  half  a  century  and  was  in  no  condition  to  be  used| 
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whilst  the  Cardinales  little  private  chapel  was  altogether  too 
Bmall  for  anj  snch  ceremonv.  Ând  thns  it  had  been  necessary 
to  improyise  an  altar  in  the  throne-room,  an  altar  at  which 
masses  had  been  said  ever  since  dawn.  Masses  and  other 
religions  services  were  moreover  to  be  celebrated  ail  day  long 
in  the  private  chapel  ;  and  two  additional  altars  had  even  been 
set  up,  one  in  a  small  room  adjoining  the  anticamera  nobile 
and  the  other  in  a  sort  of  alcôve  commnnicating  with  the 
second  ante-room  :  and  in  this  wise  priests,  Franciscans,  and 
members  of  other  Orders  bound  by  the  vow  of  poverty,  would 
simnltaneously  and  withont  intermission  celebrate  the  divine 
sacrifice  on  those  four  altars.  The  Cardinal,  indeed,  had 
desired  that  the  Divine  Blood  should  flowwithout  pause  under 
his  roof  for  the  rédemption  of  those  two  dear  soûls  which  had 
flown  away  together.  And  thus  in  that  mouming  mansion, 
through  those  funeral  halls  the  bells  scarcely  stopped  tinkling 
for  the  élévation  of  the  Host,  whilst  the  quivering  murmur  of 
Latin  words  ever  continued,  and  consecrated  wafers  were  con- 
tinually  broken  and  chalices  drained,  in  such  wise  that  the 
Divine  Présence  could  not  for  a  moment  quit  the  heavy 
atmosphère  ail  redolent  of  death. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  Pierre,  to  his  great  astonish- 
ment,  found  the  throne-room  much  as  it  had  been  on  the  day 
of  his  first  visit.  The  curtains  of  the  four  large  Windows  had 
not  even  been  drawn,  and  the  grey,  cold,  subdued  light  of  the 
gloomy  winter  moming  freely  entered.  Under  the  ceiling  of 
carved  and  gilded  woodwork  there  were  the  customary  red 
waU-hangings  of  hrocatelle,  wom  away  by  long  usage;  and 
there  was  the  old  throne  with  the  arm-chair  tumed  to  the 
wall,  uselessly  waiting  for  a  visit  from  the  Pope  which  would 
never  more  come.  The  principal  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the 
room  were  that  its  seats  and  tables  had  been  removed,  and 
that,  in  addition  to  the  improvised  altar  arranged  besido  the 
throne,  it  now  contained  the  state  bed  on  which  lay  the 
bodies  of  Benedetta  and  Dario,  amidst  a  profusion  of  flowers. 
The  bed  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  room  on  a  low  platform, 
and  at  its  head  were  two  lighted  candies,  one  on  either  side. 
There  was  nothing  else,  nothing  but  that  wealth  of  flowers, 
Buch  a  harvest  of  white  roses  that  one  wondered  in  what 
fairy  garden  they  had  been  culled,  sheaves  of  them  on  the  bed, 
gheaves  of  them  toppling  from  the  bed,  sheaves  of  them 
covering  the  step  of  the  platform,  and  falling  from  that  step 
on  to  the  magnificent  marble  paving  of  the  room. 
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Pierre  drew  near  to  the  bed,  his  heari  MxA  wiih  émotion* 
Those  tapers  whose  little  yellow  flamelets  Bcarcely  showed  in 
the  pale  daylight,  that  contdnaons  low  murmur  of  the  Masa 
being  said  at  the  altar,  that  penetrating  perfume  of  roses 
which  rendered  the  atmosphère  so  heavy,  fiUâ  the  antiquated, 
dusty  room  with  a  spirit  of  infinité  woe,  a  lamentation  of 
boundless  mouming.  And  there  was  not  a  gestnre,  not  a  word 
spoken,  save  by  the  priest  offîciating  at  the  altar»  nothing  but 
an  ûccasional  faint  sound  of  stified  sobbing  among  the  few 
persons  présent.  Servants  of  the  house  eonstantly  relieved 
one  another,  four  always  standing  erect  and  motionless  at  the 
head  of  the  bed,  like  Mthful,  feimilar  guards.  From  time  to 
time  Gonsistorial  Advocate  Morano,  who,  sinoe  early  moming 
had  been  attending  to  everything,  crossed  the  room  with  a 
silent  step  and  the  air  of  a  man  in  a  hurry.  Ând  at  the 
edge  of  the  platform  ail  who  entered,  knelt,  prayed  and  wept. 
Pierre  perceived  three  ladies  there,  their  faces  hidden  by  their 
handkerehiefs  ;  and  there  was  also  an  old  priest  who  trembled 
with  grief  and  hung  his  head  in  such  wise  that  his  face  could 
not  be  distinguished.  However,  the  young  man  was  most 
moved  by  the  sight  of  a  poorly  clad  girl,  whom  he  took  for  a 
servant,  and  whom  sorrow  had  utterly  prostrated  on  the  marble 
slabs. 

Then  in  his  tum  he  knelt  down,  and  with  the  professional 
murmur  of  the  lips  sought  to  repeat  the  Latin  prayers  which, 
as  a  priest,  he  had  so  often  said  at  the  bedside  of  the  departed. 
But  his  growing  émotion  confused  his  memory,  andhe  became 
wrapt  in  contemplation  of  the  lovers  whom  his  eyes  were 
unable  to  quit.  Under  the  wealth  of  flowers  which  covered 
them  the  clasped  bodies  could  scarcely  be  distinguished,  but 
the  two  heads  emerged  from  the  silken  shroud,  and  lying 
there  on  the  same  cushion,  with  their  hair  mingling,  they 
were  still  beautiful,  beautiful  as  with  satisfîed  passion. 
Benedetta  had  kept  her  divinely  gay,  loving,  and  faithful  face 
for  etemity,  transported  with  rapture  at  having  rendered  up 
her  last  breath  in  a  kiss  of  love  ;  whilst  Dario  retained  a  more 
dolorous  expression  amidst  his  final  joy.  Ând  their  eyes 
were  still  wide  open,  gazing  at  one  another  with  a  persistent 
and  caressing  sweetness  which  nothing  would  ever  more 
disturb. 

Oh,  God!  was  it  true  that  yonder  lay  that  Benedetta 
whom  he,  Pierre,  had  loved  with  such  pure,  brotherly  affection  ? 
He  was  stirred  to  the  very  depths  of  bis  souI  by  the  reooUeotion 
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ôf  the  delightful  hoxirs  which  he  had  spent  with  her.  Bhe  had 
been  so  beautiful,  so  sensible,  yet  so  full  of  passion  !  Ând  he 
had  indolged  in  so  beautiful  a  dream,  that  of  animating  with 
his  own  hberating  fraternal  feelings  that  admirable  créature 
with  soûl  of  fîre  and  indolent  air,  in  whom  he  had  pictured 
ail  ancient  Borne,  and  whom  he  would  hâve  Hked  to  awaken 
and  win  over  to  the  Italy  of  to-morrow.  He  had  dreamt  of 
enlarging  her  brain  and  neart  by  ûllîng  her  with  love  for  the 
lowly  and  the  poor,  with  ail  present-day  compassion  for  things 
and  beings.  lïow  be  would  now  hâve  smiled  at  such  a  dream 
had  not  his  tears  been  flowing  !  Yet  how  charming  she 
had  shown  herself  in  striving  to  content  him  despite  the 
invincible  obstacles  of  race,  éducation  and  environment.  8he 
had  been  a  docile  pupil,  but  was  incapable  of  anyreal  progress. 
One  day  she  had  certainly  seemed  to  draw  nearer  to  him,  as 
thoughher  own  sufferings  had  opened  her  soûl  to  everycharity  ; 
but  the  illusion  of  happiness  had  come  back,  and  then  she 
had  lost  ail  understanding  of  the  woes  of  others,  and  had 
gone  off  in  the  egotism  of  her  own  hope  and  joy.  Did  that 
mean  then  that  this  Roman  race  must  finish  in  that  fashion, 
beautifal  as  it  still  often  is,  and  fondly  adored  but  so  closed  to 
ail  love  for  others,  to  those  laws  of  charity  and  justice  which, 
by  regulating  labour,  can  henceforth  alone  save  this  world  of 
ours? 

Then  there  came  another  great  sorrow  to  Pierre  which 
lefb  him  stammering,  unable  to  speak  any  précise  prayer. 
He  thought  of  the  overwhelming  re-assertion  of  Naturels 
powers  which  had  attcnded  the  death  of  those  two  poor 
children.  Was  it  not  awful?  To  hâve  taken  that  vow  to 
the  Virgin,  to  hâve  endured  tonnent  throughout  life,  and  to 
end  by  plunging  into  death,  on  the  loved  one's  neck,  distracted 
by  vain  regret  and  eager  for  self-bestowal  I  The  brutal  fact 
of  impending  séparation  had  suiïiced  for  Benedetta  to  realise 
how  she  had  duped  herself,  and  to  revert  to  the  nniversal 
instinct  of  love.  Ând  therein,  again  once  more,  was  the 
Ghurch  vanquished  ;  therein  again  appeared  the  great  god  Pan» 
mating  the  sexes  and  scatterlng  life  around  I  If  in  the  days  of 
the  Benascence  the  Ghurch  did  not  fall  beneath  the  assault  of 
the  Venuses  and  Hercules  then  exhumed  from  the  old  soil  of 
Bome,  the  struggle  at  ail  events  continaed  as  bitterly  as  ever  ; 
and  at  each  and  every  hour  new  nations,  overflowing  with 
sap,  hungering  for  life,  and  warring  against  a  religion  which 
was  nothing  more  than  an  appetite  for  death,  threatenèd  to 
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Bweep  awaj  that  old  Iloly  Apostollc  Eoman  and  Catholîo 
édifice  whose  waîls  wero  already  tottering  on  ail  sides. 

And  at  that  moment  Pierre  fait  that  the  death  of  that 
adorable  Benedetta  was  for  liim  the  suprême  disaster,  He 
was  Btill  looking  at  her  and  tears  were  scorching  his  eyes, 
She  was  carrying  off  his  chimera.  This  time  'twas  really  the 
end.  Borne  the  Catholio  and  the  Princely  was  dead,  lying 
there  Uke  marble  on  that  fanerai  bed.  She  had  been  unable 
to  go  to  the  humble,  the  suffering  ones  of  the  world,  and  had 
just  expired  amidst  the  impotent  cry  of  her  egotistical  passion 
when  it  was  too  late  either  to  love  or  to  create.  Never  more 
would  children  be  bom  of  her,  the  old  Eoman  house  was 
henceforth  empty,  stérile,  beyond  possibility  of  awakening. 
Pierre,  whose  soûl  moumed  such  a  splendid  dream,  was 
80  grieved  at  seeing  her  tlms  motionless  and  frigid,  that  he 
felthimseK  fainting.  He  feared  lest  he  mighifall  upon  the 
step  besido  the  bed,  and  so  struggled  to  his  feet  and  drew  asido. 

Then,  as  he  sought  refuge  in  a  window  recess  in  order 
that  he  might  try  to  recover  self -possession,  he  was  astonished 
to  perceive  Victorine  seated  there  on  a  bench  which  the  hangings 
half  concealed.  She  had  corne  thither  by  Donna  Serafina's 
orders,  and  sat  watching  her  two  dear  children  as  she  called 
them,  whilst  keeping  an  eye  upon  ail  who  came  in  and  went 
eut.  And,  on  seeing  the  young  priest  so  pale  and  nearly 
Bwooning,  she  at  once  made  room  for  him  to  sit  down  beside 
her,  *  Ah  l  '  he  murmured  aftor  drawing  a  long  breath,  *  may 
they  at  least  hâve  the  joy  of  being  together  elsewhere,  of 
living  a  new  life  in  another  world.' 

Victorine,  however,  shrugged  her  shoulders,  and  in  an 
equally  low  voice  responded,  *OhI  live  again.  Monsieur 
r  Abbé,  why  ?  When  one's  dead  the  best  is  to  remain  so  and  to 
sleep.  Those  poor  children  had  enough  torments  on  earth, 
one  mustn't  wîsh  that  they  should  begin  again  elsewhere.' 

This  naïve  yet  deep  remark  on  the  part  of  an  ignorant 
unbelieving  woman  sent  a  shudder  through  Pierre's  very 
bones.  To  think  that  his  own  teeth  had  chattered  with  fear 
at  night  time  at  the  sudden  thought  of  annihilation.  He 
deemed  her  heroib  at  remaining  so  undisturbed  by  any  ideas 
of  eternity  and  the  infinité.    And  she,  as  she  felt  he  was 

Suivering,  went  on:  'What  can  you  suppose  there  should 
e  aiter  death?      We've  deserved  a  right   to  sleep,  and 
nothing  to  Txa^  thinking  can  be  more  désirable  and  consoling.' 
'But  thosQ  two  dîd  not  live/  murmured  Pierre,  *so  why 
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not  allow  pneself  the  joy  o£  believîng  that  they  now  live 
elsewhere,  recompensed  for  ail  their  torments  ?  * 

Victorine,  however,  again  shook  her  head,  '  No,  no,*  she 
replicd.  *  Ah  I  I  was  cuite  right  in  saying  that  my  poor 
Benedetta  did  wrong  m  torturing  herself  with  ail  those 
fiuperstitious  ideas  of  hers  when  she  was  really  so  fond  of  her 
lover.  Yes,  happmess  is  rarely  found,  and  how  one  regrets 
having  missed  it  when  it's  too  late  to  turn  back  1  That's  the 
whole  story  of  those  poor  little  ones,  It's  too  late  for  them, 
they  are  dead.'  Then  in  her  turn  she  broke  down  and  began 
to  sob.  *  Poor  little  ones  I  poor  little  ones  I  Look  how  white 
they  are,  and  think  what  they  will  be  when  only  the  bones  of 
their  heads  lie  side  by  side  on  the  cushion,  and  only  the 
bones  of  their  arms  still  clasp  ona  another.  Ah  I  may  they 
sleep,  may  they  sleep  ;  at  least  they  know  nothing  and  feel 
nothing  now.' 

A  long  interval  of  silence  foUowed.  Pierre,  amidst  the 
quiver  of  his  own  doubts,  the  anxious  désire  which  in  conunon 
wdth  most  men  he  felt  for  a  new  life  beyond  the  grave,  gazed 
at  this  woman  who  did  not  find  priests  to  her  fancy,  and  who 
retained  ail  her  Beauceronne  frankness  of  speech,  with  the 
tranquil,  contented  air  of  one  who  has  ever  done  her  duty  in 
her  humble  station  as  a  servant,  lost  though  she  had  been  for 
five-and-twenty  years  in  a  land  of  wolves,  whose  language  she 
had,  not  even  been  able  to  learn.  Ah  I  yes,  tortured  as  the 
young  man  was  by  his  doubts,  he  would  hâve  liked  to  be  as 
she  was,  a  well-balanced,  healthy,  ignorant  créature  who  was 

Îuite  content  with  what  the  world  offered,  and  who,  when  she 
ad  accomplished  her  daily  task,  went  fuUy  satisficd  to  bed, 
careless  as  to  whether  she  might  never  wake  again  \ 

However,  as  Pierre's  eyes  once  more  sought  the  state-bed, 
he  suddenly  recognised  the  old  priest,  who  was  kneeling  on  the 
Btep  of  the  platform,  and  whose  features  he  had  hitherto  been 
unable  to  dîstinguish.  *  Isn't  that  Abbé  Pisoni,  the  priest  of 
Santa  Brigida,  where  I  sometimes  said  mass  ?  '  he  inquired. 
*  The  poor  old  man,  how  he  weeps  I  * 

In  her  quiet  yet  desolate  voice  Victorine  replied,  '  He  has 
good  reason  to  weep.  He  did  a  fine  thing  when  he  took  it 
into  his  head  to  marry  my  poor  Benedetta  to  Count  Prada. 
Ail  those  abominations  would  never  hâve  happenedif  the  poor 
child  had  been  given  her  Dario  at  once.  But  in  this  idiotie 
city  they  are  ail  mad  with  their  politics  ;  and  that  old  priest, 
vrho  is  Qone  the  less  a  very  worthy  man.  tbougbt  he  had 
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accoinplished  a  real  miracle  and  Baved  the  world  by  marrying 
the  Pope  and  the  Eing  as  he  said  with  a  soft  laugh,  poor  old 
Bavant  that  he  is,  who  for  his  part  has  never  been  in  love  with 
anything  but  old  stones — you  know,  ail  that  antiquated  rub- 
bish  of  theirs  of  a  hundred  tbonsand  years  ago.  And  now,you 
Bee,  he  can't  keep  from  weeping.  The  other  one  came  too  not 
twenty  minutes  ago,  Father  Lorenza,  the  Jesuit  who  became 
the  Contessina's  confessor  after  Âbbé  Pisoni,  and  who  nndid 
what  the  other  had  done.  Yes,  a  handsome  man  he  is,  but  a 
fine  bungler  ail  the  same,  a  perfect  killjoy  with  ail  the  crafty 
hindrances  which  he  brought  into  that  divorce  affair.  I  wish 
you  had  been  hère  to  see  what  a  big  sign  of  the  cross  he  made 
after  he  ha,d  knelt  down.  He  didn't  cry,  he  didn't  :  he  seemed 
to  be  saying  that  as  things  had  endcd  so  badly  it  was  évident 
that  God  had  withdrawn  from  ail  share  in  the  business.  80 
znuch  the  worse  for  the  dead  I  ' 

Yictorine  spoke  gently  and  without  a  pause,  as  if  it  relieved 
her  to  empty  her  heart  after  the  terrible  hours  of  bustle  and 
suffocation  which  she  had  spent  since  the  previous  day.  *  And 
that  one  yonder/  she  resumed  in  a  lower  voice,  *  don't  you 
recognise  her  ?  ' 

She  glanced  towards  the  poorly-clad  girl  whom  Pierre  had 
taken  for  a  servant,  and  whom  intensity  of  grief  had  pros- 
trated  beside  the  bed.  With  a  gesture  01  awful  suffering  thia 
girl  had  just  thrown  back  her  head,  a  head  of  extraord^ary 
beauty,  enveloped  by  superb  black  hair. 

*  La  Pierina  I  *  said  Pierre.    *  Ah  !  poor  girl.' 
Yictorine  made  a  gesture  of  compassion  and  tolérance. 

*  "What  would  you  hâve  ?  '  said  she,  *  I  let  her  come  up.  I 
"don't  know  how  she  heard  of  the  trouble,  butît's  true  that  she 

is  always  prowling  round  the  house.  She  sent  and  asked  me 
to  come  down  to  her,  and  you  should  hâve  heard  her  sob  and 
entreat  me  to  let  her  see  her  Prince  once  more  I  Well,  she 
does  no  harm  to  anybody  there  on  the  floor,  looking  at  them 
both  with  her  beautiful  loving  eyes  full  of  tears.  She's  been 
there  for  half  an  hour  already,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind 
to  tum  her  out  if  she  didn't  behave  propcrly.  But  since  she'a 
so  quiet  and  doesn't  even  move,  she  may  well  stop  and  M  her 
heart  with  the  sight  of  them  for  her  whole  life  long.' 

It  was  really  sublime  to  see  that  ignorant,  passionate, 
beautiful  Pierina  thus  overwhelmed  below  the  nuptial  couch 
on  which  the  levers  slept  for  ail  etemîty.  She  had  sunk 
down  on  her  heels,  her  arms  hanging  heavily  beside  her,  and 
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her  hands  open.  And  with  raised  face,  motionless  as  in  an 
ecstasy  of  suffering,  she  did  not  take  her  ejes  from  that  ado- 
rable and  tragio  pair.  Never  Iiad  human  face  displayed  such 
beautj,  such  a  dazzling  splendeur  of  soffering  and  love  ;  never 
had  there  been  such  a  portrayal  of  ancient  Grief ,  nothowever 
eold  like  marble  but  quivering  with  life.  What  was  she  think- 
ing  of ,  what  were  her  sufferings,  as  she  thus  fixedly  gazed  at 
her  Prince  now  and  for  ever  locked  in  her  rival's  arms  ?  Was 
it  some  jealousy  which  could  bave  no  end  that  chilled  the 
blood  of  her  verns  ?  Or  was  it  mère  suffering  at  having  lost 
him,  at  realising  that  she  was  looking  at  him  for  the  last  time, 
without  thought  of  hatred  for  that  other  woman  who  vainly 
sought  to  warm  him  with  her  arms  as  icy  cold  as  bis  own  ? 
There  was  still  a  soft  gleam  in  the  poor  girl's  blurred  eyes, 
and  her  lips  were  still  Ups  of  love  though  curved  in  bittemess 
by  grief.  She  found  the  levers  so  pure  and  beautif ul  as  they 
lay  there  amidst  that  profusion  of  flowersl  Ând  beautifid 
herself,  beautiful  like  a  queen  ignorant  of  her  own  charms, 
she  remained  there  breathless,  a  humble  servant,  a  loving 
slave  as  it  were,  whose  heart  had  been  wrenched  away  and 
carried  off  by  her  dying  master. 

People  were  now  constantly  entering  the  room,  slowly 
approaching  with  moumf ul  faces,  then  kneeling  and  praying 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  afterwards  retiring  with  the  same 
mute,  desolate  mien.  Â  pang  came  to  Pierrc's  heart  when 
he  saw  Dario's  mother,  the  ever  beautiful  Mavia,  enter, 
accompanied  by  her  husband,  the  handsome  Jules  Laporte, 
that  ex-sergeant  of  the  Swiss  Guard  whom  she  had  tumed 
into  a  Marquis  Montefiori.  Wamed  of  the  tragedy  directly  it 
had  happened,  she  had  already  come  to  the  mansion  on  the 
préviens  evening  ;  but  now  she  returned  in  grand  ceremony 
and  full  mouming,  looking  superb  in  her  black  garments, 
which  were  well  suited  to  her  massive  Juno-like  style  of 
beauty.  When  she  had  approached  the  bed  with  a  queenly 
step,  she  remained  for  a  moment  standing  with  two  tears  at 
the  edges  of  her  eyelids,  tears  which  did  not  fall.  Then,  at 
the  moment  of  kneeling,  she  made  sure  that  Jules  was  beside 
her,  and  glanced  at  him  as  if  to  order  him  to  kneel  as  well. 
They  both  sank  down  beside  the  platform  and  remained 
in  prayerfor  the  proper  interval,  she  very  dignified  in  her 
grief  and  he  even  surpassing  her,  with  the  perfect  sorrow- 
Btricken  bearing  of  a  man  who  knew  how  to  conduct  himself 
in  every  circumstance  of  life,  even  the  gravest.    And  after- 
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wards  tliey  rose  together,  and  slowîy  betook  thernselves  to  the 
entrance  of  the  private  apartments  wbere  the  Cardinal  and 
Donna  Berafina  were  receiving  their  relatives  and  friends. 

Five  ladies  then  came  in  one  after  the  other,  while  tTvo 
Capuchins  and  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  the  Hoîy  See  went 
off.  And  Victorine,  who  for  a  few  minutes  had  remaincd 
silent,  suddenly  resumed.  *Ahl  there's  the  little  Princess, 
she's  much  afiBicted  too,  and,  no  wondcr,  she  was  so  fond  of 
our  Benedetta.' 

Pierre  himself  had  just  noticed  Celîa  comîng  in.  She  also 
had  attired  herself  in  full  mouming  for  this  abominable  visit 
of  farewell.  Behind  her  was  a  maid,  who  carried  on  either 
arm  a  huge  sheaf  of  white  roses. 

'  The  dear  girl  l  '  murmured  Victorine,  *  she  wantcd  her 
wedding  with  her  Attilio  to  take  place  on  the  same  day  as 
that  of  the  poor  lovers  who  lie  there.  And  they,  alas  I  hâve 
forestalled  her,  their  wedding's  over  ;  there  they  sleep  in  their 
bridai  bed.' 

CeUa  had  at  once  crossed  herself  and  knelt  down  beside 
the  bed,  but  it  was  évident  that  she  was  not  praying.  Bhe 
was  indeed  looking  at  the  lovers  with  desolate  stupéfaction  at 
finding  them  so  white  and  cold  with  a  bcauty  as  of  marble. 
What  !  had  a  few  hours  sulïiccd,  had  life  departed,  would 
those  lips  nevcr  more  exchange  a  kiss  I  Bhe  could  again  see 
them  at  the  bail  of  that  other  night,  so  resplendent  and 
triomphant  with  their  living  love.  And  a  feeling  of  furious 
protest  rose  from  her  young  heart,  so  open  to  Hfe,  so  eager 
for  joy  and  sunlight,  so  angry  with  the  hatcful  idiocy  of  death. 
And  her  anger  and  affriglit  and  grief,  as  she  thus  found  her- 
self face  to  face  with  the  annihilation  which  chills  every 
passion,  could  be  read  on  her  îngcnuous,  candid,  lily-liko 
face.  She  herself  stood  on  the  threshold  of  a  life  of  passion 
of  which  she  yet  knew  nothing,  and  behold  on  that  very 
threshold  she  encountered  the  corpses  of  those  dearly  loved 
ones,  the  loss  of  whom  racked  her  soûl  with  grief. 

She  gently  closed  her  eyes  and  tricd  to  pray,  whîlst  big 
tears  fell  from  under  her  lowered  eyelids.  Borne  time  went 
by  amidst  the  quivering  silence,  which  only  the  murmur  of 
the  mass  near  by  disturbed.  At  last  she  rose  and  took  the 
sheaves  of  flowers  from  her  maid  ;  and  standing  on  the  plat- 
form  she  hesitated  for  a  moment,  thcn  placed  the  roses  to  the 
right  and  left  of  the  cushion  on  which  the  lovers*  heads  wero 
resting,  as  if  Bhe  wished  to  crown  them  with  those  blossoms, 
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perfume  their  young  brows  with  thaii  sweet  and  powerful 
aroma,  Then,  though  her  hands  remained  empty,  she  did 
not  retire,  but  remained  tliere  leaning  over  the  dead  ones, 
trembling  and  seeking  what  she  might  yct  say  to  them,  what 
slie  miglit  leave  them  of  hcrself  for  evermore.  Ând  inspira- 
tion came  to  her,  and  she  stooped  forward,  and  with  her  whole, 
deop,  loving  soûl  set  a  long,  long  kiss  on  the  brow  of  either 
spouse. 

.  *  Ah  1  the  dear  girl  I  *  said  Victorîne,  whose  tears  were 
again  flowing.  *  You  saw  that  she  kissed  them,  and  nobody 
had  yet  thought  of  that,  not  even  the  poor  young  Prinoe's 
mother.  Âh  I  the  dear  little  heart,  she  surely  thought  of  her 
Attilio.* 

Howeyor,  as  Oelia  turned  to  descend  from  the  platform 
she  perceived  La  Pierîna,  whose  figure  was  still  thrown  back 
in  an  attitude  of  mute  and  dolorous  adoration.  And  she  reoog- 
nised  the  girl  and  melted  with  pity  on  seeingsuch  a  fit  of  sob- 
bing  come  over  her  that  her  whole  body,  her  goddess-Uke  hips 
and  bosom,  shook  as  with  frîghtful  anguish.  That  agony  of 
love  quite  upset  the  little  Princess,  and  she  could  be  heard 
murmuring  in  a  tone  of  infinité  compassion,  '  Calm  yourself , 
my  dear,  calm  yourself.    Be  reasonable,  my  dear,  I  beg  you.' 

Then  as  La  Pierina,  thunderstruck  at  thus  being  pitied 
and  succoured,  began  to  sob  yet  more  loudly  so  as  to  create 
quite  a  stir  in  the  room,  Ceha  raisod  her  and  held  her  up 
with  both  arms,  for  fear  lest  she  sliould  fall  again.  And  she 
led  her  away  in  a  sisterly  clasp,  like  a  sister  of  affection  and 
despair,  lavishing  the  most  gentle,  consoUng  words  upon  her 
as  they  went. 

*FoUow  them,  go  and  see  what  becomes  of  them,* 
Viotorine  said  to  Pierre.  *  I  do  not  want  to  stir  from  hère, 
it  quiets  me  to  watch  over  my  two  poor  children.' 

A  Capuchin  was  just  beginning  a  fresh  mass  at  the  im- 
provised  altar,  and  the  low  Latin  psalmody  went  on  again, 
while  in  the  adjoining  antc-chamber,  where  anothermass  was 
being  cclebrated,  a  bell  was  heard  tinkling  for  the  élévation  of 
the  Host.  The  perfume  of  the  flowers  was  becoming  more 
violent  and  oppressive  amidst  the  motionless  and  mournful 
atmosphère  of  the  spacious  throne-room.  The  four  servants 
standing  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  as  for  a  gala  réception,  did 
not  stir,  and  the  procession  of  visitors  ever  continued,  men 
and  women  entcriiig  in  silence,  suffocating  there  for  a 
moment,  and  then  withdrawing,  carrpng  away  with  them  tho 
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never  to  be  forgotien  vision  of  tlie  two  tragio  loyers  sieeping 
their  etemal  sleep. 

Pierre  joined  Gelia  and  La  Fierina  in  the  anticamera 
nobikt  where  stood  Don  Yigilio.  The  few  seats  belonging  to 
the  throne-room  had  there  been  placed  in  a  corner,  and  the 
little  Princess  had  just  compelled  the  work-girl  to  sit  down  in 
an  arm-chair,  in  order  that  she  might  recover  self -possession. 
Gelia  was  in  ecstasy  before  her,  enraptured  at  finding  her  so 
beautifùl,  xnore  beautiful  than  any  other,  as  she  said.  Then 
she  spoke  of  the  two  dead  ones,  who  also  had  seemed  to  her 
very  beautiful,  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  beauty,  at  once 
Buperb  and  sweet  ;  and  despite  ail  her  tears,  she  stiUremained 
in  a  transport  of  admiration.  On  speaking  with  La  Pierina, 
Pierre  leamt  that  her  brother  Tito  was  at  the  hospital  in 
great  danger  from  the  effects  of  a  terrible  knife-thrust  dealt 
him  in  the  side  ;  and  since  the  beginning  of  the  winter,  said 
the  girl,  the  misery  in  the  district  of  the  castle-ûelds  had 
become  frightful.  It  was  a  source  of  great  suffering  to  every- 
one,  and  those  whom  death  carried  ofif  had  reason  to  rejoice. 

Gelia,  however,  with  a  gesture  of  invincible  hopefulness, 
brushed  ail  idea  of  suffering,  even  of  death,  aside.  '  No,  no, 
we  must  live,'  she  said.  *  And  beauty  is  sulHcient  for  lif e. 
Gome,  my  dear,  do  not  remain  hère,  do  not  weep  any  more  ; 
live  for  the  deUght  of  beîng  beautiful.' 

Then  she  led  La  Pierina  away,  and  Pierre  remained  seated 
în  one  of  the  arm-chairs,  overcome  by  such  sorrow  and 
weariness  that  he  would  hâve  liked  to  remain  there  for  ever. 
Don  Vigilio  was  still  bowing  to  each  fresh  visiter  that 
arrived.  Â  severe  attack  of  fever  had  come  on  him  during 
the  night,  and  he  was  shivering  from  it,  with  his  face  very 
yellow,  and  his  eyes  ablaze  and  haggard.  He  constantly 
glanced  at  Pierre,  as  if  anxious  to  speak  to  him,  but  his  dread 
lest  he  should  be  seen  by  Âbbé  Paparelli,  who  stood  in  the 
next  ante-room,  the  door  of  which  was  wide  open,  doubtless 
restrained  him,  for  he  did  not  cease  to  watch  the  train- 
bearer.  At  last  the  latter  was  compelled  to  absent  himself 
for  a  moment,  and  the  secretary  thereupon  approached  the 
yoong  fVenchman. 

'  You  saw  his  Hqliness  last  night,'  he  said  ;  and  as  Pierre 
gazed  at  him  in  stupéfaction  he  added  :  '  Oh  I  everything  geta 
known,  I  told  you  so  before.  Well,  and  you  purely  and 
simply  withdrew  your  book,  did  you  not?*  The  young 
priest's  increasing  stupor  was  suffîoient  answer,  and  without 
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leaving  him  time  to  reply,  Don  Vigilio  went  on  :  '  I  suspected 
it,  but  I  wished  to  xoake  certain.  Âh  1  that's  just  the  waj 
they  work  !  Do  you  believe  me  now,  hâve  you  realised  that 
they  stiâe  those  whom  they  don't  poison  ?  ' 

He  was  no  doubt  ref erring  to  the  Jesuits.  However,  af ter 
glancing  into  the  adjoining  room  to  make  sure  that  Abbé 
PapareUi  had  not  retumed  thither,  he  resomed  :  '  Ând  what 
bas  Monsignor  Nani  just  told  you  ?  ' 

<  But  I  hâve  not  yet  seen  Monsignor  Nani,'  was  Pierre's 
reply. 

'  Oh  1  I  thought  you  had.  He  passed  through  before  you 
arrived.  If  you  did  not  see  him  in  the  throne-room  he  must 
hâve  gone  to  pay  his  respects  to  Donna  Serafiina  and  his 
Ëminence.  However,  ho  will  certainly  pass  this  way  again  ; 
you  will  see  him  by-and-by.'  Then  with  the  bitterness  of 
one  who  was  weak,  ever  terror-smitten  and  vanquished.  Don 
Vigilio  added  :  *  I  told  you  that  you  would  end  by  doing  what 
Monsignor  Nani  desired.* 

With  thèse  words,  fancying  that  he  heard  the  lîght  foot- 
fall  of  Âbbé  PapareUi,  he  hastily  retumed  to  his  place  and 
bowed  to  two  old  ladies  who  just  then  walked  in.  Aiid  Pierre, 
still  seated,  overcome,  his  eyes  wearily  closing,  at  last  saw  the 
figure  of  Nani  arise  before  him  in  ail  its  reality  so  typical  of 
Bovereign  intelligence  and  address.  He  remembered  what 
Don  Vigilio,  on  the  famous  night  of  his  révélations,  had  told 
him  of  this  man  who  was  far  too  shrewd  to  hâve  labelled  him- 
self,  so  to  say,  with  an  unpopular  robe,  and  who,  withal,  was 
a  charming  prelate  with  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world, 
acquired  by  long  expérience  at  différent  nunciatures  and  at 
the  Holy  Office,  mixed  up  in  every  thing,  informed  with  regard 
to  everything,  one  of  the  hoads,  one  of  the  chief  minds  in  fact 
of  that  modem  black  army,  which  by  dint  of  Opportunism 
hopes  to  bring  this  century  back  to  the  Church.  And  ail  at 
once,  full  enlightenment  fell  on  Pierre,  he  realised  by  what 
supple,  clover  strategy  that  man  had  led  him  to  the  act  which 
he  desired  of  him,  the  pure  and  simple  withdrawal  of  his  book, 
accomphshed  with  every  appearance  of  free  will.  First  there 
had  been  great  annoyance  on  Nani's  part  on  leaming  that  the 
book  was  being  prosecuted,  for  he  feared  lest  its  excitable 
àuthor  might  be  prompted  to  some  dangerous  revolt  ;  then 
plans  had  at  once  been  formed,  information  had  been  collected 
conceming  this  young  priest  who  seemed  so  capable  of  schism, 
be  had  been  urged  to  come  to  Bome,  invited  to  stay  in  an 
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ancient  mansîon  whose  very  walls  would  chill  and  enlîghtcn 
him.  And  afterwards  had  corne  the  ever-recurring  obstacles, 
fche  System  of  prolonging  his  sojourn  in  Eome  by  preventing 
him  from  seeing  the  Pope,  but  promising  him  the  much- 
desired  interview  when  the  proper  timo  should  corne,  that  is 
after  he  had  been  sent  hither  and  thither  and  brought  into 
collision  with  one  and  ail.  And  finally,  when  everyone  and 
everything  had  shaken,  wearied  and  disgusted  him,  and  he 
was  restored  once  more  to  his  old  doubts,  there  had  corne  the 
audience  for  which  he  had  undergone  ail  this  préparation, 
that  visit  to  the  Pope  which  was  destined  to  shatter  whatever 
remained  to  him  of  his  drcam.  Pierre  could  picture  Nani 
smiling  at  him  and  speaking  to  him,  declaring  that  the 
repeated  delays  were  a  favour  of  Providence,  which  would 
enable  him  to  visit  Rome,  study  and  understand  thingg,  reflecfe, 
and  avoid  blunders.  How  délicate  and  how  profound  had 
been  the  prelate's  diplomacy  in  thus  crushing  his  feelinga 
beneath  his  reason,  appealing  to  his  intelligence  to  suppresa 
hîs  work  without  any  scandalous  struggle  assoon  as  his  know- 
ledge  of  the  real  Eome  should  hâve  shown  him  how  supremely 
ridiculous  it  was  to  dream  of  a  new  one  ! 

At  that  moment  Pierre  perceived  Nanî  in  person  just 
coming  from  the  throne-room,  and  did  not  feel  the  irritation 
and  rancour  which  he  had  anticipated.  On  the  contrary  he 
was  glad  when  the  prelate,  in  his  tum  seeing  him,  drew  near 
and  held  out  his  hand.  Nani,  however,  did  not  wear  his 
wonted  smile,  but  looked  very  grave,  quite  grief-strîcken. 
*Ah!  my  dear  son,*  he  said,  *what  a  frightful  catastrophe! 
I  hâve  just  left  his  Eminence,  he  ifl  in  tcars.  It  is  horrible, 
horrible  I  * 

He  seated  himself  on  one  of  the  chairs,  inviting  the  young 
priest  who  had  risen  to  do  the  same  ;  and  for  a  moment  he 
remained  silent,  weary  with  émotion  no  doubt,  and  needing 
a  brief  rest  to  free  himself  of  the  weight  of  thoughts  which 
visibly  darkened  his  usually  brîght  face.  Then,  with  a  gesture, 
he  strove  to  dismiss  that  gloom,  and  recover  his  amiable 
cordiality.  *Well,  my  dear  son,'  he  began,  *you  saw  hia 
Holiness  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  Monseigneur,  yesterday  evening  ;  and  I  thank  you 
for  your  great  kindness  in  satisfying  my  désire.* 

îîani  looked  at  him  fixedly,  and  his  invincible  smile  again 
returned  to  his  lips.  'You  thank  me.  .  *  .  I  can  well  sce 
that  you  bchavcd  sensibly  and  laid  your  full  Gubmissîon  at  hia 
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Holiness's  feet.  I  was  certain  of  ifc,  I  did  not  expect  less  of 
your  fine  intelligence.  But,  ail  the  same,  you  render  me  very 
tappy,  for  I  am  delighted  to  find  tliat  I  was  not  mistaken 
ooncerning  you.'  And  then,  setting  aside  his  reserve,  the 
prelate  went  on  :  *  I  never  discussed  things  with  you,  What 
would  bave  been  the  good  of  it,  since  facts  were  there  to  con- 
vince  you  ?  And  now  that  you  bave  withdrawn  your  book 
a  discussion  would  be  still  more  futile.  However,  just  reflect 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  you  to  bring  the  Church  back  to 
her  early  period,  to  that  Christian  community  which  you  bave 
sketched  so  delightfuUy,  she  could  only  again  foUow  the  same 
évolutions  as  those  in  which  God  the  first  time  guided  her  ; 
80  that,  at  the  end  of  a  similar  number  of  centuries,  she  would 
find  herself  exactly  in  the  position  which  she  occupies  to-day. 
No,  what  God  has  donc  bas  been  well  donc,  the  Church  such 
as  she  is  must  govcm  the  world,  such  as  it  is  ;  it  is  for  her 
alone  to  know  how  she  will  end  by  firmly  estabhshing  her 
reign  hère  below.  And  this  is  why  your  attack  upon  the 
temporal  power  was  an  unpardonable  fault,  a  crime  even,  for 
by  dispossessing  the  papacy  of  her  domains  you  hand  her  over 
to  the  mercy  of  the  nations.  Your  new  religion  is  but  the  final 
downfall  of  ail  religion,  moral  anarchy,  the  Uberty  of  schism, 
in  a  Word,  the  destruction  of  the  divine  édifice,  that  ancient 
Catholicism  which  has  shown  such  prodigious  wisdom  and 
Bolidity,  which  has  sufficcd  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  till 
now,  and  will  alone  be  able  to  save  it  to-morrow  and  always.* 

Pierre  felt  that  Nani  was  sincère,  pious  even,  and  really 
unshàkable  in  his  faith,  loving  the  Church  like  a  grateful 
son,  and  convinced  that  she  was  the  only  social  organisation 
v;hich  could  render  mankind  happy.  .  And  if  he  were  bent  on 
goveming  the  world,  it  was  doubtless  for  the  pleasure  of 
goveming,  but  also  in  the  conviction  that  no  one  could  do  so 
better  than  himself . 

*  Oh  I  certainly,*  said  he,  *  methods  are  open  to  discussion. 
I  désire  them  to  be  as  affable  and  humane  as  possible,  as  con- 
ciliatory  as  can  be  with  this  présent  century,  which  seems  to 
be  escaxjing  us,  precisely  because  there  îs  a  misunderstanding 
between  us.  But  we  shall  bring  it  back,  I  am  sure  of  it. 
And  that  is  why,  my  dear  son,  I  am  so  pleased  to  see  you 
retum  to  the  fold,  thinking  as  we  think,  and  ready  to  battlo 
on  our  side,  is  that  not  so  ?  ' 

In  Nani's  words  the  young  prîest  once  more  found  tho , 
arguments  of  Léo  XIII.    Desiring  to  avoid  a  direct  reply,  for 
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although  he  now  feli  no  anger  the  wrenohing  away  of  hîa 
dream  had  lef t  him  a  smarting  wound,  he  bowed,  and  replied 
Blowly  in  order  to  conceal  the  bitter  tremble  of  his  voice  :  *  I 
repeat,  Monseigneur,  that  I  deeply  thank  you  for  having  ampu- 
tated  my  vain  illusions  with  the  ekill  of  an  accomplished 
surgeon.  Â  little  later,  when  I  shaU  hâve  ceased  to  suffer,  I 
fihall  think  of  you  with  etemal  gratitude.' 

Monsignor  Nani  still  looked  at  him  with  a  smile.  He  fully 
nnderstood  that  this  young  priest  would  remain  on  one  side, 
that  as  an  élément  of  strength  he  was  lost  to  the  Church. 
What  would  he  do  now  ?  Something  fooHsh  no  doubt.  How- 
ever,  the  prelate  had  to  content  himself  with  having  helped 
him  to  repair  his  first  foUy  ;  he  could  not  foresee  the  future. 
Ând  he  gracefuUy  waved  his  hand  as  if  to  say  that  suffîcient 
unto  the  day  was  the  evil  thereof. 

'  Will  you  allow  me  to  conclude,  my  dear  son  ?  •  he  at  last 
exclaimed.  '  Be  sensible,  your  happiness  as  a  priest  and  a 
man  lies  in  humility.'  You  will  be  terribly  unhappy  if  you 
use  the  great  inteUigence  which  God  has  given  you  against 
Him.' 

Then  with  another  gesture  he  dismissed  this  affair,  which 
was  ail  over,  and  with  which  he  need  busy  himself  no  more. 
Ând  thereupon  the  other  affair  came  back  to  make  him 
gloomy,  that  other  affair  which  also  was  drawing  to  a  close, 
but  Bo  tragically,  with  those  two  poor  children  slumbering  in 
the  adjoining  room.  '  Ah  I  '  he  resumed,  *  that  poor  Princess 
and  that  poor  Cardinal  quite  upset  my  heart  i  Never  did 
catastrophe  f ail  so  cruelly  on  a  house.  No,  no,  it  is  îndeed  too 
much,  misfortune  goes  too  far — it  revolts  one's  soûl  I  * 

Just  as  he  finished  a  sound  of  voiccs  cameûrom  the  second 
ante-room,  and  Pierre  was  thunderstruck  to  see  Cardinal 
Sanguinetti  go  by,  escorted  with  the  greatest  obsequiousness 
by  Abbé  Paparelli. 

*  If  your  most  révérend  Eminence  will  hâve  the  extrême 
kindness  to  foUow  me,*  the  train-bearer  was  saying,  *  I  will 
conduct  your  most  révérend  Eminence  myself.' 

*Yes,*  replied  Sanguinetti,  *I  arrived  yesterday  evening 
from  Frascati,  and  when  I  heard  the  sad  news,  I  at  once  desired 
to  express  my  sorrow  and  ofier  consolation.* 

Your  Eminence  will  perhaps  condescend  to  remain  for  a 
moment  near  the  bodies.  I  will  afterwards  escort  your 
Eminence  to  the  private  apartments.* 

•  Yes,  by  ail  means.  I  desirç  every  one  to  know  how  greatly 
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I  partîcîpale  in  the  sorrow  wliich  lias  f allen  on  this  illustrîoua 
house.' 

Then  Sanguinettî  entered  the  throne-room,  leavîng  Pierre 
qtiite  aghast  at  his  quiet  audacity.  The  young  priest  certainly 
did  not  accuse  him  of  direct  complicity  with  Santobono,  he 
did  not  even  darô  to  measure  how  far  his  moral  complicity 
might  go.  But  on  seeing  him  pass  by  like  that,  his  brow  so 
lofty,  his  speech  so  clear,  he  had  suddenly  felt  convinced  that 
he  knew  the  truth.  How  or  throngh  whom,  he  could  not 
hâve  told  ;  but  doubtiess  crimes  become  known  in  those  shady 
sphères  by  those  whose  interest  it  is  to  know  of  them.  And 
Pierre  remained  quite  chilled  by  the  haughty  fashion  in  which 
that  man  presented  himself,  perhaps  to  stiâe  suspicion  and 
certainly  to  accomplish  an  act  of  good  policy  by  giving  his 
rival  a  public  mark  of  esteem  and  affection. 

*  The  Cardinal  I  Hère  !  '  Pierre  murmured  despîte  himself . 

Nani,  who  foUowed  the  young  man's  thoughts  in  his 

childish  eyes,  in  which  ail  could  be  read,  pretended  to  mistake 

the  sensé  of  his  exclamation.    '  Yes,*  said  he,  *  I  leamt  that 

the  Cardinal  retumed  to  Eome  yesterday  evening.    He  did. 

j  not  wish  to  remain  away  any  longer  ;  the  Holy  Father  being 

1.  Bo  much  better  that  he  might  perhaps  hâve  need  of  him.* 

Although  thèse  words  were  spoken  with  an  air  of  perfect 
innocence,  Pierre  was  not  for  a  moment  deceived  by  them. 
And  having  in  his  tum  glanced  at  the  prelate,  he  was 
convinced  that  the  latter  also  knew  the  truth.  Then,  ail  at 
once,  the  whole  affair  appeared  to  him  in  its  intricacy,  in  the 
ferocity  which  fate  had  imparted  to  it.  Nani,  an  old  intimate 
of  the  Palazzo  Boccanera,  was  not  heartless,  he  had  surely 
loved  Benedetta  with  affection,  charmed  by  so  much  grâce 
and  beauty,  One  could  tlins  explain  the  victorious  manner 
in  which  he  had  at  last  caused  her  marriage  to  be  annulled. 
But  if  Don  Vigilio  were  to  be  believed,  that  divorce,  obtained 
by  pecuniary  outlay,  and  under  pressure  of  the  most  notorious 
influences,  was  simply  a  scandai  which  he,  Nani,  had  in  the 
first  instance  spun  out,  and  then  precipitated  towards  a 
resounding  finish  with  the  sole  object  of  discrediting  the 
Cardinal  and  destroying  hîs  chances  of  the  tiara  on  the  eve  of 
the  conclave  which  everybody  thought  imminent.  It  seemed 
certain,  too,  that  the  Cardinal,  uncompromising  as  he  was,  could 
not  be  the  candidate  of  Nani,  who  was  so  désirons  of  universal 
agreement,  and  so  the  latter's  long  labour  in  that  house, 
Whiist  conduoing  to  the  happiness  of  the  Contessina,  had 
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been  designed  to  frustrate  Donna  Serafinà  and  Cardinal  Fio 
in  their  burning  ambition,  that  third  triumphant  élévation  to 
the  papacy  which  they  sought  to  secure  for  their  ancient 
family.  However,  if  Nani  had  iJways  desired  to  baulk  thia 
ambition,  and  bad  even  at  one  moment  placed  bis  bopes  in 
Sanguinetti  and  fought  for  him,  be  had  never  imagined  that 
Boccanera*s  foes  would  go  to  the  point  of  crime,  to  auch  an 
abomination  as  poison  which  missed  its  mark  and  tdlled  the 
innocent.  No,  no,  as  he  himself  said,  that  was  too  much,  and 
made  one's  sonl  rebel.  He  employed  more  gentle  weapons  ; 
such  brutahty  filled  him  with  indignation  ;  and  his  face,  so 
pinky  and  carefully  tended,  still  wore  the  grave  expression  of 
his  revolt  in  présence  of  the  tearful  Cardinal  and  those  poor 
loyers  stricken  in  his  stead. 

Believing  that  Sanguinetti  was  still  the  prelate'ô  secret 
candidate,  Pierre  was  worried  to  know  how  far  their  moral 
complicity  in  this  baleful  affair  might  go.  So  he  resumcd  the 
conversation  by  saying  :  *  It  is  asserted  that  his  Holiness  is 
on  bad  terms  with  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Sanguinetti.  Of 
course  the  reigning  Pope  cannot  look  on  the  fiiture  Pope  with 
a  very  kindly  eye.* 

Ât  this,  Nani  for  a  moment  became  quîte  gayin  ail  frank- 
ness.  '  Oh,'  said  he,  'the  Cardinal  bas  quarrelled  and  made 
things  np  with  the  Vatican  three  or  four  times  already.  Ànd, 
in  any  event,  the  Holy  Father  bas  no  motive  for  postbumous 
jealousy  ;  he  knows  very  well  that  be  can  give  bis  Eminence 
a  good  greeting.'  Then,  regretting  that  he  had  thus  expressed 
a  certainty,  he  added:  <I  am  joking,  his  Eminence  is 
altogether  worthy  of  the  high  fortune  which  perbaps  awaits 
him.' 

Pierre  Imew  what  to  tbînk,  however;  Sanguinetti  was 
certainly  Nani's  candidate  no  longer.  It  was  doubtless 
considered  that  he  had  used  himself  up  too  much  by  his 
impatient  ambition,  and  was  too  dangerous  by  reason  of  the 
equivocal  alliances  which  in  bis  feverishness  he  had  concluded 
with  every  party,  even  that  of  patriotio  young  Italy.  And 
thus  the  situation  became  clearer.  Cardinals  Sanguinetti  and 
Boccanera  devoured  and  suppressed  one  another  ;  the  &:st, 
ever  intriguing,  accepting  every  compromise,  dreaming  of 
winning  Eome  back  by  électoral  methods;  and  the  other, 
ereot  and  motionless  in  his  stem  maintenance  of  the  past, 
excommunicating  the  centuiy,  and  awaiting  from  Qod  alone 
the  miracle  vbich  would  Bave  the  Ohuroh,    And,  indeçd,  wby 
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not  leave  ihe  two  théories,  thiis  placed  face  to  face,  to  destroy 
one  anotlier,  încluding  ail  the  extrême,  disquieting  views 
which  they  respectively  embodied  ?  11  Boccancra  had  escaped 
the  poison,  he  had  none  the  less  become  an  impossible  candi- 
date, kiÛed  by  aU  the  stories  which  had  set  Bome  buzzing  ; 
while  if  Sanguinetti  could  say  that  he  was  rid  of  a  rival,  he  had 
at  the  same  time  dealt  a  mortal  blow  to  his  own  candidature, 
by  displaying  such  passion  for  power,  and  such  unscrupulous- 
ness  with  regard  to  the  methods  he  employed,  as  to  be  a 
danger  for  everyone.  Monsignor  Nani  was  visibly  delighted 
with  this  resuit  ;  neither  candidate  was  lof  t,  it  was  like  the 
legendary  story  of  the  two  wolves  who  fought  and  devoured  one 
anothcr  so  completely  that  nothing  of  either  of  them  was 
found  left,  not  even  their  tails  I  Ând  in  the  depths  of  the 
prelate-s  pale  eyes,  in  the  whole  of  his  discreet  person,  there 
remained  nothing  but  redoubtable  mystery  :  the  mystery  of 
the  yet  unknown,  but  definitively  selected  candidate  who  would 
be  patronised  by  the  all-powerful  army  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  most  slulful  leaders,  Â  man  like  him  always  had  a 
solution  ready.    "Who,  then,  who  would  be  the  next  pope  ? 

However,  he  now  rose  and  cordially  took  leave  of  the 
young  priest.  '  I  doubt  if  I  shall  see  you  again,  my  dear 
son,'  he  said,  '  I  wish  you  a  good  journey.' 

Still  he  did  not  go  off,  but  continued  to  look  at  Pierre  with 
his  penetrating  eyes,  and  finally  made  him  sit  down  agaia 
and  did  the  same  himself.  '  I  feel  sure,'  he  said,  '  that  you 
will  go  to  pay  your  respects  to  Cardinal  Bergerot  as  soon  as 
you  hâve  retumed  to  France.  Eindly  tell  him  that  I  respect- 
fully  desked  to  be  rei^^itded  to  him.  I  knew  him  a  little  at  "^^ 
the  time  when  he  came  hère  for  his  hat.  He  is  one  of  the 
great  luminaries  of  the  French  clergy.  Âh  I  if  a  man  of  such 
inteUigence  would  only  work  for  a  good  understanding  in  our 
holy  Church.  Unf ortunately  I  fear  that  race  and  environment 
hâve  instilled  préjudices  into  him,  for  he  does  not  always  help 
us.' 

Pierre,  who  was  surprîsed  to  hear  Nani  speak  of  the  Cardinal 
for  the  first  time  at  this  moment  of  farewell,  listened  with 
curiosity.  Then  in  ail  frankness  he  replied:  'Yes,  his 
Eminence  has  very  decided  ideas  about  our  old  Church  of 
France.  For  instance,  he  professes  perfect  horror  of  the  Jesuits.' 

With  a  light  exclamation  Nani  stopped  the  young  man. 
Ând  he  wore  the  most  sincerely,  frankly  astoniâhed  air  that 
joould  bQ  imagined,    <  What  I  bQrror  of  the  Jesuits  t    In  whftt 
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way  can  tbe  Jesuîts  dîsquiet  hîm  ?  The  Jesuiis,  ilierô  are 
none,  that's  ail  over  i  Hâve  you  seen  any  in  Borne  ?  Hâve 
they  troubled  you  in  any  way,  those  poor  Jesuits  who  haven't 
even  a  stone  of  their  own  left  hère  on  which  to  lay  their  heads  ? 
No,  n0|  that  bogey  mustn't  be  brought  np  again,  it's  childish.* 
Pierre  in  his  tum  looked  at  him,  marveUing  at  his  perfect 
ease,  his  quiet  courage  in  dealing  with  this  buming  subject.  He 
did  not  avert  his  eyes,  but  displayed  an  open  face  hke  a  book 
of  truth,  *  Ah  !  •  he  continued,  •  if  by  Jesuits  you  mean  the 
sensible  priests  who,  instead  of  entering  into  stérile  and 
dangerous  struggles  with  modem  society,  seek  by  human 
methods  to  bring  it  back  to  the  Church,  why,  then  of  course 
we  are  ail  of  us  more  or  less  Jesuits,  for  it  would  be  mad- 
ness  not  to  take  into  account  the  tîmes  in  which  one 
lives.  And  besides,  I  won*t  haggle  over  words  ;  they  are  of 
no  conséquence  I  Jesuits,  well,  yes,  if  you  like,  Jesuits  1  ' 
He  was  again  smiling  with  that  shrewd  smile  of  his  in  which 
there  was  so  much  raillery  and  so  much  intelligence.  *  Well, 
when  you  see  Cardinal  Bergerot  tell  him  that  it  is  unreason- 
able  to  track  the  Jesuits  and  treat  them  as  enemies  of  the 
nation.  The  contrary  is  the  truth.  The  Jesuits  are  for 
France,  because  they  are  for  wealth,  strength  and  courage. 
France  is  the  only  great  Catholic  country  which  has  yet 
remained  erect  and  sovereign,  the  only  one  on  which  the  papacy 
can  some  day  lean.  Thus  the  Holy  Father,  after  momentarily 
dreaming  of  obtainîng  support  from  victorious  Germany,  has 
alHed  himself  with  France,  the  vanquished,  because  he  has 
understood  that  apart  from  France  tbere  can  be  no  salvation 
for  the  Church.  And  in  this  he  has  only  followed  the  policy 
of  the  Jesuits,  those  frightful  Jesuits,  whom  your  Parisians 
execrate.  And  tell  Cardinal  Bergerot  also  that  it  would  be 
grand  of  him  to  workfor  pacification  by  making  people  under- 
stand  how  wrong  it  is  for  your  Eepubho  to  help  the  Holy 
Father  so  little  in  his  concihatory  efforts.  It  prétends  to 
regard  him  as  an  élément  in  the  world's  affairs  that  may  be 
neglected  and  that  is  dangerous,  for  although  he  may  seem 
to  hâve  no  political  means  of  action  he  remains  an  immense 
moral  force,  and  can  at  any  moment  raise  consciences  in 
rébellion  and  provoke  a  religions  agitation  of  the  most  far- 
reaching  conséquences.  It  is  stîll  he  who  disposes  of  the 
nations,  sinoe  he  disposes  of  their  soûls,  and  the  Bepublio 
acts  most  mconsiderately,  from  the  standpoint  of  its  own 
interests,  in  showing  that  it  no  longer  even  suspects  it.    Ând 
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tell  the  Cardinal,  too,  that  ît  is  rcally  pîtiful  to  Bee  in  what  a 
wretohed  way  yopr  Republio  sélects  ita  bishops,  as  though  it 
intentionally  desired  to  weaken  its  episcopacy.  Leaving  ont 
a  few  fortunate  exceptions,  your  bishops  are  men  of  small 
brains,  and  as  a  resuit  your  cardinals,  likewise  mère  medio- 
crities,  hâve  no  influence,  play  no  part  hère  in  Borne.  Âh  I 
what  a  sorry  figure  you  Frenchmen  will  eut  at  the  next 
conclave  !  And  so  why  do  you  show  such  blind  and  foolish 
hatred  of  those  Jesuits,  who,  politically,  are  your  friends? 
Why  don't  you  employ  their  intelligent  zeal,  whicb  is  ready  to 
serve  you,  so  that  you  may  assure  yourselves  the  help  of  the 
next,  the  coming  pope  ?  It  is  necessary  for  you  that  he  should 
be  on  your  side,  that  he  should  continue  the  work  of  Le  3  XELI, 
which  is  so  badly  judged  and  so  much  opposed,  but  whîoh 
cares  little  for  the  petty  results  of  to-day,  since  its  purpose  lies 
in  the  future,  in  the  union  of  ail  the  nations  under  their  holy 
mother  the  Church.  Tell  Cardinal  Bergerot,  tell  him  plainly 
that  he  ought  to  be  with  us,  that  he  ought  to  work  for  his 
country  by  working  for  us.  The  coming  pope,  why  the  whole 
question  Ues  in  that,  and  woe  to  France  if  in  him  she  doea 
not  fînd  a  continuator  of  Léo  XIII I  * 

Nani  had  again  risen,  and  this  tîme  he  was  going  ofF. 
Never  before  had  he  unbosomed  himself  at  such  length.  But 
most  assuredly  he  had  only  said  what  he  desired  to  say,  for 
a  purpose  that  he  alone  knew  of,  and  in  a  firm,  gentlo  and 
deliberate  voice  by  which  one  could  tell  that  each  word  had 
been  weighed  and  determined  beforehand.  'Farewell,  my 
dear  son,'  he  said,  *  and  once  again  think  over  ail  you  bave 
seen  and  heard  in  Borne.  Be  as  sensible  as  you  can,  and  do 
not  spoil  your  life.' 

Pierre  bowed,  and  pressed  the  small,  plump,  supple  hand 
which  the  prelate  offered  him.  '  Monseigneur,*  he  replied,  *  I 
again  thank  you  for  ail  your  Idndness  ;  you  may  be  sure  that 
I  shall  forget  nothing  01  my  joumey.' 

Then  he  watched  Nani  as  he  went  off,  with  a  light  and 
conquering  step  as  if  marching  to  ail  the  victories  of  the 
future.  No,  no,  he,  Pierre,  would  forget  nothing  of  his 
joumey  I  He  well  knew  that  union  of  ail  the  nations  under 
their  holy  mother  the  Church,  that  temporal  bondage  in 
which  the  law  of  Christ  would  become  the  dictatorship  of 
Augustus,  master  of  the  world  I  And  as  for  those  Jesuits,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  they  did  love  France,  the  eldest  daughter 
of  the  Church,  and  the  only  daughter  that  could  yet  help  her 
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mother  to  reconquer  universal  sovereîgnty,  but  they  loved  her 
even  as  tlie  black  swarms  of  locusts  love  tbe  harvests  which 
they  swoop  upon  and  devour.  Infinité  sadness  had  roturned 
to  tbe  young  man's  beart  as  be  dimly  realised  tbat  in  tbat 
Borely-stricken  mansion,  in  ail  tbat  mourniug  and  downfall, 
it  TK^-s  tbey,  tbey  again,  wbo  must  bave  been  tbo  artisans  of 
grifif  and  disaster. 

l'^  As  tbis  tbougbt  came  to  bim  be  tumed  round  and  perceived 
^fLDon  Vigilio  leaning  against  tbe  crcdence  in  front  of  tbe  large 
^  .-portrait  of  tbe  Cardinal.  Holding  bis  bands  to  bis  face  as 
if  be  desired  to  annibilate  bimself,  tbe  secretary  was 
ehivering  in  every  limb  as  mucb  witb  fear  as  witb  fever.  At 
a  moment  wben  no  fresb  visitors  were  arriving  be  bad 
succuçibed  to  an  attack  of  torrified  despair. 

*»Mon  Dieic  I  Wbat  is  tbe  matter  witb  j'Wi^  '  asked  Pierre 
sjepping  for ward,  *  are  you  ill,  can  I  belp  you  ?  * 

But  j&ou   Vigilio,   BulTocating  ànd'^tiil  biding  bis  face, 
Ocould^pnly  gasp  bctwoen  bis  close-pressed  bands  :  *  Abl  Papa- 
relli;  Paparelli  I  *  --• 

*  Wbat  is  it  ?  Wbat  bas  be  done  to  you  ?  '  asked  the 
otla^er  astonisbod. 

Tben  the  secretary  discîosed  bis  face,  and  again  yielded  to 
bis  quivering  désire  to  confide  in  someone.  *  Eh  ?  wbat  he 
bas  done  to'  me  ?  ÇîïWi  you  feel  anytbing,  can't  you  see 
anytbing  tben  ?  Didil't  you  notice  tbe  manner  in  wbicb  he 
took  possession  of  Cffâinal  Sanguinetti  so  as  to  conduct  bim 
to  bis  Eminence  ?  To  impose  tbat  suspected,  bateful  rival 
on  bis  Eminence  at  sucb  a  moment  as  tbis,  wbat  insolent 
audacity  1  And  a  few  minutes  previously  did  you  notice  witb 
wbat  wicked  cunniSg  he  bowed  out  an  old  lady,  a  very  old 
family  friend,  wbo  only  desired  to  kiss  bis  Eminence's  hand 
and  show  a  little  real  affection  wbicb  would  bave  made  bis 
Eminence  so  happy  I  Ah  I  I  tell  you  tbat  he's  tbe  master 
hère,  he  opens  or  closes  the  door  as  he  pleases,  and  bolds  us 
ail  between  bis  fingers  like  a  pinch  of  dust  wbicb  one  tbrows 
to  tbe  wind  I  * 

Pierre  became  anxious,  seeing  how  yellow  and  feverish 
Don  Vigilio  was  :  *  Come,  come,  my  dear  feUow,'  he  said, 
*  you  are  exaggerating  !  ' 

*  Exaggerating  ?  Do  you  know  wbat  bappcned  last  nîght, 
what  I  myself  unwillingly  witnessed  7  No,  you  don't  know 
it,  w^ell  1  will  tell  you,* 

Tboreupon  be  related  tbat  Domia  Serafîna  on  returni'ng 
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home  on  tbe  previous  day  to  face  the  terrible  catastrophe 
awaiting  hor,  had  already  been  overoome  by  the  bad  news 
which  sbe  bad  learnt  when  oalling  on  the  Cardinal  Seeretary 
and  varions  prelates  of  lier  acquamtance.  Bhe  had  then 
acqnired  a  certainty  that  ber  brotber's  position  was  beeoming 
exkemely  bad,  for  he  had  made  so  many  fresh  enemies 
among  bis  colleagucs  of  the  Sacred  Collège,  that  bis  élection 
to  tbe  pontifical  throne,  which  a  year  previously  had  seemed 
probable,  now  appeared  an  impossibility.  Thus,  aU  at  once, 
the  dream  of  ber  Hfe  coUapsed,  tbe  ambition  which  sbe  had 
so  long  nourished  lay  in  dust  at  ber  feet.  On  despairîngly 
seeking  the  wliy  and  wherefore  of  this  change,  sbe  had  been 
told  of  ail  sorts  of  blunders  committed  by  the  Cardinal,  acta 
of  rough  stemness,  unseasonable  manifestations  of  opinion, 
inconsiderate  words  or  actions  which  had  sufficed  to  wound 
people,  in  fact  such  provokiiig  demeanour  that  one  might 
bave  thought  it  adopted  with  tbe  express  intention  of 
spoiling  everytbing.  And  tbe  worst  was  that  in  each  of  the 
blmiders  sbe  bad  recognised  errors  of  judgment  which  sbe 
herself  had  blamed,  but  which  lier  brother  had  obstinately 
insisted  on  perpetrating  under  tbe  unaclmowledged  influence 
of  Abbé  Paparelli,  that  humble  and  insignificant  train-bearer, 
in  wbom  sbe  detected  a  baneful  and  powerfui  adviser  who 
destroyed  ber  own  vigilant  and  devoted  influence.  And  so,  in 
spite  of  the  mourning  in  which  the  bouse  was  plunged,  sbe  did 
not  wish  to  delay  the  punishment  of  tbe  traiter,  particularly  as 
bis  old  friendship  with  that  terrible  Bantobono,  and  tbe  story 
of  that  basket  of  figs  which  had  passed  firom  tbe  banda  of  the 
one  to  those  of  tho  otber,  cbilled  ber  blood  with  a  suspicion 
which  sbe  even  recoiled  from  elucidating.  However,  at  the 
first  words  sbe  spoke,  direotly  sbe  made  a  formai  request  that 
the  traiter  sbould  be  immediately  turned  out  of  the  bouse, 
sbe  was  confironted  by  invincible  résistance  on  ber  brother's 

Eart.  He  would  not  listen  to  ber,  but  flew  into  one  of  those 
unîcane-like  passions  which  swept  everytbing  away,  re- 
proaching  ber  for  laying  blâme  on  so  modest,  pious  and 
•  saintly  a  man,  and  accusing  ber  of  playing  into  the  hands  of 
his  enemies,  who,  after  killing  Monsignor  Gallo,  were  seeking 
to  poison  bis  sole  remaining  affection  for  that  poor,  insignifi- 
cant priest.  He  treated  ail  tbe  stories  he  was  told  as  abomi- 
nable  inventions,  and  swore  that  he  would  keep  the  train- 
bearer  in  his  service  if  only  to  show  his  disdain  for  oalumny. 
And  sbe  was  thereupon  obliged  to  hold  ber  peace. 
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However,  Don  Vigilio's  shudderîng  fit  had  again  corne 
back  ;  he  oarried  bis  handa  to  his  face  etammering  :  *  Ah  1 
Paparelli,  Faparelli  1  '  Ând  muttered  invectives  followed  : 
the  train-bearer.was  an  artfol  hypocrite  who  feigned  modesty 
and  hunûlity,  a  vile  spy  appointed  to  pry  into  everything, 
listen  to  everything,  and  pervert  everything  that  went  on  in 
tiie  palace  ;  he  was  a  loathsome,  destructive  insect,  feeding 
on  the  most  noble  prey,  devouring  the  lion's  mane,  a  Jesuit — 
the  Jesuit  who  is  at  once  lacquey  and  tyrant,  in  ail  his  base 
horror,  as  he  accomplishes  the  work  of  vermin. 

*  Calm  yourself ,  calm  yourself ,'  repeated  Pierre,  who  whilst 
allowing  for  f oolish  exaggeration  on  the  secretary's  part  could 
not  help  shivering  at  thought  of  ail  the  threatening  things 
which  he  himself  could  divine  astir  in  the  gloom. 

However,  since  Don  Yigilio  had  so  narrowly  escaped 
eating  those  horrible  figs,  his  fright  was  such  that  nothing 
coidd  calm  it.  Even  when  he  was  alone  at  night,  in  bed, 
with  his  door  locked  and  bolted,  sudden  terror  fell  on  him 
and  made  him  hide  his  head  under  the  sheet  and  vent  stified 
cries  as  if  he  thought  that  men  were  coming  through  the  wall 
to  strangle  him.  In  a  faint,  breathless  voice,  as  if  just  emerg- 
ing  from  a  struggle,  he  now  resumed  :  *  I  told  you  what  would 
happen  on  the  evening  when  we  had  a  talk  together  in  your 
room.  Âlthough  ail  the  doors  were  securely  shut,  I  did 
vmong  to  speak  of  them  to  you,  I  did  wrong  to  ease  my  heart 
by  telling  you  ail  that  they  were  capable  of.  I  was  sure  they 
would  leam  it,  and  you  see  they  did  leam  it,  since  they  tried 
to  kiU  me.  .  .  •  Why  it's  even  wrong  of  me  to  tell  you  thîs,  for 
it  will  reach  their  ears  and  they  won't  miss  me  the  next  time. 
Âh  1  it'a  ail  over,  l'm  as  good  as  dead  ;  this  house  which  I 
thought  80  safe  will  be  my  tomb.* 

Pierre  began  to  feel  deep  compassion  for  this  ailing  man, 
whose  feverish  brain  was  haunted  by  nightmares,  and  whose 
life  was  being  finally  wrecked  b^  the  anguish  of  persécution 
xnania.  *  But  you  must  run  away  in  that  case  1  '  he  said.  '  Don't 
stop  hère  ;  come  to  France.' 

Don  Vigilio  looked  at  him,  momentarily  calmed  by  surprise. 
•Eun  away,  why?  Go  to  France?  Why,  they  are  therel  No 
matter  where  I  might  go,  they  would  be  there.  They  are 
everywhere,  I  should  always  be  surrounded  by  them  I  No,  no, 
I  prefer  to  stay  hère  and  would  rather  die  at  once  if  -hi^ 
Eminence  can  no  longer  défend  me.'  With  an  expression  of 
ardent  entreaty  in  which  a  last  gleam  of  hope  tried  tp  assort 
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itself,  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  large  painting  in  wliich  the 
Cardinal  stood  forth  resplendent  in  his  cassock  of  red  moire  ; 
but  his  attack  came  back  again  and  overwhelmed  hîm  with 
increased  intensity  of  fever.  *  Leave  me,  I  beg  you,  leave  me,* 
he  gasped.  *  Don't  make  me  talk  any  more.  Ah  !  Paparelli, 
Paparelli  !  If  he  should  corne  back  and  see  ns  and  hear  me 
speak.  •  •  .  Oh  !  1*11  never  say  anything  again,  1*11  tie  up 
my  tongue,  l'U  eut  it  off.  Leave  me,  you  are  killing  me,  I 
tell  you,  he'U  be  coming  back  and  that  will  mean  my  death. 
Go  away,  oh  I  for  mercy's  sake,  go  away  I  ' 

Thereupon  Don  Vigilio  tumed  towards  the  wall  as  if  to 
flatten  his  face  against  it,  and  immure  his  lips  in  tomb-like 
silence  ;  and  Pierre  resolved  to  leave  him  to  himself,  fearing 
lest  he  should  provoke  a  yet  more  serions  attack  if  he  went  on 
endeavouring  to  succour  him. 

On  retuming  to  the  throne-room  the  young  priest  again 
found  himself  amidst  ail  the  frightful  mouming,  Mass  was 
foUowing  mass  ;  without  cessation  murmured  prayers  en- 
treated  the  Divine  mercy  to  receive  the  two  dear  departed 
soûls  with  loving  kindness.  Ând  amidst  the  dying  perfume 
of  the  fading  roses,  in  front  of  the  pale  stars  of  the  lighted 
candies,  Pierre  thought  of  that  suprême  downfall  of  the 
Boccaneras.  Dario  was  the  last  of  the  name,  and  one  could 
well  understand  that  the  Cardinal,  whose  only  sin  was  family 
pride,  should  bave  loved  that  one  remaining  scion  by  whom 
alone  the  old  stock  might  yet  blossom  afresh.  Ând  indeed,  if 
he  and  Donna  Serafina  had  desircd  the  divorce,  and  then  the 
marriage  of  the  cousins,  it  had  been  less  with  the  view  of 
putting  an  end  to  scandai  than  with  the  hope  of  seeing  a  new 
line  of  Boccaneras  spring  up.  But  the  lovers  were  dead,  and 
the  last  remains  of  a  long  séries  of  dazzling  princes  of  sword 
and  of  gown  lay  there  on  that  bed,  soon  to  rot  in  the  grave. 
It  was  ail  over  ;  that  old  maid  and  that  aged  Cardinal  could 
leave  no  posterîty.  They  remained  face  to  face  like  two 
withered  oaks,  sole  remnants  of  a  vanished  forest,  and  their 
fall  would  soon  leave  the  plain  quite  clear.  And  how  terrible 
the  grief  of  surviving  in  impotence,  what  anguish  to  bave  to 
tell  oneself  that  one  is  the  end  of  everything,  that  with  oneself 
ail  life,  ail  hope  for  the  morrow  will  départ  !  Amidst  the  mur- 
mur  of  the  prayers,  the  dying  perfume  of  the  roses,  the  pale 
gleams  of  the  two  candies,  Pierre  realised  what  a  downfall  was 
that  bereavement,  how  heavy  was  the  gravestone  whîch  fell 
for  ever  on  an  extinct  house,  a  vanished  world. 
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ne  well  undersioocl  that  as  one  of  the  fàmiliars  of  the 
mansion  he  must  pay  his  respects  to  Donna  Serafîna  and  tha 
Cardinal,  and  he  at  once  Bought  admission  to  the  neighbounng 
room  where  the  Princess  was  receiving  her  friends.  He  f ound 
her  robed  in  black,  very  slim  and  very  erect  in  her  arm-chair, 
Tvhence  she  rose  with  slow  dîgnity  to  respond  to  the  bow  of 
each  person  that  entered.  She  listened  to  the  condolcnces 
but  answered  never  a  word,  overcoming  her  physioal  pain  by 
rigidity  of  bearing.  Pierre,  \7ho  had  leamt  to  know  her, 
conld  divine,  however,  by  the  hollowness  of  her  cheeks,  the 
emptiness  of  her  eyes,  and  the  bitter  twinge  of  her  mouth,  how 
frightful  was  the  collapse  within  her.  Not  only  was  her  race 
ended,  but  her  brother  would  never  be  pope,  never  secure  the 
élévation  which  she  had  so  long  f ancied  she  was  winning  for 
him  by  dint  of  dévotion,  dint  of  féminine  renunciation,  giving 
brain  and  heart,  care  and  monev,  foregoing  even  wifehood  and 
motherhood,  spoiling  her  whole  life,  in  order  to  realise  that 
dream.  Ând  amidst  ail  the  ruin  of  hope,  it  was  perhaps  the 
nonfulfilment  of  that  ambition  which  most  made  her  heart 
bleed.  She  rose  for  the  young  priest,  her  guest,  as  she  rose 
for  the  other  persons  who  presented  themselves;  but  she 
eontrived  to  introduce  shades  of  meanîng  into  the  manner  in 
which  she  quitted  her  chair,  and  Pierre  ful^  realised  that  he 
had  remained  in  her  eyes  a  mère  petty  French  priest,  an 
insignificant  domestio  of  the  Divinity  who  had  not  known  how 
to  acquire  even  the  title  of  prelate.  When  she  had  again 
seated  hcrself  after  acknowledging  hia  compliment  with  a 
slight  incHnation  of  the  head,  he  remained  for  a  moment 
Btanding,  out  of  politcness.  Not  a  word,  not  a  sound  dis- 
turbed  the  mournful  qiiiescence  of  the  room,  for  although 
there  were  four  or  five  lady  visitors  seated  there  they  re- 
mained motionless  and  silent  as  with  grief.  Pierre  was  most 
struck,  however,  by  the  sight  of  Cardinal  Samo,  who  was  lying 
back  in  an  arm-chair  with  his  eyes  closod.  The  poor  puny 
lop-sided  old  man  had  lingered  there  forgetfully  after  expres- 
sing his  condolences,  and,  overcome  by  the  heavy  silence  and 
close  atmosphère,  hàd  just  fallen  asleep#.  And  everybody  re- 
spected  his  slumber.  Was  he  dreaming  as  he  dozed  of  that 
map-  of  Chrîstendom  which  he  carried  behind  his  low  obtuse- 
looking  brow  ?  Was  he  continuing  in  dreamland  his  terrible 
work  of  conquest,  that  task  of  subjecting  and  goveming  the 
earth  which  he  directed  &om  his  dark  room  at  the  Propa- 
ganda?    The  ladies  glanced  at  him  affectionately  and  de- 
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ferentially  ;  he  was  gently  scolded  at  timea  for  over-working 
himself,  the  sleepiness  wbich  nowadajs  frequently  overtook 
him  in  ail  sorts  of  places  being  attributed  to  excess  of  geniu? 
and  zeal.  And  of  tbis  all-powerful  Eminence  Pierre  was 
destined  to  carry  off  only  tbis  last  impression  :  an  exbausted 
'olji  man,  resting  amidsfc  tbo  émotion  of  a  mouming  gatbering, 
sFeeping  thero  îike  a  cantlid  clilM,  witbout  any  one  knowing 
whether  tbis  wc-re  diie  to  tbe  upproncli  of  senile  imbecility,  or 
to  tbe  fatigues  of  a  ni^lit  siéent  in  organising  tbe  reign  of  God 
over  Bome  distant  continent» 

Two  ladioa  wont  off  and  ibrro  more  arrived.  Donna 
Berafîna  rose,  bowed,  and  tben  le^^o^itod  bcrself,  reverting  to 
ber  rigid  attitude,  ber  bust  erect,  Ler  face  stem  and  full  of 
despair.  Cardinal  Sarno  was  atill  asleep.  Tben  Pierre  felt 
as  if  be  wonld  stifle,  a  kintl  of  vortigo  came  on  bim,  and  bia 
beart  beat  violently,  So  be  boweci  and  witbdrew:  and  on 
passing  tbrougb  tbe  dining-room  on  bis  way  to  tbe  little  study 
wbere  Cardinal  Boccanera  received  bis  visitors,  be  fomid  bim- 
self  in  tbe  présence  of  Paparelli,  wbo  was  jealously  guarding 
tbe  door.  Wben  tbe  train-bearer  bad  sniûed  at  tbe  young 
uian,  be  seemed  to  realise  tbat  be  could  not  refuse  bim  admit- 
tance.  Moreover,  as  tbis  intruder  was  going  away  tbe  very 
next  day,  defeated  and  covered  witb  sbame,  tbere  was  notbing 
to  be  feared  from  bim. 

'  You  wisb  to  see  bis  Eminence  ?  '  said  Paparelli.  *  Good, 
good.  By-and-by,  wait.'  And  opining  tbat  Pierre  was  too 
near  the  door,  he  pusbod  bim  back  to  tbe  otber  end  of  the 
room,  for  fear  no  doubt  lest  he  sbould  overbear  anytbing. 
*  His  Eminence  is  stiU  engaged  mtb  bis  Eminence  Cardinal 
Sangninetti.    Wait,  wait  tbere  I  * 

Banguinetti indeed  bad  madea  point  of  kneeling  fora  long 
time  in  front  of  tbe  bodies  in  tbe  tbrone-room,  and  bad  tben 
Bpun  ont  bis  visit  to  Donna  Serafina  in  order  to  mark  bow 
largely  he  sbared  tbe  family's  sorrow.  And  for  more  tban  ten 
minutes  now  he  bad  been  closeted  witb  Cardinal  Boccanera, 
notbing  but  an  occasional  murmur  of  their  voices  being  heard 
tbrougb  the  closed  door, 

Pierre,  however,  on  finding  Paparelli  tbere,  was  again 
hamited  by  ail  tbat  Don  Vigilio  bad  told  bim.  He  looked  at 
tbe  train-bearer,  so  fat  and  short,  puffed  out  witb  bad  fat  in 
his  dirty  cassock,  bis  face  flabby  and  wrinkled,  and  bis  wbolo 
person  at  forty  years  of  âge  suggestive  of  tbat  of  a  very  old 
maid:  and  he  felt  astonished.     How  was  it  tbat  Cardinal 
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Boccanera,  that  stiperb  prince  wlio  carried  bis  licad  so  Iiigh, 
and  who  was  so  supremely  prond  of  bis  name,  bad  allowed  him* 
self  to  be  captnreâ  and  swayed  bj  sncb  a  frjgbtful  créature 
reeking  of  basenesa  and  abomination  ?  Was  it  not  tbe  man's 
very  pbysical  dégradation  and  proformd  bumility  tbat  bad 
Btmck  bim,  disturbed  bim  and  finally  fascinated  him,  as 
wondrous  gifts  condacing  to  salvation,  wbicb  be  bimself 
lacked  ?  Paparelli's  person  and  disposition  were  like  blows 
dealt  to  bis  own  bandsome  présence  and  bis  own  pride.  He, 
wbo  conld  not  be  so  deformed,  be  wbo  could  not  vanquisb  bis 
passion  for  glory,  mnst,  by  an  effort  of  feitb,  bave  grown 
jeaJous  of  tbat  man  wbo  was  so  extremely  ugly  and  so  ex- 
tremely  insignificant,  be  mnst  bave  corne  to  admire  bim  as  a 
superior  force  of  pénitence  and  bnman  abasement  wbicb  tbrew 
tbe  portais  of  beayen  wide  open.  Wbo  can  ever  tell  wbat 
ascendency  is  exercised  by  tbe  monster  over  tbe  bero  ;  by  tbe 
borrid-looking  saint  covered  witb  vermin  over  tbe  powerral  of 
tbis  world  in  tbeir  terror  at  baving  to  endure  everlasting 
fiâmes  in  payment  of  tbeir  terrestrial  joys  ?  Ând  'twas  indeed 
tbe  lion  devom*ed  by  tbe  insect,  vast  strengtb  and  splendonr 
destroyed  by  tbe  invisible.  Âb  I  to  bave  tbat  fine  soûl  wbicb 
was  so  certain  of  Paradise,  wbicb  for  its  welf are  was  enclosed 
in  sucb  a  disgusting  body,  to  possess  tbe  bappy  bumility 
of  tbat  wide  intelligence,  tbat  remarkable  tbeologian,  wbo 
scourged  bimself  witb  rods  eacb  moming  on  rising,  and  was 
content  to  be  tbe  lowest  of  servants. 

Standing  tbere  a  beap  of  livid  fat,  Paparelli  on  bis  sîde 
watcbed  Pierre  witb  bis  little  grey  eyes  blinking  aiMdst  tbe 
myriad  wrinkles  of  bis  face.  Aiid  tbe  young  priest  began  to 
feel  uneasy,  wondering  wbat  tbeir  Eminences  could  be  saying 
to  one  anotber,  sbut  up  togetber  like  tbat  for  so  long  a  time. 
And  wbat  an  interview  it  mnst  be  if  Boccanera  suspected 
Sanguinetti  of  counting  Santobono  among  bis  clients. 
Wbat  serene  audacity  it  was  on  Sanguinetti's  part  to  bave 
dared  to  présent  bimself  in  tbat  bouse,  and  wbat  strengtb  of 
soûl  tbere  must  be  on  Boccanera's  part,  wbat  empire  over  bim- 
self, to  prevent  ail  scandai  by  remaining  silent  and  accepting 
tbe  visit  as  a  simple  mark  of  esteem  and  affection  I  Wbat 
could  tbey  be  saying  to  one  anotber,  bowever  ?  How  interest- 
ingit  would  bave  been  to  bave  seen  tbem  face  to  face,  and  bave 
beard  tbem  excbange  tbe  diplomatie  pbrases  suited  to  sucb  an 
interview  wbilst  tbeir  soûls  were  ràging  witb  furious  batred  ! 

Âll  a    once  tbe  door  openod  and  Cardinal  Sanguinetti 
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appeared  with  calm  face,  no  ruddier  than  usual,  indeed,  a 
trifle  paler,  and  retaining  the  fitting  measure  of  sorrow  which 
he  had  thought  it  rîght  to  assume.  His  restless  eyes  alone 
revealed  his  delîght  at  being  rid  of  a  diffîcult  task.  Ând  he 
was  gomg  off,  ail  hope,  in  the  conviction  that  he  was  the  only 
eligible  candidate  to  the  papacy  that  remained. 

Abbé  Paparelli  had  darted  forward  :  *  lî  your  Eminence 
will  kindly  follow  me — I  will  escort  your  Eminence  to  the 
door.'  Then,  tuming  towards  Pierre,  he  added  :  *  You  may 
go  in  now.' 

Pierre  watched  them  walk  away,  the  one  so  humble 
behînd  the  other,  who  was  so  triumphant.  Then  he  entered 
the  little  work-room,  famished  simply  with  a  table  and  three 
chairs,  and  in  the  centre  of  it  he  at  once  perceived  Cardinal 
Boccanera  still  standing  in  the  lofty,  noble  attitude  which  he 
had  assumed  to  take  leave  of  Sanguinettî,  his  hated  rival  to 
the  pontifical  throne.  And,  visibly,  Boccanera  also  believed 
himself  the  only  possible  pope,  the  one  whom  the  coming 
Conclave  would  elect. 

However,  when  the  door  had  been  closcd,  .and  the 
Cardinal  beheld  that  young  priest,  his  guest,  who  had 
witnessed  the  death  of  those  two  dear  children  lying  in  the 
adjoining  room,  he  was  again  mastered  by  émotion,  an 
unexpected  attack  of  weakness  in  which  ail  his  energy 
coUapsed.  His  human  feelings  were  taking  their  revenge 
now  that  his  rival  was  no  longer  there  to  see  him.  lie 
staggered  liko  an  old  tree  smitten  with  the  axe,  and  sank 
upon  a  chair,  stifling  with  sobs.  And  as  Pierre,  according  to 
usage,  was  about  to  stoop  and  kiss  his  ring,  he  raised  him  and 
at  once  made  him  sit  down,  stammering  in  a  halting  voice  : 
*  No,  no,  my  dear  son  I  Seat  yourself  there,  wait — ^Excuse  me, 
leave  me  to  myself  for  a  moment,  my  heart  is  bursting.' 

He  sobbed  with  his  hands  to  his  face,  unable  to  master 
himself,  unable  to  drive  back  his  grief  with  those  yet  vigorous 
fingers  which  were  pressed  to  his  cheeks  and  temples. 

Tears  came  into  Pierre's  eyes,  for  he  alsolived  through  ail 
that  woe  afresh,  and  was  much  upset  by  the  weeping  of  that 
tall  old  man,  that  saint  and  prince,  usually  so  haughty,  so 
fully  master  of  himself,  but  now  only  a  poor,  suffering, 
agonising  man,  as  weak  and  as  lost  as  a  child.  However, 
although  the  young  priest  was  likewise  stifling  with  grief» 
he  desired  to  présent  his  condolences,  and  sought  for  kmdly 
words  by  which  he  might  soothe  the  other's  despair.     *I 
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beg  your  Eminence  to  believe  in  my  profound  grief,*  ho  said. 
•  I  hâve  been  overwhehued  with  kindness  hère,  and  desired 
at  once  to  tell  your  Eminence  how  much  that  irréparable 
loss ' 

But  with  a  brave  gesture  the  Cardinal  silenced  him,  *  No, 
no,  say  nothing,  for  mercy's  sake  say  nothing  I  ' 

And  silence  reigned  while  he  continued  weepîng,  sliaken 
by  the  stniggle  he  was  waging,  his  efforts  to  regain  sufficient 
Btrength  to  overcome  himself .  At  last  he  mastered  his  quiver 
and  slowly  unoovered  his  face,  which  had  again  become  oalm, 
like  that  of  a  believer  strong  in  his  faith,  and  submissive  to 
the  will  of  God.  In  refusing  a  miracle,  in  dealing  so  hard 
a  blow  to  that  house,  God  had  doubtless  had  his  reasons, 
and  he,  the  Cardinal,  one  of  God's  ministers,  one  of  the 
high  dignitaries  of  His  terrestrial  court,  was  in  duty  bonnd 
to  bow  to  it.  The  silence  lasfced  for  another  moment,  and 
then,  in  a  voice  which  he  managed  to  render  natural  and 
cordial,  Boccanera  said  :  *  You  are  leaving  us,  you  are 
going  back  to  France  to-morrow,  are  you  not,  my  dear  son  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  I  shall  hâve  the  honour  to  take  leave  of  your 
Eminence  to-morrow,  again  thanking  your  Eminence  for  your 
inexhaustible  kindness.' 

*  And  you  hâve  learnt  that  the  Congrégation  of  the  Index 
has  condemned  your  book,  as  was  inévitable  ?  ' 

*  Yes,  I  obtained  the  signal  faveur  of  being  received  by  hia 
Holmess,  and  in  his  présence  made  my  submission  and 
reprobatcd  my  book/ 

The  Cardinales  moist  eyes  again  began  to  sparkle.  •  Ah  l 
you  did  that,  ah  I  you  did  well,  my  dear  son,'  he  said.  *  It 
was  only  your  strict  duty  as  a  priest,  but  there  are  so  many 
nowadays  who  do  not  even  do  their  duty  I  As  a  member  of 
the  Congrégation  I  kept  the  promise  I  gave  you  to  read  your 
book,  particularly  the  incriminated  pages.  And  if  I  after- 
wards  remained  neutral,  to  such  a  point  even  as  to  miss  the 
sitting  in  which  judgment  was  pronounced,  it  was  only  to 
please  my  poor,  dear  nièce,  who  was  so  fond  of  you,  and  who 
pleaded  your  cause  to  me.* 

Tears  were  coming  into  his  eyes  again,  and  he  paused, 
feeling  that  he  would  once  more  be  overcome  if  he  evoked  the 
memory  of  that  adored  and  lamented  Benedetta.  And  so 
it  was  with  a  pugnacious  bitterness  that  he  resumed  :  *  But 
what  an  exécrable  book  it  was,  my  dear  son,  allow  xne  to  tell 
you  so.    You  told  me  that  you  had  shown  respect  for  dogma, 
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and  I  still  wonder  wliat  aberration  can  hâve  corne  over  you 
tbat  you  should  hâve  bcen  so  blind  to  ail  consciousncss  of 
your  ofifences.  Respect  for  dogma — good  LordI  when  the 
entire  work  is  the  négation  of  our  hoiy  religion  1  Did  you 
not  realise  that  by  asking  for  a  new  religion  you  absolutely 
condemned  tlie  old  one,  the  only  true  one,  the  only  good  one, 
the  only  ono  that  can  be  eternal  ?  And  that  sufficed  to  make 
vour  book  the  most  deadly  of  poisons,  one  of  those  infamous 
books  which  in  former  times  "vvere  burnt  by  the  hangman, 
and  which  one  is  nowadays  compelled  to  leave  in  circulation 
after  interdicting  them  and  thereby  designating  them  to  evil 
curiosity,  which  explains  the  contagious  rottenness  of  the 
century.  Ah  I  I  well  recognised  there  some  of  the  ideas  of 
our  distinguished  and  poetical  relative,  that  dear  Viscount 
Philibert  de  la  Choue.  A  man  of  letters,  yes  1  a  man  of 
letters  I  Literature,  mère  literature  1  I  beg  God  to  forgive 
him,  for  he  most  surely  does  not  know  what  he  is  doing,  or 
whither  he  is  going  with  his  elegiao  Christiajiity  for  talkative 
working  men  and  young  persons  of  either  sex,  to  whom 
scientihc  notions  hâve  given  vagueness  of  soûl.  And  I  only 
feel  angry  with  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Bergerot,  for  he  at 
any  rate  knows  what  he  does,  and  does  as  he  pleases.  No, 
say  nothing,  do  not  défend  him.  He  personifies  Révolution 
in  the  Church,  and  is  against  God.' 

Although  Pierre  had  resolved  that  he  would  not  reply  or 
argue,  he  had  allowed  a  gesture  of  protest  to  escape  him  on 
hearing  this  furious  attack  upon  the  man  whom  he  most 
respected  in  the  whole  world.  However,  lie  yielded  to 
Cardinal  Boccanera's  injunction  and  again  bowed. 

'I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  horror/  the  Cardinal 
roughly  continued  ;  *  yes,  my  horror  for  ail  that  hollow  dreara 
of  a  new  religion  I  That  appeal  to  the  most  hideous  passions 
which  stir  up  the  poor  against  the  rich,  by  promising  them  I 
know  not  what  division  of  wealth,  what  community  of 
possession  which  is  nowadays  impossible  1  That  base  flattery 
shown  to  the  lower  ordors  to  whom  equality  and  justice  are 
promised  but  never  given,  for  thèse  can  corne  from  God  alone, 
it  is  only  Ke  who  can  finally  make  them  reign  on  the  day 
appointed  by  His  almighty  power  I  And  there  is  even  that 
interested  charity  which  people  abuse  of  to  rail  against  Heaven 
itself  and  accuse  it  of  iniquity  and  indlûerence,  that  lacka- 
daisical  weakening  charity  and  compassion,  unworthy  of  strong 
firm  hearts,  for  it  is  as  if  human  suffering  were  not  necessary 
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for  salvation,  as  if  we  did  not  beeome  more  pare,  greater  and 
nearer  to  the  suprême  happiness,  the  more  and  more  we 
suffer  1  ' 

He  was  growing  excited,  full  of  angoish,  and  superb.  It 
was  his  bereavement,  his  heart  wound,  which  thus  exasperated 
bim,  tbe  great  blow  wbicb  bad  felled  bim  for  a  moment,  but 
against  wbicb  be  again  rose  erect,  def  jing  grief,  and  stubborn 
in  bis  stoic  belief  in  an  omnipotent  God,  wbo  was  tbe  Master 
of  mankind,  and  reserved  felicity  to  those  wbom  He  selected, 
Âgain,  bowever,  be  made  an  effort  to  calm  bimself,  and 
resumed  in  a  more  gentle  voice  :  '  Ât  ail  events  tbe  fold  is 
always  open,  my  dear  son,  and  bere  you  are  back  in  it  since 
you  bave  repented.  You  cannot  imagine  bow  bappy  it  makes 
me.' 

In  bis  tum  Pierre  stroye  to  sbow  bimself  conciliatory  in 
order  tbat  be  migbt  not  furtber  ulcerate  tbat  violent,  grief- 
stricken  soûl  :  *  Your  Eminence,'  said  be,  *  may  be  sure  tbat 
I  sball  endeavour  to  remember  every  one  of  tbe  kind  words 
wbicb  your  Eminence  bas  spoken  to-  me,  in  tbe  same  way  as 
I  sball  remember  tbe  fatberly  greeting  of  bis  Holiness  Léo 
XIII.' 

Tbis  sentence  seemed  to  tbrow  Boccanera  into  agitation 
again.  Ât  first  only  murmured,  restrained  words  came  from 
bim,  as  if  be  were  struggling  against  a  désire  to  question  tbe 
young  prîest.  *  Ah  yes  I  you  saw  bis  Holiness,  you  spoke  to 
bim,  and  be  told  you  I  suppose,  as  be  tells  ail  tbe  foreigners 
wbo  go  to  pay  tbeir  respects  to  bim,  tbat  be  desires  concilia- 
tion and  peace.  For  my  part  I  now  only  see  bim  wben  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  ;  for  more  tban  a  year  I  bave  not  been 
received  in  private  audience.' 

Tbis  proof  of  disfavour,  of  tbe  covert  struggle  wbicb  as  in 
tbe  days  of  Pius  IX  kept  tbe  Holy  Fatber  and  tbe  Camerlingo 
at  variance,  fiUed  tbe  latter  witb  bitterness.  He  was  unabîe 
to  restrain  bimself  and  spoke  out,  reûcctmg  no  doubt  tbat  be 
bad  a  familiar  before  bim,  one  wbose  discrétion  was  certain, 
and  wbo  moreover  was  leaving  Rome  on  tbe  morrow.  *  One 
may  go  a  long  way,'  said  be,  *  witb  tbose  fine  words,  peace 
and  conciliation,  wbicb  are  so  often  void  of  real  wisdom  and 
courage.  Tbe  terrible  trutb  is  tbat  Léo  XIII's  eigbteen  years 
of  concessions  bave  sbaken  everytbing  in  tbe  Oburcb,  and 
sbould  be  long  continue  to  reign  Catbolîcism  would  topple 
over  and  crumble  into  dust  like  a  building  wbose  pillars  bave 
been  undermined.* 
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Interested  by  tliis  romark,  Pierre  in  Hs  désire  for  know« 
ledge  begau  to  raise  objections.  'But  hasn't  his  Holiness 
Bhown  hunself  very  prudent  ?  '  he  asked  ;  '  bas  he  not  placed 
dogma  on  one  Bide  in  an  impregnable  f ortress  ?  If  be  seems 
to  bave  made  concessions  on  many  points  hâve  tbey  not 
always  been  concessions  in  mère  matters  of  form  ?  ' 

«  Matters  of  form  ;  ab,  yes  !  '  the  Cardinal  resumed  witb 
increasing  passion.  <  He  told  you  no  doubt,  as  be  tells  otbers, 
ibat  wbilst  in  substance  be  will  make  no  surrendei  be  will 
readily  yield  in  matters  of  form  t  It's  a  déplorable  axiom,  an 
eqnivocal  form  of  diplomacy  even  wben  it  isn't  so  much  low 
hypocrisy  I  My  soûl  revolts  at  the  tbougbt  of  tbat  Oppor- 
tunism,  tbat  Jesuitism,  wbicb  makos  artifice  its  weapon,  and 
only  serves  to  cast  doubt  among  true  believers,  the  confusion 
of  a  sauve-qui-peut,  wbicb  by  and  by  must  lead  to  inévitable 
defeat.  It  is  cowardice,  tbe  worst  form  of  cowardice,  aban- 
donment  of  one's  weapons  in  order  tbat  one  may  retreat  tbe 
more  speedily,  sbame  of  oneself,  assumption  of  a  mask  in  tbe 
hope  of  deceiving  tbe  enemy,  penetrating  into  bis  camp  and 
overcoming  bim  by  treacbery  1  No,  no,  form  is  everytbing  in 
a  traditional  and  immutable  religion,  wbicb  for  eigbteen 
hundred  years  bas  been,  is  now,  and  till  tbe  end  of  time  will 
be  tbe  very  law  of  God  1  * 

Tbe  Cardinales  feelings  so  stirred  bim  tbat  be  was  unable 
to  remain  seated,  and  began  to  wallc  about  tbe  little  room. 
And  it  was  tbe  wbole  reign,  tbe  wliolo  policy  of  Léo  XIII 
whicb  he  discussed  and  condemned.  'Unity  too,'  be  con- 
tinued,  '  tbat  famous  unity  of  tbe  Christian  Church  wbicb  bis 
Holiness  talks  of  bringing  about,  and  bis  désire  for  wbicb 
people  tum  to  his  great  glory,  wby,  it  is  only  tbe  blind 
ambition  of  a  conqueror  enlarging  bis  empire  witbout  asking 
himself  if  the  new  nations  tbat  he  subjects  may  not  dis- 
organise, adulterate,  and  impregnate  his  old  and  bitherto 
faithful  people  witb  every  error.  What  if  ail  tbe  schismatical 
nations  on  retuming  to  tbe  Catbolic  Church  should  so  trans- 
f  orm  it  as  to  kill  it  and  màde  it  a  new  Church  ?  There  is 
only  one  wise  course,  wbicb  is  to  be  what  one  is,  and  tbat 
firmly.  Âgain,  isn't  there  both  shame  and  danger  in  tbat 
pretended  alliance  witb  tbe  democracy  which  in  itself  gives 
tbe  lie  to  the  ancient  spirit  of  the  papacy?  The  right  of 
kings  is  divine,  and  to  abandon  the  monarchical  principle  is 
to  set  oneself  against  God,  to  compound  witb  révolution,  and 
harboor  a  monstrous  scheme  of  utilising  the  madness  of  men 
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the  better  to  establish  ono's  power  over  them.  Ail  repablies 
are  forms  of  anarchy,  and  there  can  be  no  more  criminal  act, 
one  which  must  for  ever  shake  the  principle  of  authority, 
order,  and  religion  itself,  than  that  of  recognising  a  republio 
as  legitimate  for  the  sole  purpose  of  indulging  a  dream  of 
impossible  conciliation.  Ând  observe  how  this  bears  on  the 
question  of  the  temporal  power.  He  continues  to  daim  it,  he 
makes  a  point  of  no  surrender  on  that  question  of  the  re- 
storation  of  Bome  ;  but  in  reality,  has  he  not  made  the  loss 
irréparable,  has  he  not  definitively  renounced  Bome,  by  ad- 
mitting  that  nations  hâve  the  right  to  drive  away  their 
kings  and  live  like  wild  beasts  in  the  depths  of  the  forests?  ' 

AU  at  once  the  Cardinal  stopped  short  and  raised  his  arms 
to  Heaven  in  a  burst  of  holy  anger.  *  Ah  I  that  man,  ah  I 
that  man  who  by  his  vanity  and  craving  for  success  will  hâve 
proved  the  ruin  of  the  Church,  that  man  who  has  never 
ceased  corrupting  everything,  dissolving  everything,  crum- 
bhng  everything  in  order  to  reign  over  the  world  which  he 
fancies  he  will  reconquer  by  those  means,  why,  Almighty 
God,  why  hast  Thou  not  already  called  him  to  Thee  ?  ' 

So  sincère  was  the  accent  in  which  that  appeal  to  Death 
was  raised,  to  such  a  point  was  hatred  magniUed  by  a  real 
désire  to  save  the  Deity  imperilled  hère  below,  that  a  great 
shudder  swept  through  Pierre  also.  He  now  imderstood  that 
Cardinal  Boccanera,  who  religiously  and  passionately  hated 
Léo  XIII;  he  saw  him  in  the  depths  of  his  black  palace, 
waiting  and  watching  for  the  Pope's  death,  that  death  which 
as  Camerlingo  he  must  officially  certify.  How  fevetishly  he 
must  wait,  how  impatiently  he  must  désire  the  advent  of  the 
hour,  when  with  his  little  silver  hammer  he  would  deal  the 
throe  symbolio  taps  on  the  skuU  of  Léo  XIII,  while  the 
latter  lay  cold  and  rigid  on  his  bed  surrounded  by  his  ponti- 
fical Court.  Ah  1  to  strike  that  wall  of  the  braîn,  to  make 
sure  that  nothing  more  would  answer  from  within,  that 
nothing  beyond  night  and  silence  was  lef t  theror  And  the 
tliree  calls  would  ring  ont  :  *  Gioachino  I  Gioachino  1 
Gioachino  !  '  And,  the  corpse  making  no  answer,  the  Camer- 
lingo after  waiting  for  a  few  seconds  would  turn  and  say  : 
*  The  Pope  is  dead  l  ' 

*  Conciliation,  however,  is  the  weapon  of  the  tiraes,'  ro- 
marked  Pierre,  wishing  to  bring  the  Cardinal  back  to  the 
présent,  *  and  it  is  in  order  to  make  sure  of  conquering  that  the 
Holy  Father  yields  in  matters  of  form.' 
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'He  will  not  conquor,  he  mil  be  conquered/  cried 
Boccanera.  '  Never  bas  the  Church  been  victorious  save  in 
Btubbomly  clinging  to  its  integrality,  the  immutablo  eternity 
of  its  divine  essence.  Ând  it  would  for  a  certainty  fall  on  the 
day  when  it  should  allow  a  single  stone  of  its  édifice  to  be 
touched.  Remember  the  terrible  period  through  which  it 
passed  at  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  Ecforma- 
tion  had  just  deeply  shaken  it,  laxity  of  discipline  and  morala 
was  everywhere  increasing,  there  was  a  rising  tide  of  novelties, 
ideas  suggested  by  the  spirit  of  evil,  unhealthy  projects  born 
of  the  pride  of  man,  running  riot  in  f  ull  licence.^  And  at  the 
CouncU  itself  many  members  were  disturbed,  poîsoned,  ready 
to  vote  for  the  wildest  changes,  a  fresh  schism  added  to  aU 
the  others.  Well,  if  Cathohcism  was  saved  at  that  critical 
period,  under  the  threat  of  such  great  danger,  it  was  because 
the  majority,  enlightened  by  God,  maintained  the  old  édifice 
intact,  it  was  because  with  divinely  inspired  obstinacy  it  k(  pt 
itself  within  the  narrow  limits  of  dogma,  it  was  because  it 
made  no  concession,  none,  whether  in  substance  or  in  form  I 
Nowadays  the  situation  is  certainly  not  worse  than  it  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Let  us  suppose  it  to  be 
much  the  same,  and  tell  me  if  it  is  not  nobler,  braver,  and  safer 
for  the  Church  to  show  the  courage  which  she  showed  before 
and  déclare  aloud  what  she  is,  what  she  bas  been,  and  what 
she  will  be.  There  is  no  salvation  for  her  otherwise  than  in 
her  complète,  indisputable  sovereignty;  and  since  she  bas 
always  conquered  by  non-surrender,  ail  attempts  to  conciliate 
her  with  the  century  are  tantamount  to  killing  her  !  * 

The  Cardinal  had  again  begun  to  walk  to  and  fro  with 
thoughtful  step.  *No,  no,'  said  he,  *no  compounding,  no 
surrender,  no  weakness  !.  Rather  the  wall  of  steel  which  bars 
the  road,  the  block  of  granité  which  marks  the  limit  of  a 
world  1  As  I  told  you,  my  dear  son,  on  the  day  of  your  arrivai, 
to  try  to  accommodate  Cathohcism  to  the  new  times  is  to  hasten 
its  end,  if  really  it  bo  threatened,  as  atheists  prétend.  And  in 
that  way  it  would  die  basely  and  shamefully  instead  of  dying 
erect,  proud  and  dignifled  in  its  old  glorious  royalty  I  Ah  !  to 
die  standing,  denying  nought  of  the  past,  braving  the  future 
and  confessing  one's  whole  faith  !  ' 

That  old  man  of  seventy  seemed  to  grow  yet  loffcier  as  he 
Bpoke,  free  from  ail  dread  of  final  annihilation,  and  making 
the  gesture  of  a  hero  who  défies  futurity.  Faith  had  given 
him  sorenity  of  peaoe  ;  he  believed,  he  knew,  he  had  neither 
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doubt  nor  fear  of  tlie  morrow  of  death.  Still  his  voice  yras 
tinged  with  haugbty  sadness  as  he  resumed,  '  God  can  do  ail, 
oven  destroy  His  own  work  should  it  seem  evil  in  His  eyes. 
But  though  ail  should  crumble  to-morrow,  though  the  Holy 
Church  should  disappear  among  the  ruins,  though  the  most 
venerated  sanctuaries  should  be  crushed  by  the  falling  stars, 
it  would  still  be  necessary  for  us  to  bow  and  adore  God,  who 
after  creating  the  world  might  thus  annihilate  it  for  His  own 
glory.  And  1  wait,  submissive  to  His  will,  for  nothing  happens 
unless  He  wills  ifc.  If  really  the  temples  be  shaken,  if 
Gatholicism  be  feited  to  f ail  to-morrow  into  dust,  I  shall  be  hère 
to  act  as  the  minister  of  death,  even  as  I  hâve  been  the 
minister  of  life  !  It  is  certain,  I  confess  it,  that  there  are 
hours  when  terrible  signs  appear  to  me.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
end  of  time  is  nigh,  and  we  shall  witness  that  fall  of  the  old 
world  with  which  others  threaten  us.  The  worthiest,  the 
loftiest  are  struck  down  as  if  Heaven  erred,  and  in  them 
punished  the  crimes  of  the  world.  Hâve  I  not  myself  felt  the 
blast  from  the  abyss  into  which  ail  must  sink,  since  my  house, 
for  transgressions  that  I  am  ignorant  of,  has  been  stricken 
with  that  frightful  bereavement  which  précipitâtes  it  into  the 
gulf,  which  casts  it  back  into  night  everlasting  !  ' 

He  again  evoked  those  two  dear  dead  ones  who  were  always 
présent  in  his  mind.  8ob3  were  once  more  rising  in  his 
throat,  his  hands  trembled,  his  lof fcy  figure  quivered  with  the 
last  revolt  of  grief.  Yes,  if  God  had  stricken  him  so  severely 
by  suppressing  his  race,  if  the  greatest  and  most  faithful  were 
thus  punished,  it  must  be  that  the  world  was  definitively  con- 
demned.  Did  not  the  end  of  his  house  meanthe  approaching 
end  of  ail  ?  Ând  in  his  sovereign  pride  as  priest  and  as 
prince,  he  found  a  cry  of  suprême  résignation,  once  more 
raising  his  hands  on  high  :  *  Almighty  God,  Thy  will  be  done  I 
May  ail  die,  ail  fall,  ail  retum  to  the  night  of  chaos  !  I  shall 
remain  standing  in  this  ruined  palace,  waiting  to  be  buried 
beneath  its  fragments.  Ând  if  Thy  will  doth  summon  me 
to  bury  Thy  holy  religion,  be  without  fear,  I  shall  do  nothing 
unworthy  to  prolong  its  life  for  a  few  days  l  I  will  maintain 
it  erect,  like  myself,  as  proud,  as  uncompromising  as  in  the 
days  of  ail  its  power.  I  will  yield  nothing,  whether  in  dis- 
ciphne,  or  in  rite,  or  in  dogma.  And  when  the  day  shall  corne 
I  will  bury  it  with  myself,  carrying  it  whole  into  the  grave 
rather  than  yielding  aught  of  it,  encompassing  it  with  my 
cold  arms  to  restore  it  to  Thee,  even  as  Thou  didst  commit  it 
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io  the  keepîng  of  Thy  Church.  0  mighty  God  and  Bovereigii 
Master  dispose  of  me  ;  make  me»  if  such  l>e  Thj  good  pleasnre, 
the  pontiff  of  destraction,  the  pontiff  of  the  death  of  the 
worldl* 

Pierre,  who  i¥aa  tliimderstruck,  quivered  with  fear  and 
admiration  at  the  extraordinary  vision  this  evoked  :  the  last  of 
the  popes  interring  Gatholicism.  He  nnderstood  that  Bocca- 
nera  must  at  times  hâve  made  that  dream  ;  he  oould  see  him 
in  the  Vatican,  in  St.  Peter's,  which  the  thunderbolts  had 
riven  asunder  ;  he  could  see  him  erect  and  alone  in  the  spacions 
halls  whence  his  terrified,  cowardly  pontifical  Court  had  fled. 
Olad  in  his  white  cassock,  thns  wearing  white  mouming  for 
the  Chnrch,  he  once  more  descended  to  the  sanctnary,  there 
to  wait  for  heaven  to  fall  on  the  evening  of  Time's  acoomplish- 
ment  and  annihilate  the  earth.  Thrice  he  raised  the  large 
crucifix,  overthrown  by  the  suprême  convulsions  of  the  soil. 
Then,  when  the  final  crack  rent  the  steps  apart,  he  caught  it 
in  his  arms  and  was  annihilated  with  it  beneath  the  falling 
vaults.  Ând  nothing  could  be  more  instinct  with  fierce  and 
kingly  grandeur. 

Voiceless,  but  without  weakness,  his  lofty  stature  invincible 
and  erect  in  spite  of  ail,  Cardinal  Boccanera  made  a  gesture 
dismissing  Pierre,  who  yielding  to  his  passion  for  truth  and 
beautv  found  that  he  alone  was  great  and  right,  and  respect- 
fully  kissed  his  hand. 

it  was  in  the  throne-room,  with  closed  doors,  at  nightfall, 
after  the  visits  had  ceased,  that  the  two  bodies  were  laid  in 
their  coffin.  The  religions  services  had  corne  to  an  end,  and 
in  the  close  silent  atmosphère  there  only  lingered  the  dying 
periume  of  the  roses  and  the  warm  odour  of  the  candies.  As 
the  latter's  pale  stars  scarcely  lighted  the  spacious  room,  some 
lamps  had  been  brought,  and  servants  held  them  in  their 
hands  like  torches.  According  to  custom,  ail  the  servants  of 
the  house  were  présent  to  bid  a  last  farewell  to  the  departed. 

There  was  a  little  delay.  Morano,  who  had  been  giving 
himself  no  end  of  trouble  ever  since  morning,  was  forced  to 
run  off  again  as  the  triple  coffîn  did  not  arrive.  At  last  it 
came  ;  some  servants  brought  it  up,  and  then  they  were  able  to 
begin.  The  Cardinal  and  Donna  Serafina  stood  side  by  side 
near  the  bed.  Pierre  also  was  présent,  as  well  as  Don  Vigilio. 
It  was  Victorine  who  sewed  the  levers  up  in  the  white  silk 
shroud,  which  seemed  like  a  bridai  robe,  the  gay  pure  robe  of 
fiheir  union.    Then  two  servants  came  forward  and  helped 
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Pierre  and  Don  Vigilio  to  lay  the  bodies  in  &e  first  cofiin,  of 
pine-wood  lined  with  pink  satin.  It  was  scarcely  brpader 
than  an  ordinary  coffîn,  so  young  and  slim  were  the  lovers 
and  60  tightly  were  they  clasped  in  their  last  embrace.  When 
tbey  were  fltretched  inside  they  there  continued  their  etemal 
slmaber,  their  heads  half  hidden  by  their  odorous,  mingling 
hair.  Ând  when  this  first  coffîn  had  been  'placed  in  tha 
second  one,  a  leaden  shell,  and  the  second  had  been  enclosed 
in  Ûie  third,  of  stout  oak,  and  when  the  three  lids  had  been 
Boldered  and  screwed  down,  the  lovers'  faces  couldstill  be  seen 
through  the  circular  opening,  covered  with  thick  glass,  whicli 
in  accordanoe  with  the  Boman  costom  had  been  left  ïn  eadx  of 
the  coffîns.  Ând  then,  for  ever  parted  from  the  living,  aLone 
together,  they  still  gazed  at  one  another  with,  their  eyes 
obstinately  open,  having  ail  etemity  before  them  wherein  to 
exhaost  their  infinité  love. 


XVI. 

On  the  following  day,  on  bis  return  from  the  fanerai,  Pierre 
lunched  alone  in  bis  room,  having  decided  to  take  leave  of 
the  Cardinal  and  Donna  Seraûna  during  the  aftemoon.  He 
was  quitting  Borne  that  evening  by  the  train  which  started  at 
seventeen  minutes  past  ten.  There  was  notbing  to  detain 
him  any  longer  ;  there  was  only  one  visit  which  he  desîïed  to 
make,  a  visit  to  old  Orlando,  with  whom  he  had  promised  to 
hâve  a  long  chat  prior  to  bis  departure.  Ând  so  a  little  before 
two  o'clock  he  sent  for  a  cab  which  took  him  to  the  Via  Venti 
8ettembre.  Â  fine  rain  had  fallen  ail  nîght,  its  moîsture 
steeping  the  city  in  grey  vapour  ;  and  though  this  rain  had 
now  ceased  the  sky  rémained  very  dàrk,  and  the  huge  new 
mansions  of  the  Via  Venti  Settembre  were  quite  livid,  inter- 
minably  mournful  with  their  balconies  ever.of  the  same 
pattern  and  their  regular  and  endless  rows  of  Windows.  The 
Minis.tiy  of  Finances,  that  colossal  pile  of  masonry  and 
seulptore,  looked  in  particular  like  a  dead  town,  a  liage  blood- 
lesB  body  whence  ail  life  had  withdrawn.  On  the  other  hand, 
although  ail  was  so  gloomy,  the  rain  had  made  the  atmosphère 
milder  ;  in  fact  it  was  almost  warm,  damply  and  feverisbly 
warm. 

In  the  hall  of  Prada's  little  palazzo  Pierre  was  sorpriséd 
to  find  four  or  five  gentlemen  taking  off  their  overcoats  ; 
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hoi^ever,  he  leamt  &om  a  Bervant  that  Ootmt  Lnigi  had  a 
meetmg  that  day  with  eome  contractors.  As  he,  Pierre, 
wished  to  see  the  Count's  father  he  had  onlj  to  ascend  to  the 
third  floor,  added  the  servant.  He  must  Imock  at  the  little 
door  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  landing  there. 

On  the  very  first  landing,  however,  the  priest  found  him* 
self  face  to  face  with  the  young  Gount,  who  was  there  receiving 
the  contractors,  and  who  on  recognising  him  became  Mght* 
fally  pale.  They  had  not  met  since  the  tragedy  at  the 
Boccanera  mansion,  and  Pierre  well  reahsed  how  greatly  hia 
glance  disturbed  that  man,  what  a  troublesome  recollection  of 
moral  complicity  it  evoked,  and  what  mortal  dread  lest  he 
should  hâve  guessed  the  truth. 

.  *  Hâve  you  corne  to  see  me  ?  hâve  yon  somethîng  to  tell 
me?'  the  Gount  inquired. 

*  No,  I  am  leaving  Borne  ;  I  hâve  corne  to  wish  yoor  father 
good-bye.' 

Prada's  pallor  increased  at  this,  and  his  whole  face 
qoivered  :  '  Ah  !  it  ia  to  see  my  father.  He  is  not  very  well, 
be  gentle  with  him,'  he  repUed  ;  and  as  he  spoke,  his  look  of 
anguish  clearly  proclaimed  what  he  feared  from  Pierre,  some 
imprudent  word,  perhaps  even  a  final  mission,  the  malédiction 
of  that  man  and  woman  whom  he  had  killed.  And  surely,  if 
his  father  knew,  he  would  die  as  welL  *  Ah  1  how  annoying  it 
is,'  he  resumed,  '  I  can't  go  up  with  you  !  There  are  gentle- 
men waiting  for  me.  Yes,  how  annoycd  I  am.  As  soon  as 
possible,  however,  I  will  join  you  ;  yes,  as  soon  as  possible.' 

He  knew  not  how  to  stop  the  yoimg  priest,  whom  he  must 
evidently  allow  to  remain  with  his  father,  whilst  he  himself 
stayed  down  below,  kept  there  by  his  pecuniary  worries.  But 
how  distressfulwere  the  eyes  with  which  he  watched  Pierre 
climb  the  stairs,  how  he  seemed  to  supplioate  him  with  his 
whole  quivering  form  !  His  father,  good  Lord,  the  only  true 
love,  the  one  great;,  pure,  faithful  passion  of  his  life  t 

'Don't  m^e  him  talk  too  mueh  ;  brighten  him,  won't 
you  ?  '  were  his  parting  words. 

Up  above  it  was  not  Battista,  the  devoted  ex-soldier»  who 
opened  the  door,  but  a  very  young  fellow  to  whom  Pierre  did 
not  at  first  pay  any  attention.  The  little  room  was  bare  and 
light  as  on  préviens  occasions,  and  from  the  broad  ourtainlesa 
window  there  was  the  superb  view  of  Eome— Borne  crushed 
that  day  beneatb  a  leaden  sky  and  steeped  in  shade  of  infinité 
înoumfulndss.    Qld  Orlando,  however,  had  in  no  wise  changed, 
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but  still  displayed  the  superb  head  of  an  old  blanched  lion,  a 
powerful  muzzle  and  youthful  eyes,  whioh  vet  sparkied  with 
the  passions  Ti^hich  had  growled  in  a  soûl  of  fire.  Pierre  found 
the  stricken  hero  in  the  same  arm-chair  as  previonslj,  near 
the  same  table  littered  with  newspapers,  and  with  his  legs 
buried  in  the  same  black  wrapper,  as  if  he  were  there  im- 
mobilised  in  a  sheath  of  stone,  to  sach  a  point  that  after 
months  and  years  one  was  sure  to  perceive  him  quite  on* 
changed,  with  living  bust,  andflELce  glowing  with  strengthand 
intelligence. 

That  grey  day,  however,  he  seemed  gloomy,  low  in  spirits» 
'Ahl  so  hère  you  are»  my  dear  Monsieur  Froment/  ^^ 
exclaimed  ;  *  I  hâve  been  thinking  of  you  thèse  three  days  past, 
living  the  awful  days  which  you  must  hâve  Uyed  in  that  tragîo 
Palazzo  Boccanera.  Ah,  God!  What  a  &ightful  bereave- 
ment  !  My  heart  is  quite  overwhelmed  \  thèse  newspapers 
hâve  agoin  just  upset  me  with  the  fresh  détails  they  give  1  ' 
He  pointed  as  he  spoke  to  the  papers  scattered  ovor  the  table. 
Then  with  a  gesture  he  strove  to  brush  aside  the  gloomy  story, 
and  banish  that  vision  of  Benedetta  dead,  which  had  been 
haunting  him.    *  Well,  and  yoursolf  ?  '  he  inquired. 

*  I  am  leaving  this  evening,'  replied  Pierre,  <  but  I  did  not 
wish  to  quit  Bome  without  pressing  your  brave  hands.' 

*  You  are  leaving  ?    But  your  book  ?  ' 

*  My  book — ^I  hâve  been  received  by  the  Holy  Father — ^I 
hâve  made  my  submission  and  reprobated  mv  book.' 

Orlando  looked  fixedly  at  the  priest.  There  was  a  short 
interval  of  silence,  during  which  their  eyes  told  one  another  ail 
that  they  had  to  tell  respecting  the  anair.  Neither  felt  the 
necessitv  of  any  longer  explanation.  The  old  man  merely 
spoke  thèse  eonduding  words  :  '  You  hâve  done  well,  your 
book  was  a  chimera.' 

'  Yes,  a  chimera,  a  pièce  of  childishness,  and  I  hâve  con- 
demned  it  myself  in  the  name  of  truth  and  reason.' 

Â  smile  appearod  on  the  dolorous  lips  of  the  impotent 
hero.  '  Then  you  hâve  seen  things  ;  you  understand  and 
knowthemnow?' 

*  Yes,  I  know  them  ;  and  that  ia  why  I  did  not  wish  to  go 
off  without  having  that  frank  conversation  with  you  which  we 
agreedupon.' 

Orlando  was  deUghted,  but  ail  at  once  he  seemed  to 
remember  the  young  fellow  who  had  opened  the  door  to 
Pierre,  and  who  had  afterwards  modostly  resumedhis  seat  on  » 
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chairnear  the window.  This  yonng  fellow  was  a  yoathof  twenl^i 
still  beardless»  of  a  blonde  handsomeness  snch  as  ocoasionally 
fiowers  at  Naples,  with  longcurlj  hair,  a  lily-like  oomplezion^ 
a  rosy  znouth,  and  soft  eyes  foll  of  a  dreamy  langaor.  The 
old  man  presented  him  in  fatherly  ûtshion  ;  Angiolo  Mascara 
his  name  was,  and  he  was  the  grandson  of  an  old  oomrade  in 
arms,  the  epîo  Mascara  of  the  Thousand,  who  had  died  like  a 
hero,  his  body  pierced  by  a  hundred  wounds. 

'  I  sent  for  him  to  scold  him,'  oontinned  Orlando  with  a 
smîle.  *  Do  you  know  that  this  fine  fellow  with  his  girlish  airs 
goes  in  for  the  new  ideas  ?  He  is  an  Anarchist,  one  of  the 
three  or  four  dozen  Ânarchists  that  we  hâve  in  Italy.  He's 
a  good  little  lad  at  bottom,  he  has  only  his  mother  left  him, 
and  supports  her,  thanks  to  the  little  berth  which  he  holds, 
but  which  he'll  lose  one  of  thèse  fine  days  if  he  is  not  carefal. 
Corne,  corne,  my  child,  you  must  promise  me  to  be  reasonable.' 

Thereupon  Ângiolo,  whose  clean  but  well-wom  garments 
bespoke  décent  poverty,  made  answer  in  a  grave  and  musical 
Yoice  :  '  I  am  reasonable  ;  it  is  the  others,  ail  the  others  who 
are  not.  When  ail  men  are  reasonable  and  désire  truth  and 
justice,  the  world  will  be  happy.' 

*  Ah  I  if  you  fancy  that  he*ll  give  way  !  '  cried  Orlando. 
'  But,  my  poor  child,  just  ask  Monsieur  TAbbé  if  one  ever 
knows  where  truth  and  justice  are.  Well,  well,  one  must 
leave  you  the  time  to  live,  and  see,  and  understand  things.' 

Then,  paying  no  more  attention  to  the  young  man,  he 
retumed  to  Pierre,  while  Angiolo,  remaining  very  quiet  in  his 
corner,  kept  his  eyes  ardently  fixed  on  them,  and  with  open, 
quivering  ears  lost  not  a  word  they  said. 

*  I  told  you,  my  dear  Monsieur  Froment,'  resumed  Orlando, 
'  that  your  ideas  would  change,  and  that  acquaintance  with 
Bome  would  bring  you  to  accurate  views  far  more  readily  than 
any  fine  speeches  I  could  make  to  you.  80  I  never  doubted 
but  what  you  would  of  your  own  free  \rill  withdraw  your 
book  as  soon  as  men  and  things  should  hâve  enlightened  you 
respecting  the  Vatican  at  the  présent  day.  But  let  us  leave  the 
Vatican  on  one  side  ;  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but  to  let  it 
continue  falling  slowly  and  inevitably  into  ruin.  What  interests 
me  is  our  Italian  Bome,  which  you  treated  as  an  élément  to  be 
neglected,  but  which  ^ou  hâve  now  seen  and  studied,  so  that 
we  can  both  speak  of  it  with  the  necessary  knowledge  l  ' 

He  thereupon  at  once  granted  a  great  many  things, 
acknowledged  that  blunders  had  been  oommitted,  that  the 
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fiaanceâ  were  in  a  déplorable  siate,  andthat  there  were  seriona 
diffîcalties  of  ail  kinds.  They,  Ûie  Italians,  had  sûmed  by 
excesfl  of  legitimate  pride  ;  theyhad  proceededtoo  hastily  vith 
iheir  attempt  to  improvise  a  great  nation,  to  change  ancient 
Borne  into  a  great  modem  capital  as  by  the  mère  touch  of  a 
wand.  And  thence  had  corne  that  mania  for  erectingnew 
districts,  that  mad  spéculation  in  land  and  shares,  which 
had  brought  the  conntry  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  bank* 
ruptcy. 

At  this  Pierre  gently  intorrapted  him  to  tell  him  of  the 
view  "which  he  himseli  had  arrived  at  af ter  his  pérégrinations 
and  studies  throngh  Rome.  '  That  fBver  of  the  first  hour, 
that  financial  débâcle^*  said  he,  'is  after  ail  nothing.  Ali 
pecumary  éores  can  be  healed.  Bat  the  grave  point  is  that 
Yoor  Italy  still  remains  to  be  created.  There  is  no  aristocracy 
left,  and  as  yet  there  is  no  people,  nothing  but  a  devonring 
middle-class,  dating  from  yesterday,  which  preys  on  the  rich 
barvest  of  the  futmre  before  it  is  ripe.' 

Silence  fell.  Orlando  sadly  wagged  his  old  léonine  head. 
The  catting  harshness  of  Pierre's  formula  stnick  him  in  the 
heart.  '  Yes,  yes,'  he  said  at  last,  '  that  is  so  ;  you  hâve  seen 
things  plainly  ;  and  why  say  no  when  facts  are  there,  patent 
to  everybody  ?  I  myself  had  already  spoken  to  you  of  that 
rniddle-class  which  hungers  so  ravenoosly  for  place  and  offîce, 
distinctions  and  plumes,  and  which  at  the  same  time  is  so 
avaridous,  so  suspicions  with  regard  to  its  money  which  it 
invcsts  in  banks,  never  risking  it  in  agriculture  or  manufactures 
or  commerce,  having  indeed  the  one  désire  to  enjoy  life  with- 
out  doing  anything,  and  so  unintelligent  that  it  cannot  see  it 
is  killing  its  country  by  its  loathing  for  labour,  its  contempt 
for  the  poor,  its  one  ambition  to  live  in  a  pefcty  wa^  with  the 
barren  glory  of  belonging  to  some  of&cial  adnunistration* 
And,  as  you  say,  the  aristocracy  is  dying,  discrowned,  ruined, 
Bunk  into  the  degeneracy  which  overtakes  races  towards  their 
close,  most  of  its  members  reduced  to  beggary,  the  others, 
the  f ew  who  hâve  clung  to  their  money,  crushed  by  heavy 
imposts,  possessing  nought  but  dead  fortunes  which  constant 
sharing  diminishcs  and  which  must  soon  disappear  with  the 
princes  themselves.  And  then  there  is  the  people,  which  haa 
Sttffered  so  much  and  suffers  still,  but  is  so  used  to  suffering 
that  it  can  seemingly  conceive  no  idea  of  emerging  from  it, 
blind  and  den^  as  it  is,  almost  regretting  its  ancient  bondage, 
and  80  ignorant,  so  abominably  ignorant,  which  is  the  ona 
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eanee  ot  its  hopeless,  morrowless  misery^  for  it  bas  not  eTen 
the  consolation  of  nnderstanding  that  if  we  hâve  conquered 
and  are  tryîng  to  resuscitate  Rome  and  Italy  in  iheir  anoient 
glory,  it  is  for  itself,  the  people,  alone.  Yes^  yes,  no  aristo- 
çracy  left,  no  people  as  yet,  and  a  middle-class  which  rèally 
alarms  one.  How  oan  one  therefore  help  ^delding  at  times  to 
the  terrors  of  the  pessimists,  who  prétend  that  bar  misforttinea 
are  as  yet  nothing,  thatwe  are  goîng  forwarâto  yet  more 
awful  catastrophes,  as  thongh,  indeed,  what  we  now  behold 
were  but  the  first  symptôme  of  onr  raoe*flëûd,  ttie  premonitory 
signs  of  final  annihilation  ?  ' 

As  he  spoke  he  raised  hîs  long  q^idrering  arms  towards'the 
wîndow,  towards  the  light,  and  Pierre,  deeply  moved,  re- 
membered  how  Cardinal  Boccanerà  on  the  previous  dày  had 
made  a  similar  gestnre  of  suppliant  distress  when  appealing 
to  the  divine  power.  Ând  both  men,  Cardinal  and  patriot,  so 
hostile  in  thehr  belief s,  were  instinct  with  the  same  fierce  and 
despairing  grandeur, 

*  As  I  told  you,  however ,  on  the  first  day,*  continued  Orlando, 
*we  only  songht  to  accomplish  logical  and  inévitable  things. 
As  for  Borne,  with  her  past  history  of  splendour  and  d<miina- 
tion  which  weighs  so  heavily  upon  us,  we  could  not  do  other- 
wise  than  take  her  for  capital,  for  she  alone  was  the  bond,  the 
living  syinbol  of  our  unity  at  the  same  time  as  the  promise  of 
etémity,  the  renewal  offered  to  ourgreatdream  of  tesurreotion 
andglory.' 

He  went  on,  recognising  the  dîsastrous  conditions  under 
whièh  Rome  laboured  as  a  capital.  She  was  a  purely  décorative 
city  with'^exhansted  soil,  she  had  remained  apart  from  modem 
lîfe,  she  was  unhealthy,  she  offered  no  possibifity  of  commerce 
or  industry,  she  was  invîncibly  preyed  upon  by  death,  standing 
as  shô  did  amidst  that  stérile  désert  of  the  Gampagna.  Then 
he  compared  her  with  the  other  eities  which  are  jealous  t)f  her  ; 
first  Florence,  which,  however,  has  become  so  indiffèrent  and 
80  sceçtical,  impregnated  with  a  happy  heedlessness  which 
seems  mexplicable  when  one  remembers  the  frantio  passions, 
and  the  torrents  of  blood  roUing  through  her  history;  next 
Naples,  which  yet  remains  content  with  her  bright  sun,  and 
whose  childish  people  enjoy  their  ignorance  and  wretchedness 
BO  îndolently  that  one  knows  not  whether  one  ought  to  pity 
theni'  ;  hext  Venice,  which  has  resigned  herself  to  remaining 
a  marvel  of  ancient  art,  which  one  ought  to  put  under  glasa 
00  acrto  préserve  her  intact,  slumbering  amid  the  eovereiga 
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pomp  of  her  annals  ;  next  Qenoa,  wliich  ia  absorbed  in  trade« 
Btill  active  and  busiling,  one  of  the  last  Qaeena  of  that 
Mediterranean,  that  insignificant  lake  whioh  was  onoe  the 
opulent  central  sea,  whose  waters  carried  the  wealth  of  the 
world;  and  then  particularly  Turin  and  Milan,  those  in- 
dustrial  and  commercial  centres,  which  are  so  full  of  life  and 
BO  modemised  that  tourists  disdain  them  as  not  being  '  Italian  ' 
citids,  both  of  them  having  saved  themselves  from  ruin  by 
entering  into  that  Western  évolution  which  is  preparing  the 
next  century.  Âh  l  that  old  land  of  Italy  :  ought  one  to  leave 
ît  ail  as  a  dusty  muséum  for  the  pleasure  of  artistio  souls^  leave 
it  to  crumble  away,  even  as  its  little  towns  of  Magna  Grœciai 
Umbria,  and  Tuscany  are  already  crumbling,  like  exquisite 
hibélots  which  one  dares  not  repair  for  fear  that  one  might 
spoil  their  character  ?  At  ail  events  there  must  either  be  death, 
death  soon  and  inévitable,  or  else  the  pick  of  the  demolisher, 
the  tottering  walls  thrown  to  the  ground,  and  cîties  of  labour, 
science,  and  health  created  on  ail  sides  ;  in  one  word,  a  new 
Italy  really  rising  from  the  ashes  of  the  old  one,  and  adapted 
to  the  new  civilisation  into  which  humanity  is  entering. 

'  However,  why  despair  ?  '  Orlando  continued  energetically. 
'  Borne  may  weigh  heavily  on  our  shoulders,  but  she  is  none 
the  lesB  the  summit  we  coveted.  We  are  hère,  and  we  shall 
stay  hère  awaiting  events.  Even  if  the  population  does  not 
increase,  it  at  least  remains  stationary  at  a  figure  of  some 
dOOyOOO  soûls,  and  the  movement  of  inorease  may  set  in  again 
when  the  causes  which  stopped  it  shall  hâve  ceased.  Our 
blunder  was  to  think  that  Borne  would  become  a  Paris  or 
Berlin  ;  but,  so  far,  ail  sorts  of  social,  historical,  even  ethnical 
considérations  seem  opposed  to  it  ;  yet  who  can  tell  what  may 
be  the  surprises  of  to-morrow  ?  Are  we  forbidden  to  hope,  to 
put  faith  in  the  blood  which  courses  in  our  veins,  the  blood 
of  the  old  conquerors  of  the  world  ?  I,  who  no  longer  stir  from 
this  room,  impotent  as  I  am,  even  I  at  tîmes  feel  my  madnesa 
oome  back,  believe  in  the  invincibility  and  immortality  of 
Bome,  and  wait  for  the  two  miUions  of  people  who  must  come 
to  populate  those  dolorous  new  districts  which  you  hâve  seen 
so  empty  and  already  falling  into  ruins  l  And  certainly  they 
will  come  I  Why  not  ?  You  will  see,  you  will  see  ;  everything 
will  be  populated,  and  even  more  housea  will  hâve  to  be  built. 
Moreover,  can  you  call  a  nation  poor  when  it  possesses 
Lombardy?  Is  there  not  also  inexhaustible  wealth  in  our 
Bouthem  provinces  ?  Let  peace  settle  down,  let  the  South  and 
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the  North  iningle  together,  and  a  new  génération  ot  workers 
grow  np.  Sînce  we  hâve  the  boU,  sach  a  fertile  soil,  the  great 
harvest  which  is  awaited  will  surely  Bome  day  sprout  and  rîpen 
under  the  bnming  snn  t  ' 

Enthusiasm  was  upbuoying  him,  ail  the  furia  of  youth 
inflamed  his  eyes.  Pierre  Bndled,  won  over  ;  and  as  soon  as 
he  was  able  to  speak,  he  said  :  *  The  problem  mnst  be  taokled 
down  below,  among  the  people.    You  must  make  men  1  ' 

'  Exaotly  !  '  cried  Orlando.  '  I  don't  cease  repeating  it, 
one  mnst  make  Italy.  It  is  as  if  a  wînd  from  the  East  had 
blown  the  seed  of  humanity,  the  seed  which  makes  Tigorous 
and  powerfol  nations,  elsewhere.  Oor  people  is  not  Uke  yoors 
in  France,  a  réservoir  of  men  and  money  from  which  one  can 
draw  as  plentifully  as  one  pleases.  It  is  such  another  inex- 
haustible  réservoir  that  I  wish  to  seecreated  among  us.  And 
one  must  begin  at  the  bottom.  There  must  be  schools  every- 
where,  ignorance  must  bq  stamped  ouâ,  brutishness  and 
idleness  must  be  fought  with  books,  inteÙectual  and  moral 
instruction  must  give  us  the  industrious  people  which  we  need 
if  we  are  not  to  disappear  from^  among  the  great  nations. 
Ând  once  again  for  whom,  if  not  for  the  democracy  of  to- 
morrowy  hâve  we  worked  in  taking  possession  of  Bome  ?  Ând 
how  easily  one  can  nnderstand  that  ail  should  collapse  hère, 
and  nothing  grow  up  vigorously  since  such  a  democracy  is 
absolutely  absent  I  Yes,  yes,  the  solution  of  the  problem  does 
not  lie  elsewhere  ;  we  must  make  a  people,  make  an  Italian 
democracy.' 

Pierre  had  grown  calm  again,  feeling  somewhat  anxious, 
y  et  not  daring  to  say  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  modify  a 
nation,  that  Italy  is  such  as  soil,  history,  and  race  hâve  made 
her,  and  that  to  seek  to  transform  her  so  radically  and  ail  at 
once  might  be  a  dangerous  enterprise.  Do  not  nations  Uke 
beings  hâve  an  active  youth,  a  resplendent  prime,  and  a  more 
or  less  prolonged  old  âge  ending  in  death  ?  A  modem 
démocratie  Bome,  good  heavenst  The  modem  Bornes  are 
named  Paris,  London,  Chicago.  So  he  contented  himself 
with  saying:  *But  pending  this  great  rénovation  of  the 
people,  don*t  you  think  that  you  ought  to  be  pradent  ?  Your 
finances  are  in  such  a  bad  condition,  you  are  passing  through 
such  great  social  and  économie  diffîculties,  that  you  run  the 
risk  of  the  worst  catastrophes  before  you  secure  either  men 
or  money.  Ahl  how  prudent  would  that  minister  be  wbo 
should  say  in  your  Chambers:  "Our  pride  has  made    a 
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mistake  ;  it  was  wrong  of  us  to  try  to  make  onrselves  a  great 
nation  in  one  day;  more  time,  labour,  and  patience  are 
needed  ;  and  we  consent  to  remain  for  the  présent  a  young 
nation,  which  will  quietly  reflect  and  labour  at  self-formation, 
withoutp  for  a  long  time  jret,  seeking  to  play  a  dominant  part. 
80  we  intend  to  disorm,  to  strike  out  tbe  war  and  naTal 
estimâtes,  ail  the  estimâtes  intended  for  display  abroad,  in 
order  to  dévote  ourselYes  to  our  internai  prosperity,  and  to 
build  up  by  éducation,  physically  and  morally,  the  great 
nation  which  we  swear  we  will  be  fifty  years  hence  I  "  Yes, 
yes,  strike  out  ail  needless  expendlture  ;  your  salration  li^  m 
thatr 

But  Orlando,  while  listening,  bad  become  gloomy  again, 
and  with  a  va^e,  weary  gesture  he  replied  in  an  undertone  : 
'  No,  no  ;  the  minister  who  should  use  such  language  woulâ 
behooted.  Itwouldbe  toohard  a  confession,  suchas  ohe 
cannot  ask  a  naUon  to  make.  Every  heart  would  bound,  leap 
forth  at  the  idea.  And,  besides,  would  not  the  danger 
perhaps  be  even  greater  if  ail  that  bas  been  done  were 
allowed  to  orumble  ?  How  many  wrecked  hopes,  how  mucfa 
discarded,  useless  matériel  there  would  be  f  No,  we  ean  nèw 
only  save  ourselves  by  patience  and  courage — and  forward, 
ever  forward  I  We  are  a  very  young  nation,  and  in  fifty 
years  we  desîred  to  effect  the  unity  which  others  bave  required 
two  hundred  years  to  arrive  at.  Well,  we  must  pay  for  oûr 
haste^  we  must  wait  for.  the  harvest  to  ripen,  and  fill  our 
bams.'  Then,  with  another  and  more  sweeping  wave  of 
the  àrm,  he  stubbomly  strcngthened  himself  in  his  hopes. 
'  You  know,'  said  he,  *  that  I  was  always  against  the  allîanee 
with  Germany.  As  I  predicted,  it  bas  ruined  us.  We  were 
not  big  enough  to  march  side  by  sidô  with  such  a  wealthy  and 
powerf ul  person  ;  and  it  is  in  view  of  a  war,  always  near  at 
hand  and  inévitable,  that  we  now  suflfer  so  cruelly  from  having 
to  support  the  budgets  of  a  great  nation.  Ah  t  that  war 
which  bas  never  come,  it  is  that  which  bas  exhausted  the 
best  part  of  our  blood  and  $ap  and  money  without  the 
slightest  profit.  To-day  we  bave  notbing  before  us  but  the 
necessity  of  breaking  with  our  ally,  who  speculated  on  our 
pride,  who  bas  never  helped  us  in  any  way,  who  bas  never 
given  us  anything  but  bad  advice,  and  treated  us  otherwise 
than  with  suspicion.  But  it  was  ail  inévitable,  and  that's 
what  people  won't  admit  in  France.  I  can  speak  fireely  of  it 
ail,  for  I  am  a  declared  friend  of  France,  and  people  even 
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feel  somô  Bpito  against  me  on  thai  aceooni  However, 
explain  to  vour  compatriots,  that  on  the  morrow  of  cor 
conquest  of  !EU)me,  in  oor  frantio  désire  \x>  résume  our  ancient 
rank,  it  was  absolntely  necessary  that  we  shonld  play  our  part 
în  Europe  and  show  that  we  were  a  power  with  whom  the 
others  must  hanoeforth  count.  Ând  hésitation  was  not 
aliowable,  ail  our.interests  impelled  us  toward  Germany,  the 
évidence  was  so  blinding  as  to  impose  itself«  The  stem  law 
of  the  struggle  for  life  weighs  as  heavily  oii  nations  as  on 
individuals,  and  this  it  is  which  explains  and  justifies  the 
rupture  between  the  two  sisters,  France  and  Italy,  the  forget- 
ting  of  80  many  ties^  race,  commercial  intercourse  and,  if  you 
like,  services  also.  The  two  sisters,  ah  1  they  now  pursue 
each  other  with  so  much  hatred  that  ail  common-sense  even 
seems  at  an  end.  My  poor  old  heart  bleeds  when  I  rcad  the 
articles  which  your  newspapers  and  ours  exchange  like 
poisoned  darts.  When  will  this  fratricidal  massacre  cease  ? 
which  of  the  two  will  ûrst  realise  the  necessity  of  peace,  the 
necessity  of  the  alliance  of  the  Latin  races,  if  they  are  to 
remain  alive  ami^t  thosé  torrents  of  other  races  which  more 
and  more  invade  the  world  ?  '  Then  gaily,  with  the  bonhomie 
of  a  hero  disarmed  by  old  âge,  and  seeking  a  refuge  in  his 
dreams,  Orlando  added  :  *  Corne,  you  must  promise  to  help 
me  as  soon  as  you  are  in  Paris.  However  small  your  ûeld  of 
action  may  be,  promise  me  yoU  will  do  taAl  you  can  to  promote 
peace  between  France  and  Italy  ;  there  can  be  no  more  holy 
task«  Relate  ail  you  hâve  seen  hère,  ail  you  hâve  heard — oh  1 
as  frankly  as  possible.  If  we  hâve  faults,  you  certainly 
bave  faults  as  well.  Ând>  come,  family  quarreis  can't  last  for 
ever I  ' 

'No  doubt/  Pierre  answered  in  some  embarrassment. 
*  Unf ortunately  they  are  the  most  tenacious.  In  families, 
when  blood  becomes  exasperated  with  blood,  hâte  goes  as 
far  as  poison  and  the  kn^e.  Ând  pardon  becomes  impos- 
sible.' 

He  dared  not  fuUy  express  his  thoughts.  Since  he  had 
been  in  Borne,  listening,  and  oonsidering  things,  the  quarrel 
between  Italy  and  France  had  resumed  itself  in  his  mind  in 
a  fine  tragic  story.  Once  upon  a  time  there  were  two 
princesses,  daughters  of  a  powerf ul  que^,  l^he  mistress  of  the 
world.  The  elder  one,  who  had  inherited  her  mother*s 
kingdom,  was  secretly  grieved  to  see  her  sister,  who  had 
established  herself  in  a  neighbouring  land,  graduallyinorease 
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in  wealihy  etrengib,  and  briUiancj,  whilst  she  herself  deolined 
as  if  weakened  by  âge,  dismembered,  bo  exhausted,  and  so 
Bore,  that  she  already  feit  defeated  on  the  day  when  she 
attempted  a  snpreme  effort  to  regain  nniversal  power.  Ând 
60  how  bitter  were  her  feelings,  how  hurt  she  always  felt  on 
seeing  her  sister  reoover  ^m  the  most  frightfnl  shocks, 
résume  her  dazzling  gala,  and  continue  to  reign  over  the 
world  by  dint  of  strength  and  grâce  and  wit.  Never  would 
she  forgive  it,  however  well  that  envied  and  detested  sister 
might  act  towards  her.  Therein  lay  an  incurable  wound,  the 
life  of  one  poisoned  by  that  of  the  other,  the  hatred  of  old 
blood  for  young  blood,  which  oould  only  be  quieted  by  death. 
And  even  if  peace,  as  was  possible,  shou^  soon  be  restored 
between  them  in  présence  of  the  youiK^er  sister's  évident 
triumph,  the  other  would  always  harbçur  deep  within  her 
heart  an  endless  grief  at  being  the  elder  yet  the  vassal. 

'However,  ^ou  may  rely  on  me,'  Pierre  affectionately 
resumed.  ^  This  quarrel  between  the  two  countries  is  cer- 
tainly  a  great  source  of  grief  and  a  great  perîl^  And  assuredly 
I  wiU  only  say  what  I  think  to  be  the  truth  about  you.  At 
the  same  time  I  fear  that  you  hardly  like  the  truth,  for  tem- 
pérament and  custom  hâve  hardly  prepared  you  for  it.  The 
poets  of  every  nation  who  at  varions  times  hâve  written  on 
Rome  hâve  intoxicated  you  with  so  much  praise  that  you  are 
Bcarcely  fitted  to  hear  the  real  truth  about  your  Eome  of  to- 
day.  No  matter  how  superb  a  share  of  praise  one  may  accord 
you,  one  must  ail  the  same  look  at  the  reality  of  things  ;  and 
this  reality  is  just  what  you  won't  admit,  lovers  of  the  beauti- 
fui  as  you  ever  are,  susceptible  too  like  women,  whom  the 
slightest  hint  of  a  wrinkle  sends  into  despair.* 

Orlando  began  to  laugh.  'Well,  oertainly,  one  must 
always  beautify  things  a  little,'  said  he.  *  Why  speak  of  ugly 
faces  at  aU  ?  We  in  our  théâtres  only  care  for  pretty  musio, 
pretty  dancing,  pretty  pièces  which  please  one.  As  for  the 
rest,  whatever  is  disagreeable  let  us  hide  it,  for  mercy's 
sake l ' 

*  On  the  other  hand,'  the  priest  continued,  *  I  will  cheerfuUy 
confess  the  great  error  of  my  book.  The  Italian  Rome  which 
I  neglected  and  sacrifioed  to  papal  Rome  not  only  exists  but 
is  already  so  powerful  and  triumphant  that  it  is  surely  the 
other  one  which  is  bound  to  disappear  in  course  of  time. 
However  much  the  Pope  may  strive  to  remain  immutable 
within  his  Vatican,  a  steady  évolution  goea  on  around  him, 
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and  the  black  world,  by  mingling  with  thé  i¥hite,  bas  airead j 
become  a  grey  world.  I  ney<er  realised  that  more  acntely 
than  at  the  fête  given  by  Prince  Buongiovanni  for  the 
betrothal  of  bis  daughter  io  your  grand-nephew.  I  came 
away  qnite  enchanted,  won  over  to  the  cause  of  your  résur- 
rection/ 

The  old  man's  eyes  sparkled.  •  Ah  I  you  were  présent  ?  * 
said  he/  '  and  you  \ritnesseda  never-to-be-forgotten  scène,  did 
you  not,  and  you  no  longer  doubt  our  vitality,  our  growth  into 
a  great  people  when  the  difiSculties  of  to-day  are  overcome  ? 
What  does  a  quarter  of  a  century,  what  does  even  a  century 
matter  ?  Italy  wiU  again  rise  to  her  old  glory,  as  soon  as  the 
great  people  of  to-morrow  shall  bave  sprung  from  the  soil. 
And  if  I  detest  that  man  Sacco  it  is  because  to  my  mind  he  is 
the  incarnation  of  ail  the  enjoyers  and  intriguers  whose  appe- 
tite  for  the  spoils  of  our  conquest  bas  retarded  everytlung. 
But  I  live  again  in  my  dear  grand-nephew  Attilio,  who  repre- 
sents  the  future,  the  génération  of  brave  and  worthy  men  who 
will  purify  and  educate  the  country.  Ah  !  may  some  of  the 
great  ones  of  to-morrow  spring  from  him  and  that  adorable 
Uttle  Princess  Oelia,  whom  my  nièce  Stefana,  a  sensible  woman 
at  bottom,  brought  to  see  me  tho  other  day.  If  you  had  seeu 
that  child  âing  her  arms  about  me,  call  me  endearing  names, 
and  tell  me  that  I  should  be  godfather  to  her  first  son,  so  that 
he  might  bear  my  name  and  once  again  save  Italy.  Yes,  yes, 
may  peace  be  concluded  around  that  coming  cradle  ;  may  the 
union  of  those  dear  children  be  the  indissoluble  marriage  of 
Borne  and  the  whole  nation,  and  may  ail  be  repaired,  and  ail 
blossom  anew  in  their  love  !  ' 

Tearsoame  to  bis  eyes,  and  Pierre,  touched  by  bis  inextin- 
guishable  patriotism,  sought  to  please  him.  *  I  myself/  said 
he,  *  expressed  to  your  son  much  the  same  wîsh  on  the  evening 
of  the  betrothal /(Ste,  when  I  told  him  I  trusted  that  their  nup- 
tials  might  be  définitive  and  fruîtful,  and  that  from  them 
and  ail  the  others  there  might  arise  the  great  nation  which, 
now  that  I  begin  to  know  you,  I  hope  you  will  soon  be- 
come 1' 

*  You  said  that  I  '  exclaimed  Orlando.  •  Well,  I  forgîve 
your  book,  for  you  bave  understood  at  last  ;  and  new  Home, 
there  she  is,  the  Eome  which  is  ours,  which  we  wish  to  make 
worthy  of  her  glorious  past,  and  for  the  third  time  the  queen 
of  the  world,* 

With  one  of  those  broad  gestures  into  which  he  put  ail 
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his  remaîning  iife,  he  pointed  to  tliecurtainlessTrindowwheie 
Borne  spread  out  in  solemn  znajesty  from  one  horizon  to  the 
other.    But  suddenly  he  tumed  bis  head,  and  in  a  fit  of 

Jatenud  indignation  began  to  apostropbise  young  Ângîolo 
lascara.  *  You  young  rascal  1  '  said  he,  *  it's  our  Eome  which 
you  dream  of  destroying  with  your  bombs,  which  you  talk  of 
razing  like  a  rotten,  iottering  house,  bo  as  to  rid  the  world  of 
it  for  ever  l  ' 

Angiolo  had  hitherta  remaii^ed  silent,  passionately  listen- 
îng  to  the  others.  His  pretty,  girlish,  beardless  face  reflected 
the  slightest  émotion  in  sudden  fiushes  ;  and  his  bigblue  eyea 
aJso  had  glowed  on  hearing  what  had  been  said  of  the  people, 
the  new  people  which  it  was  necessary  to  create.  '  Yes  l  '  he 
slo.wly  replied  in  his  pure  and  musical  voice,  *  we  mean  to 
raze  it  and  not  leave  a  stone  of  it»  b^ut  raze  it  in  order  to  build 
it  up  again.' 

Orlando  interrupted  him  with  a  soft  banterîng  laugh  : 
'Ohl  you  would  build  it  up  agaiA;  thaVs  fortunatet'  he 
said. 

*I  would  build  it  up  again,'  the  ^  young  man  replied,  in 
the  trembling  voice  of  an  inspired  prophet.  '  I  would  build 
it  up  again — oh,  so  vast,  so  beautiful  and  so  noble  !  WiU  not 
the  universal  democracy  of  to-morrow,  humanity  when  it  is 
at  last  freed,  need  an  unique  city,  which  shall  be  the  ^rk  of 
alliance,  the  very  centre  of  the  world  ?  Ând  is  not ,  Borne 
designatedy  Borne  which  the  prophecieshave  marked  as  eternal 
and  immortal,  where  the  destinies  of  the  nations  are  to  be 
accomplished  ?,  But  in  order  that  it  may  become  the  finsj 
définitive  sanctuary,  the  capital  of  the.  destroyed  kingopms, 
where  the  wise  men  of  ail  countries  shall  meet  once  every 
yeao:,'  one  must  first  of  ail  purify  it  by  fire,  leave  nothing  of  ita 
old  stains  remaining.  Then,  when  the  eun  shall  bave  absorbed 
ail  the  pestilepce  of  the  old  soil,  we  will  rebuild  the  city  ten 
times  more  beautiful  and  ten  times  larger  than  it  bas  ever 
been.  And  what  a  city  of  truth  and  justice  it  wiU  at  last  be, 
tiie  Borne  that  bas  Ixeen  announced  and  awaited  for  three 
thousand  years,  ail  in  gold  and  ail  in  marble,  filling  the  Gam- 
pagna  from  the  eea  to  the  Sabine  and  the  Alban  mountains, 
and  so  prospérons  and  so  sensible  that  its  twenty  millions  of 
inhabitants,  after  regulating  the  law  of  labour,  will  live  with 
the  unique  joy  of  being.  Yes,  yes,  Rome  the  Mother,  Rome 
the  Queen,  alone  on  the  face  of  the  earth  and  for  al| 
eternity  !  '  ^ 
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Pierre  lîstened  to  hixa,  aghast.  What  l  did  the  blood  of 
Âugustua  go  to  such  a  point  as  this  ?  The  vopes  had  not 
become  çmsters  of  Borne  without  f eeling  impelled  to  rebuild 
it  in  their  passion  to  rule  over  the  world  ;  young  Italy,  like< 
wise  yielding  to  the  hereditary  madness  of  universal  domina* 
tion,  had  in  itg  turn  songht  to  make  the  city  larger  than  any 
other,  érecting  whole  districts  for  people  who  had  never  cornet 
a^d  UQW  even  ihe  anarchiste  were  possessed  by  the  same 
stabbom  dreaon  of  the  race,  a  dream  beyond  ail  zneasure  this 
tinie,  a  fourth  and  monstrons  Borne,  whose  suborbs  would 
invade  continents  in  order  that  liberated  humanitjr,  nnitsd  in 
one  family,  might  find  sufficient  lodging  t  This  was  the 
elimax.  Never  could  more  extravagant  proof  be  given  of  the 
blood  of  pride  and  sovereignty  which  had  scorched  the  veina 
of  that  race  ever  since  Âugnstus  had  beqaeathed  it  the 
inheritance  of  hia  absdute  empire,  with  the  forions  instinct 
that  tjie  world  legall^  belonged  to  it,  and  that  its  mission 
wae^  to  conquer  it  again»  Tins  idea  had  intoxicated  ail  the 
children  of  that  historio  soil,  impelling  ail  of  them  to  make 
their  city  The  City,  the  one  which  had  reigned  and  which 
would  reign  again  in  splendeur  when  the  days  predicted  by 
the  oracles  sHould  arrive.  Ând  Pierre  remembered  the  four 
fatidical  lettei»,  the  S.P.Q.B.  of  old  and  glorioua  Bôme, 
which  like  an  order  of  final  triumph  given  to  destiny  he  had 
everywhere  found  in  present-day  Bome,  on  ail  the  walls,  on 
ail  the  insignia,  even  on  the  municipal  dust-carts  !  Ând  he 
nnderstood  the  prodigious  vanity  of  thèse  people,  haunted  by 
the  gloiy  of  their  ancestors,  spell-bound  by  the  past  of  their 
city,  declaring  that  she  contains  everything,  that  they  them- 
selves  oannot  know  her  thoroughly,  that  she  is  the  sphmx  who 
will  some  day  explain  the  riddle  of  the  universe,  that  she  ia 
60  great  and  noble  that  ail  within  her  acquires  increase  of 
greatness  and  nobility,  in  suoh  wise  that  they  demand  for  her 
the  idolâtrons  respect  of  the  entire  world,  so  vivacioua  in 
their  minds  is  the  iUusive  legend  which  clings  to  her,  so 
incapable  are  they  of  realising  that  what  was  once  great  may 
be  so  no  lohgeré 

^But  I  know  your  fourth  Borne,'  resumed  Orlando,  again 
etilivened,  *  It's  the  Borne  of  the  people,  the  capital  of  the 
Universal  Bepubhc,  which  Mazzini  dreamt  of .  Only  he  left 
the  pope  in  it.  Do  you  know,  my  lad,  that  if  we  old 
Bepublicans  rallied  to  the  monarchy,  it  was  because  we 
Jeared  that  in  the  event  of  révolution  the  country  might  fall 
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înto  ihe  handfl  of  dangerooa  madmen  such  as  those  who  hava 
apset  jour  brain  ?  Yes,  that  was  whj  we  resigned  oniselve0 
io  our  monaiehy,  which  ia  not  much  différent  from  a  parlîa- 
tnentary  repubUc.  Ând  dow,  good-bje  and  be  sensible; 
temember  that  jonr  poor  mother  woold  die  of  ifc  if  any 
misfortnne  shonld  befiiU  yon.  Corne,  let  me  embrace  you  ail 
ihe  same/ 

On  recelving  fhe  hero's  affeciionate  kîss  Ângiolo  oolonred 
like  a  girl.  Then  he  went  off  mih  bis  genilei  dreamy  aÎTi 
never  adding  a  word,  but  politely  inclining  bis  head  to  the 
priest.  Silence  continned  tîU  Orlando's  eyes  enconniered  ihe 
newspapers  scattered  on  the  table,  when  he  once  more  spoke 
of  the  terrible  bereavement  of  the  Boccaneras.  He  had  loved 
Benedetta  like  a  dear  daughter  doring  the  sad  days  when  she 
had  dwelt  near  him  ;  and  findmg  the  newspaper  aoconnts  of 
her  death  somewhat  singular,  worried  in  fact  by  the  obscore 

Ï oints  which  he  conld  divine  in  the  tragedy,  he  was  asking 
ierre  for  partionlars,  when  bis  son  Ltdgi  suddenly  entered 
the  room,  breathless  from  having  climbed  the  staîrs  so 
qnicMy  and  with  his  face  foU  of  anxions  fear.  He  had  just 
dismisscd  his  contractors  with  impatient  ronghness,  giving 
no  thought  to  his  serions  financial  position,  the  jeopardy  in 
which  his  fortune  was  now  placed,  so  anxious  was  he  to  be 
up  above  beside  his  father.  Ând  when  he  was  there  his  first 
uneasy  glance  was  for  the  old  man,  to  make  sure  whether 
the  priest  by  some  imprudent  word  had  not  dealt  him  his 
death  blow. 

He  shuddered  on  noticing  how  Orlandô  quîvered,  moTed 
to  tears  by  the  terrible  affair  of  which  he  was  speaking  ;  and 
for  a  moment  he  thought  he  had  arrived  too  late,  that  the 
harm  was  donc.  *Oood  heavens,  father  r  he  exclaimed, 
*  what  is  the  matter  with  you,  why  are  you  crying  ?  '  Ând 
as  he  spoke  he  knelt  at  the  old  man*s  feet,  taking  hold  of  his 
hands  and  giying  him  such  a  passionate  loving  glance  that  he 
seemed  to  be  offering  ail  the  blood  of  his  heart  to  spare  him 
the  slightest  grief. 

'  It  is  about  the  death  of  that  poor  woman,*  Orlando  sadly 
answered.  'I  was  telling  Monsieur  Froment  how  it  grieved 
me,  and  I  added  that  I  oould  not  yet  understand  it  ail.  The 
papers  talk  of  a  sudden  death  which  is  always  so  extra- 
ordinary.' 

The  young  Count  rose  again,  looliing  very  pale.  The 
priest  had  not  yet  spoken.    But  what  a  frightful  moment 
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was  thîs  I  What  if  he  shoold  leply,  what  if  he  should  speak 
out? 

*  You  were  présent,  were  younot  ?  '  continnedthe  old  znan, 
addressing  Pierre.  *  Yoa  saw  everything.  Tell  me,  then,  how 
the  thing  happ^ied.' 

Ltdgi  Prada  looked  at  Pierre.  Their  eyes  met  fixedly, 
pltmging  into  one  another's  Bonis.  Âll  began  afresh  in  their 
minds,  Destiny  on  the  marcb,  Santobono  encoantered  with 
bis  little  basket,  the  drive  across  the  melancholy  Gampagna, 
the  conversation  about  poison  while  the  little  basket  waa 
gently  rocked  on  the  priest's  knees  ;  then,  in  particular,  the 
sleepy  osteria,  and  the  little  black  hen,  so  suddenly  kUled, 
lying  on  the  ground  with  a  tiny  streamlet  of  violet  blood 
tricMing  £rom  her  beak.  Ând  next  there  was  that  splondid 
bail  at  the  Buongiovanni  mansion,  with  allits  odore  difemina 
and  its  triamph  of  love:  and  finally,  before  the  Palazzo 
Boccanera,  so  black  under  the  silvery  moon,  there  was  the 
man  who  lighted  a  cigar  and  went  oiï  without  once  tnrning 
bis  head,  allowing  dim  Destiny  to  accompUsh  its  work  of  death. 
Both  of  them,  Pierre  and  Prada,  knew  that  story  and  lived 
it  over  again,  having  no  need  to  recall  it  aloud  in  order  to 
make  certain  that  they  had  fally  penetrated  one  another^s 
Bonl. 

Pierre  did  not  immediately  answer  the  old  man.  '  Ohl  * 
he  mnrmured  at  iast,  '  there  were  ûightful  things,  yes,  frightful 
things.' 

'  No  donbt — that  is  what  I  snspected,'  resumed  Orlando. 
'  You  can  tell  us  ail.  In  présence  of  death  my  son  bas  freely 
forgiven.* 

The  yonng  Connt's  gaze  agaîn  songht  that  of  Pierre  with 
snch  weight,  sach  ardent  entreaty  that  the  priest  felt  deeply 
stirred.  He  had  just  remembered  that  man's  anguish  during 
the  bail,  the  atrocions  torture  of  jealousy  which  he  had  under* 
gone  before  allowing  Destiny  to  avenge  him.  And  he  pictured 
also  what  must  bave  been  bis  feelings  after  the  terrible  ont- 
corne  of  it  ail  :  at  ôrst  stupéfaction  at  Destiny*s  harshness,  at 
this  fuU  vengeance  which  he  had  never  desired  so  ferocious  ; 
then  icy  calmness  like  that  of  the  oool  gambler  who  awaits 
events,  reading  the  newspapers,  and  feeling  no  other  remorse 
than  that  of  the  gênerai  whose  victory  bas  cost  him  too  many 
men.  He  must  hâve  immediately  realised  that  the  Cardinal 
woold  stifle  the  afibdr  for  the  sake  of  the  Ohurch's  honour  ; 
rad  only  retained  one  weight  on  hia  heart,  regret  possibly  tof 
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ihat  woman  whom  he  had  never  won,  \ritb  perhapa  a  lasi 
horrible  jealousywbichhe  did  notconfess  to  bimself,  but  ïxova 
vbich  be  would  always  suffer,  jealoosy  at  knowing  tbat  ehe 
lay  in  another's  anus  in  tbe  grave,  for  ail  etemity.  Bnfe 
bebold,  after  tbat  victorîous  effort  to  remain  calm,  after  that 
eold  and  remorseless  waiting,  Piinisbmentarofie,  tbe  fear  tbat 
Destiny,  travelling  on  \ntb  its  poisoned  figs,  migbt  bave  not  yet 
oeased  its  marcb,  and  ndght  by  a  rebound  strike  down  liia 
own  fatber.  Yet  anotber  tbunderbolt,  yet  anotber  victim, 
tbe  most  unexpected,  tbe  being  be  most  adoiedl  At  that 
tbougbt  ail  bis  strengtb  oî  résistance  bad  in  one  moment 
collapsed,  and  be  was  tbere,  in  terror  of  Destiny,  more  at  a 
loss,  more  trembling  tban  a  cbild. 

•  Tbe  newspapers,  bowevor,'  slowly  said  Pierre  as  if  be  were 
seeking  bis  words,  '  tbe  newspapers  must  bave  told  yon  tbat 
tbe  Prince  succnmbed  first,  and  tbat  tbe  Contessina  died  of 
grief  wbilst  embracing  bim  for  tbe  last  time.  ...  As  for  tbe 
cause  of  deatb,  mon  Dieu,  yon  know  tbat  doctors  tbemselves  in 
Budden  cases  scarcely  dare  to  pronounce  an  exact  opinion ' 

He  stopped  sbort,  for  witbin  bim  be  bad  suddenly  beard 
tbe  voioe  of  Benedetta  giving  bim,  just  before  sbe  died,  tbat 
terrible  order  :  '  You,  wlio  will  see  bis  fatber,  I  cbarge  you  to 
tell  bim  tbat  I  cursed  bis  son.  I  wisb  tbat  be  sbould  know, 
it  is  necessary  tbat  be  sbould  know,  for  tbe  sake  of  trutb  and 
justice.'  And  was  be,  G  Lord,  about  to  obey  tbat  order? 
was  it  one  of  tbose  divine  commands  wbicb  must  be  executed 
even  if  tbe  resuit  be  a  torrent  of  blôod  and  teara  ?  For  a  few 
seconds  Pierre  suffered  from  a  beartrending  combat  witbin 
bim,  besitating  between  tbe  act  of  trutb  and  justice  wbicb  tbe 
dead  woman  bad  called  for  and  bis  own  personal  désire  for 
forgiveness,  and  tbe  borror  be  would  feel  sbould  be  kill  tbat 
pôor  old  man  by  fulfilling  bis  implacable  mission  wbicb  could 
ty^nefit  nobody.  And  certainly  tbe  otber  one,  tbe  son,  must 
bave  understood  wbat  a  suprême  struggle  was  going  on  in  tbe 
priest's  mind,  a  struggle  wbicb  would  décide  bis  own  fatber's 
fate,  for  bis  glance  became  yet  more  suppliant  tban  ever. 

*  One  ârst  tbougbt  tbat  it  was  merdy  indigestion,*  oon- 
tinued  Pierre,  '  but  tbe  Prince  became  so  mucb  worse,  tbat 
one  was  alarmed,  and  tbe  doctor  was  sent  for ' 

Ab  I  Prada's  eyes,  tbey  bad  become  so  despairing,  sa  full 
of  tbe  most  touobing  and  weigbtiest  tbings,  tbat  tbe  priest 
could  read  in  tbem  ail  tbe  décisive  reasona  whieb  were  about  to 
Btay  bis  topgne,    No,  no,  b^  would  not  stnke  on  innocent  ol4 
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man  ;  he  had  promised  nothing,  and  to  obe j  the  last  expression 
of  thedead  woman's  hatred  woold  hâve  eeemed  to  him  like 
charging  her  memory  with  a  crime.  The  yoimg  Connt,  too, 
dnring  thèse  few  minutes  of  angnish,  had  sufferod  a  whole  life 
of  8n<Si  abominable  tortarey  that  after  ail  some  little  justice 
was  done. 

'  And  then,'  Pierre  concluded,  *  when  the  doctor  arrived  he 
at  once  recogniaed  that  it  was  a  case  of  infections  feVer.  There 
ean  be  no  doubt  of  it.  This  moming  I  attended  the  funeral  ; 
it  was  very  splendid  and  very  touching.'  ' 

Orlando  did  not  insist,  but  contented  hîmself  ^th  saying 
that  he  also  had  Mi  much  émotion  ail  the  moming  on  think- 
ing  of  that  funeral.  Then,  as  he  tumed  to  set  the  papers  on 
the  table  in  order  with  his  trembling  hands^  his  son,  iey  cold 
with  perspiration,  staggeriog  and  cUnging  to  the  back  of  a 
chair  in  order  that  he  might  not  fall,  again  gave  Pierre  à  long 
glanée,  but  a  very  soft  one»  full  of  distracted  gratitude. 

^I  am  leaving  this  evening,*  resumed  Pierre,  who  felt 
exhaustedand  wished  to  break  off  the  conversation,' 'and  I 
must  now  bid  yon  f arewell.  Hâve  yott  any  commission  to  gîve 
me  for  Paris  ?  ' 

*  '  No,  none,'  replied  Orlando  ;  and  then,  with  sudden  recol- 
lection, he  added,  *Yes,  I  hâve  thoughl  You  remember 
that  book  written  by  my  old  comrade-in-arms,  Théophile 
Morin,  one  of  Garibaldi's  Thousand — that  manual  for  the 
bachelor's  degree  which  he  desired  to  see  translated  and 
adopted  hère  ?  Well,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  Uave  a  promise 
that  it  shall  beused  in  our  schools,  but  on  condition  that  he 
makes  some  altérations  in  it.  Luigi,  give  me  the  book  ;  it  is 
tiiere  on  that  shelf.' 

Then,  when  his  son  had  handed  him  the  volume,  he 
showed  Pierre  some  notes  which  he  had  pencilled  on  the 
margins,  and  explaincd  to  him  the  modifications  which  were 
desired  in  the  gênerai  scheme  of  the  work.  *  Will  you  be 
kind  enough,'  he  continued,  •  to  take  this  copy  to  Morin  him- 
self  ?  His  address  is  written  inside  the  cover.  If  you  can 
do  80  you  will  spare  me  the  trouble  of  writing  him  a  very 
long  letter;  in  ten  minutes  you  canexplaîn  matterstohim 
more  dearly  and  completelythani  could  do  in  ten  pages.  •  •  • 
Ând  you  must  embrace  Morin  for  me,  and  tell  him  that  I  still 
love  him — oh  I  with  ail  my  heart  of  the  bygone  days,  when  I 
oould  still  use  my  legs  and  we  two  fought  like  devils  side  by 
aide  under  1^  bail  of  buUets/ 

•  o9 
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A  ^ttort  silence  followed — ^that  pause,  ihat  èmluitradsment 
tinged  %th  émotion  whioh  précèdes  the  moment  of  farewelL 
*  Corne;  good-bje,'  said  Orlando  ;  ^embrace  me  for  him  and  for 
yonrseU,  embrace  me  afiectionatelj  like  that  lad  did  jnst 
now.  I  am  80  old  and  so  near  my  end,  mj  dear  Monsieur 
Froment,  that  jou  will  allow  me  to  call  you  my  ohild  and 
to  kissryoïi  like  a  grandfather,  wishing  you  ail  courage  and 
peace,  and  that  faîth  in  life  which  alone  helps  one  to  live.' 

Kerre  was  so  touched  that  tears  rose  to  his  eyes,  and  when 
"with  ail  his  soûl  he  kîssed  the  stricken  hero  on  either  cheek, 
he  felt  that  he  likewise  was  weepîng.  With  a  hand  yet  as 
vigorous  as  a  vice,  Orlando  detained  him  for  a  moment  beside 
his  armchair,  whilst  with  his  other  handwaving  in  a  suprême 
gesture,  he  for  the  last  time  showed  him  Home,  so  immense 
and  moumfnl  under  the  ashen  sky.  And  his  voice  came  low, 
quivering  and  suppliant.  *  For  mercy's  sake  swear  to  me  that 
you  will  love  her  aU  the  same,  in  spite  of  ail,  for  she  is  the 
cradle,  the  mother  1  Love  her  for  ail  that  she  no  longer  is, 
love  her  for  ail  that  she  desires  to  be  I  Do  net  say  that  her 
end  has  come  ;  love  her,  love  her  so  that  she  may  live  again, 
that  she  may  Eve  for  ever  t  ' 

Pierre  again  embraced  him,  unable  to  find  any  other 
response,  upset  as  he  was  by  ail  the  passion  displayed  by  that 
old  warrior,  who  spoke  of  his  city  as  a  man  of  thirty  might 
speak  of  the  woman  he  adores.  And  he  found  him  so  hand- 
some  and  so  lofty  with  his  old  blanched,  léonine  mane  and 
his  stubbom  belief  in  approaching  résurrection,  that  once 
more  the  other  old  Boman,  Cardinal  Boccanera,  arose  before 
him,  equaUy  stubbom  in  his  &ith  and  relinquishing  nought 
of  bis  dream,  even  though  he  might  be  crushed  on  the  spot 
by  the  fall  of  the  heavens.  Thèse  twain  ever  stood  face  t<i 
face,  at  either  end  of  their  city,  alone  rearing  their  lofty  figures 
above  the  horizon,  whilst  awaiting  the  future. 

Then,  when  Pierre  had  bowed  to  Count  Luigi,  and  found 
himself  outside  again  in  the  Via  Venti  Settembre,  he  was  ail 
eagemess  to  get  back  to  the  Boccanera  mansion  so  as  to  pack 
up  his  things  and  départ.  His  farewell  visits  were  made,  and 
he  now  only  had  to  take  leave  of  Donna  Serafina  and  the 
Cardinal,  and  to  thank  them  for  ail  their  kind  hospitality. 
For  him  alone  did  their  doors  open,  for  they  had  shut  them- 
selves  up  on  retuming  from  the  funeral,  resolved  to  see 
nobody.  At  twilîght,  tberefore,  Pierre  had  no  one  but 
Victorine  to  keep  him  company  in  the  vast,  blaok  mansion  ;  for 
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when  he  ezpressed  a  désire  io  take  supper  with  Don  Vigilio 
Bhe  told  him  that  the  latter  had  also  shut  himself  in  hisroom. 
Desirous  as  he  was  of  at  least  shaking  liands  with  Uie  secretary 
for  the  last  tixne,  Pierre  went  to  knock  ai  the  door,  which  waa 
80  near  hîs  own,  but  could  obtain  no  replj,  and  divined  that 
the  poor  fellow,  overcome  by  a  fresh  attack  of  fever  and 
suspicion,  desired  not  to  see  lum  again,  in  terror  at  the  idea 
that  he  might  compromise  himself  yet  more  than  he  had  dons 
ahready.  Thereupon  it  was  settled  that,  as  the  train  only 
Btarted  at  seventeen  minutes  past  ten,  Yictorine  should  serve 
Pierre  his  supper  on  the  Utile  table  in  his  sitting-room  at 
eight  o'clock.  She  brought  him  a  lamp  and  spoke  of  putting 
his  linen  in  order  ;  but  he  absolutely  declined  her  help,  and 
she  had  to  leave  him  to  pack  up  quietly  by  himself. 

He  had  purchased  a  Utile  box,  since  his  vaUse  could  not 
possibly  hold  ail  the  linen  and  winter  dothing  which  had 
been  sent  to  him  from  Paris  as  his  stay  in  Bome  became  more 
and  more  protracted.  However,  the  packing  was  soon  accom- 
pUshed  ;  the  wardrobe  was  emptied,  the  drawers  were  yisited, 
the  box  and  vaUse  filled  and  securely  locked  by  seven  o'clock. 
An  hour  remained  to  him  before  supper,  and  he  sat  there 
resting,  when  his  eyes,  whilst  traveUing  round  the  walls  to 
make  sure  that  he  had  forgotten  nothing,  encountered  that 
old  painting  by  some  unknown  master,  which  had  so  often 
ûUedhim  with  émotion.  The  lampUght  now  shone  fuU  upon 
it  ;  and  this  time  again  as  he  gazed  at  it  he  felt  a  blow  in  the 
heart,  a  blow  which  was  aU  the  deeper,  as  now,  at  this  pariing 
hour,  he  found  a  symbol  of  his  defeat  at  Eome  in  that  dolent, 
tragio,  half-naked  woman,  draped  in  a  shred  of  linen,  and 
weepîng  between  her  clasped  hands  whilst  seated  on  the 
threshold  of  the  palace  whence  she  had  been  driven.  Did  not 
that  rejected  one,  that  stubbom  victim  of  love,  who  sobbed  so 
bitterly,  and  of  whom  one  knew  nothing,  neither  what  her 
face  was  like,  nor  whence  she  had  corne,  nor  what  her  fault 
had  been — did  she  not  personify  aU  man's  useless  efforts  to 
force  the  doors  of  truth,  and  aU  the  frightful  abandonment 
into  which  he  faUs  as  soon  as  he  colUdes  with  the  wall  which 
shuis  the  unknown  off  from  him?  For  a  long  while  did 
Pierre  look  at  her,  again  worried  at  being  obliged  to  départ 
without  having  seen  her  feice  behind  her  streaming  golden 
hair — that  face  of  dolorous  beauty  which  he  pictured  radiant 
with  youth  and  deUcious  in  its  mystery.  And  as  he  gazed  he 
was  just  fancying  that  he  could  gee  it,  that  it  was  becoming 
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hîs  at  lasi,  when  there  was  a  knock  at  iihe  door  and  Nazdâse 
Habert  entered. 

Pierre  was  snrprised  to  see  ihe  youBg  attaclté^  for  three 
dajs  previoQslj  he  had  started  for  Florence,  impelled  thitber 
by  one  of  ihe  sudden  wliims  of  his  artistio  fancy.  Howaver, 
be  at  once  apologised  for  his  unceremonious  intrusion*  '  Âh  ! 
there  is  youz  luggage  I  '  he  said  ;  '  I  heard  that  you  were  going 
away  this  eveaing,  and  I  was  nnTvilling  to  let  you  leave  Borne 
withont  coming  to  ahake  hands  with  you.  But  what  frightful 
things  hâve  happened  since  we  met  I  I  ordy  retumed  this 
af temoon,  80  that  I  could  not  attend  the  funeral.  However, 
you  «àay  Tvell  imagine  how  thunderstruck  I  was.  by  the  news 
of  those  frightful  deaths.' 

Then,  saspecting  some  unacknowledged  tragedy,  like  a 
man  well  acquainted  with  the  legendary  dark  side  of  Borne, 
he  put  some  questions  to  Pierre,  but  did  not  insist  on  thenx, 
being  at  bottom  far  too  prudent  to  burdcn  himself  uselessly 
with  redoubtable  secrets.  Ând  after  Pierre  had  giyen  him 
such  particulars  as  he  thought  fit,  the  conversation  changea 
and  they  8{{oke  at  length  of  Italy,  Borne,  Naples  and  Florence. 
*  Ah  l  Florence,  Florence  I  *  Narcisse  repeated  languorouslj. 
He  had  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  his  words  fell  more  slowly  as 
he  glanced  round  the  room.  'You  were  very  well  lodged 
here,'^  he  said  ;  '  it  is  very  quiet.  I  had  never  corne  up  to 
this  floor  before.' 

His  eyes  continued  wandering  over  the  walls  until  they 
were  at  last  arrested  by  the  old  painting  whioh  ihe  lamp 
illumined,  and  thereupon  he  remained  for  a  moment  tblinking 
as  if  surprised.  Ând  ail  at  once  he  rose  and  approached  the 
picture.  '  Dear  me  t  dear  me  1  '  said  he,  '  but  thai*s  very 
good,  that's  very  fine  I  '  -^  ^'  .  .     \ 

<  Isn't  it  ?  '  rejoined  Pierre.  '  I  know  nothing  about  painting, 
but  I  was  stirred  by  that  picture  on  the  very  day  ot  my 
arrivai,  and  over  and  over  again  it  has  kept  me  hère  with^my 
heart  beating  and  fuU  of  indescribable  feeUngs*'       i 

Narcisse  no  longer  spoke,  but  examined  the  painting  with 
the  care  of  a  connoisseur,  an  expert,  whose  keen  glance 
décides  the  question  of  authenticity,  and  appraises  commercial 
value.  Ând  the  most  extraordinary  delight  appeared  npon 
the  young  man's  fedr,  rapturous  face,  whilst  his  fingexs  began 
to  quiver.  '  But  it's  a  Botticelli,  it's  a  Botticelli  !  There  eau 
be  no  doubt  about  it/  he  exclaimed.    '  Just  look  at  the  hands, 
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a&d  look  ai  the  folds  of  the  draper j  I  Ând  the  colonr  of  th« 
hair,  and  the  technique,  the  âow  of  the  whole  oomposUlon* 
A  Botticelli,  ah  1  mon  Dieu,  a  BotticelU  !  ' 

He  became  quite  famt,  overâowing  with  încreasing  ad- 
miration as  he  penetrated  more  and  more  deeply  into  the 
subject,  at  once  iso  simple  and  so  poignant.  Was  it  noi 
acutely  modem?  The  artist  had  foreseen  our  pain-fraught 
century,  our  anxiety  in  présence  of  the  invisible,  our  distross 
at  being  unable  to  cross  the  portai  of  mystery  which  was  for 
ever  closed.  Ând  what  an  etemal  symbol  of  the  world's 
wretchedness  was  that  woman,  whose  face  one  could  not  see» 
and  wlio  sobbed  so  distractedly  without  it  being  possible  for 
one  to  wipe  away  her  tearsl  Yes,  a  Botticelli,  nnknown, 
nncatalogued  :  what  a  discovery  I  Then  he  paused  to  inquire 
of  Pierre  :  *  Did  you  know  it  was  a  Botticelli  ?  ' 

*  Gh  no  I  I  spoke  to  Don  Vigilio  about  it  one  day,  but  he 
seemed  to  think  it  of  no  account.  And  Victorino,  when  I 
spoke  to  her,  replied  that  ail  those  old  things  only  served  to 
harbour  dust.' 

Narcisse  protested,  quite  stupefied  :  *  What  !  they  hâve  a 
Botticelli  hère  and  don't  know  it  1  Ah  !  how  wcll  I  recognise 
in  that  the  Eoman  princes  who,  unless  their  masterpieees  bave 
been  labelled,  are  for  the  most  part  utterly  at  sea  among 
them  !  No  doubt  this  one  has  suffered  a  little,  but  a  simple 
cleaning  would  make  a  marvel,  a  famous  picture  of  it,  for 
which  a  muséum  would  at  least  give * 

He  abruptly  stopped,  completing  his  sentence  with  a  wave 
of  the  hand,  and  not  mentioning  the  figure  which  was  on  his 
lips.  And  then,  as  Yictorine  came  in,  followed  by  Œacomo,  to 
lay  the  little  table  for  Pierre*s  supper,  he  turned  his  back 
upon  the  Botticelli  and  said  no  more  about  it.  The  young 
priest's  attention  was  aroused,  however,  and  he  could  weU 
divine  what  was  passing  in  the  other's  mind.  Under  that 
make-believe  Florentine,  ail  angelicalness,  there  was  an  ex- 
perienced  business  man,  who  well  knew  how  to  look  after  his 
pecuniary  interests  and  was  even  reported  to  be  somewhat 
avaricious.  Pierre,  who  was  aware  of  it,  could  not  help  smiling 
therefore  when  he  saw  him  take  his  stand  before  another 
picture — a  f rightful  Virgin,  badly  copied  from  some  eighteenth 
century  canvas — and  exdaim:  'Dear  mel  that's  not  at  ail 
bad  !  l've  a  friend,  I  remember,  who  asked  me  to  buy  him 
Bome  oldpaintings.   I  say,  Yictorine,  now  that  Donna  Serafina 
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and  the  Cardinal  are  left  alone»  do  yoa  think  they  woold  liko 
to  rid  themselves  of  a  few  valueless  pictures  ?  ' 

The  servant  raised  her  anus  as  if  to  say  that  if  it  dependcd 
on  her,  everything  might  be  carried  away.  Then  she  replied  : 
'  Not  to  a  dealer,  sir,  on  account  of  the  nasty  rumours  which 
would  at  once  spreadabout,  but  l'm  sure  they  would  be  happy 
to  please  a  friend.  The  house  costs  a  lot  to  keep  np,  and 
money  would  be  welcome.' 

Pierre  then  vainly  endeavoured  to  persuade  Narcisse  to 
stay  and  sup  with  him,  but  the  young  man  gave  his  word  of 
honour  that  he  was  expected  elsewhere  and  was  even  late. 
And  forthwith  he  ran  off,  after  pressing  the  priest's  banda 
and  afifectionately  wishing  him  a  good  joumey. 

Ëight  o'clock  was  striking,  and  Pierre  seated  himself  at 
the  Utile  table,  Yictorine  remaining  to  serve  bim  after  dis» 
missing  Giacomo,  who  had  brought  the  supper  things  up- 
stairs  in  a  basket.  *  The  people  hère  make  me  wild,'  said  the 
worthy  woman  after  the  other  had  gone,  '  they  are  so  slow. 
Ând  besides,  it's  a  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  you  your  last 
meal,  Monsieur  l'Abbé.  l've  had  a  little  French  dinner 
oooked  for  you,  a  sole  au  gratin  and  a  roast  fowL' 

Pierre  was  totiched  by  this  attention,  and  pleased  to  hâve 
the  Company  of  a  compatriot  whilst  he  partook  of  his  final 
meal  amidst  the  deep  silence  of  the  old,  black,  deserted 
mansion.  The  buxom  figure  of  Yictorine  was  still  instinct 
with  mouming,  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  her  dear  Gontessina, 
but  her  daily  toil  was  already  setting  her  erect  again, 
restoring  her  quick  activity  ;  and  she  spoke  almost  cheerfully 
whilst  passing  plates  and  dishes  to  Pierre.  '  And  to  think. 
Monsieur  TAbbé,'  said  she,  •  that  you'll  be  in  Paris  on  tiie 
morning  of  the  day  after  to-morrow  I  As  for  me,  you  know, 
it  seems  as  if  I  only  left  Anneau  yesterday.  Ah  !  what  fine 
Boil  there  is  there  ;  rich  soil,  yellow  like  gold,  not  like  their 
poor  stuff  hère  which  smells  of  sulphur  1  And  the  pretty 
fresh  willows  beside  our  stream,  too,  and  the  little  wood  so 
full  of  moss  1  They've  no  moss  hère  ;  their  trees  look  like  tin 
under  that  stupid  sun  of  theirs  which  bums  up  the  grasa. 
Mon  Dieu  t  in  the  early  times  I  would  hâve  given  I  don't 
know  what  for  a  good  fall  of  rain  to  soak  me  and  wash  away  ail 
the  dust.  Ah  I  I  shall  never  get  used  to  their  awful  Borne* 
What  a  country  and  what  people  I  ' 

Pierre  was  quite  enlivened  by  her  stubbom  fidelity  to 
her  own  nook,  wîtich  after  five  and  twenty  years  of  absence 
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0till  left  her  horrified  with  ihat  city  of  crade  light  and  black 
végétation,  true  daughter  as  she  was  of  a  smiling  and  tem- 
perate  olime  which  of  a  moming  was  steeped  in  rosy  mist. 
*  But  now  that  jour  yonng  mistress  is  dead/  said  he,  *  what 
keeps  you  hère  ?    Whjr  don't  you  take  the  train  with  me  ?  ' 

She  looked  at  him  m  surprise  :  *  Go  o£f  with  you — go  back 
to  Anneau t  Oh!  it's  impossible,  Monsieur  TÂbbé.  It 
would  be  toc  ungratefiû  to  begin  with,  for  Donna  Serafina  is 
accustomed  to  me,  and  it  would  be  bad  on  my  part  to  forsake 
her  and  his  Eminence  now  that  they  are  in  trouble.  Ând 
besides,  what  could  I  do  elsewhere  ?  No,  my  little  hole  ia 
hère  now." 

'  So  you  will  never  see  Auneau  again  ?  ' 

*  No,  never  :  that's  certain.' 

'  And  you  don't  mind  being  buried  hère,  in  their  ground 
which  smells  of  sulphur  ?  ' 

She  burst  into  a  frank  laugh.  '  Oh  I  '  she  said,  '  I  don't 
mind  where  I  am  when  l'm  dead.  One  sleeps  wéll  every- 
where.  And  it*s  funny  that  you  should  be  so  anxious  as  to  what 
there  may  be  when  one's  dead.  There's  nothîng,  l'm  sure. 
That's  what  tranquillises  me,  to  feel  that  it  will  be  ail  over 
and  that  I  shall  hâve  a  rest.  The  good  God  owes  us  that, 
after  we've  worked  so  hard.  You  know  that  l'm  not  devout 
— oh,  dear,  no  I  BtiU  that  doesn't  prevent  me  from  behaving 
properly,  and,  true  as  I  stand  hère,  l've  never  had  a  lover. 
It  seems  fooHsh  to  say  such  a  thing  at  my  âge  ;  still  I  say  it 
because  it's  the  sober  truth.' 

She  continued  laughing  like  the  worthy  woman  sho  was, 
having  no  belief  in  priests,  and  yet  without  a  sin  upon  her 
oonscience.  And  Pierre  once  more  marvelled  at  the  simple 
courage  and  great  practical  common  sensé  of  this  laborious  and 
devoted  créature,  who  for  him  personified  the  whole  unbelieving 
lowly  class  of  France — those  who  no  longer  believe  and  wiU 
believe  never  more.  Ah  I  to  be  as  she  was,  to  do  one's  work 
and  lie  down  for  the  etemal  sleep  without  any  revolt  of  pride, 
satisfied  with  the  one  joy  of  having  accomplished  one's  share 
of  toil  I 

When  Pierre  had  finished  his  supper  Victorine  summoned 
Giacomo  to  clear  the  things  away.  And  as  it  was  only  half- 
past  eight  she  advised  the  priest  to  spend  another  quiet  hour 
in  his  room,  Why  go  and  catch  a  chiU  by  waiting  at  the 
station  ?  She  could  send  for  a  cab  at  half-past  nine,  and  as 
soon  as  it  arrived  she  would  send  word  to  him  and  hâve  his 
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luggage  carried  down.    He  might  be  easj  as  lo  ihat,  and  ueed 
trouble  himseif  aboat  nothing. 

When  she  bad  gone  off  Pierre  80on  sank  into  a  deep 
rêverie.  It  seemed  to  him,  indeed,  as  if  be  bad  already  quitted 
Rome,  as  if  tbe  city  were  fiir  awaj  and  he  could  look  back  on 
it,  and  bis  expériences  within  it.  His  book,  '  New  Borne,'  arose 
in  bis  nund  ;  and  be  romembered  bis  first  moming  on  the 
Janiculum,  bis  viow  of  Borne  from  tbe  terrace  of  Ban  Pietro 
in  Montorio,  a  Borne  sucb  as  be  bad  dreamt  of,  so  yonng  and 
etbereal  under  tbe  pure  sky.  It  was  tben  tbat  he  had  asked 
bimself  the  décisive  question  :  Gould  Oatbolioism  be  renewed  ? 
Could  it  revert  to  tbe  spirit  of  primitive  Cbristianity,  becomi^ 
tbe  religion  of  the  democracy,  the  faith  which  the  diatracted 
modem  world,  in  danger  of  death,  awaits  in  order  tbat  it  may 
be  paoified  and  live  ?  His  heart  had  thon  beaten  ivith  hope 
and  enthusiasm.  After  his  dîsaster  at  Lourdes,  from  which  he 
had  scarcely  rccovered,  he  had  oome  to  attempt  another  and 
suprême  experiment  by  asking  Borne  what  her  reply  to  his 
question  would  be.  And  now  the  experiment  had  failed,  he 
knew  what  answer  Borne  had  retumedhim  through  her  ruins, 
her  monuments,  hor  vory  soil,  her  people,  her  prelates,  her 
cardinals,  her  Pope  1  No,  Catholîcism  could  not  be  renewed  : 
no,  it  could  not  revert  to  the  spirit  of  primitive  Cbristianity  ; 
no,  it  could  not  become  the  religion  of  the  democracy,  the  new 
faith  which  migbt  save  the  old  toppling  societies  in  danger  of 
death.  Though  it  seemed  to  be  of  démocratie  origin,  it  was 
benceforth  riveted  to  tbat  Bomansoil;  it  remained  kingly  iii 
spite  of  everything,  forced  to  cling  to  the  prindple  of  temporal 
power  under  penalty  of  suicide,  bound  by  tradition,  enchained 
by  dogma,  its  évolutions  mère  simulations,  whilst  in  reality  it 
was  reduced  to  sucb  immobility  tbat,  behind  the  bronze  doora 
of  the  Vatican,  the  papacy  was  the  prisoner,  the  ghost  of 
eighteen  centuries  of  atavism,  indulging  the  ceaseless  dream 
of  universal  dominion.  There,  where  with  priestly  £adth 
exalted  by  love  of  tbe  sufifering  and  the  poor,  he  had  corne  to 
seek  Ufe  and  a  résurrection  of  the  Christian  communion, 
he  had  found  death,  the  dust  of  a  destroyed  world  in  which 
nothing  more  could  germinate,  an  exhausted  soil  whenca 
now  there  could  never  grow  aught  but  tbat  despotio  papacy, 
the  master  of  bodies  as  it  was  of  soûls.  To  his  distracted 
cry  asking  for  a  new  religion,  Bome  had  been  content  to 
reply  by  condemning  his  book  as  a  work  tainted  with  hereqr, 
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and  he  himself  had  withdrawn  it  amidst  the  bitier  grief  ol 
hisâisUlusions.  He  had  seen.  he  had  understood,  and  ail  Lad 
coUàpsed.  Axid  it  was  himself,  his  Boul  and  his  brain,  wbich 
lay  among  the  ruins. 

Pierre  was  stiâing.  He  rose,  tbrew  the  window  over- 
looking  the  Tiber  wide  open,  and  leant  oat.  The  rain  had 
begun  to  £q,U  again  at  the  approach  of  evening,  but  now  it 
had  once  more  ceased.  The  atmosphère  was  very  mild,  moist, 
eveix  oppressive.  Themoon  must  bave  arisen  in  the  ashen 
gréy  skj»  for  her  présence  eould  be  divined  behind  the  clonds 
which  she  illumined  with  a  vague,  yellow,  mournful  light. 
Ând  unider  that  slumberous  glimmer  the  vast  horizon  showed 
blackly  and  phantom-like  :  the  Janiculum  in  front  with  the 
close-packed  houses  of  the  Trastevere;  the  river  âowing 
awaj  yonder  on  the  left  towards.  the  dim  height  of  the 
Palatine  ; ,  whilst  on  the  right  the  dôme  of  St.  Peter's  showed 
forth,  round  and  domineering  in  the  pale  atmosphère.  Pierre 
could  not  see  the  Quirinal,  but  divined  it  to  be  behind  him, 
and  coûld  picture  its  long  façade  shutting  o£f  part  of  the  sky. 
And  what  a  collapsing  Eome,  half-devoured  by  the  gloom,  was 
this — so  différent  from  the  Borne,  ail  youth  and  dreamland, 
which  he  had  beheld  and  passionately  loved  on  the  day  of  his 
arrivai  I  He  remembered  the  three  symboHc  summits  which 
had  then  summed  up  for  him  the  whole  long  history  of  Rome 
— ^the  ancient,  the  papal,  and  the  Italian  city.  But  if  the 
Palatine  had  remained  the  same  discrowned  mount  on  which 
there  only  rose  the  phantom  bf  the  ancestor,  Âugustus 
emperor  and  pontiff,  masfcer  of  the  world,  he  now  pictured  St. 
Peter'B  and  the  Quirinal  as  strangely  altercd.  To  that  royal 
palace  which  he  had  so  neglected,  and  which  had  seemed 
to  him  like  a  âat,  low  barrack,  to  that  new  Government  which 
had  brought.him  the  impression  of  some  attempt  at  sacrilegious 
modernity^  he  now  accorded  the  large,  increasing,  space  that 
they  occùpied  m  the  panorama,  the  whole  of  wliich  they  would 
apparently  soon  fiU  ;  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  St.  Peter's,  that 
dôme  which  he  had  found  so  triumphal,  ail  azuré,  reigning 
over  the  city  like  a  gigantio  and  unshakable  monarch,  at 
présent  seemed  to  him  full  of  cracks  and  already  shrinking, 
as  if  it  were  one  of  those  huge  old  piles  which,  through  the 
secret,  unsuspected  decay  of  their  timbers,  at  times  fall  to  the 
ground  in  one  mass. 

A  murmur,  a  growling  plaint,  rose  from  the  swoUen  Tiber, 
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and  Pierre  shîvered  at  the  îcy  abysmal  breath  whicli  BWôpt  past 
bis  face.  And  bis  tbougbts  of  tbe  tbree  sommits  and  ibeir 
Bjmbolio  triangle  aroused  witbin  bim  tbe  memory  of  tbe 
sufferings  of  tbe  great  silent  multitude  of  poor  and  lowly 
for  wbom  pope  and  king  bad  so  long  disputed.  It  ail  dated 
from  long  ago,  &om  tbe  day  wben,  in  divi£ng  tbe  inberitance 
of  Augustus,  tbe  emperor  bad  been  obliged  to  content  bimself 
with  men's  bodies,  leaving  tbeir  soûls  to  tbe  pope,  wbose  one 
idea  bad  bencef  orth  been  to  gain  tbe  temporal  power  of  wbich 
God,  in  bis  person,  was  despoiled.  Ail  tbe  middle  âges  had 
been  disturbed  and  ensanguined  by  tbe  quarrel,  till  at  last  tbe 
silent  multitude,  wcary  of  vexations  and  misery,  spoke  ont  ; 
tbrew  o£f  tbe  papal  yoke  at  tbe  Eeformation,  and  later  on 
began  to  overtbrow  its  kings.  Andtben,  as  Pierre  bad  written 
in  bis  book,  a  new  fortune  bad  been  offered  to  tbe  pope,  that 
of  reverting  to  tbe  ancient  dream,bydissociating  bimself  from 
tbe  fallen  tbrones  and  placing  bimself  on  tbe  side  of  tbe 
wretcbed  in  the  bope  tbat  tbis  time  he  would  conquer  the 
people,  win  it  entirely  for  liimself.  Was  it  not  prodigîoua 
to  see  tbat  man,  Léo  XIII,  despoiled  of  bis  kingdom,  allowing 
bimself  to  be  called  a  Socialist,  assembling  under  bia 
banner  the  great  flock  of  the  disinhorited,  and  marcbing 
against  the  kings  at  the  bead  of  tbat  fourtb  estate  to  wbom 
the  coming  century  will  belong?  The  eternal  struggle  for 
possession  of  the  people  continued  as  bitterly  as  ever,  even  iu 
Borne  itself,  where  pope  and  king,  who  could  see  eacb  otbei 
from  tbeir  Windows,  contended  together  like  falcon  and  bawk 
for  the  little  birds  of  the  woods.  And  in  tbis  for  Pierre  lay 
the  reason  wby  Catbolicism  was  fatally  condenmed;  for  it 
was  of  monarchical  essence  to  suob  a  point  tbat  tbe  Apostolio 
and  Eoman  papacy  could  not  renounce  tbe  temporal  power 
under  penalty  of  becoming  sometbing  else  and  disappearing. 
In  vain  did  it  feign  a  retum  to  tbe  people,  in  vain  did  it  seek 
to  appear  ail  soûl  ;  tbere  was  no  room  in  tbe  midst  of  tbe 
world's  democracies  for  any  sucb  total  and  universal  sovereignty 
as  tbat  wbich  it  claimed  to  bold  from  God.  Pierre  ever 
bebeld  the  Imperator  sprouting  up  afresb  in  tbe  Pontifes 
Maximus,  and  it  was  tbis  in  particular  wbicb  had  killed  bis 
dream,  destroyed  bis  book,  beaped  up  ail  those  ruins  before 
wbicb  be  remained  distracted  witbout  eitber  strength  or 
courage. 

Tbe  sîgbt  of  tbat  ashen  Rome,  wbose  édifices  faded  away 
înto  tbe  night,  at  last  brought  bim  sucb  a  heartpang  tbat  he 
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eame  back  into  the  room  and  fell  on  a  cliair  near  bis  luggage. 

Never  before  had  he  experienced  snch^stress  of  spirit,  it 

Beemed  like  the  death  of  his  sord^iSter  his  disaster  at 

Lourdes  he  had  not  corne  to  Borne  ii^tearch  of  the  candid  and 

complète  faith  of  a  little  child,  but  the  snperior  faith  of  an 

intellectnal  being,  rising  above  rites  and  symbols,  and  seeking 

to  ensnre  the  greatest  possible  happiness  of  mankind  basel 

on  its  need  of  certainty.    And  if  this  collapsed,  if  Gatholicism 

coald  not  be  rejnvenated  and  become  the  religion  and  moral 

law  of  the  new  générations,  if  the  Pope  at  Borne  and  with 

Borne  conld  not  be  the  Father,  the  arch  of  alliance,  the 

spiritual  leader  whom  ail  hearkened  to  and  obejed,  whj  then, 

in  Pierre's  eyes,  the  last  hope  was  wrecked,  the  suprême 

rending  which  muslfikinge  présent  day  sodety  into  the  abyss 

was  near  at  han^^?hat  scaffolding  of  Catholic  socialism  which 

had  seemed  t^rnim  so  happily  devised  for  the  consolidation  of 

the  old  chnrch,  now  appeared  to  him  lying  on  the  groand  ;  and 

he  judged  it  severely  as  a  mère  passing  expédient  which  mîghii 

perhaps  for  some  years  prop  up  the  ruined  édifice,  bnt  which 

was  simply  bas^  on  an  intentional  misunderstanding,  on  a 

Bkilfnl  lie,  on  politics  and  diplomacy.    No,  no  ;  that  the  peoplo 

should  once  again,  as  so  many  times  before,  be  duped  and 

gainedover,  caressedin  order  that  it  might  be  enthralled— thia 

was  répugnant  to  one's  reason,  and  the  whole  System  appeared 

degenerate,  dangerous,  temporary,  calculated  to  end  in  the 

worst  catastrophes.    80  this  then  was  the  finish  ;  nothing 

remained  erect  and  stable  ;  the  old  world  was  about  to  dis- 

appear  amidst  the  frightful  sanguinary  crisis  whose  approach 

was  announced  by  such  indisputable  signs.    And  he,  before 

that  chaos  near  at  hand,  had  no  soûl  left  him,  having  once 

more  lost  his  faith  in  that  décisive  experiment  which,  he 

had  felt  beforehand,  would  either  strengthen  him  or  strike 

him  down  for  ever.    The  thunderbolt  had  fallen,  and  now,  0 

God,  what  shoùld  he  do  ? 

To  shake  off  his  anguish  he  began  to  walk  across  the 
room.  Aye,  what  should  he  do  now  that  he  was  ail  doubt 
again,  ail  dolorous  négation,  and  that  his  cassock  weighed 
more  heavily  than  it  had  ever  weighed  upon  his  shouldors  ? 
He  remembered  having  told  Monsignor  Nani  that  he  would 
never  submit,  would  never  be  able  to  resign  himself  and  kiLl 
his  hope  in  salvation  by  love,  but  would  rather  reply  by  a 
fresh  book,  in  which  he  would  say  in  what  new  soil  the  new 
religion  would  sprîng  up.    Yes,  a  flaming  book  agaiust  Borne, 
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in  whicb  he  wonld  set  down  ail  ho  had  seen,  a  book  wliieh 
woold  dcpiot  tho  real  Borne,  ihe  Borne  which  knows  neither 
chaiity  nor  love,  and  is  dying  in  the  pride  of  its  pnrple  i  He 
had  spoken  of  retoming  to  Paris,  leaving  the  Chureh  and 
going  to  the  point  of  schism.  Well,  his  luggage  now  lay 
there  packed  ;  he  was  going  off,  and  he  would  write  that  book  ; 
he  woold  be  the  great  schismatio  who  was  awaited  !  Did  not 
everything  foretell  approaching  fichism  amiddt  that  great 
movement  of  men's  minds,  weary  of  old  mummificd  dogmaa 
and  yet  hnngering  for  the  divine  ?  E yen  Léo  XIII  muslr.  bô 
cohscions  of  it,  for  hds  whole  policy,  his  whole  effort  towards 
Christian  unity,  bis  assumed  affection  for  the  democraey  had 
no  other  object  than  that  of  grouping  the  whole  family  around 
the  papacy,  ànd  consolidating  it  so  as  to  render  the  Pope 
invincible  in  the  approaching  struggle.  Bat  ,the  times  had 
corne;  Catholicism  wonld  scon  find  that.it  could  grant  no 
more  political  concessions  without  perishmgt  th&t  at  Borne  it 
was  reduoed  to  the  immobility  of  an  ancîent  hiera/tic  idol,  and 
that  only  in-  the  lands  of  propaganda,  where  %i  wfi^  fighting 
against  other  religions,  could  farther  evolation  tâke  place.  It 
was,  indeed,  for  this  reason  that  Borne  was  oondenmed,  the 
more  so  as  tho  abolition  of  the  temporal  power,  by  accnstom- 
ing  men's  minds  to  the  idea  of  a  purely  spintual  .{Sapaoy, 
seemed  likely  to  conduce  to  the  rise  of  some  anti-pope,-  far 
away,  whilst  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  was  compelled  to  eling 
stubbomly  to  his  Apostolio  and  Boman  fiction.  Â  bishop,  a 
priest  would  arise — where,  who  could  tell  ?  Perhaps  yonder 
in  that  free  America,  where  there  are  priests  whom  the 
struggle  for  life  bas  tumed  into  convinced  socialists,  into 
ardent  democrats,  who  are  ready  to  go  forward  withthe 
coming  century.  And  whilst  Borne  remains  nnable  to 
relinquish  aught  of  her  past,  aught  of  her  mysteries  and 
dogmas,  that  priest  will  relinquish  ail  of  .thosethings- which 
f  ail  from  one  in  dust.  Ah  1  to  be  that  priest,  to  be  that  great 
reformer,  that  saviour  of  modem  society,  what  a  vast  dream, 
what  a  part,  aMn  to  that  of  a  messiah  summoned  by  the 
nations  in  distress  i  For  a  moment  Pierre  was  transported  as 
by  a  breeze  of  hope  and  triumph.  If  that  great  change  did 
not  come  in  France,  in  Paris,  it  would  corne  eJsewhere,  yondor 
across  the  océan,  or  farther  yet,  wherever  there  might  be  a 
sufficîently  fruitful  soil  for  tho  new  secd  to  spring  from  it  in 
overâowing  harvests.  A  new  religion  1  a  new  religion  !  even 
as  he  had  cried  on  retuming  from  Lourdes,  a  rèUgioB  vhicb, 
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in  particular,  should  not  be  an  appetite  for  deaih,  a  religion 
which  should  at  last  realise  hère  below  that  Kingdom  of  Ood 
referred  to  in  the  Gospel,  and  whioh  should  eqnitablj  divide 
terrestrîal  wealth,  and  with  the  law  of  labour  ensure  Ôie  rule 
of  truth  and  justice. 

In  the  fever  of  thîs  fresh  dream  Pierre  already  saw  the 
pages  of  his  new  book  flaring  before  him  when  his  ejes  fell 
on  an  object  lying  upon  a  chair,  which  at  first  surprised  him. 
This  also  was  a  book,  that  work  of  Théophile  Morin's  which 
Orlando  had  commissioned  him  to  hand  to  ita  author,  and  he 
f elt  annoyed  with  himself  at  having  left  it  there,  for  he  might 
hâve  forgotten  it  altogether.  Before  putting  it  into  his  valise 
he  retained  it  for  a  moment  in  his  hand,  tuming  its  pages 
over,  his  ideas  changing  as  by  a  sudden  mental  révolution. 
The  work  was,  however,  a  very  modest  one — one  of  those 
znanuals  for  the  bachelor's  degree  containing  littlebeyond  the 
fîrst  éléments  of  the  sciences  ;  stiU  ail  the  sciences  were 
represented  in  it,  and  it  gave  a  fair  summary  of  the  présent 
state  of  human  knowledge.  And  it  was  indeed  Science  which 
thus  burst  upon  Pierre's  rêverie  with  the  energy  of  sovereign 
power.  Not  only  was  CathoHeism  swept  away  from  his  mind, 
but  ail  his  religions  conceptions,  every  hypothesis  of  the 
divine  tottercd  and  fell.  Only  that  little  school  book,  nothing 
but  the  universal  désire  for  knowledge,  that  éducation  which 
ever  extends  and  pénétrâtes  the  whole  people,  and  behold  the 
mysteries  became  absurdities,  the  dogmas  crumbled,  and 
nothing  of  ancient  faith  was  left.  A  nation  nourished  upon 
Science,  no  longer  believing  in  mysteries  and  dogmas,  in  a 
compensatory  system  of  reward  and  punishment,  is  a  nation 
whose  faith  is  for  ever  dead  :  and  without  faith  Catholicism 
cannot  be.  Therein  is  the  blade  of  the  knife,  the  knife  which 
falls  and  severs.  If  one  century,  if  two  centuries  be  needed, 
Science  will  take  them.  She  alone  is  etemal.  It  is  pure 
naïveté  to  say  that  reason  is  not  contrary  to  faith.  The  truth 
is,  that  now  already  in  order  to  save  mère  fragments  of  the 
sacred  writings,  it  bas  been  necessary  to  accommodate  them 
to  the  new  certainties,  by  taking  refuge  in  the  assertion  that 
they  are  simply  symbolical  !  And  what  an  extraordinary 
attitude  is  that  of  the  Catholic  Church,  expressly  forbidding 
ail  those  who  may  discover  a  truth  contrary  to  the  sacred 
.writings  to  pronounce  upon  it  in  définitive  fashion,  and  order- 
ing  them  to  await  events  in  the  conviction  that  this  truth  will 
8oxae  day  be  proved  a»  error  I    Only  the  Pope,  says  the 
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Ghorcli,  is  infallible  ;  Science  is  fallibleyherconsiaut  groping 
is  exploited  against  ber,  and  divines  remain  on  the  watch 
striving  to  make  it  appear  that  her  discoveries  of  to-daj  are 
in  contradiction  with  her  discoveries  of  yesterday.  Wbat  do 
her  sacrilegious  assertions,  what  do  her  certainties  rending 
dogma  asunder,  matter  to  a  Catbolio  since  it  is  certain  that 
at  the  end  of  time,  she.  Science,  will  again  join  Faith  and 
become  the  latter's  very  humble  slave  ?  Vohmtary  blindnesa 
and  impudent  déniai  of  things  as  évident  as  the  sunlight,  can 
no  further  go.  But  ail  the  same  the  insi^iûcant  little  book, 
the  manual  of  truth,  travels  on,  continuing  its  work,  destroying 
error  and  building  up  the  new  world,  even  as  the  inûnitesimal 
agents  of  life  built  up  our  présent  continents. 

In  the  sudden  great  enlightenment  which  had  corne  on 
liim  Pierre  at  last  felt  himself  upon  firm  ground*  Has  Science 
ever  retreated  ?  It  is  Catholicism  which  has  always  retreated 
before  her,  and  will  always  be  forced  to  retreat.  Never  does 
Science  stop  ;  step  by  step  she  wrests  truth  from  error,  and  to 
say  that  she  is  bankrupt  because  she  cannot  explain  the  world 
in  one  word  and  at  one  effort  is  pure  and  simple  nonsense. 
If  she  leaves,  and  no  doubt  will  always  leave,  a  smaller  and 
smaller  domain  to  Mystery,  and  if  supposition  may  always 
strive  to  explain  that  Mystery,  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that 
she  ruins,  and  with  each  successive  hour  will  add  to  the  ruin 
of  the  ancient  hypothèses,  those  which  crumble  away  before 
the  acquired  truths.  Ând  Catholicism  is  in  the  position  of 
those  ancient  hypothèses,  and  will  be  in  it  yet  more  thoroughly 
to-morrow.  Like  ail  religions  it  is,  at  the  bottom,  but  an 
explanation  of  the  world,  a  superior  social  and  political  code, 
intended  to  bring  about  tlae  greatest  possible  sum  of  peace  and 
happiness  on  earth.  This  code  which  embraces  the  univer- 
sality  of  things  thenceforth  becomes  human,  and  mortal  like 
everything  that  is  human.  One  cannot  put  it  on  one  side 
and  say  that  it  exists  on  one  side  by  itself,  whilst  Science  does 
the  same  on  the  other.  Science  is  total  and  has  already 
shown  Catholicism  that  such  is  the  case,  and  will  show  it 
again  and  again  by  compelling  it  to  repair  the  breaches 
incessantly  eiïected  in  its  ramparts  till  the  day  of  victory  shall 
come  with  the  final  assault  of  resplendent  truth.  Frankly,  it 
makes  one  laugh  to  hear  people  assign  a  rôle  to  Science,  for- 
bid  her  to  enter  such  and  such  a,  jdomain,  predict  to  her  that 
she  shall  go  no  further,  and  déclare  that  at  this  end  of  the 
century  she  is  already  so  weaiy  that  she  abdicates  1  Oh  !  yoa 
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litUe  men  of  sliallow  or  distorted  brains,  you  poîiticians  plan* 
mn^ezpeclients,.7oa  dogmatics  at  bay»  you  authoritarians  ao 
obstinately  dinging  to  £be  ancient  dreams»  Soiencô  wiU  pass 
on,  and  sweep  yon  ail  away  like  mthored  leaves  l 

Pierre  oontinned  glanomg  tbrouçh  tbe  humble  Utile  book, 
listening  io  ail  it  told  him  of  soyereign  Science.  She  cannot 
become  iMmknipt,  for  she  does  net  promise  the  absolute,  she 
is  simply  the  progressive  conqnest  of  tmth.  Never  has  she 
pretended  that  she  conld  give  the  whole  of  trath  at  one  effort, 
that  sort  of  édifice  being  predsely  the  work  of  metaphysics,  of 
revelationt  of  falth.  The  rôle  of  Science|.on  the^coninuy,  is 
only  to  destrov  error  as  she  gradually  advances  and  increases 
enlightemnenL  Ând  thus,  fax  from  becoming  bankmpt,  in 
her  march  whi<&  nothing  stops,  she  remains  t1^  only  possible 
truth  for  well-balanced  and  healthy  minds.  As  for  those 
whom  she  does  not  satisfy,  who  crave  for  immédiate  and 
universal  knowledge,  they  hâve  the  resource  of  seeking  refuge 
in  no  matter  what  religions  hypothesis,  jprovided,  if  tney  wish 
to  appear  in  the  right,  that  they  build  their  Lmcy  upon 
acqmred  certainties.  Eveiything  which  is  raised  on  proven 
'error  falls.  Howeyer,  although  religions  feeling  persista 
among  mankind,  although  the  need  of  religion  may  beetemid, 
it  by  no  means  follows  that  Catholioism  is  etemal,  for  it  is, 
after  ail,  but  one  form  of  religion,  which  other  fprms  preceded 
and  which  others  will  foUow.  Beligions  ma^  disappear,  but 
religions  feeling  wHl  create  new  ones  even  with  the  help  of 
Soience.  Pierre  thought  of  that  alleged  repuise  of  Science  by 
ttie  present-day  awakening  of  mysticism,  tne  causes  of  which 
he  bad  indicated  in  his  book  :  the  discrédit  into  which  the 
îdea  of  liberty  has  f  allen  among  the  people,  duped  in  the  last 
social  reor^anisatioiit  and  the  uneasiness  of  the  élites  in  despaîr 
at  the  void  in  which  their  liberated  minds  and  enlarged 
intelligences  haye  left  them.  It  is  the  anguish  of  the  Un- 
known  springing  ùp  again  ;  but  it  is  also  only  a  natural  ai^ 
momentary  réaction  after  so  much  labour,  on  finding  that 
Science  does  not  yet  calm  our  thirst  for  justice,  our  désire 
for  security,  of  oui  ancient  îdea  of  an  etemal  àftër-lifei  6i 
enjoyment.  In  order,  bowever,  that  Cathclicism  might  bs 
bom  anew,  as  some  se'em  to  thiiik  it  will  be,  the  social  soU 
would  baye  to  change,  and  it  cannot  change  ;  it  no  longer 
possesses  the  sap  needful  for  the  renewal  of  a  decaying 
formula  which  ^chools  and  laboratorîsfs  desti'oymore  and  more 
eaoh  day.  The  grouifd  is  other  than  it  onee  wïus,  a  différent  otbk 
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xntist  spring  from  it.  May  Beience  therefore  hare  her  religion, 
for  sncn  a  religion  will  eoon  be  the  only  one  possible  for  the 
coming  democracies,  for  the  nations  whose  knowledge  erer 
inoreases  wlûlst  their  Gatholio  fiaith  is  aiready  nanght  bat 
dnst. 

Ând  ail  at  once,  by  way  of  conclusion,  Pierre  bethought 
himself  of  the  idiocr  of  the  Congrégation  of  the  Index.  It  had 
condenmed  lus  booK,  and  wonld  surelycondemn  the  other  one 
that  he  had  thonght  of,  shonld  he  ever  write  it.  Â  fine  pîeoe 
of  work  tmly  I  To  fall  tooth  and  nail  on  the  poor  bocks  of 
an  enthnsiastio  dreamer,  in  which  chimera  oontended  with 
ohimeral  Tet  the  Ciongregation  yrw&  so  foolish  as  not  to 
interdict  that  Httle  book  which  he  held  in  hîs  hands,  that 
bxunble  book  which  alone  was  to  be  feared,  which  was  the  ever 
trinmphant  enemy  that  would  snrely  overthrow  the  Ohnrch. 
Modest  it  was  in  its  cheap  '  get  np  '  as  a  school  mannal,  bat 
that  did  not  matter  :  danger  began  with  the  very  alphabet, 
increased  as  knowledge  was  acqnired,  and  borst  forth  with 
those  résumés  of  the  physical,  chemical,  and  natoral  sciences 
which  bring  the  very  Création,  as  described  by  Holy  Writ, 
into  question.  However,  the  Index  dared  not  attempt  to 
suppress  those  humble  volumes,  those  terrible  soldiers  of  âruth, 
those  destroyers  of  fidth.  What  was  the  use,  then,  of  ail  the 
money  which  Léo  XIIT  drew  from  his  hidden  treasure  of 
the  Pet^'s  Pence  to  subvention  Gatholio  schools,  with  the 
thought  of  forming  the  believing  générations  which  the 
papacy  needed  to  enable  it  to  conquer  ?  What  was  the  use  of 
that  precious  money  if  it  was  onlv  to  serve  for  the  purchase  of 
similar  insignificant  yet  formidable  volxunes,  which  could  never 
be  Bufficiently  *  cooked  '  and  expurgated,  but  would  always 
contain  too  much  science,  that  growing  science  which  one  day 
would  blow  up  both  Vatican  and  Bt.  Peter's  ?  Âh  I  that 
idiotie  and  impotent  Index,  what  wretchedness  and  what 
dérision! 

Theoii  when  Pierre  had  placed  Théophile  Morin's  book  in 
his  valise»  he  once  more  retumed  to  tîtis  windoiy,  and  while 
leaning  out,  beheld  an  extrao^dinaïy  vision.  Undet  the 
cloudy,  èopi^ery.sky^  in  the  mild  and  moumfal  night,  patches 
of  wavy  mist  had  risen,  hiding  many  of  the  house-rooâ  with 
trailing  shreds  which  looked  like  shrouds.  Entire  édifices  had 
disappeared,  and  he  imagined  that  the  times  were  at  last 
accomplished,  and  that  truth  had  at  last  destroyed  St.  Peter's 
dôme.    In  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  years,  it  would  be  Uke 
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ihat,  &IIâQ,  obliierated  from  tiie  black  sky.  One  day,  aiready, 
he  had  feit  it  tottering  and  oraoking  beneath  him,  and  had  fore- 
Been  ihat  this  temple  of  Oatholicism  would  fall  even  as  Jove's 
temple  had  fallen  on  the  Capitol.  And  it  was  over  now,  the 
dôme  had  strewn  the  gronnd  ^th  fragments,  and  ail  that 
remained  standing,  in  addition  to  a  çortion  of  the  apse,  were 
fiye  oolomns  of  the  central  naye,  still  npholding  a  shred  of 
entablatnre,  and  foor  eyclopean  bnttress-pîers  on  which  the 
dôme  had  rested—- piers  whioh  still  arose,  isolated  and  snperb, 
looking  indestractîble  among  ail  the  surronnding  doirafall. 
Bai  a  denser  mist  flowed  past,  another  thonsand  years  no 
donbt  went  by,  and  then  nothing  whatever  remained.  The 
apse,  the  last  pillars,  the  giant  piers  ihemselves  were  felled  I 
The  wind  had  swept  away  their  dast,  and  it  wonld  hâve  been 
neoessaryto  searehthe  soîl  beneath  the  brambles  and  the 
nettles  to  find  a  fewfiragments  of  broken  statues,  marbles  with 
matilated  inscriptions,  on  the  sensé  of  which  leamed  men 
were  nnable  to  agrée.  Ând,  as  formerly,  on  the  Oapitbl, 
among  the  bnried  remnants  of  Jupiter's  temple,  goats  strayed 
and  olimbed  throngh  the  solitude,  browsing  upon  the  bushes, 
amidst  the  deep  silence  of  the  oppressive  summer  sunlight, 
which  only  the  buzzing  Aies  disturbed. 

Then,  only  then,  did  Pierre  feel  the  suprême  coUapse 
within  him.  It  was  really  ail  over,  Science  was  victorious, 
nothing  of  the  old  world  remained.  What  use  would  it  be 
then  to  beoome  the  great  schîsmatic,  the  reformer  who  was 
awaited  ?  Would  it  not  simply  mean  the  building  up  of  a 
new  dream  ?  Only  the  etemal  struggle  of  Science  against 
tiie  Unknown,  her  searcbing,  pursuing  inquiry  which  inces- 
santly  moderated  man's  thirst  for  the  divine,  now  seemed  to 
him  of  import,  leaving  him  waiting  to  know  if  she  would  eyer 
iriumph  so  oompletely  as  to  suffice  mankind,  by  satisfying  ail 
its  wants.  Ând  in  the  disaster  which  had  overoome  his 
apostolio  enthusiasm,  in  présence  of  ail  those  ruina,  having 
lost  his  faithi  and  efven  his  bppe  of  utilismg  old  Oatholicism 
fot  social  and  rmeeX  salvation,  there  only  remained  x^ason 
Uiat  held  him  up.  8he  had  at  one  momâit  givtm  way.  Ifhe 
had  dieamt  that  book,  and  had  }u8t  pascfed  tlsrouçh  that 
terrible  crisis,  it  was  beeause  sentiment  had  olice  agam  over- 
come  reason  within  him.  It  was  his  mother,  so  to  say,  who 
Imd  wept  in  his  heart,  who  had  filled  him  with  an  irrésistible 
désire  to  relieve  the  wretched  and  prevent  the  massacres 
which  seemed  near  at  hand  ;  and  his  passion  for  charity  had 
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thxis  swepi  aside  tbe  scruples  of  his  intelligence.  But  ii 
hifl  father'fl  voice  that  he  now  lieard,  lofty  and  bitter  reasoa 
wUoh,  thongh  it  had  fled,  at  présent  came  back  in  ail 
Bovfflr^gnt^.  As  he  bad  done  aiready  after  Lourdes,  be  pro- 
tested  agamst  tbe  glorification  of  theabsurd  and  tbe  downfall 
of  oommon  sensé.  Beason  alone  enabled  bim  to  walk  erect 
and  firm  among  tbe  renmants  of  tbe  old  beliefs,  even  amidst 
tbe  obscnritieB  and  f  ailnres  of  Science.  Àb  !  reason,  it  waa 
tbroagb  ber  àlone  tbat  be  soffered,  tbrougb  ber  àlone  that 
be  oonld  content  bimself,  and  be  swore  tbat  be  would  now 
^wa;8  seek  ta  satisfy  ber,  even  if  in  doing  so  be  aboold  lose 
hisbaproness, 

At  tbat  miHnent  ît  would'  bave  been  vain  for  bim  to  ask 
wbat  b&ought  to  do.  Everytbing  remaîned  in  suspense,  t^e 
world  stretcbed  before  bim  still  littered  witb  tbe  ruins  of  tbe 
past)  of  wbicb,  to*morrow,  it  would  perbaps  be  rid.  Yonder, 
in  tbat  dolorous  Faubourg  of  Paris,  be  would  find  good  Âbbé 
Bose,  wbo  but  a  f ew  dajs  previously  bad  written  b^ging  bim 
to  retum  and  tend,  love  and  save  bis  poor,  since  Borne,  so 
dazzling  from  afar,  was  dead  to  cbarity.  Ând  around  tbe 
good  and  peaceful  old  priest  be  would  find  tbe  ever-growing 
fiock  of  wretcbed  ones  ;  tbe  little  fiedgelings  wbo  bad  fedlen 
from  tbeir  nests,  pale  witb  bunger  and  sbivering  witb 
oold;  tbe  bousebolds  of  abominable  misery  in  wldcb  tbe 
fatber  drank  and  tbe  motber  became  a  prostitute,  wbile  tbe 
sons  and  tbe  daugbters  sank  into  vice  and  crime;  tbe 
dwellings  too  tbrougb  wbicb  famine  swept,  wbere  ail  was 
filtb  and  sbameful  promisouitv,  wbere  tbere  was  neitber 
fumiture  nor  linen,  notbing  Dut  purely  animal  life.  Ând 
tben  tbere  would  aiso  corne  tbe  cold  blasts  of  winter,  tbe 
disasters  of  slack  tîmes,  tbe  burricanes  of  consumption 
carrying  off  tbe  weak,  wbilst  tbe  strong  dencbed  tbeir  fists 
and  dreamt-  of  vengeance.  One  evening,  tob,  perbaps,  be 
migbt  agaxn  enter  some  room  of  borror  and  find  tbat  anotber 
moU^^r  \iîs^  killed  herself  and  ber  five  tittle  ones,  ber  last 
borç  in  .ber  anns  clinging  to  ber  dramed  breast^  and  tbe 
otbers.ecatteredovertbe  bare  tiles,  at  last  contented,  ieeluuf 
buz^^rne  naore  now  tbat  tbey  were  deadl  But  no,  no^  su^ 
awful  -  tbings^  mst^  ne*  longer,  possible  ;  such  blàck  misery 
conducting-to  suicide  in  tbe  beart  of  tbat  great  city  of  Paris, 
wbieb  is  brknful  of  wealtb,  intoxicat^  witb  enjoymeni^  and 
flings  millid&s  out  of  windcrw  foï  mère  pleasTurel  Tbe  Very 
fiWndatîofâS  oï  tbe  Social  cfdificfe  vp'ere  z^tcdti;  aU  iv'otJd  ^tim 
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eoUapse  amidst  mire  and  blood.  Never  before  had  Pierre  so 
acutely  realised  the  derisive  fatility  of  Gharity,  And  ail  at 
onoe  ne  became  consoioufl  ihat  the  l<mg  awaited  word,  the 
Word  whioh  was  at  last  springing  îtom  the  great  sileni 
mnltitade,  the  eroehed  and  gagged  people  was  Justice  I  Aye, 
Justice  not  Oharity  I  Ohanty  had  only  served  to  perpetuate 
misery,  Jastice  perhapg  woidd  cure  it.  It  was  for  Justice 
tiiat  the  wretohed  hungered  ;  an  act  of  Justice  alcme  oouid 
Bweep  away  the  olden  world  so  that  the  new  one  might  be 
reared.  After  aU,  the  great  silent  multitude  would  belong 
neither  to  Vatican  nor  to  Quirinal,  neither  to  pope  nor  to 
long.  If  it  had  oovertly  growled  tbrough  the  âges  in  its  long 
Bometîmes  mysterious,  and  sometimes  open  contest  ;  if  it  had 
struggled  betwixt  pontiff  and  emperor  who  each  had  wished 
to  retain  it  for  mmself  àlone,  it  had  only  donc  so  in  order 
that  it  might  free  it6elf,proclaim  its  résolve  to  belong  to  none 
on  the  day  when  it  should  cry  Justice  I  Would  to^^norrow 
then  at  last  prove  that  day  of  Justice  and  Truth  ?^  For  his 
part,  Pierre  amidst  his  anguish — ^havrng  on  one  hand  that  need 
of  the  divine  whioh  tortures  man,  and  on  the  other  sovereignty 
of  reason  whioh  enables  man  to  remain  erect — ^was  only  sure 
of  one  thing,  that  he  would  keep  his  vows,  continue  a  priest 
watching  over  the  belief  of  others  though  he  could  not  himself 
believe,  and  would  thus  chastely  and  honestly  follow  his 
professiony  amidst  haughty  sadness  at  having  been  unable  to 
renonnoe  his  inteUigenee  in  the  same  way  as  he  had  renounced 
his  flesh  and  his  dream  of  saving  the  nations.  And  again, 
as  affeer  Lourdes,  he  would  w^î/ipr-* 

80  deeply  was  he  plunged  m  reâection  at  that  window,  face 
to  face  with  the  mist  which  seemed  to  be  destroying  the  dark 
édifices  of  Bome,  that  he  did  not  hear  himself  called.  At  last, 
however,  he  felt  a  tap  on  the  shoulder  :  '  Monsieur  l'Abbé  !  * 
And  then  as  he  tumed  he  saw  Yiotorine,  who  said  to  him  :  *  It 
is  half-past  nine;  the  cab  is  there.  Qiacomo  bas  already 
taken  your  luggage  down.  You  must  come  away,  Monsieur 
l'Abbé/ 

Then  seeing  him  blink,  still  dazed  as  it  were,  she  smiled 
and  added:  <You  were  bidding  Rome  good-bye.  What  a 
frightful  sky  there  is.' 

'  Yes,  fnghtful,*  was  his  reply. 

Then  they  descended  the  stairs.  He  had  haAded  her  a 
hundred-franc  noteto  be  shared  between  herself  and  the  other 
s^rants.   And  she  apologîsed  for  going  down  before  him  with 
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ihe  lamp,  explaining  that  the  old  palace  waB  00  datfkihat  evân* 
ing  one  could  scarcely  see. 

Ah  I  that  departure»  that  last  desoent  through  the  blaok 
uad  emptj  xnansion,  it  quite  npset  Piuxe's  heait.  He  gave 
hifl  room  that  glanoe  of  uurewell  which  always  saddened  him» 
even when  he  was leaving  aspot  wheie he  had Boffered.  Then» 
on  passiiig  Don  Yigilio's  ohûaber,  whenoe  there  onlv  came  a 
quivering  silence,  he  pictnred  the  eecretaiy  with  ois  head 
bnried  in  his  pillows^  holding  hifl  breath  for  fear  lest  he  ehonld 
speak  and  attract  vengeance.  Bat  it  was  in  particular  on  the 
second  and  first-floor  landings,  on  paesing  the  doeed  doors  of 
Donna  Serafina  and  the  OarâÛnal,  that  Pierre  qoivered  with 
appréhension  at  hearinç  nothing  bat  the  silence  of  the  grave, 
^d  as  he  followed  Yictorine,  who,  lamp  in  hand,  was  still 
descending,  he  thooght  of  the  brother  and  sister  who  were  left 
alone  in  the  mined  palace»  last  relies  of  a  world  which  had 
half  passed  away.  AU  hope  of  li£d  had  depiurted  with  Bene« 
detta  and  Dario»  no  résurrection  coold  corne  ftom  that  old 
maid  and  that  priest  who  was  bound  to  chastit^.  Ah  !  those 
interminable  and  lugubrioas  passages,  that  frigid  and  gigantio 
staircase  which  seemed  to  descend  into  nihility,  those  huge 
halls  with  crackîng  walls  where  ail  was  wretchedness  and 
abandonment  1  And  that  inner  court,  looking  like  a  cemeteiy 
with  its  weeds  and  its  damp  porticus,  where  remnants  of 
Apollos  and  Yenuses  were  rotting  I  And  the  little  deserted 
garden,  fragrant  with  ripe  oranges,  whither  nobodv  now  would 
ever  stray,  where  none  would  ever-meet  that  adorable  Ckm- 
tessina  under  the  laurels  near  the  sarcophagus  1  AU  was  now 
annihilated  in  abominable  mouming,  ia  a  death-like  sUence, 
amidst  which  the  two  last  Boccaneras  muât  wait,  in  savage 
grandeur,  tiU  their  palace  should  faU  about  their  heads. 
Pierre  could  only  just  detect  a  £Bdnt  sound,  the  gnawing  of 
a  mouse  perhaps,  unless  it  were  caused  by  Abbé  PapureUi 
attacking  the  walls  of  some  out-of-the-way  rooms,  preying  on 
tiie  old  édifice  down  below,  so  as  to  hasten  its  f aU. 

The  cab  stood  at  the  door,  already  laden  with  the  lugagge, 
the  box  beside  the  driver,  the  valise  on  the  seat,  and  the  priest 
at  once  got  in. 

*  Oh  1  You  hâve  plenty  of  time,'  said  Yictorine,  who  had 
remained  on  the  f oot-pavement.  '  Nothing  has  been  forgotten. 
l'm  glad  to  see  you  go  off  comfortably/ 

And  indeed  at  that  last  moment  Pierre  was  comforted  by 
ihe  présence  of  that  worthy  woman,  his  compatriot,  who  had 
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greeiod  him  on  his  arrivai  and  now  attended  bis  departure. 
'I  won't  say  "till  we  meet  again/'  Monsieur  l'Abbé,'  she 
exclaimed,  'for  I  don't  âuicy  tioat  yon'U  soon  be  back  in  ibis 
borrid  oity.    Oood-b^e,  Monsieur  TÂbbé.' 

'  Good-bye,  Yictorine,  and  tbank  you  with  ail  my  beart.* 
Tbe  cab  was  already  going  off  at  a  fibst  trot,  tuming  inio 
the  nanow  sinnoos  streets  wbiob  lead  to  tbe  Gorso  Yittorio 
Emmanuele.  It  was  not  raining,  and  so  tbe  bood  bad  not  been 
raised,  but  altbougb  tbe  damp  atmospbere  was  comparatiyely 
mild,  Pierre  at  once  felt  a  cbill.  However,  be  was  unwilling  to 
stop  tbe  driver,  a  silent  fellow  wbose  only  désire  seeminglv 
was  to  get  rid  of  bis  fare  as  soon  as  possible.  Wben  tbe  cab 
came  out  into  tbe  Corso  Yittorio  Emmanuele,  tbe  yomig  man 
was  astonisbed  to  find  it  already  quite  deserted,  tbe  honses 
sbnt,  tbe  footways  bare,  and  tbe  electric  lamps  boming  ail 
alone  in  melancboly  solitnde.  In  tmtb,  bowever,  tbe  tempé- 
rature was  far  from  warm  and  tbe  fog  seemed  to  be  increos* 
ing,  biding  tbe  bouse-fronts  more  and  more.  Wben  Pierre 
passed  tbe  Gancelleria,  tbat  stem  colossal  pile  seemed  to  bim 
to  be  receding,  f ading  awav  ;  and  £Eurtber  on,  upon  tbe  rigbt, 
at  tbe  end  of  tbe  Yia  di  Ara  Gœli,  starred  by  a  few  smoky 
gaslamps,  tbe  Capitol  bad  quite  vanisbed  in  tbe  gloom.  Tben 
tbe  tborougbfare  narrowed,  and  tbe  cab  went  on  between  tbe 
dark  heaw  masses  of  tbe  Oesù  and  tbe  Âltieri  palace  ;  and 
tbere  in  tbat  contracted  passage,  wbere  even  on  fine  sunny 
da^s  one  found  ail  tbe  dampness  of  old  times,  tbe  quivering 
pnest  yielded  to  a  fresh  train  of  tbougbt. 

It  was  an  idea  wbicb  bad  sometimes  made  bim  f  eel  anxious, 
tbe  idea  tbat  mankind,  stajrting  from  over  yonder  in  Asia,  bad 
always  marcbed  onwajd  witb  tbe  sun.  An  east  wind  bad 
always  carried  tbe  buman  seed  fi>r  future  barvests  towards  tbe 
west.  And  for  a  long  wbile  now  tbe  cradle  of  bumanity  bad 
been  stricken  witb  destruction  and  deatb,  as  if  indeed  tbe 
nations  could  only  advance  by  stages,  leaving  exbausted  soil, 
ruined  citîes,  and  degenerate  populations  bebind,  as  tbey 
marcbed  from  orient  to  occident,  towards  tbeîr  unknown 
goal.  Nineveb  and  Babylon  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Eupbrates, 
Tbebes  and  Mempbis  on  tbe  banks  of  tbe  Nile,  bad  been 
reduced  to  dust,  sinking  from  old  âge  and  weariness  into  a 
deadly  numbness  beyond  possibility  of  awakening.  Tben 
décrépitude  bad  spread  to  tbe  sbores  of  tbe  great  Mediterra* 
nean  lake,  burying  botb  Tyre  and  Sidon  witb  dust,  and  after- 
wards  striking  Cartbage  witb  senility  wbilst  it  yet  seemed  ia 
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fnll  Bplendotir.  In  ihis  wise  as  mankind  marohed  oUi  eanded 
by  the  hidden  feroes  of  civilisation  from  east  to  west»  it 
marked  eaoh  day's  joumey  \rith  nûns  ;  and  how  ftightfol  waa 
the  sterili^  nowadays  displayed  by  the  eradle  of  Histoxy,  that 
Asia  and  that  Egypt,  which  had  onoe  more  lapsed  into  child- 
hood,  immobilised  in  ignorance  and  degeneraçy  anûdst  the 
minsof  ancient  citiee  that  once  had  beenqueensof  theworldl 

It  was  thos  Pierre  reâected  as  the  cab  rolled  on.  StiU  he 
was  not  onconsoious  of  his  sorroundings.  As  he  passed  the 
Palazzo  di  Yenezia  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  crumbling  beneath 
Bome  assault  of  the  invisible,  for  the  mist  had  already  swept 
away  its  battlements,  and  the  lofty,  bare,  fearsozne  waUs 
looked  as  if  they  were  staggering  from  the  onslaught  of  the 
growing  darkness.  Ând  after  passing  the  deep  gap  of  the 
Gorso,  which  was  also  deserted  amidst  the  pallid  radianoe  of 
its  electrio  lights,  the  Falazzo  Torlonia  ap^eared  on  the  right 
hand^  with  one  wing  ripped  open  by  the  picks  of  demolishers, 
whUst  on  the  left,  farther  np,  the  Palazzo  Oolonna  showed  ita 
long,  monmful  façade  and  olosed  Windows,  as  if,  now  that  it 
was  deserted  by  its  masters  and  void  of  its  ancient  pomp»  it 
awaited  the  demolishers  in  its  tom. 

Then,  as  the  cab  at  a  slower  paoe  began  to  olimb  the 
asoent  of  the  Via  Nazionale»  Pierre's  rêverie  continned.  Was 
not  Borné  also  strioken,  had  not  the  hour  come  for  her  to 
disappear  amidst  that  destraction  which  the  nations  on  the 
march  invariably  left  behind  them?  Greece,  Âthens,  and 
Sparta  slombered  beneath  their  gl(»îoas  memories,  woâ.  were 
of  no  aocount  in  the  world  of  to-day.  Moreover,  the  growing 
paralysis  had  already  invaded  the  lower  portion  of  the  ItaUo 
peninsola  ;  and  after  Naples  certainly  came  the  tum  of  Bomeu 
8he  was  on  the  very  margin  of  the  death  spot  which  eves 
extends  over  the  old  continent,  that  margin  where  agony 
begins,  where  the  impoverished  soil  wiU  no  longer  nonrish  and 
support  cities,  where  mon  themselves  seem  siàricken  with  old 
âge  as  soon  as  they  are  bom.  For  two  centuries  Bome  had 
been  dedining,  withdrawing  little  by  little  from  modem  life» 
having  neither  manufactures  nor  trade,  and  being  incapable 
even  of  science,  literature,  or  art.  And  in  Pierre's  thoughts 
it  was  no  longer  St.  Peter's  only  that  fell,  but  ail  Borne — 
basilîcas,  palaces,  and  entire  districts—which  coUapsed  amidat 
a  suprême  rending,  and  covered  the  seven  hills  with  a  chaos 
of  ruins.  Like  Nineveh  and  Babjlon,  and  like  Thebes  and 
Hemphis,  Borne  became  but  a  plain  bosay  with  remnantSf 
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ftmidst  wbioh  one  vainly  Bouçht  to  identify  the  sites  of  anment 
édifices,  whilst  its  sole  dexuzens  were  ooiling  serpents  and 
bands  of  rats. 

Tbe  oab  tomed»  and  on  the  right,  in  a  hnge  gap  of  dark* 
nées  Pierre  recognised  Trajan's  coLamn,  but  it  was  no  longer 
gilded  by  theson  as  when  he  bad  first  seen  it  ;  it  nowrose  up 
UaoUj  like  the  dead  tnink  of  a  giant  tree  whose  branches 
havB  &llen  fix>m  old  âge»  Ând  &rther  on,  when  ha  raised 
hia.c^eB..'wyie  crossinç  &e.  little  triangnlax  piazza,  and 
peroeited  aieai  tree agaonst  the  leaden  sky,  that  parasol. pine 
o£.&a  yiUa.  Aldobrandîni  which  rises  thiara  like  a  syxnbd  of 
Batee'jslgxaoe  aiid  pzida,  it  seemed  io  him  bat  a  smndge,  a 
liitte.deoadof.BOOt  asceaiding  frozn  the  downfall  of  the  woob 
oSy, .  -  .•    • 

'With  tke  ansions,  fratemal  tnm  of  bis  feelings,  feair  was 
eoming  over  him  as  he  reaohed  the  end  of  bis  trogio  dream. 
Wben  &e  nnmbness  which  spreads-aeross  tiie  a^:ed  world 
shonld  bave  {Nissed  Borne,  when  Lombardy  shonld  bave 
yielded  to  it,  and  Oenoa,  Turin  and  Milan  shonld  bave  feJIen 
asleep  as  Yenioe  bas  faJlen  already,  then  wotdd  oome  the  tnm 
of  France.  The  Âlps  wotdd  be  orossed,  Marseilles,  like  Tyre 
and  Bidon,  wonld  see  its  port  choked  up  by  sand,  Lyons  wonld 
sink  into  désolation  and8hmiber,and  at  last  Paris,  in^aded  by 
the  invincible  torpor,  and  transformed  into  a  stérile  waste  of 
Btones  bristling  with  netOes,  wonld  join  Some  lind  Nineveh 
and  Babybn  in  death,  whilst  the  nations  eontinned  their 
marob  from  orient  to  occident  following-the  stin;  Â  great 
or^  sped  throngh  the  g^boom,  the  death  cry  of  tiie  Latin  races  I 
fiifitory,  which  seemed  to  bave  been  bom  in  the  basin  of  the 
Hediterranean,  was  being  transported  elsewhere,  and  .the 
oceaai  bad  now  faecome  the  centre  of  the  world*  How  maxly 
honxs  of  the  hnman  day  had  gone  by?  Had  mankind, 
stadâng  from  its  cradle  over  yonder  at  daybreak^  strewing  its 
road  with  mins  from  sta^e  to  stage,  now  accomplisbeâ  xme 
faàif  .oft  its 'day«nd  reaohed  the  dazzUnghonr  of  nocb^  jEf 
ée^ibenFthe  ouiûrbalf  of  ifae  âay  aUotted  to  it  was  begimûng, 
tfatt  Msrrworldrwas'fQUawizig  Jthe  old  one,  the  Jieiw  wuddâ 
thfiPFAinftricaai  citiea.wheredemacraoywaafar1mnga11d.tfa0 
rdigion  ofto-lsibcïowwasspr'oating^thcfi^  80vèiBiga.4tieœa  ôf 
to:  oOming  eentuiy,  with  .yonder,  .acroBs.anoth0r^ocean,  -on 
the.tyther  dde  of  the  globe,  that  mçtionless  Far  East»  myste- 
rious  Gbina  and  Jespasif  suai  ail  the  tbYStttMtag  tfw&sm  cC  tbft 
yello^  iMé&. 
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However,  while  the  cab  olimbed  hîgher  and  higher  tip  the 
Via  Nazionale,  Pierre  fait  his  nightmare  dissipatmg.  Thera 
was  hère  a  lighter  atmosphère,  and  he  came  back  into  a 
renewal  of  hope  and  courage.  Yet  the  Banoa  d'Italia,  with 
ita  brand  new  ngliness»  its  chalky  hugeness,  looked  to  him 
like  a  phantom  va  a  shroad  ;  whilst  above  a  dim  expansé 
of  gardens  the  Qnirind  formed  but  a  black  streak  barring  the 
heaTens.  However,  the  street  eyer  ascended  and  broadened, 
and  on  the  summit  of  the  Yiminal,  on  the  Fiazza  delle  Terme, 
Mrhen  he  passed  the  niins  of  Diodetian'a  baths,  he  oonid 
breathe  as  nia  lunga  listed.  No,  no,  the  hnman  day  could  not 
finish,  it  was  etenuJ,  and  the  stages  of  civilisation  wonld  fidlow 
and  follow  without  end  I  What  mattered  that  eastem  wind 
whioh  carried  the  nations  towards  the  west,  as  if  borne  on  1^ 
the  power  of  the  snn  !  If  necessary,  they  wotdd  retnm  aoross 
the  other  side  of  the  globe,  they  would  again  and  again  make 
the  oironit  of  the  earth,  until  the  day  should  come  when  they 
oould  establish  themselves  in  peace,  truth,  and  justice.  Âfter 
the  next  civilisation  on  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
would  become  the  world's  centre,  skirted  by  queenl^  cities, 
there  would  spnng  up  yet  another  civilisation,  havmg  the 
Pacific  for  its  centre,  wiâi  seaport  capitals  that  could  not  be 
yet  foreseen,  whose  germs  yet  slumbered  on  unknown  shores. 
Ând  in  like  way  there  would  be  still  other  civilisations  and 
still  others  t  And  at  that  last  moment,  the  inspiriting  thought 
came  to  Pierre  that  the  great  movement  of  the  nations  was 
the  instinct,  the  need  which  impelled  them  to  retum  to  unity. 
Originating  in  one  sole  fÎEunily,  al terwards  çarted  and  dispersed 
in  tribes,  thrown  into  collision  by  fratncidal  hatred,  their 
tendenoy  was  none  the  less  to  become  one  sole  f amily  again. 
The  provinces  united  in  nations,  the  nations  would  unité  in 
races,  and  the  races  would  end  by  unitinç^  in  one  immortal 
mankind— mankind  at  last  without  frontiers,  or  possibility 
of  wars,  tnankind  living  by  just  labour,  amidst  an  univenuu 
commonwealth.  Was  not  this  indeed  the  évolution,  flie 
oligeoit  of  the  labour  progreBdng  evérywhâre,  the  fl&ish 
reservdd  tô  Histozy  ?  l£(ght  Italy  tbéti  beooime  a  stmg  and 
healthy  natiosii  might  concord  be  established  between  her  and 
J^rance,  and  might  that  fraterliity  of  the  Latin  races  become 
tibie  begixming  of  univerâal  fraternity  !  Ah  1  that  one  &iher- 
land,  the  whole  earth  Qaeified  and  happy,  in  how  many 
centuries  would  that  come— and  what  a  cbream  I 
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Then,  on  reaohing  ihe  station,  the  Boramble  prâTonted 
Pierre  from  thinking  any  fùrther.  He  had  to  take  nia  ticket 
and  register  bis  luggage,  and  afterwards  he  at  onoe  climbed 
into  the  train.  At  dawn  on  the  next  day  but  one,  he  wonld 
be  back  in  Paris. 
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From  Wkoaa  Bourne*  &c.    With  47  lUustratioos  by  Hal  IIukst  and  otheis. 
A  Woman  Intarvanea.   With  s  Illustrations  by  Hal  H urst. 
Bavange  t    With  la  lUustradons  by  Lanchlot  Speep  and  others. - 

Barrett  (Frank),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  txMirds.  u.  each  ;  cloth,  ax.  M.  each. 
Fattarad  tov  Lift.  "  ~       -  - 

Tba  BIn  of  Olga  ZaaaouUoli. 
BatwaMi  LIfa  and  Daath. 


JraMi  1 

Folljr  Moprtaon.    |    Honaat  Davla. 
LUtla  Lady  Idnton. 


A  Prodlgal's  Proj^paas. 
John  Ford;  and  Hls  Halpmata. 
A  Baoolling  Yangaanoa.  ^ 

Uaut.  Bamabaa.  |     Foond  OuUty. 
For  l<ova  and  Hononv. 


Ttaa  Wamaa  ^t  ttaa bon  BracilatA.  Cr-  Èin'r  JirLU.  y^.iiJ,-,  iKiht  fivo,  bo4rd9  w.:  d.  Ump,  s*. ^, 

Cri,"^ii  Hvi..  clôt  II  filr-i.  3ir.  t^{.  c.iicb. 
Ttaa  Hardlntf  Beandal. }  A  Mumîitg  Witn<Ba._  \vith  ^  iiiuîitraticiiis  by  W.  K.  MATtr;ETS<jw, 

Barrett  (Joan).— Monte  Carlo  Stories.     i^capTâvo,  cloth^  rj.  6<i, 
Beaconsfield,  Lord*     i*y  T.  P.  0'Conno«.  M,  P.    Cr.  Svo,  clotli,  55. 
Beauchamp  { SheU I ey ) . — Q ran tley  O r an ge -    Posi  Svo,  boards,  as." 
Besan  t  (  Si  r~Wârter)~afid  James  Ri  ce,  Novels  by, 

fîftihdy-iAion^r  Morttbby.  -  ^^   -     -   - 

^^      Lltf      - 


Ith  Hitrp  &nd  Crowni 
ïhts  San  of  Vulc&n« 
'ï'hB  Oolderi  Butiarfiy. 
ÏHa  Moiika,  of  Thalama. 


Bv  CAUà'a  Atbûtir. 

TBb  Chaplain  of  tha  FlaaL 

Thfl  Seamy  Slids- 

Th«  Case  of  Mr.  Lucr&tt»  Aie. 

^ï<viraB  tn  Tp&falgar'B  Bay»  £c. 

The  Ten  Yaara' TAnaat,  A:c. 


*  Tlttrc  ii  itsrr  a  l^lBKAIiV  linîTinN  of  thc  above  Twiilvo  ^'.jIuh.c^,  hrLikflj.<irnfJy  **-l  ÎFi  new  t 

i  €tovrn  fivo  p^rir  *ni1  IfOLniii  jn  ï'  "  '  "  "      "'  '    "" 


Be^nt  (Sir  Walter),  Novels  by. 

C'fCrwn  Èvo^  dot  h  Pilrn^  nijr,  g,f.  ench  :  po<it  Bra.  kLlustrïftid  board'h  U+eadbt  ciOth  Thnp,  IWi  ^^  ^uh, 
AU  B^rtB  and  CandlclQtiB  vf  Iffttti,    WitJi  la  LllujLtrallons  ]>y  FKEDl  fiARMAita. 
Tha  Captai  ne'  F  oonit  J^c    With  HrontispLoCtt  by  Ë.  J.  Wif  rhlhk, 
AU  In  a  Gard«n  F  air.    With  «  IllustfatioiiE  by  Harkv  I^ij'RNiâï;. 
Dapatby  ForEtar.    With  FroutUpiecje  by  CHAliLELS  Quevî*. 
Un  al  a  Jaok,  and  i^tiiitt  Srorltr^,  |        Ghlldran  of  Olbaon. 

Tha  World  Want  Vary  Wall  Thaii.    With  la  lELu-itraiicni^  by  A.  FahcsTurK. 
H*PF  Pau  lai!  U'ii  RL^,  i»i  Cnïatntfi,  and  hii  FalE.        |        The  Bail  oF  BL  Paul'*, 
F^ip  FftUli  and  Ft^^Adana.    Wkli  rUu>trAt(oni  by  Ar  Ff>HK?nF-:R  an4  F,  WAnD^'. 
Td  Cnn  Hâr  Mina,  Slc.    wirb  r;  uiLLsrratfDni  by  A.  FotiEl<stierl, 
Th^HaEylïû'eA.Ac.     i.Vinir'rontifpIcCfitirF.BAJthlAHO. 

ArmoreJ  ùf    Lyûnqaaa  :  A  Kumiuicq  of  TViLl4y.     With  u  [QujtmtÏJi^l  by  F.  BaANaUL 
Ht,  kalherlnâ  ■  by  tbc  ToUTâP.     With  it  I IJ List rittiûrts  by  C.  GJtEHN. 
Varbfiiin,  Ca-mAlila  StepïiAnoUa.  An:.     WLch  a  t^rontisp^vce  by  GûHDON  BAOWHS. 

Tha  Ivory  Cni«'  I       The  Rabet  Quaan, 

Bayond  tha  Draama  ol  A¥aHpe.  WiLb  u  uiustrajionsby  w.  II.  IIvjùa, 

Crown  Sro«(^Dth  cvti-^.  ^f,  ci.^.  t4cb. 
f  n  XMaciDn'a  Ordara*&^i:.    Wiïh  Fr^ntinpiec»  L>y  A.  FOftËâTfER.. 
Tha  Bavait  of  M  an.  |        Tha  Maater  CraîtaEnan* 

Tha  CLty  ol  Bafuf  a.    With  a  FrontlipWce  by  F.  S.  Wilso?^^ 

Ail  Borta  and  Condition  ■  of  M  an.    CntLAt^  I'opl'I-AK  EEtriON.    Médium  Brcv  Mi  d0ÛL,  cr. 
A  FonntaJn  Baaiad.    W'iih  l'rorLtii.|iiË4:e  bv_H,  0.  QUhGESS,    Crowti  Std.  duth,  flf. 
Tha  Charm.  ^^4  Hiili.;r  Ui-attiiisr-rû.ïniVliiyi.  "Fy  Sit  WALTEK  biB-SA!frind  WALTEit  B,  f^LOCIL 
W'.lli  gn  illustr.ili-jnitiy  CKKIi  iUMVIOm>  and  JULH  GOÛtiMAN.  Cnwtk  Hto,  clotK  gUt  sdgu,  Ij. 


Firty  Ya&Fa  Arfo,    wiih,  7^4  nast?  .iivi  \Vr>iiri<-cpn,    Cro<ni  &rOi  doih  enta,  sj. 
Tha  Bulogy  of^icthard  ^aBarlaa.    WSiii  PtrciraJi^-   Crown  ivd,  cilDth  «itin,  &r. 
JLondon.    with  las  lUustrations.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  7X.  6(/. 

Google 


Wastmlnstar.    With  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  WalkBR«  R.F.E..  and  130 

William  Patten  and  others.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  7*.  6d. 
BUp  BlahMPd  Whlttlngton.    With  Frontispieca    Crown  8^},  art  inen.  y.  ML 
•MFWé  d«  CoUgnF*    Wîih  a  Portrait.    CrowaSro.  artUnm^  i«.M 
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^'        BeautlfuI  Pictures  by  British  Artiste  :  A  Gathering  of  Favourites 

from  the  Pictural  Galleriet,  enffraved  on  SteeL    Impérial  4to,  doth  extrm.  ph  edge«.  au. 

Bechstein    (Ludwi)?).— As    Prctty   as    Seven,  and  othcr  German 

y'>,  Storie».     With  Additional  Taies  by  th«  Brothers  OKI  MU.  and  98  lUu&trations  by  RiCHTBR.    Squars 


f.   f 


Svo.  cloth  extra.  6f .  6(tf. .  |pl»  edf^es.  is.  6J. 


Bellew  (Frank).— The  Art  of  Amusing:    A  Collectioo  of  Graceful 

Arts,  Gaines.  Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  CbaradM.    With  300  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  4J.  6^ 

^      ^ennett  (W.  C,  LL.D.)«— Songs  for  5allor5.    Post  8vo,  cl.  limp.  25. 
'if      Bewick  (Thomas)  and  his  Puplls.     By  Austin  Dobson.    With  95 

Illustrations.    Square  8vo.  cloth  extra.  &f. 

-:r      Bierce  (Ambrose).— In  the  Midst  of  Life:    Taies  of  Soldiers  and 

^  Ovilians.    Crowo  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ^f .  6d.  :  post  8vo.  fllustrated  boards.  as. 

Bill  Nye's  History  of  the  United  States.     With  146  Illustrations 

hy  F.  OPPRR.    Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  y.  éd. 

^      Biré    (Edmond).-— Diary   of  a   Citizen   of  Paris  during  'The 

Terror.'  Translated  and  Edited  by  JOHN  DB  VILLIBKS.  With  a  Photogravure  Poruaits.    Two  Vols., 
deniy  8to,  cloth.  aw . 

Blackbum's  (Henry)  Art  Handbooks. 

1'  JLaftdemy  Mot**,  1S0T. 

Aoadttmy  Hôtes,  1875-79.    Complète  in 
kM  One  VoL,  with  600  illustrations.    Cloth.  6r. 

JLMi4emy  Notes,  lSM>-a«.     Complète  ia 
Q>x  One  VoL,  with  700  Illustrations.    Cloth.  6t. 

■^  Aeadsmy  Notes,  lWO-94.     Complète  fai 

One  Vol..  with  800  Illustrations.    Cloth,  ^s.  64. 
"  Orosvenor  Notes.  Vol.  !..  ia77-as.  With 

300  Illustrations.    Demy  Sro,  cloth  6t. 
"                Ovosvsno»  Notes,  VoL  1 1..  IMS-tT.  With 
5-  300  Illustrations.    Demy  Svo,  doth.j&N 


Orosvenor  Notes.  Vol.  III..  iaM.90.  With 
a.)Q  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo  cloth,  ^r.  6d. 

The  New  Oallery,  IMS-IMS.  With  950 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  cloth.  61. 

Nniritsh  Flotares  et  the  NeUonalOallery. 
with  114  Illustrations,    u. 

Old   Hesten  et  tbe  Nettonsa  Oiaienr* 

With  laS  Illustrations,    xs.td. 

Illttstrated   OataloKue   to  the  Netlovel 
Oellery.    With  34a  lUusts.    Demy  8vo.  cloth,  3A 


The  niustreted  CeteIo<ne  of  the  Paris  Balon,  1897.    With  300  Sketches.    y. 


Blind  (Mathilde),  Poems  by. 

Useent  of  Hen.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  < 
les  la  Klnlatare.    With  a  Frontisp 

■  ànd  Sonnets.    Fcap.  8vo  velium  i      „      

I  of  Passage  x  Soogs  of  the  Orient  and  Occident.    Second  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  linen,  dr.  1 


I  Aseent  of  Han.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  u. 

Drames  In  Klnlatare.    With  a  Frontisptece  by  F.  MadOX  Brown.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  5^. 


Boarget  (Paul).— A  Living  Lie.    Translated  by  John  de  Villiers. 

With  spécial  Préface  for  the  English  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  doth,  y.  6eU 

Boume  (H.  R.  Fox),  Books  by. 

Badllsh  lierehaate  :  Memoirs  in  Illustration  ofthe  Progress  of  British  Commerce.    With  numerous 

Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  ^s.  6d. 
Sngllsh  Newspapers  t  Chapters  in  the  History  oMournalism.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  doth,  a5,r. 
Ths  Other  Side  of  the  Bmin  Pasha  Relief  Expédition.   Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6t. , 

Boyie  (Frederick),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  «.  each. 

Chronlelee  of  NO'Maa's  Land.  |       Camp  Notes.       |       Savage  Life. 

Brand   (John).— Observations  on  Popalar  Antiquities;   chiefly 

iUustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulzar  Customs,  Cérémonies,  and  Superstitions,    with  the  Additions  of  Si  ' 
Hknkv  Ellis,  and  nuineroos  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  ^s.  6d. 


Drewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allusions.  Betéreaeea.  Plots,  and  Storles.     Elgrhteenth 

Thuussuid.    Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  js.  6>i. 
Autbors  and  their  Worlis.  with  the  Dates  i  Being  the  Appendices  to  *  The  Reader's  HanJ- 

b«juk,'  separately  priiued.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  iiiiip,  aJ. 
A  Dlctionary  of  Miracles  1  Imitative.  Realistic.  and  Dogmatic.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  sj.  6rf. 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  Works  by.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  4J.  6d.  each. 

More  WorldS  than  One  i  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  the  Christian.    With  Plates. 
Tbe  Martyrs  of  Boleneex  Galileo,  Tycho  Brahb,  and  Khplëk.    With  Portraits. 
Lettere  on  Natoral  Magie.   With  numerous  Illustrations. 

Brillât-Savarin.— Tastronomy   as  a   Fine   Art.      Translated  by 

R.  E.  ANPERSOW.  M  .A.    Post  Svo.  half-bound.  as. 

Brydges    (Harold).— Uncle  Sam  at  Home.    With  91  Illastrations. 

Post  Svo.  iBustratcd  boards,  at.  ;  cloth  Hmp,  ai.  6tl, 
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Buchanan  (Robert),  Novels,  &c.,  by«  , 

Crown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  8to,  Ulustrated  boards,  v.  Mch. 


The  Shadow  of  (he  Sword. 

A  Chlld  of  NatOM.    With  Frontispiçce. 

Ood  and  thé  Man.  With  iz  Ittustrations  by 

Fred.  Barnard. 
Tha  Martyvdom   of  Madallaa.    With 

Fronti^iece  by  A.  W.  COOPBR. 


I«OTa  Me  for  ■var.    With  Frontispieca. 
Annan  Watar.  1  Poxtflove  Hanov. 

The  Maw  Abalard.  |  Raohel  Dana. 
Hatt  t  A  Story  of  a  Caravan.    With  Frontispieca. 
Tha  Master  of  tha  Mina.  With  Frontismeca. 
Tbe  HalF  of  Um&a.  1  Woman  and  tha  M«n« 


Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 

Had  and  Whlta  HaaAhar.     |       I«ady  KUyatrtok. 

Tha  Wandarlng  Jaw  t  a  Cbristmas  CaroL     Crown  Sto»  doth.  6f . 

Tha  Chavlatan.    By  ROBRRT  buchanan  and  Henry  MURRAY.     Crown  8ro,  doth,  wltfi  a 
Frontispiece  by  T.  H.  ROBiNSON,  y.  6rf.  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards.  ax. 

Burton  (Richard  F.).— The  Book  of  the  Sword.     With  over  400 

Illustradons.    Demy  4to.  cloth  extra,  ys. 

Burton  (Robert).— The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.    With  Transla- 

tions  of  the  Quotations.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra,  js.  &/. 

Malanoholy  Anatomiaed  i  An  Abridgment  of  Burton's  Anatomy.   Post  8to,  haU-bd..  aj.  6d, 

Caine  (Hall),  NoveU  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6i.  each.  ;  post 

8vo,  Ulustrated  boards,  ax.  each  ;  cioth  Ilmp.  ax.  6d.  each. 

Tha  Shadow  of  a  Orlma.  |       A  Son  of  Hatfar.  t       Tha  Daemstar» 

AIso  LiBRARY  EDITIONS  of  Tha  Doemstep  and  The  Bbadow  of  a  Crime,  set  in  new  typa» 
crown  8vo,  and  bound  uniform  with  The  Chrlstlanf  ts.  each. 

Cameron  (Commander  V.  Lovett)«— The  Cruise  of  the  'Black 

Prince  '  Privateer.    Post  8vo.  picture  boards,  ax. 

Captain    Coignet,    Soldier   of   the    Empire:    An  Autobiography. 

,  Edited  by  LOREDAN  Larchey.    Translated  by  Mrs.  C AREY.    With  zoo  lllostrations.    Crown  8to^ 
cloth.  3.f.  6d. ; »___-___ 

Carlyle  (Jane  Welsh),  Life  of.    By  Mrs.  Alexandbr  Ireland.    With 

Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

Carlyle  (Thomas).— On  the  Choice  of  Books.    Post  8vo.  cl.,  is.  6d. 

Corraepondenee  of  Thomaa  Carlyle  and  R.  W.  Bmereon»  1884-1879.    Edited  by 

C.  E.  NORTON.     With  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  crdwn  Svo.  dotb.  24X 

Carruth  (Hayden).— The  Adventures  of  Jones.    With  17  Illustra- 

tions.    Fcap.  8a-o,  cloth,  ax. 

Chambers  (Robert  W.),  Stories  of  Paris  Life  by.    Long  fcap.  Svo, 

cloth.  ax.  6d.  each. 

Tha  King  In  Yallow. |       In  tha  Qnartar. 

Chapman'8  (George),  Works.    Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complète,  including  the 

Doubtfid  Ones.— Vol.  IL.  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  Essay  by  A.  C.  SwiNBURNE.— V'oL 
III..  Trandations  of  the  Ilîad  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  3*.  6d.  each.  ^^ 

Chapple  (J.  Mitchel!).— The  Minor  Chord:  The  Story  of  a  Prima 

Donna.    Crown  8to.  cloth.  3J.  M. 

Chatto  (w.  A.)  and  J.  Jackson.— A  Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving:, 

Historical  and  Practical.    With  Chanter  by  H.  G.  BOHN.  and  4go  fine  Illusts.   Large  4to.  baif-leather.  «Sx. 

Chaucer  for  Chlldren  :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  With 

8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 
Chanoer  for  Schools.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.    Demy  8vo.  cioth  lfanp,ax.  6d. 

Chess,  The  L^iws  and  Practice  of.    With  an  Analysis  of  the  Open- 

ings.    By  HOWARD  STAUNTON.    Edited  by  R.  B.  WORMALD.    Crown  Svo,  clodi,  y. 
Tha  Hlnor  Tactles  of  Chose  1  A  Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  tlie  Forces  in  obédience  to  Stra* 

tegic  Principle,    By  F.  K.  YOUNG  and  E.  C.  HoWELU    Long  fcap.  8to,  cloth.  ax.  6d(.    <■■■ 
The  Hastliigs  Chase  Toarnàment.     Coniainini?  the  Authorised  Account  of  the  ajp  Gamas  • 

glayed  Aug.-Sept.  1895.  With  Annotations  by  PiLLSBURY,  LASKER.  TarraSCH,  STEI.N'ITZ, 
CHIFFERS,  TETCHMANN.  BARDELEBEN,  BLACKBURNE,  GUNSBERG,  TINSLEY,  MASON.  and 
ALBIN  :  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Chess  Masters,  and  at  Portraits.  Edited  by  H.  F.  CKESKIRE. 
Crown  Svo,  doth.  js.  M. 

Clare  (Austin),  Stories  by. 

For  th^  Iiove  of  a  Lass.    Post  8vo.  iQostrated  botrda  ax.  j  cloth,  ax.  M. 
By  the  RJm  of  the  River  1  Taies  and  Sketchw  in  South  T»asdala    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  gM 
top,  «X.  ^ 
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Clive  (Mrs.  Archer),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2s.  each. 

F>m  F«y>on. I         Why  Pa^  WmoU  KUIed  hl«  Wlto. 

Ciodd  (Edward,  F.R.A.S.).— Myths  and  Dreams.    Cr.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Coateg  (Anne).— Rie'5  Diary,    Crown  8vo,  clpth,  y.  6d. 

Cobban  (J.  Maclaren),  Novels  by. 

Tha  Ca»a  of  Soûls.    Post  Sro,  Ittustrated  boards.  at. 

The  Sad  Baltan.    Crown  8to,  doth  extra,  y.  6d.  ;  post  8ro.  Blastrated  boatds,  v, 

Tha  Bnvdan  of  Isabal.    Crown  Bto.  doth  extra.  3;.  6d. 

Coleman  (John).— Curly:    An  Actor's  Story.    With  21  Illustrations 

by  J.  c  DOLLHAN.    Crown  8ro,  picture  corer,  is. 

Coleridge  (M.  E.).— The  Seven  SIeepers  of  Ephesus.  Cloth,  15. 6i. 
Coilins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar  SinUter.    Post  8vo,  boards.  25. 
Collins  (John  Churton,  M. A.),  Books  by. 

lUatotratlOBS  of  Tanayaon.    Crown  8to.  doth  extra,  6f. 

Jonakhaa  Swlf     A  Bic^rraphical  and  Critical  Study.    Crown  Sro,  doth  extra.  U, 

Collins  (Mortlmer  and  Frances),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8T0.  doth  extra,  3^.  &^.  eadi  ;  post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  v .  each. 
Wwvm  MldBlAt  to  Hldal^t.  i        Blaeksmlth  mnd  Saholar. 

TMwaaycnïaoB.  l       Yoa  Play  ma  Falaa.       |       Tho  YlUatfa  Oomady. 

Post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  v.  each. 
■waat  Aana  Pa<a.  \    M.  Pt<ht  wlth  Fortana»  j    Swaat  and  Twenty»    |  Pwmaaa 

Collins  (Wllkie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  deth  extra,  maoy  Illustrated.  y.  6cf.  each  :  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  sj.  each  ; 
cloth  liinp.  ax.  6-/.  each. 


•aatoBlBa. 


*Hlda  and  Saak. 
*Tha  Womail  ta  WUta.  - 
*Tli«  Mooaateiia. 
•mmxk  and  Vlfa. 

Aftar  Dark. 

Tha  Daad  Baerat. 

Tha_QaaaB  of  Haarta. 

Mo  nai 


My  Mlsoallanlaa. 
Armadala« 
Poor  niss  Pineh. 
nias  or  Mrs.  7 
Tha  Nsw  Magdalan. 
Tha  Frosan  Dsap. 
Ths  Laar  and  the  Ladpt 
Tha  Two  Dsstlnlas. 
Tha  Haantad  Hotsl. 
Tha  Fallan  Laavas. 


Jaxsbara  Dao^htaiw 
Ths  Blaok  Rob«. 
Heart  and  Solenoa. 
•  I  Say  No.* 
A  Rqgus's  Llfa. 
Tha  Evll  Oanitts. 
Llttla  Novals. 
Ths  Lsgaoy  of  Cala. 
Bllnd  Lova. 


V  Marktd  *  are  the  NEW  LlBRARY  EDITION  a/  y.  6rf.,  enHrtly  resetand  bound  in  tuw  style, 

POPULAR  Editions.    Medium8yo,6(/.  each;  doth,  ».  each. 
Tha  Wonuun  la  Whlta.    1        Tha  Mooastona.  i       Aatoalaa. 

Tha  Womaa  In  ¥rhlta  and  Tha  Mooaatoaa  in  One  Voiame.  modium  Sto^  doth,  as. 

Colman's  (George)  Humorous  Works:  '  Broad  Grins,'  '  My  Night« 

gown  and  Sjippérs,'  &c.    Wlth  Life  and  Frontlsptece.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  y.  &/.  

Colquhoun  (M.  J.).— Every  Inch  a.Soldler.  Post  Svo/boards,  25. 
Colt'breakigg,  HInto  on.  J3y  W.  M.  Hutchison.  Cr.  8vo,  çK,  3^.  éd. 
Convalescent  Cookery.  By  Catherine  Ryan.  Cr.  8vo,  i^.  ;  cl.,  15.  6d. 
Conway  (Moncure  D.),  Works  by. 

DamoBOlotfy  and  DsYlI-Lors.    With  65  Illustrations.    Two  Vols.,  deniy  8to.  cloth.  ait,   _^ 
-  Gsosga -Washington 'a  Rolss  of  Civllïty.    Fcap.  8vo.  Japanese  vellum.  •■^.f.  6< "' 

Cook  (Dutton),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  ilhistrated  boards.  *r.  each. 
liao. I       Paul  Fostag'a  Danghtay. 

Cooperv  (Edward  H.) é—Oeoffory  HamUton.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  35  6d. 
Côrnwall.^Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  En^^land  ;  or,  The 

DroOs,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Çomwall.    Collected  by  KOBBRT  HUNT,  F.R.S.     With 
two  Steel  Plates  by  GEORGE  CRUlKSHANK.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  js.  6d.  ■ 

Cotes  fV.  Cecîl).— Two  Qlrls  on  a  Barge.    With  44  Illustrations  by 

F.  H.  TOWNSEWD.    PoBt  8vo,  doth.  9s.  6rf. ^ ' 

Storles  by. 

î  Bmoky  Mouatalas.   Pmi  Svo,  nhntràtod  boards,  as, 
MMMm  -«»«^.»«i^».  i»-^...    n  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf.     ^ 

Cram  (Ralph  Adams).— Black  Spiriti  and  Whlte.    >cap.  ^yo, 

dMh  SX.  6A 
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Crellifi  (H.  N.).  Books  by. 

KomaaoM  «f  th*  Old  B«pa^io.   With  38  lUustratlons  by  S.  L.  WOOD.  Crowa  tro,  doth.  3t.  M 
Tal«S  Of  thm  Callph.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  ar. 
Thtt  NaBavaattSi  A  Drama.    Crown  8vo,  u. 

Crlm  (Matt.).— Adventures  of  a  Faîr  Rebel.     Crown  8vo,  doth 

•ztra.  with  a  Frontispiece  by  Dan.  Beard,  3^.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  u. 

Crockett  (S.  R.)  and  others.— Taies  of  Our  Coast.     By  S.  R. 

Crockhtt,  Gilbert  Parker.  Harold  Frédéric,  'C  *     "  "'  ""  —  **" "'^'^ 

lUustrations  by  FRANK  BRANCWYN.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  y.  ( 


Croker   (Mrs.  B.'  M.),   Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6^ 

_    each  ;  post  8to,  Olustrated  boards.  9S.  each  ;  dotn  limp,  ts.  6ti.  each.      _       _     


,  .h^postS  ,. . ^. 

Pntty  MlM  MttvUltt.  |      Diana  BwrtiitftoB.  I      A  Pamlly  ] 

A  BIM  of  Panatfa.  1      Proper  Prida.  |      «To  Lat.^ 

TlUatfa  TalM  and  Jongla  Tvatfadlaa.     |       Two  Mastara.     |       Mr.  Javwla. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 
■applad  or  Slaia*?                                i       In  tba  Kingdom  of  Vanr» 
Tha  Raal  Lady  HUda.  \      Intarfaranaa.    |    A  ThlM  PanoB. 


Bayond  tha  Pala.    Crown  8vo.  buckram.  &r. 

Miss  Balmalna'S  Past.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gllt  top,  6f.  iShar^p» 

Cruikshank's  Comic  Almanack.     Complète  in  Two  Ssribs:  The 

FIRST,  frora  1835  to  1841  ;  the  SECOND,  from  1844  to  185%  A  Gatherinir  of  the  Best  Humour  of 
Tkackbray,  hood.  Mayhbw.  Albert  Smith^  A'Beckbtt.  robbrt  Brough.  &c.  With 
numerous  Steel  Eng^ravings  and  Woodcuts  by  GBORGB  CRUIKSHANK,  HiNB.  LANDBLLS»  &c 
Two  Vola.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  trilt,  js.  6d.  each. 
Tha  tilfa  of  Oaorga  CFalkshaak.  By  Blanchard  Jerrold.  With  84  IBustratiost  mmI  a 
Bibliography.    Crown  8to^  cloth  extra,  yt.  6d. 

Cummins:  (C.  P.  Gordon),  Works  by.    Demy  8vo,  cl.  ex..  85. 6^.  ea. 

In  tha  Habrldas.    With  an  Autotype  Frontispiece  and  a?  inustrations. 

In  tha  HImalayas  and  on  tha  Indlan  Plains.    With  43  Illustrations. 

Two  Happy  Tsars  In  Caylon.   With  as  inustrations. 

Via  Comwall  to  Bgypt*    With  a  Photogrravure  Frontispiece.    Demy  Sro.  cloth.  yf.  id, 

Cussans  (John  E.).— A  Handbook  of  Heraidry;  with  Instnictions 

f<n  Tractngr  Pedii^rees  and  Decipherins:  Ancient  MES.,  &c    Fourth  EdiUon,  revised.  with  408  Woodcots 
and  a  Coloured  Plates.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  6s. 

Cypies  (W.).— Hearts  of  Qold.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  35.  6i.  :  post  Svo.  bds. .  2s. 
Daudet  (Alphonse).— The  Evangelist;  or.  Port  Salvation.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  9S.  ■ 

Davenant  (Prancis,  M.A.).— Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  of 

a  Profession  for  their  Sons  when  Itarldsc  iB  Iif«-    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  u.  6d, 

Davidson  (Hugh  Coleman).— Mr.  Sadier's  Dausrhters.     With  a 

Frontispiece  by  STANLBY  Wood.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6cL 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke-),  Works  by.    Cr.  Svo,  15.  ea.;  cl.,  i*.6rf.  ea. 

Ona  Thonsand  Madleal  Hazlms  and  Snrtfloal  Hlnts. 

Norsarv  Hlnts  i  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 

Poods  for  tha  Pat  1  A  Treatise  on  Corpulency.  and  a  Dietary  for  ItsCura. 

Alds  to  Lonj  Llfs.    Crown  Svo.  ax .  ;  cloth  Hmp.  y.  td. 

Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complète  Poetical  Works.  Collected  and  Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D.D.   Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.6d,t 


Dawson  (Erasmus,  M.B.).— The  Pountain  of  Youth.    Crown  Svo, 

duth  extra,  with  Two  Illustrations  by  HUMB  NiSBBT,  ^r.  &/.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ai. 

De  Querin  (Maurice),  The  Journal  of.    Edited  by  G.  S.  TrkbutieW. 

With  a  Memoir  by  Saintb-Beuvb.    Translated  from  the  aoth  French  Edition  by  JBSSIE  P.  FROTH. 
INGHAM.    Fcap.  Svo,  half-bound,  ar.  6rf. \^ 

De  Maistre  (Xavier).— A  Joumey  Round  my  Room.    Translated 

by  Sir  HSNRY  ATTWBLl..    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  M, 

De  Mille  (James).— A  Castle  in  Spain.   Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  with 

a  Frontispiece.  y.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  af . _„__»__^ 

Derby  (The)  :  The  Blue  Ribbon  of  the  Turf.    With  Brief  Account» 

if  THE  OAKS.    By  LOUIS  HENRY  CURZON.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  w.  6A  ..•      .     - 
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Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35. 6d.  eau  ;  post  8vo,  25.  éâ. 

Ou»  Lady  of  Te>r«. ^ |       Clg— '■  l<oww> 

Dewar  (T.  R.).— A  Raitible  Round  the  Qlobe.    With  t2o  Illustra- 

tioDs.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extrai  js.  iJ. _^ 

De  Windt  (Harry.)-Through  the  Oold^Fields   of  Alaska  tô 

Bmwtnf  Btealt»»    With  Map  ^nd  30  fuU-pagc  lllustrationg.    Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra.  i6t.         {Shoril^, 

Dickens  (Charles).— Sketches  by  Boz.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25. 

Abont  Bntfland  wlth  Dlek«iis.   By  Alfred  Rimmer.    With  57  lUustntidlis  by  C.  A.  Vander* 
HOOF.  Al.FRHD  RiMMER,  and  othcCT.    Square  8vo.  cloth  extra,  js.  64. 

DÎctionaries. 

TlM  JEI«ad«r*B  Handbook  of  AnusIOBS,  ReterenoMU  PloUu  «nd  Storl**.»  By  the  Rer 

E.  C.  BRBWER.  L.L.D.    With  an  ENGLISH  BiBLIOGRAPHY.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extriT,  71.  6./. 
JLathors  and  thttlr  Works,  wlth  tho  Datost    Crown  Svo.  cloth  limp.  %t. 
ML  Dtetlonary  of  Hlraelos  i  Imitative.  Realistic.  and  Dogmatic.    By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  Brbwer, 

LL.D.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. 
Vamillar  Short  Sajrings  of  Groat  M«b«   Wlth  Historlcal  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  Sauubl 

A.  Bent.  a. m.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  -js.  60, 
Tha  Slantf  IMctlOBary  t  Etymolofocal.  Htstorical,  and  AnecdotaL    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  &r.  6(i. 
',  Faots,  and  P^ *  -^    •  "^    ' "  ...... .. 


.aots,  and  Phraaass  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint.  and  Out-of-tbe-Way  Matters.  By 

Eliezer  Edwards.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  eatra,  3/.  6rf. 

Diderot*— The   Paradox  of  Acting:.     Translatée!,   with    Notes,  by 

WalTER  Herries  PolloCK.    With  Préface  by  Sir  HENRY  IRVING.    Crown  Svo,  parchinent.  41.  6d. 

Dobson  (Austin),  Worlcs  by. 

Thonas  Baivlok  and  his  Pupila.    with  95  Ulustratlotu.    Square  Svo,  cloth.  6s. 

Pour  Praiiohwoinon.    With  Four  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,n)ucIcrani,  pit  top,  6x. 

aifht— nth  Cantary  Yl<i>etf  ■«    In  Three  séries.     Crown  Svo,  budcram.  6s.  each. 

Dobson  (W.  T.).— Poetical  ingenuities  and  Eccentricities.  Post 

Svo,  cloth  Ump,  as.  6d. ^  

Donovan  (Dick),  Détective  Stories  by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each  ;  cloth  Ump,  os.  6d.  each. 


Tha  Man-Hantar. 

Caa^t  at  Last. 

Traoked  and  Taken. 

Who  Polaonad  Hatty  Dnnean  7 

■aspielon  Aronsad.  


A  Dataotiva's  Trlumpha. 
In  tha  Orip  of  tha  Law. 
From  Information  Raoalvad. 
Llnk  hy  Unk.    1    Dark  Daada. 
Rlddlaa  Raad. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each  ;  doth,  sx.  6d,  each. 
Vha  Kan  from  Manohastar.    With  33  Illustriations. 
Traekad  to  Doom.    With  Six  full-pai;e  Illustrations  by  GORDON  Brownf. 
Tha  Mystary  of  Jamalca  Tarraoa. 

Tha  Chronlclas  of  Mlohaal  Danavltoh,  of  tha  Ruaalan  Soorat  Barriea*   Crown  8vo, 

doth.  y.  6rf. 

Dowling  (Richard).— Old  Corcoran's  Money.  Crown  8vo,  cl.,  35. 6rf. 
Doyie  (A.  Conan).— The  Firm  of  Oirdlestone.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6i. 
Dnunatlsts,  The  Old.      Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Portraits,  y.  6d,  per  Vol. 

Wfn  Jonaon'B  Works.    With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bioffraphical  Memoir  by 

William  Gifford.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNingham.    Three  Vols. 
Ohapman'B  Works*    Three  Vols.    Vol.  I.  conCtiins  the  Plays  complète  ;  VoL  II.,  Poems  and  Minor 

Translations,  with  an  Essay  by  A.  C.  Swinburne  :  Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Jlarlowa*S  Works.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    One  Vol. 
Haaaln<ar's  Plays»    From  Giffords  Text.    Edited  by  Colonel  Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette  :  Mrs.  ëverard  Cotes),  Works  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7x.  6(i.  each. 
A  Soelal  Daimrtnra.   With  tu  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsp.nd. 
An  Amartoan  Olrl  In  London.    With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
Tha  Slmpla  AdYantoras  of  a  Hemsahlb.   With  37  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsbnd. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  sr.  6d.  each. 
A  Panghtar  of  To«Da^.  |        Yarnon's  Aunt.    With  47  Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst. 

Dutt  (Romesh  C.).— England  and  india:    A  Record  of  Progress 

éutJÊtg  One  Hundred  Years.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ax. 

Dyër  (T.  F.  Thiselton).— The  Folk^Lore  of  Plants.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.,  6s 
Ëarly  English  Poets.      Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotation; 

by  Rev.  A.  B.  GrosarT,  D.D.    Crown  Svo.  doth  boards,  3s.6d.p9t  Volaïas. 
Flatohar's  (Ollaa)  Complota  Poams.   One  Vol. 
Bavtaa'  (Sir  John)  Complota  Poatleal  Works.  Two  Vols. 
Hajnrtek's  (Robart)  Complota  Collaotad  Poams.   Three  Vols. 
SMnay's  (Sir  PhlUp)  Complota  Poatleal  Works»  Three  Vols. 

ESgcumbe  (Sir  E.  R.  Pearce).— Zephyrus:    A  Holîday  in  Brsfiî 

•■4  go  tho  Rhrsr  nàt*.   Wtth  «iQliistntions.    CrowftSr?  doth  «xtra,  y. 


•ad  go  tho  Rhrsr  nàt*.   Wtth  «iQliistntions.    CrowftSr?  doth  «xtra,  y, 
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Edwardes  (Mrs.  Aonle),  Novels  by. 

Post  8to,  iUustrated  boards,  af.  each. 
Arehle  Lovell. \    A  »olnt  of  Hfltioti».  - 

Edwards  (Elie2er).~Word5,  Fact?,  and  Phrases:    A  Dictionarj 

Of  CutiouB,  Qu^tt  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.    Cheaper  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  dotfa,  y.  6rf. 

Edwards  (M.  Betham-),  Novels  by. 

Kltty.    Post  8vo,  boards,  as.  ;  clotb«  9S.  6d.        ]        FttUcla.    Post  8vo.  fllustrated  boards,  zf. 

Egerton  (Rev.  J,  C,  M. A.)» — Sussex.  Foîk  and  Sussex  Ways. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  WaCE.  and  Four  Illustrations.    Crown  8yo,  cioth  extra,  $t. 

Eggleston  (Edward). — Roxy  :  A  Novèl.    Post  8vo.  illust.  boards.  2s. 
Engllshmaii's  House,  The  :  A  Practical  Guide  for  Seiecting  or  Build- 

ing  a  House.     Dy  C.  J.  RiCHARPSON.    Coloured  Frontispiece  and  S34  Hlnsts.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  y.  6rf. 

Ewald  (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

The  Lifo  and  Times  ot  Prinoe  Charles  Btnart,  Count  of  Albany  (Thb  Toung  PHetrn* 

DER).    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cioth  extra,  yx.  6d. 
■tories  fVom  the  Btate  Papers.    With  Autotype  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6t. 

Eyes,  Pur  ;  How  to  Préserve  Them.    By  Jonw  Browning.    Cr.  8vo^  is. 
Familiar  Short  Saylngs  of  Qreat  Men.   By  Samuel  Arthuh  Bent, 

A.  M.    Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.ôd,     .  . 

Faraday  (Mlchael),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4s.  6d.  each. 

The  Chemioal  Hlstevy  of  a  Candie  1  Lectures  delivered  befoie  a  Juvénile  Aadieacew    Edited 

by  William  CROOKES,  F.C.S.    With  tiumerous  illustrations. 
On  the  Varions  Fovoes  of  Nature,  and  thelr  Relations  to  eaota  other.    Edited  by 

WILLIAM  CROOKES,  F.C.S.    With  Ulustrations. «..,„«_«..__ 

Farrer  (J.  Anson),  Works  by. 

Mllltary  Mannem  and  Oastoms.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6t. 

War  I  Three  Essays.  reprinted  from  *  Military  Manners  and  Customs.'    Crown  8yo,  JS.  j  dôth«  ir.  6d, 

Fenn  (O.  Banville),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  8to.  fllustrated  boards,  sx.  each. 
The  New  Mlstres*.   |  Wltness  to  the  Deed.  |  The  Tlger  Llly.  1  Th*  Whtte  Ylrtfln. 
A  Woman  Worth  Winnlnj.    Crown  8yo,  cloth,  gîit  top,  6t. [Short(y. 

Fin -Bec— The  Cupboard  Papers  :  Observations  on  the  Art  of  Living 

and  Pining,    Post  8to,  c1o&  limp,  is.  6d.    • '_ ■        

Flreworks,  The  Complète  Art  of  Making  ;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury.    By  THOMAS  KbNTISH.    With  967  II  ustrations.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  5X. 

First  Book,  My.    By  Walter  Besant,  James  Pavn,  W.  Clark  Rus- 

SELL,  Grant  Allen,  Hall  Caine,  George  r.  Sims.  Rudyard  Kipling,  A.  CônÀn  DoYUi, 

M.  E.  BRADDON.  F.  w.  ROBINSON,   H.  RiDHR    HAGGARD,  R.  M.  BALLANTYNH,  1.   ZANGWILI., 

morley  roberts,  D.  Christih  Murray,  Mary  Corelll  J.  K.  Jérôme.  John  stranj^b 

W^nter,  BRBT  HARTE,  •  Q.,'  ROBERT  BUCHANAN,  and  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  With  a  Prefatory  Stoïy 
by  JEROME  K.  JEROME,  an^  185  Illustrations.    A  New  Edition.    SmaU  demy  8yq,  art  linen.  3f.  6d. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by. 

Llttle  Essays  r  Passages  from  the  Letters  of  CHARLES  Lamb.    Post  8n>.  diotb.  as.  6dE, 
I         Fatal  Zéro.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  3^.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  tUustrated  boards,  as, 

Post  8vo,  fflustiated  boards,  as.  each. 
Bellà  Donna.         f    The  Lady  bf  Brantôme.       1    The  Seeon^  Mrs.  Tniotsmi. 
PoUy.  I    Never  Fovgotten.  |    Seventy-Uve  Brooke  Street» 

The  Life  of  James  Boswell  (of  Auchinleck).    With  lUusts.    Two  Vols^  demy  8vo,  cloth,  94X. 

The  Savoy  Openu    With-6o  lUustrattons  and  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6a. 

Blr  Henry  Irvlng  1  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceunu    With  Portrait.    Crown  8to,  ti.  ;  cloth,  jx.  £d, 

Flammarion  (Camille),  Works  by. 

Popnlar  Astronomy  t  A  General  Description  of  the  Hearens.    Tranda^  by  J.  EllAXD  GORIL 

F.R.  A.S.    With  Three  Plates  and  a83  IlUistratioas.    Médium  8vo.  cloth,  los.  6tL 
Uf  anla  i  A  Romance.    With  87  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  5/. ' 

Fletcher's   (Qiles,   B.D.)   Complète  Poems:    Christ's  Vlctorie  in 

Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor  PoettS.    With  Notes  by 
Rev.  A.  B>  GRQSART.  D,D.    Crown  8yo,  cloth  boards,  y.  6tl, 

Fimblanqiie  (AlbanyJ— FiJthy.  Lucre.    Post  8vjo.  iUiut..boardB»  ts^ 
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CWATTO  A  WINPUS,  tu  St.  Martin'»  Lane,  London,  W.C. 9 

Porbes  (Archibald).— The  Life  of   Napoléon  III.      With  Photo- 

gn.nm  Ptoadapteoe  «od  Thirtjr-<i»  ftiB-p^gc  IBustraHoïK.    I.)einy  8vo,  doth,  gilt  top,  lar.         ISfàn.  t^. 

Fowler  (J,  Kersley),— Records  of  Qld  Tioies:  Historical,  Social, 

Political,  Sporting.  and  As^iculturaL  With  Eight  fujl-pjif  e  Illustrations.  Daay  8ro,  doth,  tot.ôtU^Aisn, 
75  Large  Paper  Copies  at  au.  net. • 

Franciilon  (R.  E.)»  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  ^r.  M.  each  ;  post  tro,  fflustrated  boards,  si.  each. 
Ob*  by  On*.  |    A  R«al  Qa««ii.  t    A  Dotf  and  bis  Bhadow* 

KoMBOfSand.   Uuttnted 


Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards.  sx.  each. 
Q«««B  Oophtttiiât    I    Olympia»       I    Romance»  of  tha  X«aw.    |    Klntf  or  Kuava  ? 
Jack  Poyle*»  Dan^hteg.    Crown  Svo,  doth,  y.  6d. 

Frédéric  (Harold),  Novels  by.    Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  25.  each. 

3€th*M  Brothar'M  Wlfa. I       The  Lawton  Oirl.     

French  Literature,  A  HIstory  of.     By  Henry  Van  Laun.    Thrèe 

Vob..  domy  Svo,  doth  boards,  ys.  6d.  each. • 

Fry's  (Herbert)  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities.     Edited 

by  JOHN  Lame.    Published  Annually.    Crown  SvQ.  doth.  ij.  6d. _«_-«-. 

Oardefiifie  Books.     Post  8vo,  15.  each  ;  doth  limp.  is,  6d.  each. 
A  Yeap**  Work  In  Cardan  and  Oraonhoasa.  By  George  Glenny. 
Household  Hortlotiltura.    By  Tom  and  Jane  Jerrold.    Illusuated. 
The  Oardaa  that  Paid  the  Kent.   By  TOm  Jerrold. 
MT  Oarden  Wild.    By  Frajicis  G.  HEATH.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  gih  edges.  6s. 


Qardner  (Mrs.  Alan).— Rifle  and  Spear  with  the  Rajpoots  :  Being 

the  Narrative  of  a  Wtnter's  Travel  and  Sport  in  Northern  India.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the 
Author  and  F.  H.  TOWNSEND.    Demy  4to.  half-bound,  au. 

Qarrett  (Edward).— The  Capel  Oirls:  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  illustrated 

boards.  as. 

Qaulot  (Paul).— The  Red  Shirts:  A  Story  of  the  Révolution.    Trans- 

lated  by  JOHW  DE  VILLIERS.    With  a  Frontispieceby  STANLEY  WOOP.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6rf. 

Qentleman's   Magazine,    The.      is,    Mouthly.      Contains  Stories, 

Articles  upon  Uterature,  Science,  Biograpby.  and  Art,  and  *  Tabla  Talk  '  by  SYLVANUS  Urban. 
♦»*  Bouna  yolumes/or  rtantytars  kef>t  in  stock,  8j.  6rf.  eadi.    Cases  for  bindinf,  as.  each.  

Qentleman's  Annual,  The.    Published  Annually  in  November.     is. 

The  Title  of  the  1897  Annual  is  The  Baoret  of  Wyrem  Tower».   By  T.  W.  Speight. 

Qerman  Popular  Stories.      CoUected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm  and 

Translated  by  mx;AR  Taylqr.    With  Introduction  by  JOHN  RUSKIN.  smd  aa  Sted  Plates  after 
George  CrUUCSHANK.    Square  Svo,  doth.  6s.  6d.  ;  gilt  e^s.  ts.  60.  

Qibbon  (Chas.),  Novels  by.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  3s,  6d.  ea.;  post  Svo,  bds.,  21.  ea. 

Robin  Oray.   With  Frontispiece.  I       LoYlntf  a  Draamt  ' 

Tha  Ooldan  Shaft.    Witb  Frontispiece.     ■  |        Of  Hljh  Da<gea. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 


Tha  Flowar  of  tha  Forast. 

Tha  Daad  Haart. 

ror.Laskof  Ck>Id. 

What  Will  iha  World  Bay? 

For  tha  King.       i    A  Hard  Knol. 

Qnean  of  tha  Meadow. 

Tn  Fastnras  Oreen. 


In  ItOYO  and  War. 

A  Heart's  Problem. 

By  Mead  and  Stream. 

The  Braas  of  Yarrosr. 

Faney  Frea. 

In  Honour  Bonnd. 

Heart*s  Dellght.    I    BloodHonsy. 


tlibney  (5omerville).— Sentenced  !    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  td. 
Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays  by.    In  Three  Séries,  2j.  (yU  each. 

The  First  séries  contains  :  The  Widced  World— Pj'gmalion  and  Galatea— CImrity— The  Princess— 

The  Palace  of  Truth— Tria!  by  Jury. 
Tbe  Second  séries  :  Broken  Hcarts— Engaf?ed— SweetheaiU-^îretchen— Dan    Dnice— Tom  Cobb 

— B.M.S.  •  Pinafore  •— The  Sorcerer— The  Pirates  of  Penzance. 
The  Tfflftl»  SERIES  î  C&Biedy  and  Tragedy— Foœerty's  Fairy— Rosenerantz  and  Gutldenstem— 

Patience^Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Ruddigore— The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— The  Gondoliers— 

The  Mocmtebanks— Utopia.    j^ 

Bltfht  OrUtaal  Comlo  Opéras  written  by  w.  S.  Gilbert.   In  Two  Séries.    Demy  Svo.  clotb. 

as.  6rf.  each.    The  FlRST  containine:  The  Sorcerer— H,  M.S.  'Pinafore  '—The  Pirates  of  Penzance-^ 

lolanthft— Patlence-^Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury. 
The  SECOND  SERIES  conUininff:  The  Gondoliers— The  Grand  Duke— The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard— 

His  Excelleocy— Utopia.  Limited— Ruddi)?ore— The  Mounlebanks— Haste  to  the  Wedding. 


Vha  Qllhart'  and  Bnllivan  Blrthday  Bookt  Quotations  for  Every  Duy  in  the  Vear.  selected 
from  PUys  by  W.  S.  Gli.BERT  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A.  ^U|.f.(VA^.  Compilai  by  Al-PJÇ.  W^TSÛN. 
Rqytl  z(Sn90,  J9p«nese  )q:((n«ri  «T.  ^ 
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la  CHATTO  A  WINPUSt  m  «t.  Maftia's  Urne,  Londoa>  W.C. 

Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  bds..  2s.  each. 

Dr.  AasUn**  Oiittsta.  |       JamM  DnUm,  Costonnoiitfev. 

Th«  WlMtfd  of  thm  Moantadn. j 

Qlan ville  (Ernest),  Novels  by. 

Crown  9to,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  iflaatrated  boards.  u.  each. 
Thtt  Lo«t  HelrttMi  t  A  Taie  of  Love.  Battle.  and  Adventure.    Witb  Two  IllustraUons  by  H.  NiSBBT. 
The  Foasloker:  A  Romance  of  Mashonaland.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  Hume  Nisbfix. 
A  Falr  Colonlst.  With  a  Frontlspiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD. 

Tho  Golden  Roek.    with  a  Frontlspiece  by  STANLEY  WoOD.    Crown  8to,  cloth  extn,  3*.  6A 

Xloof  Taras*    Crown  8to,  picture  cover,  is.  ;  doth,  is.  6d. 

Tal—  f^m  the  Yeld.    WUh  Twelve  lUustrations  by  M.  NîSBET.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  y.  6d. 

Qlenny  (Oeors:e).— A  Year's  Work  in  Qarden  and  Oreenhou«^: 

Practical  Advice  as  tothe  Management ofthe  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Ftame  Garden.  Post  Sro.  xs.  ;  ck>th«  is.ftd, 

Oodwin  (William).— Lives  of  the  Necromancers.    Post  8vo.  cL,  «. 
Ooltfen  Treasury  of  Thought,  The  :   An  Encyclopaedia  of  Quota- 

TIONS.    Edtted  by  THEODORE  Taylor.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  gilt.  js.  M. 

Qontaut,  Memoirs  of  the  Duchesse  de  (Gouvernante  to  the  Chil- 

dren  of  France).  1773-1836.    With  Two  Photogravures.    Two  V<^.  demy  8to.  cloth  extnu  «u. 

Ooodman  (E.  J.).— The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne.    Cn  8vo,  35.  6d. 
Qreeks  and    Romans,  The  Life   of  the,  described  from  Antique 

Monuments.    By  ERNST  GUHL  and  W.  KONBR.    Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HUEFFER.    With  545  lUustr». 
ttons.    Large  crowh  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d. 

Qreville  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boârds,  as.  each. 
Nlkanov.   Translated  by  Cliza  E.  Chasr. 
A  Woble  Woman.    Translatée  by  ALBEKT  P.  VANDAM. 

Qriffith  (Cecil).^Corlnthia  Marazion  :  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo.  clotb 

extra,  3*.  6a.  ;  post  évo,  illustrated  boards.  ax. 

Qrundy  (Sydney).— The  Days  of  his  Vanity:   A  Passage  in  the 

Life  of  a  Young  Man.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  àd.  ;  post  8vo.  iOustrated  boards,  u. 

Habberton  (John,  Author  of  •  Helen's  Babies  '),  Novels  by. 

Post  8yo,  illustrated  boards,  ».  each  :  cloth  linip.  sj.  6d.  each. 
Bra«tOB*s  Bayon.  |       Country  Luek. 

Haïr,  The  :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness.  and  Disease.     Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  PiNCUS.    Crown  8vo.  xs.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Qordon),  Poems  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex..  6s.  each. 

A««Mr  BymbQls.             i       Latfeads  of  th*  Morrow.       i       Th*  Sttrpant  Play. 
MaldtB  Bc«ta«y.    Small  4to.  cloth  extra.  8j. 

Halifax  (C.).~Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.     By  Mrs.  L.  T.  Mbadb  and 

CLIPPORD  HALIFAX,  M.D.     Crowp8vO.cloth.3f.6rf. 

Hall  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.    With  numeroas 

Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  MaCLISB.  GILBERT,  HaRVBY,  and  GEORGE  CRUIKSUANK. 
Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  éd. 

Hall  (Owen),  Novels  by. 

Tha  Traek  of  a  Storm.    Cheaper  Edkloa.    Crown  8voé  cloth.  y,  td, 
_  Jatsam.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  31  6rf. 

Halliday  (Andrew). —Every'day  Papers.    Post  Svo,  boards.  ai. 
Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of.     With  over  loo  Facsimiies  and 

Explanatory  Text.    By  DON  FELIX  DE  Salamanca.    Post  8vo,  cloth  Brop>  aj.  6d. ' 


Hanky-Panky:     Easy  and  Difficult  Tricks.  White  Magic.  SIeight  of 

HandTAc.    Edited  by  W.  H.  CREMER.    With  aoo  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  4*.  ^i<. 

m\  8vo,  dotli 

/Google 


ffardy  (Thomas). >-Under  the  Qreenwood  Tree.    Crown  8vo,  doth 

«t».  wîtb  Portrait  and  ts  ïBrsWRM.  V-  ^'  >  P2lt  «ro.  illystrî^ted  bçy^s,  9(.  ;  c|ojli  l^mp,  k-  V- 
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Harte*8  (Bret)  Collected  Works.    Revised  by  the  Aathor.  LIBRÂRY 

EDITION,  in  Nine  Volumes,  crown  8to.  doth  extra.  6s.  each. 
VoL        I.  COMPLETB  POETiCAL  AND  DRAMATIC  WORKS.    With  Steel-plate  Portmit. 
M         II.  THB  LUCK  OF  ROARINC  CAkIP— BOHEMIAN  PAPBRS— AMERICAN  LECEND. 
M       III.  TALES  OP  THB  ARGONAUTS—EASTERN  SKETCHBS. 

M      IV.  Gabriel  Conroy.  |    VoL  V.  Storibs— Condbnsbo  Novels,  ftc 
M      VI.  Talés  op  the  Pacific  Slope. 

M     VII.  TALES  OF  THE  PACiFlC  Slopb^II.    With  Portrait  tqr  JOHN  PETTItt,  ILA. 
M    VIIl.  TALES  OF  THB  PlNB  AND  THB  CYPRESS. 

„      IX.  BUCKEYB  AND  CHAPPARBL. 

Brttt  Harte*fl  Choie*  Works*  in  Prose  and  Verse,     wlth  Portrah  of  the  Author  and  40  lOu» 

tratlons.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3r.  td. 
Brot  HartO'B  Pootloâl  Works.    Printed  on  hand-nade  paper.    Crown  8ro,  buckram.  4x.  6/1. 
A  Mow  Volams  of  Pooma.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  v.  [/'refiarin^. 

Tho  Qaoon  of  the  Plrato  Islo.    With  a8  Orifnnal  Drawings  by  Katb  GreenaWay  reproJucwl 

inColoursby  Edmund  Evans.    Small  4to,  cloth,  y. 

Crown  8to.  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo.  picture  boards,  sx.  each. 
JL  Walf  of  ihO  PUdiUU    With  te  niustrarions  by  STANLEY  !..  WOOD. 
A  Ward  of  thm  Ooldon  0>f«    With  S9  illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WoOD. 

Crown  8vo.  clotli  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 
M.  ■appho  of  6f««B  Sprlllis,  &c.    Witb  Two  lUustrations  by  HUME  NlSHKT. 
Colonol  Btarbottlo's  Clioal,  and  Some  Other  Poople.   With  a  Frontispicce. 


■oay  X  A  Novel.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  T.  A.  ChkisI'IK. 

'         — • -        •      — .  D.  ALMON-         — 

h 

Wlth  39 

i  I  A  Story  of  the  American  War.    With  Eigbt  lUustratiuns  by  A.  JULB  GO)I)MAN. 


■ally  Dowo,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations  by  W.  D.  ÀLMONI)  and  others. 
~  Protofoo  of  Jaek  Hamllii*a,  &c   with  a6  lUustrations  by  W.  Small  and  others. 
M  BolI-RlBie»  of  ABgel'a,  &c.    With  39  Illustrations  by  DUDLBY  Hakdy  and  otiiers. 


■flrtrars  Liioft,  etc.    With  3v  llhutratioas  by  A.  FORESTIER,  PAUL  HARDY.  &c 
_      ...     _      .    .  ^    y^^^  ^  Frontispiece  by  w.  H.  OVEREND. 

tho  **Bxeol«lov.'*    Wlth  a  Frontispiece  by  T.  BERNARD  PARTRfDGB. 

I  or,  The  Big  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  HtlL    Witb  8  Illustrations  by  J.  GULiCi 


DovU*s  Pord.  &c.   Wlth  a 

Tlio  Craaado  of  tho  **B .  ,, 

ThMO  Pavtnon  1  or,  The  Big  Strike  on  Heavy  Tree  ritlL    Witfi  8  Illustrations  by  J.  GULiCH. 
Taloo  of  Trall  and  Town.    With  Frontispiece  by  G.  P.  Jacomb-Hood.  [5A«r/(y. 

Pott  Sto.  Ulustratêd  bosirds,  aj.  each. 
I  CoBPOT.  I         Tho  Luok  of  Hoarlng  Camp.  &c 

niod  Dotf,  ftc I         CaUtognian  Storlas. 

PMt  8to.  fflustrated  boards,  sx.  each  ;  cloth.  sx.  6d.  each. 
FUp. I       Marma.  |       A  Phyllf  of  th»  ■!»»—. 

Haweis  (Mrs.  H.  R.)«  Books  by. 

Tho  Art  of  Boatity.    With  Coloured  Front^piece  and  91  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth  bds..  6s. 

Tho  Art  Of  Doooration*    With  Coloured  Frontfatpiece  and  74  Illustrations.     Sq.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6x. 

Ths  Art  of  Dross.    With  3a  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  ix.  ;  cloth,  ix.  6d. 

Chanoor  for  Bohoola.    Demy  8to,  cloth  limp,  sx.  6d. 

Chaaoor  for  Chtidron.    With  38  Illustrations  (8  Coloured).    Crown  4to.  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A.),  Books  by. 

Amorican  Bomoristat  Washington  Irving,  Oliver  Wendrll  Holmrs.  James  Russell 

LOWELL,  ARTBMUS  Ward»  MARK  TWAIN,  and  Brbt  HariR.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra.  6s. 

Travel  and  Talk.  18M-08-08 1  My  Hundred  Thousand  Miles  of  Travel  through  America— Canada 

—New  Zealand— Tasmania— Australia— Ce]don-The  Paradises  of  the  Pacific    With  Photogravure 

>    -      Frontlspieces.    A  New  Edition.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8to,  cloth.  »ax. 

Hawthorne  (Jullan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3X.  6(L  each  ;  post  Sro,  fllustrated  boards.  sx.  each. 
.  Onvth.  I       BUleo  Qaantln.         1        Boatrtx  Randolph.   With  Four  Illn^its. 

Bobastlan  Btroma.  I        David  Poiadoxtor*s  Dloappoaranoo. 

Portano'a  Pool.    1    Dost.   Four  Iflusts.     |        Tho  Bpootro  of  tho  Camora. 

Post  8vo,  Ulustratêd  boards.  ax.  each. 
mum  Cadègaa. |        I«ov— or  a  Hamo. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaiiiel).->Our  Old  Home.     Annotated  with  Pas- 

sages  from  the  Author's  Note-books,  and  Ulustratêd  with  yt  Photogravures.     Two  Vols.,  cr.  8to,  ly. 

H^th  (Francis  Oeorge).-~My  Qarden  Wlld,  and  What  I  Qrew 

There.    Crown  8yo.  doth  extra,  gtlt  edges,  6x. 

Heips  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  25.  td,  each. 

Animais  and  thoir  Maatorai |         Social  Pro— uro. 

Ivan  do  Btron  i  A  NoveL    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  ;  post  8vo.  tllustrated  boards.  ax 

Henderson  (Isaac).  — Agatha  Page;  A  Novel.     Cr.  Svo.cl.,  3<.  (d. 
Henty  (Q.  A.),  Novels  by. 

Rmah  the  Juggler.    With  Eight  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  W«)0D     Crown  tro.  ck,th,  31. 6d.i 

poct  8to,  iUustrated  boards.  ax. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d,  each. 

Dorothy*B  DonhIo.  |       Tho  Qu<on*o  Cap. 

Colonol  Thorndyko'o  Boorot.    Crown  8vo.  doth.  gilt  top,  6s. [Skortiy. 

Herman  (Henry).— A  Leading  Lady.     Poot  8vo,  bds.,  25.  ;  cl,,  25.  td. 
Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperides,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complète 

Oollootod  Po«ma«    Wlth  MemoriaMntroductIoa  and  Notes  by  the  Rev,  A.  B.  GROâAKr.  0.0 
Sied  Portnit,  Ac.    Three  Vois.,  crown  8ro.  cloth  boards,  y.  6d.  each. 
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Hertzka  (Dr.  Theodor).— Freeland:  A  Social  Anticipation.    Trans- 

Uted  by  ARTHUR  Raksom.    Crown  t»o.  cloth  extr»,  6r. -      ■ 

Hesse-Wartess  (Chevalier  Emst  von).— Tunis:   The  I^and  and 

thc  Peopic.    With  aa  IHustratioa».    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  y.  6rf. 

mil  (Headon).— Zambra  the  Détective.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  ; 

post  8yo,  pktiire  boafda»  as.  ;  cloth.  ai;  6d. 

Hill  (John),  Works  by. 

T>— on-P»lony.    Post  8yo,  boaids.  aj.        |     Th»  Çommoii  BnOÊmtfir,   Cr.  8yo.  doth,  y.  &<. 

Hoey  (Mrs.  Cashel).— The  Lover's  Creed.    Post  8vo,  boards,  25. 
Hollday,  Where  to  8:0  for  a.     By  E.  P.  Sholl,  Sir  H.  Maxwell, 

Bart..  M.P..  JOHN  WaTSON,  JANH  BaRLOW.  MARY  LOVBTT  CAMERON.  JUSTIN  H.  MCCARTHY, 

Paul  I.an'ge.  J.  W.  GRAHAif,  J.  H.  Salter,  Phcebe  Allen,  S.  J.  Beckett.  L.  Rivers  Vink. 
and  C.  r.  CORDON  CUMMING.    Crown  8to,  ij.  ;  cloth.  u.  6rf. 

Holilngshead  (John).— Niagara  Spray.    Crown  8vo,is.         

Holmes  (Gordon,  M.D.)— The  Science  of  Voice  Production  «nd 

Vote»  Pyè— gyatlon.    Crown  8vo.  m.  ;  cloth.  it.  td, 

Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  Works  by. 

The  Aatocrat  of  the  Bpeaktesi-T«hle«   lUustrated  by  J.  Gordon  Thomson.   Post  Svo.  doth 

limp,  9*.  6d.—  Another  Edition,  post  8vo,  doth,  a; . 
Vhe  Aatoerat  of  the  Bpeakteet-TaUe  and  Vh«  Pvofeaw>r  «t  th*  BMakfMt-Tahle 

In  One  VoL    Po»t  8yo,  half-bound.  as. ^ 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.    With  Life  of 

the  Author,  Portrait,  and  aoo  Illustrations.    Crown  8ro,  doth.  y.ôd. 

Hood'e  Whime  »nd  Odditlee.    With  85  IHustrations.    Post  8to>  half-bound.  as.         

Hood  (Tom).— From  Nowhere  to  the  North   Pôle:.  A  Noah's 

Arkaeological  Narrative.    With  as  llhistrations  by  W.  BRUNTON  and  E.  C  BaJWES.    Cr.  8tp.  cloth,  6s. 

Hook's  (Théodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works;  including  his Ludi- 

crous  Adventures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Iloaxes.    With  Life  of  the  Aoàior,  Portraits,  Facsimiles  and 
Illustrations.    Crown  8yo.  doth  extra,  js.6d, 

Hooper  (Mrs.  Qeo.).— The  House  of  Raby.    Post  8vo,  boards,  zs, 
Hopkins  (Tighe).— **Twixt  Love  and  Duty.'    PostSvo,  boards.  gs. 
Home  (R.  Hengist).  —  Orion:    An  Epie  Poem.     With  Photograph 

Portrait  by  SUMMERS.    Tenth  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra.  7s. 

Hungerford  (Mrs.,  Author  of  '  MoUy  Bawn'),.Noveis  by. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each  :  doth  Hmp,  as.  6d.  each. 
A  Malden  AU  Forlorn.        |        A  Modéra  CImm.        I     Ab  UasàtlafMtovy  L6t«iw 
Marvel.                                           A  Mental  Btrnggle.  |      lAdy  Patty. 
In  Duranoe  Vile.  | \ 1 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  td.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boqirds,  ax.  each  ;  doth  limp,  as.  6d.  each. 
liadjr  Venier'e  Flltfht.  |        The  Bed-Houee  Hayetegy.    |       The  Thvee  Ocao^a. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  firf.  each. 
The  Professov's  Bxperlment.   With  Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  Whbeler. 
Mora  Creina.  1       April's  Lady.  |       PalWa  «lia» 

An  Anxlous  Moment.  |       A  Point  of  CJmuMfliioa.      | 

Lovlce.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6f. . 

Hunt's  (Leigh)  Essays  :  A  Taie  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  &c.  Edited 

by  EDMUND  Ollier.    Post  8vo,  half  bound,  as. •■ 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  y.  ^.  each  ;  post  8to.  Illustrated  boards.  as.  each. 
The  I«eaden  Casket.  |       Belf-Condemned.       |       That  Other  Penon. 

Thornlcgoft'e  Model.    Post  8yo.  boards.  aj.     |     Mg«.Jl»llet.    Croyn  8vo,  dôth  extw«  y.  6ifc 

Hutchison  (W.  M.).— Hints  on  Colt-breaking.     With  25  Illustra. 

tions.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf. , 

Hydrophobia  :  An  Account  of  M.  Pastbur's  System  ;  The  Technique  of 

Lis  Method.  and  Statistics.    By  RENAUD  SUZOR,  M.B.    Crown  8yo.  doth  extr»,  6t. 

Myne  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe).—  Honour  of  Thieves.    Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  35. 6rf. 


îî**?  ;J°  ^^*^  *****    ^?-  ♦»  •"*'  followjngr  Numbers,  x*.  each.  The  first  EiGKT  VOLS.,  doth,  K  eadÉi 
y oL  IX.  and  after,  jx.  6ti.  each.— Cases  for  Binding,  xx.  6d.  each. 


Idier  (The)  :  An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine.  Edited  by  T.  K  f  eromb. 
" »-—  ^ , y. .     ^  .  ,^.J_  d^,^^ch| 
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Impressions  (The)  of  Auréole.    Cheaper  EdttioD,  with  a  New  Pré- 
face.   Poit  8vo,  blush-rose  paper  and  doth,  as.  6A 

Indoor  Paupers»    By  One  of  Them.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is,  64. '/ 

Innkeeper's  Handbook  (The)  and  Licensed  Victualler's  Manual. 

By  J.  TRRVOR-DAVIES.    Crown  8vo,  ts.  ;  clotli.  ».  60. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,   Songs  of.      CoUected  and  Edited  by  A. 

PBRCBVAL  Graves.    Post  8to,  doth  Ump.  os.  td. 

Irving^  (Sir  Henry)  :  A  Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  tfae  Lyceum. 

By  PeRCY  Fitzgerald.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo.  \s.  ;  cloth,  u.  6d. 

James  (C.  T.  C).  —  A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.     Post 

Svo,  cloth  Ump,  ts,  6d. 

Jameson  (William).— My  Dead  Self.  Post  8vo,  bds..  25.  :  cl.,  2s.  64. 
Japp  (Alex.  H.,  LL.D.).— Dramatic  Pictures,  &c.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  y, 
Jay  (Harrlett),  Novels  by*    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Thtt  Dark  Colla«ii.  |         Th*  QuttMi  of  Connautfht. 

Jefferies  (Richard),  Works  by.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s,  6d.  each. 

llatartt  aear  JLondon.  |       Th«  Idtm  of  tha  Ftolda.    t       Th*  Opon  Aiv. 

*«*  Also  the  Hand-UADB  Paper  Edition,  crown  Svo.  buckram.  eih  top,  6f.  each. 

Tbtt  Balotfy  of  Richard  J«ffeviafl.    By  Sir  Walter  Besant.    With  a  Photograph  Portrait. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6f. 

Jennin^s  (Henry  J.),  Works  by. 

Carlodtles  of  Criualsm.    Post  Svo,  cloth  htnp,  sx.  6ct. 

Iiord  Tannyson  i  A  Biographlcal  Sketch.    With  Portrait.    Post  Svo.  xs.  ;  cloth,  u.  «if. 


Jérôme  (Jérôme  K.),  Books  by. 

Btagoland.   With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridgb.    Fcap.  4to,  picture  cover.  ts. 
John  Intforflold.  &c.  With  9  Illosts.  by  A.  S.  Boyd  and  John  Gulich.  Fcap.  8to,  pic.  cov.  ts.ôO, 
Tha  JPvuda'a  FfOgrasa  s  A  C«ncdy  by  J.  K.  Jeromb  and  Edbn  PhillpoitS.  Cr.  evo,  ix.  tJ. 

Jerrold  (Douglas).— The  Barber's  Chair;    and  The  Hedgehog 

ItOttava.    Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  as. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by.  Post  Svo,  is,  ea.  ;  cloth  Ump,  is,  64.  each. 

nia  Oardaa  that  Pald  tha  Raat. 

Honaahold  Hortlealtora  t  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.   Illustrated. 

Jesse  (Edward).— Scènes  and  Occupations  of  a  Country  Life. 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  as. 

extra,  ys.  64.  each. 

nearly  300  Illustrations.    Second 

Cradulltlos.  Paat  and  Prosant.    Indudin?  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners.  Talismans,  Word  and 
Letter  Divination,  Exorcisme  and  Blessing  01  Animais,  Birds,  Eggs,  Lucie,  &c.    With  Frontispîece. 
Crowns  and  Coronatlons  t  A  Histcry  of  Regalio,    Witb  xoo  Illustrations. 


Jones  (William,  F.S.A.),  Works  by.   Cr.  8vo,  cl. 

FlnjlOP-Rlni  Love  t  Historical.  Lefirendary,  aod  Anacdotal.    With  nearl 
Edition,  Revised  and  Enlafsr^d. 


Jonson's  (Ben)  Works.     With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 

a  Bio^raphical  Memoir  by  William  Gifford.    Edited  by  Colonel  Cunnincham.     Three  VàU. 
crown  Svo»  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 

Josephus,  The  Complète  Works  of.    Translated  by  Whiston.    Con- 

tainlng  'The  Aatiquities of  the  Tews'  and  'The  Wars  of  the  Jews.'    With  5a  Illustrations  and  Mape. 
Two  vols.,  demy  Svo,  half-bound,  tas.  6ti. 

Kempt  (Robert).— Pencil  and  Palette  :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists. 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  SIX.  6A 

Kershaw    (Mark).  —  Colonial    Facts   and    Fictions  :    Humorous 

Sketches.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  ;  cloth,  as.  6ti. 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by.  "^ 

A  DraWB  Oama.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3X.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  boards,  ax. 
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Pust  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  sx.  each. 
•  Tha  Waaving  of  tha  Qraan.*       i        Pamlon*«  Slavo.        |        BaR  Rany* 
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Kiilght   (William,  M.R.C.S.,   and   Edward,    L.R.C.P.).  —  The 

P«ti«at*s  irad«  Meeain  i  How  to  Cet  Most  Benefit  from  Médical  Advice.    Cr.  8vo,  is.  ;  cL,  u.  6dL 

Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion  :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century. 

E^ted,  wlth  an  Introduction,  by  the  MarqursS  of  LORNR,  K.T.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  6j 

Lanib's   (Charles)  Complète  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,  including 

* Poetry  for  Cliildren  'and  '  Prince  Dorus.'  Edited.  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  bjr  R.  H.  SHEP* 
HERI).    With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsiiiiile  of  the  *  Essay  on  Roast  Pig.'    Crown  8vo.  cluth,  3t.  6d. 

The  assays  of  Blfa*    Post  Svo.  pnnted  on  laid  paper  and  lialf-bound,  ts. 

XilUltt  BsMtyB  1  SIcctches  and  Ctiaracters  by  CHAKL.KS  LaUB,  selectedirom  bis  Letter*  by  PBRCT 
FITZGKKALU.     Post  8vo.  clotJi  liiiip.  «.  6</. 

Tbtt  Dramatie  Basays  of  Charloa  I«amb.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  Brakobr  Mat 
THËWS.  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.    Fcap.  8vo.  half-bound.  as.  6à. 

Landor  (Walter  Savage). —Citation  and  Examlnation  of  Wllliaai 

Shakspeare,  Sic,  betore  Sir  1  honias  Lt|cy,  touching  D«er-stealine.  içth  September,  158a.  To  wliich 
is  added,  M.  OoaferoBoe  of  Maatar  Bdmund  Bpanaa»  wuh  the  Earl  of  Hssex,  touching  tlia 
State  of  Ireland,  1595.    Fcap.  8vo,  haif-Ro>l>urghe.  ar.  6rf. 


Lane  (Edward  William).— The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  com. 

monly  called  in  En^land  Tha  Araolan  Mtghta*  BntartainmoBts.  Translated  from  the  Arabie, 
with  NoteA.  lllustrated  with  niany  hundred  Fng^ravinirs  from  Designs  by  Harvey.  Edited  by  EdWARO 
Stanley  Poolr.    With  Préface  by  Stanley  Lane-Poole.  Three  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  doth,  7s.  bd.  M. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by. 

~         '  '  M  of  tha  Clartfy.    Post  8vo.  laid  paper.  half-bound,  31. 


Post  8vo,  doth  limp,  ax.  6d.  each. 
Poranalc  Anocdotaa» |         Thaatylcal  Anaodota». _____^ 

Lehmann  (R.  C),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  15.  each;  cloth,  15.  td.  each. 

Harry  Flodyov  at  Camhrldtfo. 

Conyaraatlonal  Hlnta  for  Young  Bhootaw  »  A  Guide  to  Polite  TaHt. 

Leigh  (Henry  S.).-'CaroU  of  Cockayne.     Printed  on  hand-made 

paper,  bound  in  buckram,  y. 

Leiand  (C.  Oodfrey).— A  Manual  of  Mendlng  and  Repairing. 

With  Diagram».    Crown  8vo,  doth,  y. 

Lepelletier  (Edmond).  —  Madame  Sans-Qène.     Translated  from 

the  French  by  JOHN  DE  VILLIHRS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  as. 

Leys.  (John). —The  Lindsays  ;  A  Romance.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 
Lindsay  (Harry).— Rhoda  Roberts:  A  Welsh  Mining  Story.   Crown 

8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. "_ 

LInton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  td,  each  ;  post  8vo,  Qlustrated  boards,  at.  each. 
Patricia  Komball.  J        Ioiie«  \         Uado»  whioh  Lord  7    With  la  IllustratioiA 

Tho  Atonomont  of  Loain  Dondaa.  1         *My  Lovo!*       |     Bowlng  the  Wiaé* 

Tha  World  Wall  Lost.  With  za  Illusts.       I         Paston  Caraw,  MiUiouaire  aud  Misw. 
The  Ona  Too  Maay. 

Post  8vQ,  illustrated  boards,  a/,  each. 
Tha  Bebal  of  the  FamUy.    Wlth  a  SUkan  Thraad. 

Post  8to,  doth  limp,  ar.  6d.  each. 
Wlteh  Storlee*  |        Ourselveet  Essaya  on  Woinea. 

Freashootlngs  Extracts  ttoax  the  Worics  of  Mrs.  LYNN  LlNTON, 

Dulela  Bverton.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d, 

Lucy  (Henry  W.).— Gideon   Fieyce;   A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  y.  td.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  ar. 

Macalpine  (Avery),  Novels  by. 

Teresa  Itaeoa.    Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  \s 

Broken  Wlnge.    With  Six  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HennrSSY.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  6t. 

MacColl  (Hugh),  Novels  by. 

Mr.  Btranger's  Bealad  Paoket.    vosx 

Bdnor  Whïtlook.    Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  es. 


Btranger's  Bealad  Paoket.    PostSvo.  illustrated  boards.  ai. 
orWhitr    ■     -^ 


Macdonell  (Agnes).— Quaker  Cousins.    Post  8vo,  boards,  2s, 

MacQregor  (Robert).— Pastlmes  and  Players:   Notes  on  Popular 

Game».    Post  8vo.  doth  limp,  ax .  6rf. 

Mackay   (Charles,   LL.D.).  —  Interludes  and    Undertones;    or, 

Music  «t  Twilight.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  te. 
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McCarthy  (Justin,  M. P.)»  Works  by. 

A  Hlstory  or  Our  Own  Times*  from  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  <if 
z88o.  LiBRAKY  EDITION.  Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo.  doth  extra,  tos.  each.— Also  a  PoPULAK 
Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  doth  extra,  ftr.  each.— And  the  JUBILEB  EDITION,  with  an 
Appendix  of  Eventstothe  end  of  1886.  in  Two  Vols.,  larve  crnwn  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7*.  6d.  each. 

M  Hlstory  of  Oar  Own  Ttm**.  from  1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee.  Demy  8vo.  cloth  extra, 
lax.    Unirorm  wirh  the  LiBRARY  EDITION  of  the  first  Four  Volumes. 

A  Short  HIotoFy  of  Oar  Own  Timoa.  One  Vol..  crown  8vo,  aloth  extra,  if.— Also  a  Chbap 
Popwi.AR  Edition,  post  8vo.  cloth  Hmp,  as.td.  .... 

JL  Hlstory  of  kho  Four  Ooorjeo.    Four  Vols.,  demy  8to.  d.  ex.,  t*s.  each.     [Vola.  I.  8c  II.  reoity. 

Crown  8vo.  doth  extra.  3».  6d.  each  ;  poK  êvo.  Dhistrated  boards.  w.  each  ;  cloth  ttmp,  as.  6d.  each. 


The  Waterdale  MolChboora. 
My  BaoRiy**  Daotfhter* 

Llaley  Roohford. 

DearXady  Dtadala. 

■laa  Hlaanthropo.   WUh  ta  IHurtratlons. 


Donna  Qalxote«    \V1th  »  Illustrations. 

The  Gonet  of  a  Saason. 

Mald  of  Athena.    With  la  lUustrattons. 

Camlola  :  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 

The  DIotatoP. 

Red  Diamond». 


The  Slddle  Siatf.     Crown  8vo,  doth.  y.  6d. 

The  Three  Dlsfrao»»*  and  other  Storles.   Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3*.  6d. 

*  Tbe  BUht  Hoaonrabla.*   By  Justin  mccarthy,  m.  p.,  ami  Mrs.  c ampbbll  prabd.    Crow* 

8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

McCarthy  (Justin  Huntly),  Worlcs  by. 

The  Frenoh  Revolatton.   (Constituent  Assembly.  178^1).    Four  Vols.,  demy  8to,  cloth,  lar.  each. 

On  Outltne  of  the  Hlstory  of  Ireland.    Crown  8vo,  ts.  :  doth,  r^.  6</. 
•elaad  Binoe  the  Union  t  Sketches  of  Irish  History.  1798-1886.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  ts, 
Rallx  in  ItOndon  t  Poems.    Small  8yo,  gold  cloth,  y.  6rf. 
Onr  Sensation  Novel.    Crown  8to,  picture  cuver,  ij.  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d, 
Doom  t  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  8ro,  piaure  cover.  ix. 
Dolly  I  A  Sketch.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is.  :  cloth  limp,  ts.  M. 
LllyT«ass  t  A  Romance.    Crown  8to,  picture  cover,  is.  :  rioth  limp.  rs.  M. 
The  Thousand  and  One  Days*    with  Two  Phatojfravures.    Two  Vols., 


The  Thousand  and  One  Days*    with  Two  Phatoj^avures.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  half-bd..  tlt. 
A  l^ondon  I«etfend*    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  y.  6d. 
The  Royal  Cnrtstopher.    Crown  8vo.  ckHh.  y.  6rf. 


MacDonald  (Oeor^e,  LL.D.),  Boolcs  by. 

Works  of  Fanoy  and  Imagination.    Ten  Vols.,  i6mo,  cloth.  gilt  edges.  ih  cloth  case,  9t«.  t  cr 

the  Volumes  raay  be  had  separatcly,  in  Crolier  cloth,  at  st.  6d.  ^nch. 
Vol.      I.  WlTHIN  AND  WlTHOUT.— THB  HiDUEN  LiFE. 
,.        II.  THR  DISCIPLE.— THB  GOSPKL  WoMEN.— BOOK  OP  SONNP.TS.  -ORGAN  SOMOfli, 
.«     IIL  VIOLIN  SONGS.— SONGS  OP  THB  DAYS  AND  NlGHTS.— A  BOOK  OP  DKEAMS.— AoAOSlDk 

POEMS.— POEMS  FOR  CHU-DREN. 
.,      IV.  PARABLES.—BALLADS.— Scotch  SONGS. 

„  V.  et  VI.  PHANTASTES  :  A  Faerie  Romande.  |     Vol.  Vil.  THB  PORTENT. 

..VIII.  THE  HGHT  Princhss.— The  GIANT'S  HEART.— SHADOWS. 

„      IX.  CROSS  PURPOSES.— THE  GOLDEN  KBY.— THB  CARASOVN.— LiTTLP.  DAVLIGHT. 
„       X.  THE  CRUEL  PAINTER.— THE  WOW  O'  RiVVEN.— THE  CASTLE.— THB  BROKEN  SWORDS. 
—THE  GRAY  WOLF.— UNCLE  CORNELIUS. 

Poetleal  Works  of  Oeorf  e  MaoDonald.    Collected  and  Arran^ed  by  the  Author.  Tiro  Vols.. 

crown  8vo,  buckrain,  12J. 
A  Threefold  Cerd.  Edited  by  George  MacDonald.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  sr. 

Phantastest  A  Faerie  Romance.    With  as  Illustrations  by  J.  Bell.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6cL 
Heather  and  Snow  t  A  NoveL    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  M.  :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar. 
mith  t  A  Romance.    Second  EDITION.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6s. ^ 

Maclise  Portrait  Oallery  (The)  of  illustrious  Literary  Charac- 

terss  SS  Portraits  by  Daniel  Maclise  ;  with  Memoin— Biopaphical,  Critical.  Bibliof^aphlcal, 
and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  lialf  of  the  Présent  Century.  by  William 
Bates,  B.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  eytra,  y.  6d, 

Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s,  each. 

In  the  Ardennes*   With  50  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 


PJÎBtares  and  IioC^nd»  fPoiq  Mormaiidy  and  Brittaay.   34  lilusts.  by  T.  R.  Macquoid. 
Throagh  Normandy.   With  99  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
Throuih  Brittany.    With  35  Illustrations  hy  T.  R.  MacqUOID.  and  a  Mao. 
abont  Torkshire.    With  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID. 

Post  tro,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 
The  Bvil  Bye.  and  other  Storles. \      Lost  Bo»#«  and  other  Btonea. 

iHajcIcian's  Own  Boolc,  The;    Performances  with  E^gs,  Hats,  &c. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  CRBMBR.    With  aoo  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6d. 

MAgic  L^ntem,  The,  and  its  Management  :  Including  full  Practieai 

Directions.    By  T.  C.  HEPWORTH.    WHh  10  Illustration».    Crown  8yo,  is.  ;  cloth,  u.  6d. 

/Haipia  Charta:    An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in   the  British 

Muséum,  3  feet  by  a  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colouri,  y. 

ffall^ry   (Sir  Thomas).  —  Mort  d'Arthur:    The  Stories  of   Kîng 

Arthur  and  of  the  Kni^hts  of  t^  ]SLoiw4  TfJj^     (4  Select}pn.)    E4it9d  by  K  MONTGOMBRUl  Ran- 
IPIVA-    fXM^  Svo.  doth  Ump.  8f. 
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K  CHATTO  &  WINPUS,  m  St.  Martin'»  Uine.  Londoii>  W.C.   

Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 

Th«  M«W  R«p"l>Uo«    Post  9vo,  picture  cover.  ar.  ;  cloth  Ump.  as.  6d. 

The  Mew  Paal  A  Ylitfinla:  Positivism  on  an  Islani.    Post  8to,  cloth,  u.  &/. 

JL  Romaaoe  of  thm  Mmeteenth  Centory.    Crown  8to.  doth  ts.  ;  post  8vo.  iUust  boards.  9*. 

Poems.   S1nan4to.parcluuent.8x. 

la  lAf  VoFth  IilTing?    Crowm  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6t.  % 

Margueritte  (Paul  and  Victor)  .—The  Disaster.     Translatée!  by 

FREDEBIC  LBBS.    Crown  8to.  cloth,  y.  6d.  \Sh0rtiy. 

Marks  (H.  S.,  R.A.),  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  by.     With  Four 

Photogravures  and  ia6  IDustrations.    Two  Vols,  demy  8yo,  cloth.  32J. ' 

Marlowe's  Works.    Including  his  Translations.     Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Colonel  CUWNINGHAM.    Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  ^f.  6rf. 

Masslns:er's  Plays.     From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.    Edited 

by  Col.  CUNWINGHAM.    Crown  8yo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf, 

Masterman  (J.).— Half-a-Dozen  Daughters.    Post  8vo.  boards.  25. 
Matthews  (Brander).~A  Secret  of  the  Sea,  &c.     Post  8vo,  illus- 

trated  boards.  ar .  ;  cloth  limp.  ax .  6ti. '. 

Meade  (L.  TJ,  Novels  by. 

JL  Boldlev  of  Fortune.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  Sd.  :  post  8to,  IHustrated  boards,  ar. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d  each. 

f         The  Voie»  of  the  Cl 

Dr.  Rumeey'e  Patient.   By  L.  T.  Mbade  and  Clifford  Halifax.  M.D. 


In  an  Iron  Orip.  f         The  Voice  of  the  Charmer,    with  8  Illustrations. 

-    -  r«  Paf  -   -   — 


Merrick  (Léonard),  Novels  by. 

The  Man  who  was  Oood.    Post  8vo,  pfcture  boards,  ar. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  each. 
Thie  Bta<e  of  Foolat» |         Cynthla;  A  Daughter  of  the  Phffisttacs. 

Mexican  Mustang  (On  a),  through  Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.      By 

A.  E.  SWEF.T  and  J.  ARMOY  Knox.    With  265  illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d. 

Mlddlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25.  each. 

Tottch  and  Oo. \      Mr.  Dorilllon. 

Miller  (Mrs.  F.  Fenwick).— Physlology  for  the  Young;   or.  Tho 

House  ot  Life.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d. 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by.     Post  Svo,  15.  each;  cloth,  15.  6d,  each. 

The  Hygnene  of  the  Bkin.   With  [érections  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths,  Wtnes,  &« 

The  Bach  in  Diseasee  of  the  Skin. 

The  I«aws  oX  Ufe,  and  thelr  Relation  to  Diseasee  of  the  Slrïn. 

Minto  (Wm.).~Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    Cr.  8vo,  15.;  cloth,  15.  6d. 
Mitford  (Bertram),  Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each, 

The  Oun-Runner  t  A  Romance  of  Zululand.    With  à  Frontlspiebe  by  STANLBV  U  Wood. 
The  Ituok  of  Gérard  Ridtfeley.    With  a  Frontispiece  Inr  Stanley  L.  Wqoo. 
The  King'B  Aesegal.    With  Six  fuU-page  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOP. 
Renahamr  Fanning's  Qneet.    With  aTrontispiece  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 

Molesworth  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 

Hathercourt  Reotory.    Post  8vo,  illnstnued  boards,  v. 
That  Glrl  in  Black.    Crown  evo.  cloth.  u.  M. 

Moncrieff  (W.  D.  Scott-).— The  Abdication:  An  Historical  Drama. 

With  Seven  Etchinf?s  by  JOHN  PETTIE,  W.  Q.  ORCHARDSON,  J.  MACWHIRTKR,  COLIN  HUNTER. 
R.  MACBETH  and  TOM  GRAHAM.    Impérial  4to.  buckrajti.  au. 

Moore  (Thomas),  Works  by. 

The  Epiourean  s  and  Alciphron.    Post  8vo.  half-bound,  as. 

Prose  and  Verse;  including  Suppressed  Passées  from  the  MemoirS  OP  Lord  Bvron.    Edfeed 
by  R.  H.  SHHPHERD.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra.  7J.  6rf. 

.Muddock  (J.  E.)  Stories  by. 

^  .r.  ^     .  ^  «  ^.      Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  jr.  6d.  each. 

Mald  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.  With  12  Illustrations  by  STANLBV  Wood. 

Basile  the  Jester.    Wuh  Frontispiece  by  Stanley  Wood. 

Young  Itoohlnyar.  ■ 

Post  8to,  iUustrated  boards,  as.  each. 

Tt%  Dsad  Maa*s  Secret. \        From  the  Boaom  of  the  Dmbi 

atorlAt  W«lrd  Md  WQndertol.  Post  «vo.  UJustrateà  boanis.  v,  ;  çlotJ».  w.  6d. 
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CHATTO  A  WINDUS,  m  St.  MaKin*»  Lane;  Londoa,  W.C.  ty 

Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8to.  cloth  extra.  3f .  6d.  each  ;  post  Sro,  iUustnted  boards,  3J.  each. 
llKodAl  Faiher.  "  ^ 


JoMiph's  Coat.   z3  inusts. 

Coals  of  Ftr««   3  IKusts. 

Yal  BtraïKa. 

H«mrts. 

Th«  Way  ot  tha  Vorld. 


Bob  Maptln'a  Llttl*  Olrl. 
Tlme's  R«veng«a. 
A  Wasted  Grime. 
In  DiMst  P«ril. 
■oont  Despalr.      .    . 


Old  BlaMr's  Hero. 

Cynio  Fortniia.    Frontisp. 

By  th«  Gat«  of  th«  B«». 

A  Bit  of  Hnman  NatuM* 

Jlyt  Peraon  81n<alay» 
The  Maklng  of  a  MoTellêt  1  An  Expcriment  in  Autobiospraphy.    Wtth  a  CoSotype  Portrait.    Ck 

8to.  buckram,  y.  6d. 
My  Contempovariee  la  Fiction.   Crown  8to,  buckram,  y.  6d» 
A  Capfnl  o*  Malle*    Crown  8to,  clotb.  3s.  6tt. 
This  liittle  WoFld*    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^It  top.  6r. 
Talée  in  Proee  aod  Yegee.  With  Frontis.  by  Arthur  Hopkins.  Cr.  8to,  cloih,  y.  «d.  IShcrtfy. 

Murray  (D.  Christie)  and  Henry  Herman,  Novels   by.  j 

Crown  8vo,  doth  extra,  y.  td.  each  ;  post  8ro,  illustrated  boards,  u.  each. 
One  TraTeUer  Retnrae.  I       The  Bisbops' Bible. 

Pawl  Jonee'e  Alla»,  &c.    with  Illustrations  by  A.  Forf.stier  and  G.  Nicolet.  ' 

Murray  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Post  8to,  illustrated  boards.  %r.  each  ;  cloth,  as.  6d.  each. 
A  Game  of  Bluff. |      A  Hong  of  Slxpence. 

Newbolt  (Henry).— Taken  from  the  Enemy.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth.  is.  6d. 
Nisbet  (Hume),  Books  by. 

*  Bail  Up.*    Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  ;  post  8ro.  illustrated  boards.  9s, 

Dr.  Bernard  St.  Yineeut.    Post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  2x. 

Leeaona  in  Art.    With  at  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ar.  6d. 

Norris  (W.  E.),  Novels  by. 

""    *    '  .       ~  -       ....         ...  post  8V0,  picturo  D 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  y.  6rf . 


Saint  Ànn'a.    Crown  8vo,  clotii,  y.  M.  ;  post  870,  picture  boards,  9S. 
Billy  Bellew.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  H.  Townsenix 


O'Hanlon  (Alice),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs,  eac|i. 

The  Pnforeeeen.         t      Chance  ?  or  Pâte  7 

Ohnet  (Georges),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  2s,  each. 

Doetor  Rameau.  I      A  liaat  lioye. 

A  Welrd  Gift.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  y.  6d.  ;  post  8yo.  picture  boards.  as. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 

The  Primroee  Path.  |      Whlteladies. 

The  Greatest  Heirrne  in  Bngland. 

The  Soreereeei    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. ^_ 

O' Reilfy  (Mrs.).— Phœbe's  Fortunes.    Post  8vo.  illust.  boards.  25. 
Ô'Shaughnessy  (Arthur),  Poems  by  : 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7s.  6d.  each. 

Muslo  and  Moonlight.  |         Songe  of  a  Worker. 

I«ay>  of  France.   Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  loj.  6d. 

Ouida,  Novels  by.    Cr,  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d.  ea.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  25. ea. 


Meld  in  Bondage. 

Trleotrin. 

Btrathmora. 

Chandos. 

Ceoll  Cactlemalne'g  Gage 


Under  Two  Flaga. 
"^     ■  -daiUa. 


Puck.       I    Ida 


Folle- Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flandere. 
Paacarel.       |    Signa. 
Tmro  Wooden  Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
-        -  Frlei 


Hoths.     I     Pipistrello. 
In  Haremma.  I     Wandat 
BlmbL        i        Syrlia. 
Frescoee.       I    Othmar. 
Prlnoeee  Ilapraxlna. . 
Gnilderoy.     |     Bufflno. 
Two  Oflendenu 


Ariadne.        |  Frlendehlp. 
A  Village  Commune. 

Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  each. 
Bimbl.    With  Ntne  Illustrations  by  EDMUND  M.  Garrbtt. 
A  Dog  of  Flandere,  &c.    With  Six  Illustrations  by  EDMUND  H.  GARUETT. 
Santa  Barbara,  &c.    Square  8yo.  cloth,- 6j.  ;  crowuBvo,  cloth,  3s.  6(i.i  post  8vo,  iHustrâted  boards,  M. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS.    Médium  8vo.  6d.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  each. 
Under  Two  Plage.  |  Motha. 

Wlsdom,  Wit,  and  Pathoe,  selected  from  tiie  Works  of  Ouida  by  F.  Svdney  Morris.    Post 
■    8yo.  cloth  extra,  y.— CHEAP  Edition,  illustrated  boards.  gj. ■ 

Page  (H.  A.).— Thoreau:  His  Life  and  Aims.     With  Portrait.     PoSt 

8yo.  cloth.  gf.  6rf. ' 

Pandurang  Harî  ;    or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.      With  Préface  by~Sir 

BaRTLE  Frere.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6rf.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J. ^___ 

Parker   (Rev.  Joseph,   D.D.).— -Might   Hâve   JBeen:    some   Ufc 

Notes.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6s. ; 

PascaPs  Provincial  Letters.     A  New  Translation,  with  Historical 

Introduction  and  Notes  by  T.  M'Crir.  Q.D.    Post  8to.  doth  limp,  2s. 

Paul  (Margaret  A.).— Qentle  and  Simple.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  with 

Frontispiece  or  Halbn  Pai-brson.  y.  6d.;  post  8vo.  Ulustraied  boards.  ax. 
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l8  CHATTO  et  WINPUS,  m  St.  Martln'ft  Lawe,  London,  W.C. 

Paya  (James),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  3t.  6A  Mch  ;  po«t  8vo,  IHustrated  boards.  v.  each. 
Lost  Btv  ■aaslBCb^rd. 

Lm«  Blaok  «han  W«'m  PainteST^ 


tlndar  One  Root, 


bits. 

>ne  Rc 

Jentla 

A  Oraptt  trom  a  f  hom.   wM  u  lûi^ 


A  Confldentlal  Atfaat.   With  ra  Ilittsts. 
laThoi 


Holiday  Taska. 

Tha  Canon's  Ward.    With  Portrait. 

The  Talk  of  the  Towa.    With  za  IBuila 

Olow-Worm  Talea. 

The  Mystery  of  Hlrbrldtfe. 

The  Word  and  the  WiU. 

The  Barat  HUlloa. 

Bunny  Stortea.      t    A  Trylaf  Pattant. 


Hamoroua  Storlea^  |     From  Salla* 

MLprtQcï  Bancath  ttim* 
B«ntiJnfili'a  Tutor* 
A  P«rT*et  Tr»aAU», 
Llke  PKihart  Llka  Bon. 
A  Wornan'a  Vongamnoa» 
Curlyan'a  Va^r.      i    CtclTA  Tryst* 
Murphya  >ia.«(«F*  |   A(  il«r  Heroy. 


Post  8ro  iltustratad  ooards,  3x.  each. 


The  Glyffards  of  Clyffa. 

2o«nd  Dead.  1  QwendoUne's  Harrckti 

Hlrk  Abbey.  |  A  MaHna  Baatdaaaa. 

■orne  Prlvate  Yiews. 

Mot  Vooed«  Bat  Von. 

Two  Hondred  Pomide  Kewavd. 

The  Best  of  Hnsbande. 

Halves.  1  What  Ha  Coat  Bafb 

PaUen  Portanaik  1  Kltt  A  Mamory. 

A  Pvlaoa  of  the  Blood. 


la  Parti  aad  Privation.    With  17  lUustrations.    Crown  8to.  cloth.  3^.  6A 
Motaa  trom  tha  *  Mewe.*    Crown  8ro,  portrait  cover,  ts.  ;  doth,  ir.  6rf. 

Payne  (Will).— Jerry  the  Dreamer.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  35.  6rf. 
Pennell  (H.  Cholmondeley),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth.  2j.6ii.ea. 

Paek  on  Pagaani.   With  illustrations. 

Petfasae  Re-Baddied.    With  Ten  fuO  pa^e  lUustrations  by  G.  DU  MAURIBK. 

Tha  Muée»  of  Mayfalr  t  Vera  de  Société.    Setected  by  H.  C.  Pbnkell. 

Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  15.  ea.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  ea. 

Beyoad  tha  Oates.        |    An  Old  Mald'e  Paradlea.  |     Bnrtflars  la  Paradlea. 

Jaek  the  PlSheraïaa.    Ilhistrated  by  c.  W.  rééd.    Crôwn  8vo.  cleth.  ts.  6d, 

Phil  May's  Sketch-Book.    Containing  54   Humorous  Cartoons.     A 

New  Edition.    Crown  folio,  cloth.  as.  6,f. 


Phlpsofi   (Dr.  T.   L.).— Famous  Violinists  and    Fine  Violins: 

Historical  No*es.  Anecdotes,  and  Réminiscences    Crown  Bvo.  cloth.  y. 

Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by. 

Tha  PnreaiTant  of  Arme.    With  Six  Plates  and  aop  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  js.  6A 
Songe  and  Poème,  1819-1879.     With  Introduction  bv  Mrs.  Magkarness.    Crown  8ro.  cloth.  6s. 

Plutarch's  Lives  of  lllustrious  Men.    With  Notes  and  a  Life  of 

Pluurch  by  JOïlN  and  WM.  L.ANGIIORNE,  and  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo.  half-bound  tor.  6d. 

Poe's  (Edgar  Allan)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  Withlntro. 

duction  by  CHARLES  BAUDELAIRE.    Portrait  and  Facsimiles.    Crown  8to,  doth,  js.  6d, 
Tha  Hystary  of  Marie  Rotfet.  &c.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  ax. 

Pollock  (W.  H.).— The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.     By 

Sir  WaLTER  BESANT  and  Walthr  h.  Pollock.    With  50  inustrationi.    Crown  8to.  doth  gik.  6s. 

Poliock  (Wllfred).— \Var  and  a  Wheel  :  The  Graeco-Turkish  War  as 

Seen  from  a  B'cycle.    With  a  Map.    Crown  8to.  picture  roTer.  ts. 

Pope's  Poeticai  Works.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s, ^___ 

Porter  (John).— Kingsclere.     Edited  by  Byron  Webber.    With  19 

ftill-page  ^nd  roany  smaHer  Illustrations.    Second  Edition.    Peroy  8yo,  cloth  decorated.  i8j. 

Praed  (Mrs.  Campbell),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illust  bds.,  2s,  each. 

Tha  Romaaoe  of  a  Station. |  The  Son!  of  Coantee»  Adrlaa. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  boards.  as.  each. 

Otttlaw  and  Lawmaker.        |  Chrtettna  Chard.  With  Frontisplece  by  W.  Pagbt. 

■re«  Trefasklee.    with  8  illustrations  by  Robkrt  Saubbr.    Crown  8*0.  cloth  extra.  3^.  6d. 

Mnlmat  An  Anglo-Australian  Romance.    Oown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Price  (E.  C),  Novels  by. 

Crown  870.  cloth  extra,  y-  6ti.  each  ;  post  8to,  illustrated  boarda,  ar.  eadi. 

Yalentlna.  |    The  Forei^nere. |     Hre.  Laneaetar's  RIvaL 

Oarald.    Post  8vo.  Illustrated  boards.  as. 

Prlîiç^ss  Ôlg4,-Radna;  A  Novd.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s, 
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CHAITO  4k  WiNDUS,^t^it  St.  Mârtltt'a  Un»,  Loadon,  W.C»  if 

Proctor  (Richard  A.),  Worj^by. 

Vl«««m  of  th«  Bky»   With  si  illustrations.    Small  crown  8to.  doth  extra,  y.6d. 

Mmmj  Btmr  Louons.   With  Sm  Maps  for  erery  Nisfit  in  th«  Year.    Crown  Svo,  dotli.  tt, 

Famlllar  Beienatt  Btndles.    Crown  Sto,  clotli  extra,  &r. 

■fttam  «ad  Ita  Bjmtman»    With  13  Steel  Plates    Demv  8to,  cloth  extra,  ms.6d.  ' 

MjrslMPtos  of  Tlm*  and  Spaee.    Wuh  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6r. 

Tb«  Unlvarsa  of  Bans,  &c.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ts, 

W«g—  and  Wanto  of  Bcianaa  WortMf.  Crown  Svo.  is.  6d. 

Pryce  (Richard). --Miss  Maxwell's  Affections.    Crown  Svo.  cloth. 

with  Frootispiece  by  H  AL  LUDLOW,  y.  6rf.:  post  Sto,  iUustrated  boards,  at^ 

RanilM>88oa  (J.).— Popular  Astronomy.    Translated  by  C.  B.  Pit- 

MAW.    With  10  Coloured  Plates  and  63  Woodcut  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  -ks.  M. 

Randolph  (Lieut.-Col.  Qeori^e«  U.S.A.).— Aunt  Abigail  Dykes: 

A  NoTeL    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d. 

Read  (Général  Meredith).— Historic  Studies  in  Vaud,  Berne, 

and  Savoy.    With  31  full-page  Illustrations.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth.  aSj. 

Reade's  (Charles)  Novels. 

The  New  Collected   LiBRARY  EDITION,  complète  In  Seventeen  Volumes,  set  in  new  lon^  primer 
type,  printed  on  laid  paper,  and  elegantly  bound  in  cloth,  price  3^.  6d.  each. 


.  Pod  Woflingtont  and  Christlo  John- 
nona. 


S.  The  ClolsUr  and  tho  Hearth,  With  a 
Prefitce  by  Sir  Waltbr  Brsant. 

4.  *  Ift  la  Havar  Too  Lata  to  Head.* 

S>  TlM  Coarsa  of  Traa  I«ove  Mevap  Dld 
Ran  BmooUit  ^^  BInglahaart  and 
Donblafaoa. 

êk  Tha  Autobiotfraphjr  of  a  Thiaf  ;  Jaok 
of  au  Tradaa  ;  £  Haro  and  a  Mar- 
tFVt  and  Tha  Wandavlntf  Meir. 


7.  liovti  n«  Lïtile,  Lova  m* 

8.  The  Dauta]«  H^rtJiiLgai. 

9.  GrKntH  CKitnt 
10.  Foui  Pta^. 

tt.  Fut  Yauraalf  ta  Hti  Ftaoa 
ta.  M.  Tarrlibls  Tam^latlHOi 

13.  A  Htm  piéton. 

14.  A  Wi£tmauiif'Ii&t«p« 

15.  Th^    .jll'.,    .!;■'»    l'tfKrf  fitotim: 

Btoriiiia  or  Man  aind  otl>*r  Animale» 

16.  A  PoriJaut  &e«rtit. 

17.  KuMllaua  ;  ud  MiM*  Chanotara. 


In  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  Svo.  illustiatad  bouda,  as.  Mch. 

Havd  Caah.  1    Orifflth  Oaant. 

_     -  _.         .  _      ^ouMalIln  HUFIaoa. 


Pag  Volllntfton.    1    Chrtotia  Johnstona. 

*tt  la  MOTar  Too  Lata  to  Hand.' 

whm  Coavsa  of  Tvua  Lova  Mmnur  Dld  Ban 

Bmooih. 
Vha  Antoblognipliy  of  a  Thlaf  t  Jaek  of 

aU  Tvadaa  t  and  Jamaa  Lambert. 
^va  Me  Littlo,  Love  Me' Long. 
^^t  Double  Marriage. 


Tha 


Hard  Caah.  1    Orilll 

Fool  Flay.  I  Fat  Youreai 
A  Tarrtble  Tematatloa, 
A  Blmpletoa.    f  The  Wi 
A  Woman-Hatar. 


Blmpletoa.    r  The  WaadaHag  Hair. 


-^  Doublefaea. 

Btoriae  of  Man  and  othar  animale. 

The  Jllt,  and  other  Stories. 


Cloiatar  and  tha  Hearth. A  Parlloue  Beorat.        |    Readlana. 

POPULAR  Editioks,  médium  8to,  6d.  each  :  cloth,  u.  each. 
•tt  la  Heve»  Too  Lata  to  Mand.*  |    Tha  Clolater  and  tha  Hearth. 

Peg  Wellington;  and  Chrietle  Johnatona. 

tt  la  Hever  Too  Lata  to  Mand'  and  The  Clolater  and  tha  Hearth  in  One  Volume. 

médium  Svo,  cloth,  as.  

Qhriatle  Johnetone.WithFrontispiece.  Choicely  printed  in  Ekerlr  style.  Fcap.  Svo,  half-RQKb.af  .«<^. 

Feg  Wellington.    Choicely  printed  in  Elzevir  style.    Fcap.  Svo,  haif-RoxburKhe,  as.  td. 

dm  Clolater  and  tha  Hearth.    In  Four  Vols.,  post  Svo.  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  Walter  Bb> 

SANT.  and  a  Frontispiece  to  each  VoL,  i^f.  tlie  set. 
Mbla  Cnaraetare.    Fcap.  Svo,  leatherette.  xs. 


Baleotlons  from  the  Works  of  Charles  Reade.   "Wîth  «a  Introduction  by  Mrs.  Alex.  Ir» 
LAND.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  with  Portrait,  ts.  ;  ChhaP  EditWW».  post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d.    

Riddeii  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by< 

Walrd  Btorlea.    Crovn  Iro,  cloth  extra,  y.  6ci. 


i  post  Svo,  Mustrated  boards.  9 


The  anlnhablted  Honee. 

Tha  PHnoeof  Wales's  Oarden  Party. 

The  Myetery  la  Palaoe  Gardens. 


Post  Svo,  iUustrated  boards,  as.  each. 


Palry 
Rer1l( 


:other*«  Dar] 


The  Mnn's  Curée.    |  idle  Talée* 


"r^d 


Rimmer  (Alfred),  Worlcs  by.    Square  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  75.  6d.  each. 

Oar  Old  Country  Tovms.    With  55  Illustrations  by  tfie  Author. 

Ramblea  Round  Eton  and  Harrow.    With  50  Illustrations  hy  the  Author. 

Abont  Rngland  with  Diokene.   With  5S  Illustrati^  by  C  A.  Vanderhoop  and  A.  Rimmer. 

Rives  (Amélie).— Barbara  Derinj^.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y,  td. 

post  Svo.  iUustrated  boards,  as.  

Robinson    Crusoe.     By  Daniel  DsroB.      With  37  Illustrations  by 

George  CRUIKSHAWK.    Post  Svo,  halfcloth,  as.  ;  cloth  extra,  gilt  edgea,  as.  6d. 

Robinson  (P.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Women  are  Strange.    Post  Svo,  iUustrated  boards.  as. 


Tha  Handa  of  Justloe.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  3; .  6<il  ;  post  Sro,  lUustmted  bowds,  u. 
The  Woman  In  the  Dark.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3*.  pd. 
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Robinson  (Phll),  Works  by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6*,  cach. 

Thm  PMta*  Blrds.  |    Tha  PmU*  B«BSta. 

TU»  gof  and  M«t«y«  RaptU— .  Pt«h— ,  «nd  Ib— eto. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  and  Moral  Reflections.     With  Notes 

and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  SainTE-Bruvb.    Post  8to.  cloth  limp.  a/ 

Roll  Of  Battle  Abbey,  The:  A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 

cane  frora  Noraandy  with  Wflliam  the  Conqueror,  to66.    Printed  In  Gold  and  Colours.  s*. 

Rosengarten  (A.)*— A  Handbook  of  Architectural  Styles.  Trans- 

lated  by  W.  ColLETT-SanDARS.    With  630  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7^.  6d. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6i.  each. 

Pvnlana  t  Riddlas  and  Jokes.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Mora  Ponlana.   Profusely  Illustrated. 

Runclman  (James),  Stories  by.    Post  8vo.  bds.,  25.  ea.;  cl..  25.  td.  ea. 

■kippaga  A  Shallbacka.  |  Graca  Balmal<B*«  Bwaathaar*.  |  Bchoola  A  Bchalara. 

Russell  (Dora),  Novels  by. 

A  Coantvy  B vaafhaart.    Crown  Svo.  cloth.  3/.  &/.  ;  post  8vo.  picture  boards.  ts. 

Tha  Prtft  of  Fata.    Crown  8yo,  cloth.  3f.  6d. 

Russell  (W.  Clark)»  Novels,  &c.,  by. 

Crown  Sro,  cloth  extra,  y.  M.  eacb  ;  post  Sro.  illustrated  boards,  s«.  each  ;  doth  Ihnp,  ax.  édL  each. 


Round  tha  Oallair-Flra. 

In  tha  Hlddla  Wateh. 

On  tha  Fo'k'ala  HoHd. 

A  Voya<a  to  tha  Capa. 

A  Book  for  tha  Hammoak. 

Vha  Hyatanr  of  tha  «Ooaan  Bta>w' 


Tha  Romanoa  of  Janny  Harloarai 

-     ^ >dy. 

»aiaa* 

j  Wida  B« 

Tiia Ooôd  Bhlp* Hohook.* 
nlMath. 


Tha  Phantom  I 


Crown  8to,  cloth.  sr.^A  each. 

Tha  Talo  Of  tha  Tan.   W|th  »  Illustra»       |       laHatha  Manf   |  Tha  Convlot  Sltln. 

tions  by  G.  MOMtbard.  |       UaartofOak.       |  Tha  Iiaat  Bntiy. 

Saint  Aubyn  (Alan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra*  yt.  €d.  each  ;  post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each. 
A  Fallo'V  of  Trinlty*    With  a  Note  by  Oliver  Wendei.l  Holmes  and  a  Frontlsplece. 
Tha  Junior  Daan.  ^      i    Tha  Haater  of  Bt.  Banadiofa.   1    To  Hla  Own  HasUa. 
Orohard  DamaraL         |    In  tha  Faea  of  tha  Wovld.  | 

Fcap.  Svo.  cloth  boards,  lt.  ôd.  each. 

Tha  Old  HaSd'a  Bwaathaart^ t       Modaat  Uttia  Bara. 

Tha  Tramlatt  Olamonda.     Çrown  Sro,  doth  extra.  3^.  64. 

Saint  John   (Bayle).— A  Levantine    Family.     A   New   Edition. 

Crown  Svo.  doth,  y.6d.  ^ 

Sala  (Qeorge  A.).— Qasiight  and  Daylight^    Post  Svo,  boards,  2<. 
Scottand  Yard,  Past  and  Présent  :  Expériences  of  Thirty-seven  Yéars. 

By  Ex-Chièf-Inspcctor  CAVANAGH.    Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  os.  ;  doth.  u.  ôd. 

Secret  Out,  The  :  One  Thousand  Trîcks  with  Cards  ;  with  Entertaio- 

in£r  Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or  '  White*  Magic.  By  W.  H.  CrBMBR.  With  300  Illustrations.  Crowa 
Svo,  doth  extra,  45.  6d. 

Seguin  (L.  G.)»  Works  by. 

Thà  Country  of  tha  Paaalon  Play  (Obarammergau)  and  the  Hlghlaads  of  Bavaiia.    Wtià 

Map  and  v;  lUiistrations.    Crown  Svo,  dôth  extra,  3;.  td. 
VaJka  in  Algiera.    With  Two  Maps  and  x6  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  doth  extra.  6t.  *-  : 

Senior  (Wm.).— By  Stream  and  Sea.    Post  Svo,  cloth,  25,  &f. 
Sergeant  (Adellne).— Dr.  Endicott's  Experiment.    Cr.  &vo,y.6d, 

4ill -     .*■  r,>..l  ,.'•••  

Shakespeare  ïor  Chlldren:    Lamb's  Taies  from   Shakespeare. 

With  Illustrations,  coloured  and  plaln,  by  J.  MOYR  SHITH.    Ctdwn  4to.  doth  gilt.  3s.  6d. 

■     ■■  -  '  ■  ..    >  —  I    Tl 

Shakespeare  the  Boy.    With  Sketches  of  the  Home  and  School  'Lifs^ 

the  Cames  and  Sports,  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Folklore  of  the  Time.    By  WILLIAM  J.  ROUV 
Litt.D.    With  49  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3^.  6.^: 
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Sharp  (William).— Chiidren  of  To^morrow,    Crown  8vo.  eloth.l&rl 
Shelley'8  (Percy  Bysshe)  Complète  Works  .in  VerjBe  and  Prose. 

Edited,  Prefaced,  and  Annotated  by  R.  HbrNB  SHEPHBRD.    Pive  Vols.,  crown'  8to,  doth,  3^.  6d.  «ach. 
Foatlcal  Works,  in  Three  Vols,  r 

Vol.    I.  Introducnon  by  tbe  Editor;   Posthiimous  Frasfnientsof  Mars^aret  Nicholson;   SheOey's  C6rre< 
spondence  with  Stockdale:   The  Wanderint;  Jew;   Queen  Mab.  with  the  Notos;;  Alastor, 
and  other  Poems  ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  ;  Prometlieus  Onbound  ;  Adonais.  &c 
M      II.  Laon  and  Cythna:   The  Cenci;  Julian  and  Maddalo;  SwelUbot  tb«  Tyrant;   Tbe  Whcb  of 

Atlas  ;  Eptn^chidion  ;  Hellas. 
,.    III.  Posthumous  Poems  ;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy  :'  wd  other  Fieces. 
ProStt  WoPkS,  in  Two  Vols.  : 
Vol.     I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzl  and  St.  Irvyne  :  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets;  A  Réfu- 
tation of  Detsm  ;  Letten  to  Leieb  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writing^s  and  Fragments. 
M      II.  The  Essays  :   Letters  from  Abroad  »  Translations  and  FrajTments,  edited  by  Mrs.  SllBLLEY. 
With  a  Bio^raphy  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 
V  Also  a  few  copies  of  a  LarGB-PAPER  EDITION,  5  vols.,  cloth.  £2  lar.  6d. 

Sherard  (R.  H.). —Rognes;  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo>  cloth.  is,  6d. 
Sheridan  (General  P.  H.),  Personal  Memoirs  of.  With  Portraits, 

Maps,  aud  Facsimiles.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  a^x. __^^^__________________«_ 

Sherldan's  (Richard  Brinsley)   Complète  Works,  with  Life  aod 

Anecdotes.   Including  his  Dramatic  Writingrs,  hls  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetxy,  Translations,  Speeches, 

andiokes.    With  10  lilustratians.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6<f. 
Tbe  Rivais,  The  Bohool  for  Boandal,  and  other  Plays.    Post  8vo.  half-bound.  sj.    - 
Blierldan's  Comédies  :  The  RlTaJe  and  The  Bohool  for  BeandeJ.    Edited,  with  an  Intro- 

duction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographicai  Sketch,  by  BRANDIR  MaTTHBWS.    Wkb 
Illustrations.    Demy  8to.  half-parchment.  lar.  6d. 

SIdney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complète   Poetical    Works,  including  ail 

,     those  in  '  Arcadia.'    With  Portrait.  Mémorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  by  tbe  Rev.  A.  B.  GSOSART. 
D.D.    Three  Vols.,  ctown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  y.  6d.  each. ■ 

Signboards  :  Their  History,  including  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and 

Reniarkable  Cbaracters.    9y  J  AÇOB  Larwood  and  JOHN  Cami^eK  Hottbn.    WUb  CcrfoUted  Frun^, 

pièce  and  94  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj.  6J. . 

Sims  (Cieorge  R.).  Works  by. 

Post  SvOk  Blustrated  boards,  ex.  each  ;  cloth  Ifanp,  u.  6d.  each. 
The  Rintf  o*  Belle. 
Mary  Jane's  Memoirfc 
Mary  Jane  Harried. 
Tlakletop's  Crime. 


Xeph  I    A  Circus  Story,  Sbc 

TMee  of  To-day.  . 


S  ramas  of  Ufe.   Witb  60  lUustratkm. 
emoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
My  Two  Wives. 
Bcenes  trom  the  Bhow. 
The  Ten  Commandments»  Storiea 


Crown  8yo,  picture  cover,  ix.  each  ;  cloth,  ix.  6d.  each. 
The  Datfonet  Réciter  and  Reader:  Being  Readings  and  Recitations  in  Prose  and  Verse 

setected  from  his  own  Works  by  GEORGE  R.  SiMS. 
The  Case  of  George  Candlemas.  |       Datfonet  Dltties.   (From  ThtR^rte,) 

Rotfnes  and  Vagabonds.    A  New  Edition.    Crown  8to,  cloth,  ^x.  6<f. 

How  the  Poor  iLlve;  and  Horrible  I^ondon.   Crown  8vo,  picture  coTer,  u 

Pagonet  Abroad.    Crown  8vo.  clotli.  3x.  6rf.  ;  post  8vo.  picture  boards.  ax. 

Sister  Dora  :    A  Biography.    By  M  argaret  Lonsdaiub.  .  With  .Four 

Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  41/.  ;  cloth,  6rf. '       «__ ._■■; 

Sketchley  (Arthur).— A  Match  in  the  Dark.    Post  8yo,  boards,  25. 
Slan^  Dictionary  (The)  :    Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6x.  6d. 

Smart  (Hawley),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  3x.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,jpicturè  boards,  ax.  each.  . 
Beatrioe  aud  Benedlok.       | Without  Lova  or  Uoenoe. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth,  ox.  6d,  each. 
Iiong  Odds.       I    The  Master  of  Rathkelly.     I     The  Qatslder.  |  A  Raolng  Rubbev. 
The  Plonger.    Post  8vo.  piptuie  boards,  ax. 

Smith  (J,  Moyr),  Works  by.  ~-  ~ 

The  Prlnoe  of  Argolls.    With  i«>  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  dofh  extra,  jx.  6<f. 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Wltch.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  cloth,  6x. 

Society  in  London.    Crown  Svo,  15.  ;  cloth,  is,  6d,  

Society  in  Paris:   The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.     A  Séries  of  Letters 

from  Count  PAUL  Vasili  to  a.Young  French  Diplomat.    Crown  Svo,  <:loth,  6t. "  ' 

Somerset  (Lord  Henry).— Songs  of  Adieu>    Small  4to,  Jap.  vel.. 6y. 
Spaldine  (T.  A.,  LL.B.).— Elizabethan  Demonology:   An  £ssay 

on  tbe  Beuefia  tbe  Existence  ofDevil».    Crown . Svo.  cloth  extra,  sx.  «      „ 
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Speight  (T.  WO»  Novell  by. 

Poft  8fo,  Ulttstntad  boarda,  u.  «ach. 
Tkm  MfitaH—  of  Hmob  Dyfc*.            I      Tb«  Loadwater  Tnit«dy. 
Ar  BsTloas  Waya,  ace.                                  BttÂgo's  Romanes. 
Ko4w1«1m4i  *  BMiUlywottMFitwy.  I      QulOuiM  lu  Pull. 
«M  ««IdMi  Hoo».                                    i      1  HiisbaiiA  flrom  «h«  Bm. 
MMk  to  Lite.  

Po9t  8vo,  cloth  limp,  tt.  6d.  each. 
A  BanMi  Tltta.  |       Wlte  o>  Ho  Wltet 

CrowQ  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  'bd.  cach. 
4  !••»••  of  fho  Boa.  I   Tho  Oroy  Hoak.    I    Tho  Hastov  ot  Troaaaoo. 
A  Mlnloa  of  the  Mooa  i  A  Romance  o<  the  Kluf  "i  Hi^hway. 

Spenser  for  Chlldren.  By  M.  H.  Towry.    With  Coloured  Illustrations 

by  WaLTBK  J.  Morgan.    Crown  4to.  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

SUfford  (John),  Novels  by. 

Dorl«  and  I.   Crown  Sto,  cloth.  y.  6J. 
<îartton  Priora.  Crowo  8vo.  doth.  gUt  top. 


Starry  Heaveni  (The)  :  A  Poetical  Birthday  Book.    Royal  i6mo, 

doth  extra,  a^ .  6d, 

Stedman  (B.  C.)»  Works  by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  95.  each. 
yi—offian  Pooto.  |       Tha  Poota  of  Amavloa. 

Stephens  (RIccardo,  M.B.).— The  Cruclform  Mark:  The  Strange 

SÏory  of  RICHARD  Trecbnna,  BacheU>r  of  Medicine  (Univ.  Edinb.)    Crown  Svo,  clo.h.  y.  6d. 

Stanidale  (R.  Armitage).— The  Afghan  Knife:  A  Novel.    Crown 

•to,  cloth  extra,  3t.  6d.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  buardi,  a;. 

Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  25.  6i.  ea. 

VvavalS  Wlth  a  Doafcoy.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  WaLTBR  CRANB. 
Mm  Inland  VoyatfO.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  CranB. 


Crown  Svo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  &r.  each. 

I.  Strong. 

^    «-,..«.  I      UikAmw 

■omortos  and  Portraits. 

bu»  Paarlaquo,  and .     

tha  Plains,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays, 


famUter  Btadlsa  of  Mon  and  Books. 

Thm  BUvarado  Bquattsrs.    With  Frontispiece  by  I.  D.  Stroi 

Yaa  Hsrry  Han.  |     Unoarveods 


Vli^nlbu  Pnsrlsqus^  and  other  Papera.    |^  ^Ballads.  |    Prlaoa  OttOb 


A  Lowdaa  Babhath  Mont.     With  a?  tuU-pa^e  lUu»uationa  by  A.  S.  Boyu.     F  ap.  4^0^ 


I  Of  TravaL    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  51-. 

Masr  Brablan  HltfhtS.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  frOt  top,  6m.  ;  post  8to.  Illustrated  boards,  w. 

Vho  Balelds  Clubi  and  Tha  Ksjah's  Diamond.  (From  New  akabian  Nights.)  Wltb 
Elght  IDustratious  by  W.  J.  HUNNESSY.    Crown  8vu,  cloth.  y,  bd. 

VlM  Bdlnbartfh  Bdltlon  of  tba  Works  of  Robsrt  Loals  BtSTsnson.  Twenty-seves 
Vols.,  deniy  8vo.  This  Edition  (which  is  lunited  to  i.ooo  copies^  is  sold  in  Sets  only.  the  pries  <à 
which  may  be  leamed  froin  the  Booksellers.    The  1«  irst  Volume  was  published  Nov..  1894. 

Stories  from   Foreign   Novellsts.     With  Notices  by  Helbn  and 

ALICR  ZIMMBRN.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  ôd,  ;  post  8ro.  illustrated  boards,  ax. 

Strange  Manuscript   (A)    Found  In  a  Copper  Cylinder.    Crown 

•vo,  dotb  extra,  with  19  Illustrations  by  GiLBBRT  GauL,  S'.  ;  post  Svo,  Illustrated  boards.  as, 

Strange  Secrets.    Told  by  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Conan  Doylb.  Flou* 

BNCS  Marrvat.  &c.    Post  8to,  illustrated  boards.  a/. 


>TO,  doth  extra,  y.  6rf. 


Swlft's  (Dean)  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  FacsimUes  of  the  Maps  in  '  Gulliver'fl  Travels.'    Crown  8to,  cloth,  jr.  6d, 

B.ir 
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Maps  in  *  Gulliver'fl  Travels.'    Crown  8to,  cloth,  jr.  < 

KUivsr*8  TraTSls,  and  A  Taie  of  a  Tnb.    Post  Sro,  half-bound,  as. 
»athan  Bwlftt  A  StuUy.    By  J.  Chukton  COLUNS.    Crown  Svo.  doth  «xtia,  tr 


CHATTO  et  WINDUS,  m  St.  Martia's  LtM.  Loadon,  W.C. 


Swinburne  (Algernon  COf  Works  hy. 

B«l«ctloBS  from  the  Po«tlcal  Works  of      JL  Stud? 


A.  C  Swlnbam*.  Fcap.  Sro  6t. 
AtmÈfuntm,  In  Calydon.  Crown  8vo.  &r. 
ChMtelard  t  A  Tragedy.  Crown  8vo.  r-r. 
Peams  and  Bnllada.   First  Sbjubs.  Crown 

870.  or  fcap.  8vo,  çr. 
PcMms  and  Italladi.  Sbcond  Séries.  Crown 

8ro,  9S. 

Poems  A  Ballads.  Third  Séries.  Cr.Sro,?'. 
Bontfs  b«fore  BttnrlMi.    Crown  8vo.  lor.  6d. 
BotnWAll  t  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8to,  lar.  6d. 
Bontfs  of  Two  Nations.    Crown  8vo.  6s. 
Ooortfe  Chapman.   ISee  Vol.  II.  of  G.  Chap- 

MAîTs  Works.)    Crown  8to.  y.  &/. 
Bsoasrs  and  Btadlea.   Crown  8vo.  tas, 
Brocnthons  t  A  Trai^dy.    Crown  8vo,  6t, 
A  Moto  on  Gharloito  Bronto.    Cr.  8vo.  &r. 


,   Df  SbakaiiMarA,    Crown8TO,tr. 

Bo/itfi  of  th«  B|iriii||tlclaa^    Crown  8TO,6r. 
Biudiiia  In  SfillC*     ^ï<'^>^  i'<"^^  ?'• 
■arv  S^taai-tï  A  Tn^ïnl^,    CifOwnSvo,  tr. 
TrïBLrAm  ot  Lyaaaua.    Ltùim  Zvo,  9s. 
Jk  Cv.ntury  ar  KQui&d«ls>    Sioall  4to,  flj; 
A  jkldQummer  tfaUday.     CrownSvo,  7X. 
Mar  I  n  P  F  al  l  uro  :  A  T  ntjz  >:Ai'.    Crown  8vo,  6s. 
A  SLudy  Df  Victor  Hitti(a.    <;rown 8vo. 6«. 

ItOonne:  A  Trai^çiiy.    C/itwn  isvo,  6*. 

A  âtucîy  0I  Ban  JonaDA*    Crown  8vo,  71. 

The  Sls4^«rmi  A  TraiiEdy,    i:  ri'''wn  Svo,  6f. 

ABtfQphfllu  A--:,      ■l.-njwll  BvKi,  7/, 

BiudLfiA  tn  Prois  and  Pa«tiir«    Cr.tvo.  9». 
Thq,  TalH  qT  BalHii<    Crdwa  bvo^  7«. 


Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours  :  In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 

of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.    With  ROWLANDSOK'S  Coloured  IUustraUo«Jk  and  UUé  of  tte 
Author  by  J.  C.  HOTTEN.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7s.  6d. 

Taine's  History  of  Ensrlish  Literature.    Translated  by  Hknry  Van 

Laun.    Four  Vols.rsniaU  deniy  8vo.  cloth  boards,  3ar.— POPULAR  Edition,  Two  Vols.,  large  ctown 
8to.  cloth  extra,  ly. 

Tavlor  (Bayard).  —  Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club:    Burlesiques  of 

Modem  Writers.    Post  8yo,  cloth  limp.  ar. 

Taylor    (Tom).  —  Historical    Dramas.       Containing    '  Clancmrty,' 

'Jeanne  I>arc.'  "Twixt  Axe  and  Crown.'  'The  Fool's  Revenge,    *  Arkwright's  Wife,'  *  Ana«  Bolejra, 
*Plot  and  Passion.'    Crown  8to,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 

S*  The  Plays  niay  also  be  had  separately.  at  ix.  each. 

Tennyson  (Lord)  :  A  Biographical  Sketch.    By  H.  J.  Jbnnings.    pQSt 

ftyo,  portrait  cover,  ir .  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

.  Thackerayana  :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.   With  Coloured  Frontispiece  Md 

Hundreds  of  Sketches  by  WILLIAM  Makepeace  Thackerav.    Crown  8yo,  cloth  extra,  y .  6<f .    ^ 

Thames,  A  New  Pictorial  History  of  the.     By  A.  S.  Kraussb. 

with  340  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  ir.  6rf. 

Thiers  (Adolphe).  —  History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire  of 

France  under  Napoléon.    TransUted  by  D.  FOKBES  CAklPBBLl.  and  JOHN  STEBBINC.    Witb  96  StMl 
Plates.     12  Vols.,  demv  8vo,  cloth  extra,  taj.  each. ^ 

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d,  ea.;  post 8vo,  25.  ea. 

The  Yiolln-Playop. |     Proud  MaUla. 

Cp— «Ida.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  as. 

Thomson's  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence.     With  Intro- 

duction  by  ALLAN  CUNNlNGHAM.  and  48  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  half-bound.  ar. 

Thombury  (Walter).  Books  by. 

Tho  Lifo  and  Coppospondoneo  of  J.  M.  W.  Tupnop.   With  Eight  Illustntioiis  ta  Coloun  and 

Two  Woodcuts.    New  and  Revised  Edition.    Crown  8to.  cloth.  y.  6d. 

Post  8to  illustrated  boards.  as.  each. 
Old  Btori—  Ro-told. I    Taies  fop  tho  Martn— . 

Timbs  (John),  Works  by.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  75.  6d.  each. 

Tho  Hlstopy  of  Clnhs  and  Club  LIfs  In  Londoai  Anecdotes  of  its  Famous  Coff— hwMi, 

Hostelries.  and  Tavems.    With  4a  Illustrations. 
EnSIish  Boosntplos  and  BocantPlcitlos  t  Stories  of  Delusions,  Impostures.  Sportlng  Scenas. 
Eccentric  Artists.  Theatrical  Folk.  &c.    With  48  Illustrations. 

Transvaal  (The).    By  John  de  Villibrs.    With  Map.    Crown  8vo,  n. 
Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  js.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  as.  each. 
Tho  Way  Wo  Livo  Mow.  |     Mr.  Bcarbopough's  Family. 

Ppan  Fpohmann.  |    Tho  Land-Losjusps. 

Pect  tvo,  illustrated  boards.  as.  each. 
Kept  in  the  DaPk«  1     Tho  Amopioan  Bsnatop.       • 

_  Tho  Ooldon  Lion  of  Qpanpops. |    John  Caldi<ats.  |     Marton  Payi 

Trollope  (Frances  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extr^,  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo.  Illustrated  boards.  as.  each. 
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Trollope  (T.  A.).— Diamond  Cut  Diamond.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  25. 
Trowbrid^e  (J.  T,).— Farneil's  Foliy.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25. 
Twain's  (Mark)  Book5. 

Crown  8to.  doth  extra,  3f.  6d.  each. 
TlM  01ioifl«  Works  of  Mark  Twain.    Rerised  and  Corrected  throughout  by  ^he  Anthor.    Witk 

Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  IHastrations. 
Konfhiag  It  i  and  The  iBnoeenta  at  Homa.   With  aoo  Hiustnitions  by  F.  A.  Fraser. 
Vha  Amarioan  Clalmant.    With  8t  illustrations  by  Hal  HURSraudothers. 
Tom  Bawyav  Abroad.   With  36  intKtrations  by  Dan  Braru. 
T«mi  Bawjar.  Dateotlve.  &c     With  Photogravure  Portrait. 
Pa«4'Bkaa4  WIIsob.       With  Portrait  and  Six  imustrations  by  LOUIS  LORB. 
Ma»k'T«ralB*«  Library  of  Hvmonr.    With  197  lOustrafions  by  E.  W.  Kbmblb. 

Crown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  8to,  picture  boards,  v.  each. 
A  Tranip  Abroad.    yv]th  -iti  migrations. 
Tlifl  tfniooAJita  Abroadï  nr,  i  l.^NewKMmsProirress.    With  134 Illustrations.    (The  Two  Shfl- 

t\n<  i-dv^v  t^  c-iiririi  it  M&rk  Twain'*  Pleasare  Trlp.) 
Th«  Ollded  A^A.    Ih  M  vvk.  1'^^  \INand  C.  D.  WarnER.    With  aia  Illustrationa. 
Tbn  Adv^nturea  o^    Tûm  SaW;far.    Witb  m  lUustratioQa 
Th«  mttDfl  jLnd  tïi«  ]^B.upâr.     kVlth  190  Illustrations. 
Lir«  un  tbE  nitaUHlppl.     VViih  xx>  Illustrations. 

Th«  Ad  ire  II  tu  ra»  ot  K  ucitlQbcii-ry  FInn.    With  174  nittstratiofis  by  E.  W.  Krmrlr. 
A  YpLnkbQ  aL  thB  Court  of  Kii}g  Arthur.    With  aao  lUostrations  by  Dan  Bbaro. 
Tha  Stol^Ti  Wblia  SIfipHant, 
Tïi«  £'.  '>0?^  nr.O  Bunli-Notû» 

KaMi  T«alB*a  Bkatohoa.    Post  8vo,  Ohistrated  boards.  ar. 

Farstfnal  Raeollaotlons  of  Joan  of  Aro.    With  Twehre  innstrations  by  F.  V.  DU  UoUD. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 
Mora  Tramps  Abroad.    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  gilt  top,  6s. 

T3rtler  (C.  C.  Fraser-).— Mistress  Juditli:    A  Novel.    Crown  8vo, 

doth  extra,  3^.  6<l.  ;  post  8vo.  lUustrated  boards.  ax. 

Tyifer  (Sarali),  Novels  by.    , 

*'^  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6rf.  each  ;  post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  a*,  each 

^Xady'Bail.  |  Bnrlad  Dlamonds.  |  The  Blaokhall  Qboata. 

,   .  .  „  Post  8to,  illustrated  boards,  ax.  eadu 

Whtft  Sha  Cama  Throatfh.  |    The  Hutfaenot  Family. 

Citoyenne  Jacqueline.  1     Noblesse  Oblige. 

The  Bride'a  Pasf.  |    Beauty  and  Ûia  Beast* 

Balnt  Hungo's  City.  I     Disappeared. 

The  Haedonidd  Lase.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  870,'  cloth,  3;.  6d, 
The  Wltoh-Wlfe.    Crown  Svo,  cloth.  ^r.  6rf. 

Upward  (Àiieti),  Novels  by. 

A  Crown  of  Straw.    Crown  8ro.  cloth,  6r. 


Crown  8vo,  clotb,  3X.  6d.  each  ;  post  8to,  picture  boards,  as.  each. 
Tha  Quaan  AgiUnat  Owen.  \        The  Prince  of  Balkistan. 

*6od  BaTO  the  Queen  !  *  a  Taie  of  '37.    Crown  8vo,  decorated  cover,  ix  ;  cloth,  as. 

Vasliti  and  Esther.    By  'Belle'  of  The  World.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  35.  6i. 
Vîzetelly  (Ernest  A.).— Tlie  Scorpion:  A  Romance  of  Spain.   Wiih 

a  Frontispiece.  , Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3X.  6if. 

Walford  (Edward,  M. A.),  Worics  by. 

Valford**  Connty' Familles  of  the  United  Klngdom  (leos^.     Containin?  the  Décent. 

Birth,  Marriagfe,  Education,  Sec,  of  ia,ooo  Heads  of  Fafiilies,  their  Hoirs.  Offices,  Addresses.  Clubs, 

&c.    Royal  Svo,  cloth  fi^ilt,  y>r. 
Walford'a  BhlUlng  Peeraga  (1898).    Containing  a  LUt  of  tbe  House  of  Lords.  Scotch  and 

Irish  Peers,  etc.    snno,  cloth.  zx. 
Valford'a   BhUUng  Baronetage  aSM).    Contahiln?  a  List  of  tbe  Baronets  of  the  Uoited 

Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.    samo,  cloth,  ix. 
Walford's  Shilling  Knlghtaga   aB9S).    Containine  a  List  of  the  Knights  of  the  United 

Kinirdom.  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  Sic.    samo,  cloth,  ix. 
Walford's  Shilling  Housa  of  Commona  (18M).    Containing  a  List  of  ail  the  Members  of  the 

New  Parliament,  their  Addresses,  Clubs,  &c    32mo,  cloth,  tx. 
Walford's  Compléta  Peerada»  Baroii«t«g«i  KnlghtagQi  ftBd  HovM  ot  Comnont 

<1B8B>.    Royal  samo.  doth,  gUt  edees.  s/t.  [/a»  tMt  fm^. 
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Waller(5.  E.). -Sébastian i»s5ecret.     With  Nine  full -page  lUns- 

trations  hy  the  Aothor.    Crcwn  8yo.  cloth.  6j. ; . 

Walton  aod  Cotton's  Complète  Angler  ;   or,  The  Contemplative 

Man's  Kecraaticn.  bv  IZAAK  Walton  ;   and  Instructions  How  to  Angle^  for  a  Trout  or  Graylbif  in  à 
rlear  Stream.  by  CHARLES  COTTOK.    With  Memoirs  and  Notes  br  Sir  HARRIS  NlCOLAS,  and  6x 

Itlustmtioio,    Crown  «vo.  cloth  antique,  js.  6rf. . 

Walt  Whltman,  Poetns  by,    Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  William 

M.  ROSSRTTI.    WiihPortraiL    Ctown  8yo,  band-made  papcr  wd  bucfcr^m»  6r.   ..  ^^ 

Ward  (Herbert),  Books  by. 

Flve  Yeara  with  th*  Congo  Cannlbals,   Wltfa  93  ntustrationi.    Royal  8vo.  doth.  14». 
My  léito  with  BUnUy  R—y  Oiuufd.    With  Map.    Po«t  8yo.  js.  ;  cloth.  is.  64, 

Warman  (Cy).— The  Express  Messens:er,  and  other  Taies  of  the 

K  'il.    Crown  8vo.  doth.  y.  6rf. 

Warner  (Charles  Dudley).— A  Roundabout  Journey.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  CKira,  6s. 

Warrant  to  Exécute  Charles  1.    A  Facsimile,  vnth  the  59  Signatures 

and  Seals.    Printed  on  paper  23  in.  by  14  in.    ax. 
Warrant  to  Bzeout«  Mary  Qnaen  of  Beota.    A  Facsimile,  tnchiding  QuMn  EUaabedi's  Signa* 

ture  and  tlie  Great  Seat    2J. ^ 

Washington's  (Qeorge)  Rules  of  Clvlilty  Traced  to  their  Sources 

and  Restored  by  MoNCURE  D.  CONWAY.    Fcap.  8vo,  Japanese  vellum.  as.  6d. 

Wassermann    (Lllllas)    and   Aaron  Watson.— The   Marquis  of 

Carahaa»    Po«t  «vo.  Ulustrated  bo■rds,>|^ ^ 

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the,  with  the  Pojcket  Spectroscope. 

By  F.  W.  CORY.    With  Ten  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  is.  ;  cloth.  xs,  6d. 

Westall  (William).  Novels  by. 

Trast-Hoaay.    Post  8vo,  Ulustrated  boaras.  ar.  ;  doth.  as.  64, 

Bons  of  BolUkl.    Crown  8ro.  cloth  extra,  v.  64. 

With  tha  Had  Batfla  :  A  Romance  of  the  Tyrol.    Crown  8ro»  doth,  6t.  . .. 

A  Woman  Tam'ptad  Him*    Crown  9w,  cloth,  gUt  top.  6s.  [SAûrtfy 


Westbury  (Atha).— The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Ferhbrook:  A  Ro- 

mance  of  Maoruand.    Crown  8to,  ctolh,  y»  64. ^j^ 

White  (Gilbert).— The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.     Post  8vo. 

printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bonnd.  as. !.-.,_^ •  , 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  P.R.A.S.),  Works  byv     . 

Belanoa  te  Short  Chapters.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra.  7s.  64. 

A  Blmpla  Traatlaa  on  Haat.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8to.  doth.  as.  64, 

Tha  Chamlstry  of  Cookary.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

nia  Chamlstry  of  Iron  and  Btaal  Makintf.    Crown  8vo.  doth  extra,  9s. 

A  VtedleatloB  of  Phranolofy.   with  Portrait  and  43  llhistts.    Demy  8ro.  doth  extn.  tas.  64. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  F.  H.).~A  Child  Widow.    Post  8vo.  bds.,  21. 
Wills  (C.  J.),  Novels  by. 

An  MmMW'ÉpÊnâ  Fallow.    Crown  8vo.  doth.  9s.  64. 
HIa  Daad  «un.    Crown  8vo,  doth.  6s. 

Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.),  Works  by. 

Chaptars  on  aTolutlon.    With  339  Illustrations.    Crown  8to.  doth  extra,  js.  64, 

I«aaTaa  trom  a  Matnraliat'a  Mota-Boolu   Post  Sro.  doth  Kmp.  as.  64, 

^lanra-Tlma  Btudlea.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s 

■tndlaa  te  Llfa  and  Bansa.    With  numerous  iQust'rations.    Crown  8vo.  doth  extra.  6«. 

CommoB  Aoeidants  1  How  to  Traat  Tham.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo, u.  ;  doth.  u.64. 

GUnpaaa  of  Mainra.    With  35  illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  64. 

WInter  (John  Stran£:e),  Séries  by.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boardi, 

as.  each  :  cloth  limp.  as.  64.  ench.  .:» 

Cavalry  tll*.  •     |    Rafimantal  Laganda. 

Cavalrv  Llfa  and  Ratflmantal  Latfands.    Lxbrary  Edition,  set  te  new  type  and  hand- 

aemejy  bound.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  y.  64. 
A  Soldlar**  ChUdran.   With  34  IDustrations  by  E.  G.  Thouson  and  E.  Stuart  Hardy.    Crown 

8vo,  doth  extra,  y.  64. 

Wissmann    (Hermann   von).  >-My   Second   Journey   throufilt 

Rqnatorlal  Afrlca.    With  ga  Illastrationa.    Demy  8to,  cloth.  i6s. ■_ . 

Wood  (H.  F.),  Détective  Stories  by.    Post  8vo,  boards,  21.  eacb. 
th%  Passantfar  fiMm  BooUând  Taré*    |      Tbê  anglUthmaa  af  tht  àn«  Cftte» 
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Woolley  (Celia  Parker).— Rachel  Armstroiii^;  or,  Love  and  The- 

ology.    Post  Bro,  Ulustrated  boards.  as.  ;  cloth.  v.M. 

H^iffht  (Thomas),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo.  clolh  extra,  75.  6d,  eacb. 

TiM  C^arleatar*  HIstovy  of  the  O«ortf«s«    With  400  Caricatures,  Squibs,  &c. 
■laiory  of  Gaiioatar*  «ad  of  th«  OrotoMae  In  Art,  latoraturo,  Sculptiutt,  and 
PlUnttng.    Ulustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

Wynman  (Margaret).— My  Flirtations.     With  13  Illustrations  by 

J.  By.RNARD  PARTRIDGR.     Post  8vo.  cWjth  limp,  9S. .^ ___^ 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  25.  each. 

Lnnd  mÂ  Ln«>. t       The  Forlogn  Hopo. I       C>«taw«y, 

Zangwill  (I.).  — Ghetto  Traj^edles.      With  Three  Illustrations  by 

A.  s.  BOYD.    Fcap.  8¥0.  cloth.  as.  net. 

'Z.  Z.*  (Louis  Zaïnprill).— A  NIneteenth  Century  Miracle.    Cr. 

typ.  cloth,  y.  6V. - 

Zol»  (Emile) t  Novels  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d,  each. 
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Tlift    Courts    *f    Tme 
Lovo  Nfver  oiil  E,nn 

b  3  »ri  !iT]  dDo  nble  fnce. 
A^tAbLfJir&plty     of     a 

Ttiief;    JtA    cf   ail 

TruiRt:    A  Hero  aa<l 

a  ifKi-tyr  i    nnd  The 

W«nd«ri9ir  Betf  ► 
GrllDUi  Qaïst. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H 

Weird  Btorteet 

By  AMELIE  RIVES. 
Barbara  Deiog..         -..  i 

By  P.  W.  ROBINSON. 

'   of  JMttci.   |W< 


Love  Me  Utile.  X,«to 

Me  Long. 
The  Donble  M»rrt«f«. 
Foui  Play. 
Pat    Tonraelf  in    HU 

Place. 
A  Terrible  TeaaptatiMi. 
A  Bimplotoa. 
A  WomanHato^ 
The  JiU.  &  otherStertes  : 
>&Ck>odStoneeof  Maa 
aadothorAaiaMkla. 
A  Perllona  Secret. 
Readiaaa;    end    Bible 
'  Charaeters. 

RIDDHLL. 
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Thk  Piccadilly  (v6)  HovRi^s—continued, 

Bv  W.  CLÀRK  RUSSBLL. 
|to«ad  tfie  OaUay-Flre.     My  Bbipmftte  lonii*. 
^  ^.   — _ .  ^        Alone  ouWideWîd»  &•«. 

Tbe  Phantom  Death. 

I8  H«  fhe  M&n  7 

Oood  Bhip  'Mohock.' 

The  OoBvlct  Sbip. 

Ecart  of  Oak. 

Th«  Taie  of  th«  Tm. 

The  Lait  Entry. 


In  the  Hiddle  Watch. 
On  the  Fo'k'ile  Head. 
A  Voywe  to  the  Cape. 
Book  fortheflammock. 
Myitaryof  'Océan  8Ur' 
Tbe  Romance  of  Jenny 

Harlowe. 
An  Océan  Tragedy. 

By  DORA  RUSSBLL. 
A  Conntry  Bweetheart.  |  The  Drlft  of  Fat*. 

By  BAYLB  5T.  JOHN. 

A  LoTantine  Family. 

Bv  ADELINE  SERQBANT. 

Dr.  Endicott'i  Ezperiment. 

By  HAWLEY  SMART. 

Withottt  Loto  or  Licence.  1  The  Ontiider. 

The  Macter  of  Rathkelly.    Béatrice  A  Benedlek. 

Long  Odd«.  |  A  Sacing  Rnbber. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIQHT. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea.       1  The  Maeter  of  Trenanee. 
The  Orey  Monk.  |  A  Kinion  of  tiie  Hoon. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 
A  Fellow  of  Triplty,        In  Face  of  the  World. 
Tbe  JvBlor  Dean.  Orchard  Damerel. 

Kavter  of 8t.Benedict'c.    The  Tremlett  Diamonda. 
ToUaOwn  Maater. 

By  JOHN  STAFFORD. 
Dorii  and  I. 

By  RICCARDO  5TEPHENS. 
The  Omciform  Uark. 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALB. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

_      By  R.  LOUI5  STEVENSON. 
The  Snicide  Olnb. 

By  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Prond  Kaitle.  |  The  VloUn-Player. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  we Live Now.  1  Bcarborooghi  Family. 
Fran  Frohmann.  The  Land-Leagners 

By  FRANGES  E.  TROLLOPE. 
Like  Bhipe  npon  the  i  Anne  FnmeM. 


Sea. 


Mahel'i  Progreee. 


By  IVAN  TUROENIEFF.  ftc 

Btoriee  ttom  Foreign  RoreUats. 

By  MARK  TWAIN 


Choice 


Mark  Twain*» 

Worka. 
Mark  Twaln't  Ubrary 

of  Hnmonr. 
The  Innocenta  Ahroad. 
Ronc^tng  It;  and  The 

Innocenta  at  Home. 
A  Tramp  Ahroad. 
The  American  daimaat. 
AdTflntnreaTomBawyer 
road. 


Tom  Sawy  er.  Deteetivo 
Pndd'nhead  WUaon. 
The  OUded  Age. 


Uf  e  on  the  Miaaiailmt 
The^Adrentnrea  «r 

Hockleberry  Fiui. 
ATaakeeatthftOdwrt 

of  King  ArUmr. 
Btolnilniite  Slq^haat. 
£tO00,00O~  -"^"^ 


Tom  Bawyer  Ahrt 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 
Kiatreaa  Jndith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLBR. 

Lad7  Bell.  I  The  ISacdoaUd  Laai. 

Bvrled  Diamonda.  The  Witeh-Wife. 

The  BlackhaU  Ohotta.    | 

By  ALLEN  UPWARD. 

Thé  Qneen  againatOwen  I  The  Prince  ofBalUataa. 
By  E.  A.  viZETELLY. 

The  Scorpion  :  A  Romance  of  Spain. 

By  CY  WARMAN. 

The  Ezpreaa  Measenger, 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 

Sona  of  Belial. 

By  ATHA  WBSTBÙRY, 

The  Shadow  of  Bllton  Fembrook. 

By  C.  J.  WILLS. 

An  Eaay-going  Fellow. 

By  JOHN  STRANQE  WINTBR. 

Cavalxy  Life  and  Regimeatal  Légende. 
A  Soldier'a  OhUdren. 

By  MARQARET  WYNMAN. 
My  Fllrtationa. 

By  B. 
The  DownfaU. 
The  Dream. 
Dr.  Paacal. 

Money.      |    Lonrdea. 
By 
A  Wlneteenth  Oentnry  Miracle. 


ZOLA. 

The  Fat  and  the  Thla. 
"'   Excellency. 
Dram-Shop. 
?ai 


.   ZOLA. 

I  The  Fat 
HiaExcf 
The  Dra 
I  Rome. 
'Z.  Z.' 


I 
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CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  m.  each. 


By  ARTEMUS  WARD. 

Artemna  Ward  Complète. 

By  EDMOND  ABOUT. 
The  Fellah. 

By  HAMILTON  AIDÉ. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.  |  Confldencea. 

By  Mrs.  ALBXANDER. 
Kald.  Wife  or  Vidow?  |  Valerie'a  Fate. 
Blind  Fate. 


Phlllftia. 

Btrange  Storlea. 

Babvion. 

Por  Kaimie'a  Bafce. 

In  aU  Bhadea. 

The  Beckonlng  Haad. 

The  Devll'a  Die. 

The  Tenta  of  Shem. 


By  QRANT  ALLEN. 

The  GreatTaboo. 
Dnmaresq'a  Danghter. 
Dncheas  of  Powysland. 
Blood  Royal.        Fpiece» 
Ivan    Oreet'a    Maat  ~ 
The  Scallywag. 
Thi9  Uortol  Coll. 
At  Market  Vaine. 


«1er. 


_       By  E.  LESTER  ARNOLD. 

Fhra  the  Phoenician. 

BY  FRANK  BARRETT. 


Pettered  for  Life. 
Uttle  Lady  Linton. 
Between  Ufe  *  Death. 
The  Bln  of  Olga  Zaaaon- 

lich. 
'•llyMorrlaon. 
Ueai.  Bamabaa. 

^WMtDAVit. 


A  Prodlgal's  Progreaa. 
Fonnd  Onilty. 
A  Recoiling  Vengeance. 
For  Loye  andHonour. 
John  Ford;   and   Hla 

H^soate. 
The  Woman  of  the  Zron 

Braceleta, 


By  SHtLSLEy  BEAUCHAMP, 

(^r&aUi^Y  [j range. 

By  Sir  W.  BËSANT  anij  J.  RiCE. 
Rea^T'McineyMartiboy  (  By  Oollai  Arboor 

Wv  Lit  Lie  ûirl.  '  ch^plain  (  ~ 


i^plain  ni  thê  TitnU. 

In  TraraL(,ïLr'i  Ba^, 
Thfl  Tfn  Yeara  "Tenant,. 


ïhiJ!  Bon  of  Vtilcui. 
ThE  GaidflD  SutterU?- 

By  SJr  WALTER  Bt^SANT 

Âil   SnrLa    uni    Condi-     Tp  Ç^J]  H«r  Miue. 
tEorift  at  Mbh. 

AU  lu  a  qnrilèH  Tiix. 

Un  de  Jack. 

The  WarU  Wiiat  Tery 

Well  Then. 
ClillârtiL  M  Olbeon. 
Il4rr  FunlOf. 
Fat  FiLth  »nd  Fra^dùlB 


ThB  B«l]  o:  Si.  Panl't. 
Tbe  Uoly  Rôke. 


[Y  S 
Arpt»rel  of  IraneuB, 

bjr  Toi 
Verl?«[]&  CaiaeUia  Ste^ 


S.Kn.i.htTini 


TflWeï 


i^iîAjiDtii, 

BsirbnJ  th«  I^roama  of 
Avï3icc. 


By  AMBROSH  BJERCE- 
In  the  Mldst  of  Life. 

By  FREDERICK  BOYLE. 


Camp  Notes. 
Savage  Life. 


Callfomian  Btoriea. 

Gabriel  Oonroy. 

Th^  Lnck  of   Roarlag 


'eaa  of  Red  Dog. 


BY  BRET  HARTB. 


Camp. 
An  Heiri 


Chronielea  of  Ko  a 
Land. 


rup 


Mantla. 


A  PhylUa  of  the  Sitrraa. 

A  Waif  of  tbe  Plaink 

▲  Ward  of  the  Ooldea 
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Two-Shillimo  Novel»— f<m/»#i«f<l. 
By  HAROLD  BRYDOES. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 
■tod«w  ttf  Ut  fhnrà.      -^-  "— ' — '-- 
A  OklM  «f  Natw*. 
«•4  m4  tiM  Mw. 

LcTt  M*  for  Bv«r. 


TlM  MartfTdoM  of  Xa. 
TiM  R«w  AbeUrd. 


r«aûtoT«  MMor.  Tb«  Helr  of  Ltiui«. 

TlMllMtwvfthalflMJ    WomMt Mtd the MiM. 
Ammêm.  W»t«r.  SMh«l  Dene. 

By  BUCHANAN  and  MURRAY. 
n«  Oiarlatu. 

Br  HALL  CAINE. 
11m  HuiAow  of  «OtUm.  I  The  Oeenutw. 
▲  Mb  o(  lagar.  | 

By  Connaader  CAMERON. 
TiM  CnuM  of  the  'Black  Prlnco.' 

By  HAYDBN  CARRUTH. 
Tbo  AAroBtvrei  of  Jonea. 

By  AUSTIN  CLARB. 
yar  tiM  Loto  of  a  Laïa. 

By  Mrs   ARCHER  CLIYB. 
Fa«l  Forroll. 
Why  Paal  Forroll  XUlo4  hii  Wlfo. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

Tha  Care  of  Boala.         |   Th*  Red  Baltaa. 

By  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 


By  MORT.  A  PRANCES  COLLINS. 

haaat  Awio  Paca.  8wa«t  and  Twoaty. 


>  Paca. 
Traailgrattom. 
rmlUdBlght  ta  md- 

Ari&t 


Aty. 

Tha  VlUago  Ck>medy. 
To«  Play  me  FaIbo, 
BlaekMBlt 


Fraaeaa. 


githai;d8clMlar 


By  WJLKIB  COLLINS. 

Armadale.jAflarOarK.    "     ~ 


TiM  Daad  Sacrai. 
Qaaaa  of  Haarta. 
81narlfra.T 
Tka  Naw  Magdaka. 
laa  Daap. 


Tha  FreaaB ,. 

Tha  Law  and  tha  Lady 
Tha  Two  DaattaiM. 
Tha  Haantad  Hotal. 
A  locaa'f  Ufa. 

By  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 
aBoldler. 


My  MlMeUaiiloi. 
Tha  Womaa  In  Whlta. 
Tha  Moonatona. 
Ma»  and  miv. 
Po^r  Miu  Ftnch. 
The  FB.l]e^  Le&vai. 
Joz«b(!E'g  Dft-aïhtar. 
Ilk,^  BLiuk  RoH. 

'I  ËJLV  Hùf  ■ 
Ths  £v]L  Oâa^itk 
Uttle  Kf]v»l«, 
Laf^B^cï  oi  Clin. 
Bllnd  Love. 


3b(ia 


By  DUTTON  COOK. 

laa.  I  Paul  Foitari  Danghtar. 

By  C.  EOBERT  CRADDOCK. 

Tha  Frq^t  of  tiM  Oraat  Bnoky  Moantaina. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 
Tha  AdTaatarta  of  a  Fait  BaboL 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 

■  NaTUle.         A  Favilv  Likanan. 

Village  Taies  and  JuBl^ 

Tragédies. 
Two  M&sters. 
Mr.  Jervis. 


rXlM  NaTUle. 


Sana  Barrlngton. 
•To  Lev 

A  Bird  of  Passage. 
Proper  Pride. 

By  W.  CYPLES. 
Bearta  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE  DAUDET. 

Tha  ETangeUst  ;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

By  BRASMUS  DAWSON. 

Tho  FoTatatn  of  Tonth. 

By  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 
A  Oastta  â  Spaln. 

By  J.   LEITH  DERWENT. 

Oar  Lady  of  Tears.        i  Oiroe's  Lovers. 

By  CHARLES  DICKENS. 
BkeUfllies  by  Boa. 


By  DICK  DONOVAN. 


The  Maa-Hvnter. 
Traokad  and  Tahaa. 
Oaaght  at  Last  I 
Wantedi 

Who   Poisoaad    Haity 
IhineaaT 


A  Dateetiye's  Trianphs 


In  tbcQripof  thsLav. 

ïlTDin    lafonïtatleB  B^ 

celvBd, 


I>ïrk  D«»di. 


BEiiipkron  Àroiutd. 


Il'dLL]et  kamA. 


The  Mystery  of  Jaaaiea  Turr^q^. 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE  EOWARDES. 

A  Point  of  Hoaoar.       i  Archia  LovalL 


By  M. 

FeUcia. 


BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

I  Kltty. 


Bozy. 


By  EDWARD  EOOLESTON. 


By  O.  MANYILLE  PENN. 
vMIstreas.  .        I  ThaTtMrLny. 


Witaasa  to  the  Decd. 


I  The  Whlte  Vircla. 


By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 

BeUa  Donna.  I  Becand  Mrs.  TlUotaoa. 

NoTar  Forgottea.  Seventy  •  âva    Brooka 

PoUy.  Btraet. 

Fatal  Zara.  |  Tha  Lady  of  BraatoBM 

By  P.  PITZOERALD  and  othera. 

Btraâgc  Baerets. 

By  ALBANY  DE  PONBLANQUB. 

FUthy  Lacre. 


By  R. 

Olympia. 


E.  PRANCILLON. 

ympia.  I  Kiag  or  KnaTat 

--W  by  Oaa.  Bomancea  of  tlu  law. 

A  Beal  Qnean.  Bopes  of  Sand. 

Qnaaa  Oophatoa.  I  A  ]>og  aad  hls  Shadaw. 

By  HAROLD  PREDERIC 

Bath's  Brother's  Wifa.   |  The  Lawton  Girl. 
Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  PRERB. 

Pandorang  Harl. 

By  EDWARD  QARRETT. 

Tbs  Capai  Qirls. 

By  GILBERT  OAUL. 

A  Stranga  Manoscript. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

m  Homonr  Boiui4. 

Flowar  of  tha  ForaaI. 
The  Braaa  of  Tarrov. 
Tha  Ooldan  Bhafk 
Of  SOj^  Degrea. 
By  Maad  and  BtraaM. 
LoTiag  a  Prasm.  .  r^^ 
A  Hard  lùiot. 
Eaarts  Dettght. 
BloodMoaey. 

By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

Dr.  Anstin's  Onasts.       I  Tha     Wisard    mt    tha 
James  Doha.  |     Mountain. 

By  ERNEST  GLANVILLE. 

The  Lost  Heiresi.  |  The  Fosslcker. 


BoUa  Oray. 
Faney  Frae. 
For  LaJàk  of  Oold. 
Whatwill  World  Bajt 
In  Lova  and  War. 
For  tha  mag. 
m  Fastvrea  Oreea. 
Qaeen  of  the  Meadov. 
A  Heart'a  Problem. 
Tha  Sead  Baart. 


A  Pair  Oolonist. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  QOULD. 

BedSplder.  i  Bve. 

By  HENRY  GREYILLE. 

A  Noble  Woman.  |  Nikanor. 

By  CECIL  GRIPPITH. 

Corlathla  Marazlon. 

By  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 

Tbe  Dasrs  of  his  Vaaity. 

By  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Bmeton's  Bayoa.  |  Ooaatry  Lack. 

By  ANDREW  HALLIDAY. 
Erery  day  Papara. 

Bv  THOMAS  HARDY» 
Vadar  the  Gre 


Greeawood  Trea^ 
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Two-Shilling  KovKh^—eontinued. 


wSSmi 


By  JUUAN  HAWTHORNB. 

B«»triz  Kandolph. 


^ j  QttMitia. 

PorimaA's  Pool. 


ittaa  Streao. 


LoT«— or  a  Hamo. 
David  Poihdexter^  Dto- 

appeanaco. 
no    Bpoctro    of    tho 

Cataiera. 


«ip  ARTHUR  HELPS. 
A.  MENTY. 


tvMte  iicta. 

By  a 

A  ^^^fri^'^NRY  HERMAN. 

By  HEADON  HILL. 
Satftam  tko  Dotactâvo. 

By  JOHN  HILL. 
tnmmm  Poloay. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY. 
Tko  LoTcr*!  CrooC 

_     By  MP4.  OEOROB  HOOPBR. 
TkM  momm  of  labj. 

^_         By  TIQHE  HOPKINS. 
Twlxt  Loto  and  D«ty. 

By  Mrs.  HUNQERFORD. 
A  muàmm  aU  Poriora.      Ladj  Veraors  PUght 
^  Dumnoo  TUo.  Tho  Kod  Roiuo  KyiUi  y 

i«^»oL  ^  ^_^    ,  Tho  Thrto  Orac«s 

A  lIOKfeia  ttovgflt.  Uiuafeli&ctory  Lovor. 

A  lIodMV  Cireo.  Lady  Patty. 

By  Mr«.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
nonloroA'a  ModoL  1  SolfCondenmed. 
Yha»  Othor  Ponon.        |  Tho  Loadoa  Cadiot. 

By  JEAN  INOELOW. 
Vatod  to  bo  Proe. 

By  WM.  JAMBSON. 
Ky  Doad  golf. 

^  ^       By  HARRIETT  JAY. 

«ho  Dark  OMlooa.  |  Qaeon  of  Couiavght. 

By  MARK  KBRSHAW. 

Colonial  Pacta  aad  Pictloos. 

*^        ^y  ^'  ASHE  KINQ. 

Aprawa Oamo.  |  Panioai  SUto. 

«w  Woarlng  of  tho    BoU  Barry. 


^  By  EDMOND  LEPELLETIER. 
ifadaao  BaBs  Ooao. 

«.   ,^.      ^y  J<>"N  LEYS. 
Tho  Uadaayi. 

By  E,  LYNN  LINTON. 

a  SilibalL  Tho  Atoaomoat  of  Loaa 


D-uadas. 

With  a  Silken  Throad. 

Robol  of  the  PamUy. 

Sowiag  tho  Wiad. 
I  The  Oaê  Too  Uany. 
'  "'    LUCY. 


Tko  World  WoULort. 
VadorwhlchLordT 
PutooOarow. 
^Lovol' 

'  ...      J^y  "BNRY  W' 

•idooa  Ployco. 

By  JUSTIN  /VlcCAHTHY. 

ooar  Ladr  Disdaln.  c^iEiaiiL 

Watordalo  Nolghbonn.  DomiK  QaLjEt^tâ, 

My  Baomy's  Oaughtor.  hi3.\^  >}i  AUicïi 

fPalr  Saxoa.  Tin?  Ckjnn  t  of  * 

Ualo V  Rochford.  Tlie  iy\iii».tor 

MlM  if lOOathropO.  Kcd  Diamoi^dl. 

^  ,     By  HUQH  MACCOLL. 
Mr.  Itraafor's  Boaled  Packet, 

By  OEORQB  MACDONAtO, 
*^or  aad  taow. 
By  AONES  MACDONELL. 
ir  Oeaaias. 


5l.î^^o"^'^'^^LS;t5i:i^Q"«''^- 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 

tMaih  Ooatary.  [ 


By  J.  MASTERMAN. 

Balf  a-dozoa  Oaaghton. 

^      By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 
A  Boerot  of  tho  80a. 

.  -  1..      Jy  ^-  T.  MEADB. 

A  Boldier  of  Portvaa. 

^   ^By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 
Tho  Kui  who  was  Oood. 

.     V  By  JEAN  MIDDLBMASS. 

Tottch  aad  Cto.  |  Mr.  Doriliioh. 

By  Mrs.  MOLBSWORTH. 
■athorcotirt  Boctory. 

-.  _    «  ??  J-  E.  MUDDOCK. 

BtorleaWoird  aad  Woa- 1  From  tho  Booob  of  Uw 

derfai  i     Doop. 

Tho  Dead  ICaa'i  Boerot.  | 

*  wJ??  A  CHRISTIB  MURRAY. 

A  Model  Pathor.  By  tho  Qato  of  tho  Boa. 

"""  **""'  AUtof  HvnaaHataro. 


Pirst  Ponoa  BiagaUr. 
Bob  Manias Ut&oOin 
Time»  Bovoag^ 
A  Wastod  Orimo. 
la  Olroot  Porll. 
Moaat  fioopair. 


Joooph's  Ooat. 
OoalaofPlre. 

no  Way  of  tho  World 

Oyale  Portaao. 

A  Uf o's  AtOBoaoat.         , 

By  MURRAY  aad  HERMAN. 
Oao  ,TravoUor  Botoras.  1  Tho  BiiM»'  Btblo. 
Paal  Joaea's  Alias.         | 

By  HENRY  MURRAY. 

A  Oamo  of  Blaff.  I  A  Boag  of  Blspoaeo. 

.•„„  .  By  ""^E  NISBET. 

'  BaU  Up  I  ■  I  Dr.Boraard  St. Vlaooat. 

-  I  •  *      By  W.  B.  NORRIS. 

Baiat  Aaas. 

^   _  By  ALICE  0*HANLON. 

Tho  Vaforesoen.  |  Ohaace  7  or  PatoT 

By  QEOROES  OHNET. 

?i*5?**»*  lAWoirdOlft. 

A  Last  Lots.  | 

«rv..  ,  ^.  ^y  ^"-  OLIPHANT. 

WhiUladios.  IThoOroatostfloiroasta 
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